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Qadi an-Nu‘man 

The Fatimid Jurist and Author 

By ASAF A. A. FYZEE 

I. Introductory : Sources 
II. Life 
III. Works 

I. Introductory' : Sources 
i NY complete biography of Qadi an-Nu'man, the most 
^ illustrious of Isma'ili jurists, must necessarily be based 
on two kinds of sources, internal and external. He was a very 
prolific author, and although not all his works which were 
extant some 400 years ago have come down to us, a good 
many of his akhbar and jiqh works are still preserved. It 
would be necessary to go through all of these and collect all 
autobiographical information before the definitive biography 
of the Qadi can be attempted. Even purely jiqh works like 
the MuMtusaru'l-AtMr contain occasional references to 
contemporary events. The brief biography given below 
does not profess to be exhaustive ; it is based in the main 
on three external sources, which seem to contain all that was 
definitely known of this great lawyer, the founder and the 
greatest exponent of Isma'ili jurisprudence. The difficulty of 
writing on Isma'ili subjects is well known ; it is next to 
impossible to expect any co-operation from the sectarians 
themselves. I am trying, however, to obtain information 
from different sources, and if ever I am able to study all 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 1 
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the works extant of the QadI, a more comprehensive biography 
may be attempted. 

The three sources are Ibn Khallikan's Biographical 
Dictionary ; Ibn Hajar's Raf 'u'l-Isr ; and volumes v and vi 
of Saiyidna ‘Imadu’d-din Idris b. Hasan's ‘Uyunul-Alchbar. 
Ibn Khallikan 1 is the earliest in point of time, and too 
well known to need any introductory remarks. He has a long 
and interesting account of the QadI Abu Hanlfa — to dis- 
tinguish him from the Imam Abu Hanlfa — an-Nu'man ibn 
Muhammad. His comparatively early age must, however, be 
offset by his being a Sunnite and by his anti-Fatimid prejudices, 
which are well known. His account, analysed carefully, does 
not give many biographical details, as he is content to cite 
opinions showing the extraordinary merits of the man. In 
respect of the mention of his works, it is very meagre ; for 
instance, Saiyidna Idris, coming two centuries later, mentions 
over forty works of our author, while Ibn Khallikan mentions 
only six, and some of the titles are quite erroneous. More- 
over, the Da'd’imu’l-Isldm, QadI an-Nu’man's greatest work, 
is not mentioned. 

Ibn Hajar, 2 coming two centuries later, is even more 
meagre than Ibn Khallikan. His account in the Raf'u’l-Isr 
of the QadI and his family was edited and translated by 
R. Gottheil in a long and learned article entitled A Dis- 
tinguished Family of Fatimide Cadis (al-Nu‘man) in the 
Tenth Century ” ( Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
1907, vol. xxvii, pp. 217-297). This, as far as I am aware, 
is the only account of this distinguished qadi and his family 
by any European scholar. It contains some errors, but on 
the whole is very useful. In 1912 Rhuvon Guest in editing 
the Kitdbu’l-Wulat vm Kitdbu’l-Quddt of al-Kindl (Governors 
and Judges of Egypt, Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xix), edited 

1 Bora 608/1211 ; died 681/1282. See Brockelmann in El. ii, 397. 
The text of Ibn Khallikan is unfortunately not available to me ; I have 
used and referred to de Slane’s translation throughout, vol. iii, 565 et seq. 

2 Bora 773/1372 ; died 852/1449. El. ii, 379. 
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also as appendix a certain number of biographies from 
different sources and re-edited the biographies of Qadi 
an-Nu‘man and his illustrious sons from Ibn Hajar's 
Raf'«l-Isr and the Talkhls of his grandson. Jamalu'd-din 
Yusuf b. Shahin. It is very unfortunate that al-KinclT. who 
was practically a contemporary of the Qadi (died 350/961 ),* 
does not mention him : nor have any of the earlier accounts 
mentioned by Ibn Khallikan come down to us. 2 On com- 
paring the texts of Gottheil, 3 based on the Paris MS. 2149, 
and that of Guest. 1 based on a comparison of the Paris 
MS. 2149 with Yo. 5893. and some British Museum MSS.. 5 
it will be found that Guest's text is far more correct and 
satisfactory. Ibn Hajar's account is also meagre ; its 
meagreness can be judged from the fact that he does not 
mention any of our author's works. 

Both these authors being Sunnite, it is hardly to be 
expected that they could be in possession of all the relevant 
facts in the life of one of the foremost of Isma'ili authors. 
For this purpose the most valuable source of information 
that is still happily preserved is the account of the Qadi in 
the sixth volume of the 'Uyunul-Akhbar ica Fununul-Athar 
by the 19th da ' 7 of the Yemen, Saiyklna Tmadu'd-din Idris 
b. Hasan (died. Yemen, 872/1468), who was practically 
a contemporary of Ibn Hajar. The ‘Uyun is a voluminous 
work on the history of Ismailism in seven volumes preserved 
in its entirety bv the Western Isma/ilis in India. The first 
volume deals with the life of the Prophet ; vols. ii and iii with 
the life of 'All ; vol. iv with the Imams from Hasan to Mahdi ; 
vol. v with the reigns of the first three Fatimid Caliphs. 
Mahdi. Qa'im. and Mansur ; vol. vi with MiTizz (4th Caliph) 
down to the first half of the reign of Mustansir (8th Caliph) ; 
and the seventh and last volume deals with the latter half of 

1 Kitabul- Wulat, Introduction, 7. 

2 See Gottheil's remarks on the historians of qadls, op. fit., 224 et scq. 

3 JAOS. xxvii, 238. 

4 Kitabul -II uldt, 586—7. 

5 Kitabul- Wulat, Introduction, 43. 
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Mustansir's reign, the end of the Fatimid Caliphate, and the 
establishment of the Yemenite Da’wat. In the sixth volume, 
dealing with the life and times of the Caliph Mu‘izz, Saiyidna 
Idris gives a very long and the most authoritative account 
extant of QadI an-Xu‘ man's life and works . 1 The ‘ Uyunu'b 
Akhbar is a very valuable source for the study of Fatimid 
history, and so far it has never been edited, translated, or 
studied in its entirety by any European scholar . 2 My account 
is primarily based on it and on some portions of the fifth 
volume ; and as the ‘ Uyun itself cites QadI an-Xu‘man 
verbatim, we seem to be on safe ground. The account shows 
how closely the QadI was associated with the first four 
Fatimid Caliphs, Mahdl, Qa'im, Mansur, and Mu'izz ; how 
gradually he rose to power and reached his zenith in the 
time of MiTizz, and what a prolific author he was. The 
‘Uyiin mentions forty-two of his works and two more are 
mentioned in the IsmaTlI bibliography, the F ihristu l-Majdit 1 , 3 

1 Folios 33-41. The references are to a copy of the sixth volume of 
the ‘ Uyun recently transcribed, dated Rajab, 1351/November, 1932, and 
consisting of 320 folios. 

2 This work has recently been mentioned by \V. Ivanow in his paper 
on “An Ismaili Interpretation of Gulshan-i-Raz”, JBBRAS. (1932), 
69, 72 ; by Dr. HamdanI in his papers on the “ History of the Isma‘111 
Da'wat and its Literature”, JRAS. (1932), 126, and on “The Life and 
Times of Queen Saivida Arwa, the Sulaihid of Yemen ”, JRCAS. (1931), 
xcviii, 505, 506, 508 sqq., and 514 sqq. ; and by Dr. Paul Kraus in 
“ Hebraische und syrische Zitate im isma'Ilitischen Schriften ”, Der 
Islam, xix, Heft 4, 243, 244. Dr. Husain HamdanI has very kindly drawn 
my attention to the fact that Ahmad ZakI Pasha, in his foreword to the 
recent edition of the Rasa'il lkhwdnu s-Safa' (Cairo, 1928, p. 36), doubts 
the very existence of the 'Uyun and its author; and that the 'Uyun is 
also mentioned in a short note in the Bombay edition of the Rasa'il 
(a.h. 1306), iv, 409, by Shaikh Muhammad ‘All Rampuri. See also 
W. Ivanow, Guide to Ismaili Literature, No. 258, p. 62. 

3 Nos. 14 and 44 in the list given below. This Fihrist seems to be the 
work of one Isma‘11 al-Majdu‘ who lived in central India during 
a.h. 1150-1168 (about two hundred years ago) and who was a very learned 
scholar. He later pretended to be the hvjjat of the occult Imam and there- 
upon came into the disfavour of the da'i of the time. It seems that it was 
not he whose nose was cut, but it was his son, HibatuT-lah, who paid for 
the sins of his father ; but curiously enough the appellation majdii ‘ has 
stuck to the father. W. Ivanow, Guide to Ismaili Literature, Preface and 
No. 336, 73. 
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Of these twenty-two are still preserved (eighteen completely 
and four partially) by the Western Isma'ilis of India. And 
it can hardly be doubted that in the Yemen some of his works 
considered as lost by us are still preserved. Some works, 
not really his, are occasionally ascribed to him. for instance, 
Kitdb Rabat iva' t-Tasalli. Taqwinnt'l-Ahkam. and others. 1 2 

In addition to the various sources mentioned above, the 
Qadi is also mentioned and dealt with by some Ithna ‘Asharl 
authorities, and accounts of him will be found in the 
Mustadrak (iii, 313) and Rauddtu'l-Janndt (658-9). The 
account in the Mustadrak is most important, as it contains 
not merelv full particulars of what was known about him. 
but also a discussion of a number of legal views held by 
Qadi an-Nu‘man. The author of the Mustadrak explains, 
for instance, why it was that the Qadi differed in many 
respects from the Shl'ites (Twelvers) and how it is erroneous 
to think that the Da'aim was written by the Shaikh Saduq 
al-Qumml. Qadi an-Nu'man is also mentioned in the 
following works : EL iv, 355 (sub " Shl‘a " by Strothmann) ; 
El. i, 739 (sub Bohoras ") ; Brockelmann. Arab. Lit., 
i. 187-8 ; and Ivanow, Guide to Ismaili Lit., 37-40. 

II. Life 

Name. — The Qadi 2 Abu Hanlfa 3 an-Nu‘man b. Abl 
'Abdi’l-lah Muhammad b. Mansur b. Ahmad b. Haiyun 4 
at-Tamlml. 5 


1 See the section “ Apocrypha " in the list below. 

2 To distinguish him from the “ Imam " Abu Hanlfa, for whose account 

see Ibn Khallikan, iii, 555. Isma'ilis almost invariably call him 
“ SaiyidnaT-Qadfn-Xu'man and never by the designation Abu Hanlfa. 
He is also referred to as and 

3 Generally designated as “ the Abu Hanlfa of the Shtites ”. 

Strothmann, El. iv, 355, sub “ Shi'a ”, evidently following Raudatu’l- 

Jannat of Md. Baqir al-Khwansarl (Tehran, 1306), p. 658. Massignon is 
wrong in giving the kunya of Xu'man's father as “Abu Hanlfa ; he 
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His pedigree is not a matter of doubt, for all accounts 
agree concerning it. The pedigree given in the ‘JJyun, 
vol. vi. agrees with that given bv Gottheil in the form of 
a genealogical tree on p. 238 of his article. 

Birth. — The exact date of Kidman's birth is nowhere 
mentioned in the authorities consulted by me. Gottheil 
(p. 227) says : " The father of al-Xu'man. Abu Hanlfa, was 
himself a well-known litterateur, who had died at the 
advanced age of 104." Ko authority is cited for this. This 
is a very curious misstatement : for the father of Nu‘man 
may have died at the advanced age of 104. but his kunya 
could not be Abu Hanlfa. which undoubtedly was that of his 
son Kidman. We shall presently see how this confusion has 
arisen. But this statement has been, it seems to me, the 
cause of another error. QadI an-Xu : man died in 363. Some 
scholars think that the above remark applies to him and 
mention the date of his birth as 259. Massignon. for instance, 
following Gottheil, states that Kidman was born in 259 and 
died in 363 at the advanced age of 104. 1 

Gottheil's error seems to be based on a sentence from 
Ibn Khallikan (trans. De Slane. iii. 566. last live lines) : 

has evidently been misled by the error of Gottheil. L. Massignon. 
*' Esquisse d'une Bibliographie Qarmate ” in ' Ajabndmu (.4 Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented to Edward G. lirou'ne on his 60th Birthday), 332. 

1 “ Haiyun ” is correct, as we read in the Kitdbv'l- H'iddt, 596, in the 
notice of QadI Husain b. ‘All b. Xu'inan : j yj I A j 

j y o J - 1 ) Saiyidna Idris and other Isma'ili authors have 

generally j _*-»•. .So also Gottheil, op. eit.. 238: and on p. 269 (1). he 
corrects lirockelmann, who has ' Haiyan JIus. iii, 313, has 
and Bauddtu l-Janndt , 6o8jg, has Occasionally one also conies 

across the erroneous -,Ls-. 

.J - 

J 'Vyun. vi, folio 177. The usual nisbas are “ al-Isma ill ” and 
“ al-Maghribl ” ( JAOS . xxvii. 238; Kitabu'l-Widdt. 586), while his sons 
are called “ al-Qairawani ”, Gottheil, op. cit., 240, 243. I have, however, 
given him only the uisba according to the Isma'ili tradition. 

1 ‘ Ajabndma , 332, Xo. 16. He further mentions that Abu Hanlfa was 
the kunya of Muhammad, father of Hu man. 



“ Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad. Abu Hanlfa's father, lived to 
an advanced age. When four years old he could recite many 
curious pieces which he had learnt by heart. He died in the 
month of Rajab, 351 (August, a.d. 962) aged one hundred 
and four years, and was buried near Bab Salm, one of the 
gates of Kairawan. The funeral service was said over him 
bv his son." 1 This passage clearly shows that (1) Ibn Khallikan 
is speaking of Xu' man's father Muhammad who died at the 
age of 104. and (2) the Itunja of Muhammad was Abu ‘Abdi’l- 
lah, while that of his son was Abu Hanlfa. 

All that can be said at present with regard to the birth 
of the Qadi is that no known authority mentions it, and that 
Gottlieb's slip has misled certain scholars. 

Xow let us see whether any internal evidence can be found 
to indicate the approximate date of his birth. Qadi 
an-Xu‘man himself says in his al-Majdlis iva'l-Musayarat 2 
that he served Mahdi for the last nine years, some months 
and some days of his life. Mahdi died in 322/933, and 
therefore the Qadi served him from 313/920 onwards. 
Assuming that Nu'man was about 20 years old at that time, 
he may have been born circa 293. This is quite in consonance 
with his death in a.h. 363 at the psalmist's age of " three 
score and ten ". Unless definite authority to the contrary 
can be found, it is safe to ascribe his birth to the last decade 
of the third century of the Hijra, he himself being a typical 
product of the fourth. 

Death. — There is very little uncertainty as regards the 
date of his death. Ibn Khallikan mentions two dates : 


1 Incidentally this also shows that at the time of his father’s death 
in 351. Nu’man held an important position in life. This is in complete 
accord with his having been appointed qadi in the time of Mansur, as 
we shall shortly see. 

- Vol. i, folio 33. The references are to a recent copy transcribed in 
1351/1932. (Vol. i consists of 189. and vol. ii of 337 folios.) Saiyidna 
Idris cites this passage verbatim in ’ Vyitn . v, folio 396. The references 
to the fifth volume of the ‘ I'yun are to a copy recently transcribed in 
1351/1933 and consisting of 401 folios. 
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according to Ibn Zulaq, Nu'man died on the last day (the 
29th) of Jumada II, 363/Friday, 27th March, 974 ; but 
al-Farghanl in his history of the Qa'id Jawhar says that he 
died on the first of Kajab, 363/Saturday, 28tli March. 974, 
and that the Caliph-Imam Mu'izz led the funeral prayer. 
Ibn Khallikan mentions “ Friday night " as the time, and it 
is quite probable that some confusion, due to the Muslim 
fashion of reckoning the day, may have resulted. The MSS. 
of Ibn Hajar do not give the exact date, but Gottheil 1 accepts 
the first date given by Ibn Khallikan. Saividna Idris 
( l Uyun, vi, folio 177) mentions that he died at Cairo on the 
last day of Jumada II, 363/Friday, 27th March, 974 ; and 
the Ithna ‘Asharl sources such as Raudatul-Jannat and the 
Mustculrak accept this date. 

Madhhab. — It is interesting to observe that according to 
most writers the QadI was at first a Maliki and later adopted 
the Isma'Ili faith. 2 Ibn Hajar is silent on the point, and 
merely calls him “ al-IsmaTli Gottheil, however, points out 
that some authorities like Abu’l-Mahasin say that he was at 
first a Hanafl. 3 The Ithna ‘Ashari sources sometimes imply 
that he was first a Maliki, then he became an Imam! (Twelver), 
and later adopted the Isma'Ili faith. 4 The fact of his never 
citing any Imams later than Ja'far as-Sadiq is freely dis- 
cussed, and fear and taqiya (permissible dissimulation) are 
also attributed to him. 

The ‘Uyun does not discuss the question of his madhhab, 
for according to the Isma'llls the QadI was a pillar of their 
faith and the founder of their legal system. It seems 
probable that as he entered the service of Mahdl in his early 
life, and successively served four Fatimid Caliphs, he was 
an Isma'Ili from the very beginning, or at any rate adopted 
that religion from his early days. As his sons are given 


1 Op. cit., 228. 

2 Ibn Khallikan, Raudatul-Jannat, Musiadrak, and others. 

3 Op. cit., 227, n. 3. 

4 Mustadralc, iii, 313 et seq. 
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the nisba of “ al-Qairawanl ” by Ibn Hajar, it is quite likely 
that his family originally came from Qairawan and was of 
the Malik! persuasion. And the differing accounts of his 
being a MalikI, Hanafl, Ithna ‘Asharl, and Ismail! may 
be due to his practice of taqlya in the early days of the 
Fatimid Caliphate, or misapprehension in the minds of others. 
How deep this misapprehension was amongst the Ithna 
‘Asharls is shown by the fact that the Dtfuim was by some 
ascribed to the Imam! doctor. Shaikh Saduq Ibn Babuya 
al-Qumml, 1 and it was thought necessary formally to refute 
that view. 

Life. — Qad! an-Nu'man himself relates 2 that he served 
the first Fatimid Caliph al-Mahdl bi'l-lah before his death 
(a.h. 322) for nine y?ars, some months and some days ; that 
is, from 313/920, and thereafter he served Qa’im (Second 
Fatimid Caliph) for the whole of his life. Both of them 
used to be very kind to him. He used to serve Mansur (Third 
Fatimid Caliph) even before he succeeded to the Caliphate, 
for some time in the reign of Mahdl and throughout the 
reign of Qa’im. Mansur, too, was very good to him. During 
this time his chief duty was the collection, preservation, and 
copying of books. 

Just prior to Qa’im's death in 335/916, and prior to 
Mansur's reigu, he was appointed a qddl, first at Tripoli and 
later at Mansuriya. 3 As he was the first of Mansur's qadls, 
the Caliph greatly increased his honour and rank, and Nu‘man, 
too, was so greatly devoted to him that he wished to die in 
his lifetime. 


1 Ibid. 

2 See footnote 2 to p. 7 above. 

3 ‘Cyun, v, folio 378. The name given to Sabra, a suburb of Qairawan, 
by Mansur, who rebuilt it. It was Muizz's capital before be came to Egypt. 
Ibn Khal., iii, 381, notes 1 and 2. It may here be added that “ Mahdiya ” 
was the name given to a seaport town lying to the south of Tunis founded 
by Mahdi in 303 (Ibn Khal., i, 231), and Mu'izz called the new capital he 
built near old Cairo (Mi§r) for his own residence by his own name, 
“ Muhzzlya ” (Ibn Khal., iii, 380). 
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Qadi an-Xu'man describes his first meeting with Mu'izz 
in very graphic terms. 1 He seems to have been greatly 
impressed bv the Imam's appearance. He says that he was 
struck by “the refulgence of the itndmat from his 
countenance ". He goes on to say that afterwards he came to 
be on very familiar terms both with Mansur and with Mu'izz, 
and became their confidant. 

Mansur had ordered him to sit as qadi within the threshold 
of his own palace. 2 But Mu'izz finding that it was an 
inaccessible place for the poor and the sick and the women, 
who were frightened to come within the precincts of the 
palace, ordered a new building to be built, where he was 
finally accommodated. 

When Mu'izz came from the north he brought with him 
an-Nu‘man as his own qadi. Mu'izz set out from Mansurlya 
on 21st Shawwal, 361 /5th August. 972, and reached Alexandria 
on 23rd Sha'ban, 362/29th May, 973, where Abu Tahir, the 
qadi of Misr (Old Cairo), came to receive him. On 2nd 
Ramadan, 362/'6th June. 973. he reached Mina, the wharf 
of Misr, opposite Giza, where he was received by the Qa’id 
Jawhar. Mu'izz reached al-Qahira (New Cairo), without 
entering Misr, on the 5th, or according to some, the 7th of 
Ramadan, 302/ the 9th or 11th June, 973. 3 

Now when Mu'izz entered Cairo and made that his home 
and remained there, he allowed Qadi Abu Tahir Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. 'Abdi'l-lah to remain as qadi of Cairo, 4 probably 
in deference to the wishes of the Qa'id Jawhar. He did 
not supersede him by appointing Nu'man. who had come 
with him as the qadi of the army. 5 in his place. Abu Tahir, 
however, always consulted Nu'man and asked him to revise 
his judgments. Thus according to the Ismailitic tradition, 

1 His words are cited verbatim in 'L'yuii, v, folios 378-379. 

- 'Uyii7i. v. folio 379. 

3 See Ibn Khallikan's account of Mu'izz. iii, 377 sqq. 

4 ‘ Cyun . vi, folio 188. 

5 Gottheil. op. cit., 269. 
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although Xu'man was not formally appointed to a higher 
official position, his real rank, as a judicial officer, was 
higher than that of Abu Tahir. 

At another place in the sixth volume of the ‘Uyunu'l- 
Akhbcir it is related that Abu Tahir remained qadl of Misr 
throughout the reign of Mu'izz, under the general supervision 
of Qiidi an-Xu'man. This continued only for a short time, 
for Xu'man died in the following year 363/ 974. and then the 
affairs passed into the hands of Abu Tahir and 'All b. Xu'man, 
who had acquired from his father much of what he had derived 
from the Pure Imams, who in turn derived it from the 
Prophet. It is well to remember here that Mu'izz and Qadl 
an-Xu'man were practically contemporaries, the Caliph dying 
two years later than his qadl in 365/976. 

After Xu'man's death Abu Tahir used to refer to ‘All b. 
Xu‘man, just as he used to refer to Xu'man in his lifetime, 
and used to have his judgments revised accordingly. This 
continued till the end of Mu'izz's reign (365/976) and the 
beginning of the reign of al-' Aziz bi’l-lah. 

Thereafter, when Abu Tahir became old and decrepit, 
and was unable to carry on the duties of Chief Qadl, he 
rode to 'Aziz and wished to resign from his post, hoping 
that someone from amongst his sons would be chosen for the 
post. 'Aziz accepted the resignation, but gave the position 
of Chief Qadl and rank in the Da' wat and in the teaching of 
the sciences and philosophy to Qadl ‘All b. Xu'man, just as 
in the time of Mu'izz that position used to be held by ‘All's 
father, Xu'man. It is further related in the ‘Uyun (vi. 
folio 188 sqq.) that when 'All took over charge, religion was 
duly served, justice became widespread in all quarters and 
injustice disappeared totally. People no longer followed ray 
(opinion) or qiyas (deduction), but they adhered to the 
injunctions of the Qur'an and the practice of the progeny of 
the Prophet, the Imams of his House, as related by the most 
trustworthy authorities. ‘All closely followed the system of 
law propounded by his father. 
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This account confirms the view that although outwardly 
Abu Tahir continued to act even in the time of Mu'izz, the 
real power as chief judge was in the hands of Xu'man. This 
state of affairs is quite in consonance with the general 
tendency of the IsmaTlis, who make a great distinction in 
the zrihir and bill in ranks. 

Character. — The ‘Uyun (vol. vi), describing the personality 
of the QadI, says that QadI an-Xu‘man held a most respected 
and honoured position with the Imams who were con- 
temporary with him. How he served Mahdi, Qa'im, and 
Mansur has been mentioned. His position went on increasing 
in the reign of each successive Imam, the zenith being reached 
in the time of Mu'izz, when he became " high in rank, great in 
fame, well-established in position, and near to his heart in 
affection ". Mu‘izz continually made mention of him and of 
his excellence, and made him Qadi l-Qudat . 1 Chief Justice, 
and added to it a high rank in the Da'wat. His regard for 
the QadI may further be judged from the fact that he himself 
led the funeral prayer of Xu'man . 2 Thus, according to 
Saiyidna Idris, not only was he a great lawyer, but a pillar 
of the Isma'lll religion. The 'Uyun does not mention his 
exact rank, but he is generally supposed to have attained 
the rank of hujjat in the hierarchy of the Isma'lll DaSvat. 
Speaking judicially, QadI an-Xu‘man's orders modified and 
went further than the orders of any officer ; moreover, 
Mu‘izz commanded him to read the books of the Imams, 
his ancestors, and to publish the sciences and the philosophy 
of the Da'wat. 

Saiyidna Idris further relates 3 that QadI an-Xu‘man was 

1 * Uyun , vi, folio 30. This is a curious statement and inconsistent 
with the accounts of other authorities, and even with the general account 
of his life given by Saiyidna Idris. It probably refers not to his official 
rank, but to his real position. It is generally understood that it w r as his 
sons ‘All and Muhammad who became Chief Qadis, and had the official ” 
title of Qadfl-Qudat, see infra, p. 14, n. 1. 

2 Ibn Khallikan. 

3 * Uyun , vi, folio 33. 
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a scholar endowed with such all-round learning and excellence 
that even his opponents had to acknowledge his merits. 
Whatever he wrote and composed, he wrote because of the 
knowledge derived from the Imams, who were his con- 
temporaries. And he wrote nothing without presenting each 
chapter or section to the Imams in question, who either 
corrected what was wrong or confirmed what was correct in 
them . 1 It is this Isma'ilT tradition, placing QadI an-Nu inan 
in such close proximity with the Imams, that gives him the 
highest rank and authority. Mu'izz is reported to have said : 
“ He who performs (or possesses) a hundredth part of 
what Nu' man performed, to him I guarantee Paradise on 
behalf of God." 2 

Ibn Zidaq, in his History of Egyptian Qadls. speaking 
of his son ‘All. is reported to have paid him a graceful 
tribute. " His father, the QadI Nu‘man ibn Muhammad, was 
a man of the highest abilities, deeply versed in the Koran, 
fully acquainted with the meaning of the expressions con- 
tained in that book . 3 skilled in the systems of jurisprudence, 
well-informed respecting the conflicting opinions entertained 
by the legists, learned in Arabic philology, in poetry of the 
higher class, in the history of the battle-days of the people 
(the Ancient Arabs), and distinguished for intelligence and 
equity. He composed for that family (the Fatimids) some 
volumes containing thousands of leaves : they were drawn 
up with great talent and in a style remarkable for the beauty 
of its cadences and rhymes.’’ 4 

Sons and Family. — QadI an-Nu'man, the founder of an 
illustrious family of qadis, was the father of two very 
distinguished sons : 

I. Abu’l-Hvsain 'All b. an-N u'.uax. 

Was a distinguished scholar and jurist. Served as qadd and 
later as supreme qddi, chief preacher and chief imam of 

1 ‘ Vyun , vi, ff. 33, 35. 

2 ‘ L'yun . vi, folio 41. 

3 Is this a reference to his ta ml books ? 

1 Ibn Khal., iii, 365-6. 
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Egypt, Syria, Mecca, and Medina, for nine years under al-‘AzTz 
bi’l-lah (fifth Fatimid Caliph). He was the first to have the 
official title of “ Qadl’l-Qudat ’’d Born 329/940, died 
374/984. ( Kitabu'l-Waldt , 589-591. and Gottheil, op. cit., 

240 sqq.) 

II. A E C ‘Abdi’l-lah Muhammad e. an-X pman. 


He was first an assistant to his brother 'All, then he acted 
for and finally succeeded him as supreme qadi. Was greatly 
respected and became very influential. Born 340/951, died 
389/999. ( Kitabul-Wuldt , 592, and Gottheil, op. cit., 
243 sqq.) 

The following table taken from Gottheil (op. cit., 238), 
with the addition of dates, gives a clear idea of the Nu'man 
family of jurists : 

Haiyun 

1 

Ahmad 

i 

Mansur 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah Muhammad 

I 

Abu Hanlfa an-Nu‘man, d. 363/974 


Abu'l-Husain 'All 
d. 374/984 

I 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Husain 
beheaded 395/1005 


Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah Muhammad 
d. 389/999 
! 

Abu I-Qilsim ‘Abclu l-‘AzIz 
killed 401/1011 

i 

Abu Muhammad al-Qasim 
linally deposed 441/1049 


III. Works 

Despite the fact that Ibn Khallikan says that the Qadi 
wrote thousands of pages and was a very prolific author, 
he is only able to mention six of his works. Nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, 18. 
and 37 in our list below. Ibn Hajar mentions none of his 
works ; and the Ithna ‘Asharl authorities mention the Da‘aim. 
Shark u’ l- A khbdr, Mukhtasaru l-Athar , and one or two others. 2 


1 Kitabu'l-W ulat, 590 22 . 

2 Mustadrak, iii, 313 sqq. 
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Gottheil thinks that only Sharhu'l-AIchbar “ seems to have 
been spared for us "A But Saiyidna ‘Imadu d-dln Idris b. 
Hasan in his ‘ Uyunul-Akhbar , vol. vi, mentions forty-two of 
his works and two more are attributed to him in the Fihristu'l- 
Majdu', viz. Xos. 14 and 44 below. 

I am giving below a classified list of the works of QadI 
an-Xu'man. without following the usual order in which they 
are mentioned in the 'Uyun. The works indicated as lost " 
or “ preserved " represents the generally received opinion of 
Western Isma’IlI scholars in India to-day. Xo information 
from the Yemen is available, and it is possible that by further 
search works considered as lost by us may be found to be 
extant. It will be observed that out of the QadTs forty -four 
works, twenty-two are considered as completely lost, eighteen 
are wholly preserved, and four are partially preserved (Xos. 4, 
17, 21, and 22). Considering the important position of the 
author, the loss of half the number of his works during the 
last five centuries is one the result of which, for Ismailism 
and Ismailitic studies generally, can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

Of the Qadfs works, only five are known to be preserved 
in European libraries ; the rest are quite unknown. An 
incomplete copy of the Sharhu’l-Akhbdr (Xo. 33) exists in the 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. Parts 13 and 14 of this work, and 
three others, viz. Da‘aimul-Isldm, I (Xo. 9), Asdsu t-Ta'wll 
(Xo. 21), and al-Majalis wal-Musdyardt (Xo. 40) have recently 
been acquired by the School of Oriental Studies, London. 2 


QadI an-Nu'man's 

AYorks 

Classified List 

Preserved . 

. 18 

Partially preserved 

4 

Totally lost 

22 

Total . 

. 44 


1 Gottheil, op. cit., 229. The MS. is Berlin, No. 9662. 

2 (1933) BSOS., vii. 33-9. 
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A. Fiqh (Canon Law) 

*1. r-UaVI oL "S' Kitdbu l-idali . 

2. T-Uiai VI Miikhlasarul-Idah. 

v_ - • • ■ 

3. jLi-VI JcS' Kitdbu l-Ikhbar. 

*4. y 4_JI al-Yanbu'. 

- 

5. jLaI»VI al-Iqtisar. 

6. ' al-Ittifdq mi'l-IJ(irdq. 

7. al-Kitdbu'l-Muqtasir. 

8. AJ>d4J 3 j — aaJl al-Qa-fidnt u l-M untakhaba . 

*9. Dan imul-Isldm. 

*10. jlTYl j^C£- Mukhlasaru'I-Athar. 

11. CU, *j> Jcf Kitdb Yawn va Laila. 

*12. ^JcS' Kitdbu t-Tahdra. 

13. 3 j-LJI a*a5^” Kaifigat us-Saldt. 

14. yA\ Minhajul-Fara id. 

B. Munazara (Controversy) 

15. jjLiJI Jc. aJI j l a!L _J1 
ar-Risalatul-Misriya fi’ r-Radd ‘alash-Shtlfi‘l. 

16. ^aI-aJI O'. Jr sj' 1 

Kitdb fihi' r-Radd 'aid Ahmad b. Shuraih al-Baghdadi 

17. o'l Jf- a^JI (3 ^LJ) oli aILJ! 

ar-Risdla Dfuitul-Baydn fVr-Radd 'aid ibn Qutaiba 

18. 1 Ikhtildf Usuli'l-Madhdhib. 

19. (? j5^') 

Ddmighu’l-Mujiz f 7 r-Radd ‘ald’l-‘Itkl (Fatakl ?). 
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C. Ta’wil (Allegorical Interpretation of the Qur'an) 

20 . ^ 1^11 ^ > 

Nahju's-Sabil ild Ma‘rifati 'Ilmit-Ta'wH. 

*21. j-U! Asasu t-T a' wll. 

*22. vW-tJl i lo .I." Ta'wilu'd-Da'd'im. 

\ 

D. Haqa’iq (Esoteric Philosophy) 

23. II ududu l-Ma' rifa . 

24. a«UV[) JcS Kitabu' t-T awhid iva'l-Imamat. 

25. Kitdb Ithbdtul-Haqa iq. 

26. a«BYI (_j (_jl "S' Kitdb fTl-Imawat . 

E. ‘Aqa’id (Dogmatics) 

*27. o jljil a-A-ai" al-Qasldatul-Muklitdra. 

28. AlioVlj . >PlS Kitabu t-T ci'dqub wa'l-Intiqad. 

29. t-Woil ^JcS' Kitabu d-Du‘ a’ . 

30. C 4 JI Kitdbu’l-Hi mma. 

31. ohl'lj Kitabu’ l-Huld wa’tk-Thiydb. 

32. ^JcS' Kitabu’ sh-Shurut. 

F. Akhbar and Sira (Tradition and Biography) 

*33. jli-VI Ska rltu' l- Akhbar. 

34. 3 CJI o'i 5 J«*-jYI) 

Dhatu’l-Minan (an urjuza). 

35. '-^■ 5 
DhatuT-Mihan (an urjuza). 

G. Ta’rikh (History) 

36. ^ Mandqib Bani Hdshim. 

* 37 . ^ics\ Iftitdhu’d-Da'icat. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 2 
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H. Wa‘z (Sermons) 

38. Ma‘alimu’l-Mahdi. 

39. JU 'LJ j^-ac Jl a!L w JI 

ar-Risala ila'l-Miirshid cid-Dal hi Misrfi Tarbiyati’l- 
Mu minln. 

*40. I jcf 

Kitdb al-Majdlis wal-Musayarat. 

I. Miscellaneous 

41 . Lj^ll Ta wilu r-Ruya. 

& 

42 . Aw "i I OUL* Mandmatu’l-A’imma. 

43. s-i'tS' Kitabu' t-T aqrV im’t-Ta'mf. 

44. AwJ! jv—Tliu Mafdtlhun-Ni‘ma. 

J. Apocrypha (Works sometimes erroneously attributed 
to QadI an-Nu‘man) 

(1) p'_ yd Taqwimu'l-Ahkdm. 

( 2 ) a>- 1 ^Jl Ar-Rahat wa’t-Tasalli. 

(3) Aw V 1 Sirat u ' l- A ’imma. 

Descriptive List 

After classifying the works of QadI an-Nu‘man, I now 
give below shortly all the information concerning each of 
the books drawn chiefly from the ‘Uyun, vol. vi. The works 
of special importance are marked with an asterisk. 

After giving the list of the Qadi’s works, Saiyidna Idris 
says 1 : “ Most of these works are well known in the Yemen 
and only a few of them are lost.” Unfortunately he does 
not say which of them had perished by his time. It is also 
stated further, on the authority of “ the author of the Sira 
of Kitama , that in addition to these the QadI was the 


1 'Uyun, vi, folio 40. 
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author of numerous rasa il (tracts) to qadis anil other 
individuals. 

A. Fiqh 

1. Kitdbul-lddh. 

A comprehensive work on fiqh containing all the authentic 
traditions and reports with their isndds, consisting of 220 
ajza'. 1 In the introduction to the lqtisdr the author says 
that it consisted of some 3.000 pages ; this approximates to 
some extent with the 3,520 pages according to the ordinary 
computation of the ajza. The author began writing it in 
Mahdi's reign. It is now completely lost, except for the 
occasional glosses and citations from it which occur in many 
fiqh works. 

2. Ikhtisdru'l-Iddh. 

A shorter work of a similar character. Obviously an 
abridgment of No. 1. Entirely lost. 

3. Kitdbul-Ikhbdr. 

A book in thirteen ajzd'. Still preserved. I have never 
seen a copy. According to the introduction in lqtisdr it is 
also an abridgment of No. 1 and consists of 300 pages. 

4. al-Yanbu’. 

This is omitted in some copies of 'Uijun, vi. Part i on 
‘ ibaddt seems to be lost ; part ii on mu‘dmaldt is still preserved. 
The introduction not being available, no further information 
is forthcoming. Next to the Da'aim, it is considered as of 
great authority in legal questions, and as of equal weight 
with Miikhtasaru'l-Aihdr , Ikhbdr, and lqtisdr. 

5. al-Iqtisar. 

Wholly preserved. Contains a very valuable introduction 
giving the extent of the Iddh (No. 1) and Ikhbdr (No. 3), 
and showing that it was the abridgment of the Ikhbdr. It 

1 Sing, juz part It is not possible to say exactly what the extent 
of the juz ’ was in those days ; to-day it is reckoned as 16 pages. See 
Hamdanl in JRAS. for April, 1933, p. 369. 
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consists of two volumes as all Isma'ili fiqh works, part i 
dealing with ‘ibdddt and part ii with mu‘amalat. Each volume 
is about 90 pages. 8 by 5 inches. Ibn Khallikan mentions it 
erroneously as al-Intisar. Gottheil (op. cit., 221) mentions 
it as follows : " Fatimide Law (says Maqrlzi), according to 
the Shi'ite doctrine, was first taught at the Azliar in Safar 
365 (975), when 'All b. Nu'man, the cadi, sat in the Cairo 
mosque known as Azliar and dictated a compendium of law 
composed by his father for the Sh Cites. This work was 
called the Iqtisdr." 

6. Kitdb al-Ittifdq ical-Iftirdq. 

Completely lost. A book in 40 ajzd' , giving the differences 
between the opinions of jurists and the correct opinion 
according to the ahlu'l-bait. Ibn Khallikan mentions 
Ikhtildfu’l-Fuqaha ; probably the same work. It should 
not be confused with No. 18, Ikhtilaf Usuli'l-Madhdhib, 
which is still preserved. 

7. Kitdb al-Muqtasir. 

Lost. An abridgment of No. 6. 

8. al-Qasidatu'l-Muntakhaba. 

Preserved. A very brief qasida in the rajaz metre con- 
taining an epitome of legal propositions. These compendiums 
are generally used for memorizing rules of law. 

9. Dai a’ imu'l-I sldm . 

Full title, Da‘d' imu’l-Isldm fi dhikril-Hdlal wa'l-Hardm 
wa’l-Qaddyd tcal-Ahkam. Preserved in its entirety. Copies 
fairly common. Consists of two volumes of about 700 pages 
each ; vol. i, dealing with 1 ibadat , begins with an important 
book on hndn ; vol. ii deals with mu dmaldl. 

It is related in the ‘ Uyunu’l-Akhbar , vol. vi, that once at 
the court of Mu'izz, Nu'man was present at a large gathering 
consisting of a number of da'is when the conversation turned 
upon the differences regarding reported traditions, and how 
on account of this a number of erroneous opinions had come 
into being as innovations. And Imam Mu'izz spoke to them 
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about correct opinions and legal propositions, and how his 
community will necessarily follow the previous generations 
closely, and repeated the curious tradition of the Prophet : 
" Verily, you will follow the paths of previous generations 
like unto a horseshoe follows upon a horseshoe, or an arrow 
feather, an arrow feather : to this extent that if they 
(the previous generations) entered the hole of a serpent, 
surely you too will follow them." 1 Then Mu‘izz reported 
the well-known hadith of the Prophet : ' 1 AVhen innovations 
appear in my community, let the learned man make manifest 
his learning ; else the curse of God be upon him ' ’ ; and 
turning to the Qadi he said : “ You, 0 Xu'inan, are the one 
indicated by this saying in these times.” 2 He then com- 
manded Xu'man to compose the Da‘a imu'l-Isldm, and 
explained to him the “roots" (usiil) and the “branches” 
(furiT) of the law, and related to him authentic traditions 
from his forefathers, the Imams of the House of the Prophet, 
and the Traditions of the Prophet himself, and distinguished 
those concerning which the reporters had differed. Mu‘izz 
further told him on the authority of Imam Ja'far as-Sadiq 

1 y! a-d 'j Oudll J i J — 9 I Jx-rf 

1 1 [f- 34] For a similar ShPite tradition see 

the hadith lexicon, Majma'ul-Bahrain , s.v. j-iS. Syed Sulaiman 
Xadwi, the learned editor of Mu'arif { Azumgadh, U.P.), kindly informs me 
that similar traditions exist also in the >Sunnite collections, e.g. Bukhari, 
Sahib, {a) Ed. Daru’l-Kutub al-Misriya, Cairo, a.h. 1327, Kitabu'l-Ftimm, 
iv, 1766 ; { b ) Ed. Mustafa al- Ba hi al-Halabl, Cairo, a.h. 1345, part ix, p. 126, 
1. 14, to p. 127, 1. 1. I regret I have no access to Krehl's edition. Muslim, 
Sahih , Ed. Daru l-Kutub al-Misriya, Cairo, a.h. 1327, Kitabicl- 1 llm , 
li, 416 4 . Tirmidhi, Ed. Mujtaha‘1 Press, Dihli, a.h. 1342, Kitaba'l-Fitan , 
li, 41 j. Sh. Md. Tahir FatanI (of Pattan. Gujrat, see El. iii. 696), Majnm * 
Bihar ul- Anwar, Xawalkishore ed.. i, 322 ; iii, 124. 

2 ^ I *^1 u y* J (V 

^ ^>LiJ I J>\ ^ J c ‘Uli <C*_J j 

i/ **\ j I I l-IA ^ 1 • JldS 4-Jp <U)| J* 9 J 

o jy\ } 1 <1 ^ ‘tl jCt sij ‘ pjlej 

yuii Ji-j cf 4 T <y a/ Ul c f - 34 l- 
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that Islam was founded upon seven “ pillars ” ( da‘a’iin , 
sing. di‘am and di'ama ), viz. walaya} tahdra. salat, zalcat, 
saicm , hajj, and jihad. Then he discussed the walaya of 
‘All : the real nature of Inidv (as distinguished from Islam) ; 
the walaya of the Imams descended from the Prophet ; the 
nature of Imamat and its transference by it ass (valid appoint- 
ment). Thereafter he related the testaments of the Prophet 
and of 'All, and how it is necessary to love the Imams ; then 
tahdra , salat, zal'dt, hajj. and jihad : then what is 
permissible and what is not regarding food, drink, sale, 
divorce, inheritance, evidence, and all the other subjects 
connected with fiqh. 

Qadi an-Nu'man composed the book as planned by Imam 
Mu‘izz, and used to get it revised chapter by chapter and 
paragraph by paragraph by Mu'izz. who rejected what was 
unsound and corrected and retained what was right. Thus 
there came into existence a book, short yet authoritative, 
which is a miracle of Mu'izz through the instrumentality of 
his dad and “friend” {wall). Qadi an-Nu’man {'Uijun, vi, 
folio 35). 

In addition to this account of the composition of the 
work, we have also a letter of al-Hakim bi’l-lah, dated 20th 
Dhu’l-Qa'da, 391, 12th October, 1001, to Harun b. Muhammad. 
da'I of the Yemen, which makes the Da’d'im the paramount 
authority in legal questions among Isma'llls. 1 2 al-Hakim, 
after discussing various questions with which we are not 
here concerned, enjoined Harun b. Muhammad to follow 
strictly that which was laid down in, and to avoid every 
path contrary to, the Book of Allah and the Traditions of 
the Prophet, as derived from liis ancestors, the rightly -guided 

1 The word walaya has several meanings, including “guardianship”. 
It may also he pronounced icilciya ; hut the Isniadlls always pronounce it 
with a fatha. It means, in its technical sense, the love and devotion which 
the true believer ( mu'min ) must have towards the Imam and the ailin' l-ba.lt . 
This duty is clearly laid down in the icasiya of ‘All preserved in the 
Da‘a’imu’l-Islam. Cf. Fyzee, Ismaili Law of Wills, 70-1 ; 74-5. 

2 This letter (si jill) is preserved in ‘Cyan, vi, folio 268. 
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Imams, and “ Your answer to those who question you 
concerning legal questions about what is forbidden and what 
is allowed should be from the Da‘d'imu’l-Islam in preference 
to all the other books which have been handed down ". 1 
Saiyidna Idris confirms this in his risdla entitled Idahul-I ldm 
iva Ibanatul-Hidayat by saying : " The Da 1 aim is to be relied 
on in preference to all other works handed down, on account 
of the dispatch of al-Hakim to his dal of the Yemen, Harun 
b. Muhammad." 2 He then cites the actual words of al-Hakim 
and adds that ” for matters on which the Da‘aim is silent, 
it is permissible to consult other authorities." These in 
practice are firstly, Mukhtasaru’l-Athdr and Yanbu ; both 
of these being of equal weight. Secondly, lkhbdr, Iqtisar, 
Muntakhaba, and any other legal works of the author : and 
lastly, later glosses like the Kildbu'l-Hawdshl , 3 and later 
works like Taqivlmu’l-AJikam, Kitabu’ n-N ajah (for marriage 
and divorce only), and a few others. 

Saiyidna Idris also relates 4 that the Wazir Ya'qub b. 
Yusuf b. Killis, himself a renegade Jew. wrote a handbook 
on fiqh, known as Musannaful-Wazlr. He began with 
tahdra, then prayer, poor-tax, fast, pilgrimage, holy war, and 
dealt with all the other chapters on fiqh, according to the 
madhhab of the Imams of the House of the Prophet. In this 
he closely followed QadI an-Nu'man. and imitated his method 
and style. Out of this work, according to Saiyidna Idris, 
only those portions are to be relied on which agree with what 
the QadI has laid down in his books like the Da' aim and the 
Mukhtasar. 


1 y f l J-\, J3U.I j S\yi J3 } 

■ Folio 19. This Risdla consists of 25-30 small folios. 

3 This is mentioned by Fyzee in his “ Ismaili Law of Mut'a ” : JBBRAS. 
for 1932. N.s., vol. viii, p. 88. 

4 ‘ Uyun , vi, folio 201. This fact is also mentioned by Gottheil, op. cit.. 
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No known copy seems to exist in Europe. 1 though in India 
complete copies are not rare, as it is generally one of the 
earliest books taught to the initiate in Ismailism. and is 
normally studied immediately after Kitdbu't-Tahdra (No. 12). 
Professor Strothmann wrote to me on 3rd March. 1932 : 
“ When I was in the Yemen. Isma'ills denied to have any 
knowledge of it ! I found it at Aden, but they would not 
give it. There was a MS. at Leipzig in the Collection of 
Gustav Fock Library." I have seen a number of complete 
copies, the oldest being a copy of vol. ii. dated a.h. 852, 
exactly five centuries old. 

An early mention of the Da’ aim occurs in the Rahatu'l-' Aql 
of Saiyidna Hamldu d-din al-Kirmani who died apparently 
shortly before the death of al-Hakim bi amri’l-lah (d. a.h. 411). 
al-Kirmani mentions several works in his introduction to 
vol. i of the Rahatu'l-' Aql, which should be read before 
studying the Rahatu'l-' Aql. First comes the Qur an and then 
several works of QadI an-Nu'man among which is the Da' aim. 
The next important reference is in the Sira of al-Mu’aiyid 
fl’d-din ash-ShlrazI. who relates that he used to hold assemblies 
in the presence of the Buwayhid Sultan Abu Kali jar, where 
he expounded inter alia the Da'aimu’l-Isldm of QadI 
an-Nu‘man. (HamdanI, “ Hist, of Isma'IlI DaSvat. etc." 
(1932), JRAS., 126, 131.) And lastly. Dr. HamdanI kindly in- 
forms me that Saiyidna Tmadu’d-dln Idris b. Hasan mentions 
the Da'aim also in his Zahru l-Ma'dni, chap. xvii. These 
are all the references I have been able to collect so far, but 
I feel certain that there must be several others which I have 
been unable to trace, for the Da'aim is a work of outstanding 
importance in the Da'wat literature. 

The Da'd'im is also mentioned in the following works : 
By Strothmann, s.v. " ShTa " : EL iv, 355 ; s.v. " Bohoras " : 
El. i, 739 ; Kashfu l-Hujub ival-Astdr (ed. Hidayet Husain, 
Calcutta), Nos. 1095-6 ; Raudatiil-J dnndt (Tehran), by 

1 A copy of vol. i has only recently been acquired by the School of 
Oriental Studies, London. BSOS. for 1933, vii, 33-9. 
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Md. Baqir al-Khwansari. 658 13 -659 2 : Kaskfu z-Zunun 
(Constantinople ed.), i, 492 ; Muntahal-Maqdl by Md. b. 
Isma'il (Tehran), 318 ; and the Mustadrak cites it con- 
tinuously ; but see particularly iii, 313 sqq. 

A summary of vol. ii in Hindustani was published under 
the title of Shark u 1-Masa il. Extracts from it have been 
published by me: (1) on "Bequests to Heirs" (1929), 
JBBRAS., N.S. 5, 141 ; and (2) on " Mut’a ” (1932). ibid., 
N.S. 8, 85. The Kitabul-Wasayd from volume ii. containing 
that very interesting document, the wasiya of ‘All. is being 
published by me with a translation, notes, and an introduction 
in the Ismaili Law of Wills (Oxford University Press). 

10. Mukhtasarul-Athar (also Ikhtisdrul-Athar ?). 

Later Imam Mu'izz asked Nu'man to abridge the Da 1 aim 
for the use of officials and judges, and this abridgment was 
called Ikhtisaru'l-Athar. It is to be noted that the book, 
which exists to day in two volumes, similar in arrangement 
to the DalTim but shorter by about half, is called 
Mukhtasaru'l-Athdr. It is very curious that in the introduction 
to this work nothing is mentioned about its being the abridg- 
ment of the Da 1 aim. According to the introduction, the 
book was composed in 348, and ‘All b. Nu'man was permitted 
to teach it. As it exists to-day it is the recension of Nu'man's 
grandson, Husain b. ‘All b. Nu'man. In all probability the 
two works are the same, although in his account of our author 
Saiyidna Idris only mentions jlTYl In the 

introduction to the first volume of the Mukhtasarul-Athar, as 
it now exists, we have the following from the author himself : 

jliYl jLali-V . 

The Ikhtisaru’l-Athar was originally named Kitabu d-Dinar , 
because it could be copied for a dinar. But when Mu'izz 
examined it, he found it of great value, as it contained in 
short compass many authentic traditions of the Imams, and 
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recommended to Qadi an-Nu'man that the title should be 
a more dignified one and suggested Ikhtisdru’l-Athdr ; for 
in his view the title Kitabu d-Dinar reduced the book in 
the eyes of the people. This book was also carefully revised 
and corrected by Imam Mu‘izz. if Saiyidna Idris and the 
introduction to the book are to be believed. 

The book is wholly preserved. It consists of two volumes 
of about 350 pages each, and the distribution of the subject 
is the same as that of the Dn'aim. except that the important 
chapter on I man, which is a characteristic feature of the first 
volume of the Da‘aim , is absent here and we have tahdra 
at the very commencement. 

11. Kitab Yaum wa Laila. 

Probably preserved. Xo copy has been seen by me so far. 
A popular work concerning the obligatory prayers. 

12. Kitabu t-Tahara. 

Preserved. A brief work of about 200 pages on ritual 
purity (tahdra), and on prayers, both obligatory ( mafruda ) 
and traditional (masnuna). It is generally the first book 
taught to beginners in the Ismailitic sciences. 

13. Kaifiyatu s-Salat. 

Lost. A controversial work showing the fallacies of other 
sects who do not follow the Prophet’s injunctions. 

14. Mi nhaju’ l-Fara id. 

Preserved. This work is not mentioned in the list given 
in the ‘Uyun, but it is attributed to our author in the 
Isma‘IlI bibliography Fihristul-Majdu' . It deals with the 
laws of inheritance. A tract of about 30 folios (5 by 7-.} 
inches) of doubtful authenticity. 

B. Munazara (Controversy) 

15. ar-Risdlatul-Misrlya fVr-Radd ‘alash-Shafi%. 

Lost. A polemical tract against Imam Shafi‘i. In two 
large parts. 
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16. Kitab Flhi'r-Radd ‘aid Ahmad b. Sknraih al-Baghdadl. 
Lost. Similar to above against Ibn Shuraih. In two 

parts. 

17. ar-Risala Dhdtu l-Baijdn fTr-Radd ‘ aid Ibn Qutaiba. 
Partially preserved at least. Polemic against 'Abdu'l-lah 

b. Muslim b. Qutaiba. I have not come across complete 
copies. The one I have seen contains the first eight ajza' . 
about sixty small folios, 4 by 5 inches. 

18. Ikhtilaf Usuli'l-Madkahib. 

Preserved. From the title it seems to be a very valuable 
work. I have only been able to examine one very modern 
and imperfect copy : 139 folios, 5 by 8 inches. But copies 
are not very rare. The introduction shows that the work 
before us is the recension of QadiT-Qudat 1 ‘AbduT-'Aziz b. 
Muhammad b. an-Nu‘man. It is further said that QadI 
an-Nu'man showed the book to Imam Mu'izz ; his son. 
Muhammad, to Imam 'Aziz ; and 'AbduT-’AzIz in turn showed 
it to Imam al-Hakim. The copy before me is too incorrect 
for detailed work ; but it is a book which, carefully studied, 
should give us much information regarding the legal system 
of the IsmaTlls. although a cursory perusal of it produces 
a disappointing impression. 

19. Damighu'l-M ujiz (? or Mu' akhkhar) fTr-Radd ‘ald'l-Itki 

(1 or FatakI). 

Lost. In four ajza'. 

C. Ta’wil (Allegorical Interpretation) 

20. Nahju’s-Sabll ild Ma‘rifati ‘Ilmi't-Ta'wil. 

Lost. In two volumes. 

21. Asasut-Ta' wll. 

Partially preserved. Written before No. 22. Saiyidna 
Idris says that only sixteen ajza’ are preserved. A very 
important and much studied work, dealing with waldya and 
numerous Qur’anic stories and verses. A complete Persian 


1 A title never applied to QadI an-Nu‘man, see note 1 to p. 12. 
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version was made by Saiyidna al-Mu'aiyid fi'd-din, which is 
in existence to-day, but copies are very rare. The intro- 
duction says that the volume contains the “ inner meaning ” 
of what is stated in the Da 1 aim. The copy I have seen 
has 325 folios, about 5 by 9 inches, and seems to contain 
seventeen ajza’. 

22. Ta'wihid-Da‘d'im. 

Partially preserved. This is the title by which it is generally 
known ; but the full title according to a MS. examined by 

me is : dt-Ail ajAs- ^ j 

AIca ,J>_ jl“ <j. 340 folios, 5 by 9 inches. Six ajza 

are preserved, each containing ten majalis . sixty majalis in all. 
Deals only with the first volume of Da'aim on ‘ibcidat. In 
the ‘Uyun, Saiyidna Idris mentions twelve ajza ; possibly 
the second half is lost. A very important work. It is read 
soon after the Da‘aim among Western IsmaTUs in India. 

D. Haqa’iq (Esoteric Philosophy) 1 

23. Hududu’l-Ma'rifa fi Tafslri’l-Qufan wat-TanbVi ‘ald’t,- 

Td’wil. 

Lost. Contained exegesis and ta wll. Seventy ajza'. 

24. Kitdbu't-Taudiid ica'l-Imamat. 

Preserved. In two volumes. I have not seen a copy. 
Deals with the public utterances of ‘All I. 

25. Kitdb Ithbatu'l-Haqa iq ft Ma‘rifati T awhidi l-Khdiiq. 
Lost. In one volume. 

26. Kitdb fi'l-Imdmat. 

Lost. In four volumes. This was distinct from No. 24 ; 
and seems to have been lost since Saiyidna Idris's times. 


1 Although the sections G and D are so divided, it is not always easy to 
distinguish clearly between a work dealing with tawtl and another with 
haqa'iq. 
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E. ‘Aqa’id (Dogmatics) 

27. al-Qasldatiil-Muhhtara. 

Preserved. A short qasida in the rajaz metre, concerning 
Imamat and Hujjat, who is fit for these positions and who is 
not, although he claims it. 

28. Kitdbu t-Ta'dqub (or taaqqub) wa’l-Intiqdd. 

Lost. In one juz'. 

29. Kitdbu d-Du‘ a' . 

Lost. In two ajzd'. 

30. Kitdbu' l-Himma fi Addbi Ittibd‘i'l-A'imma. 

Preserved. In two parts. A volume of about 200 folios. 

An interesting work showing how one should act in ordinary 
life so as to conform with the social manners and practices 
of the Imams. 

31. Kitdbu’ l-Huld iva th-Thiydb. 

Lost. In one juz'. It is very unfortunate that this is lost, 
for it may have contained much curious and entertaining 
information. 

32. Kitdbu’ sh-Shurut. 

Lost. Its extent is not mentioned in the 'Uyun, nor the 
subject with which it dealt. 

F. Akhbar and Sira (Tradition and Biography) 

33. Sharhu’ l- Akhbar. 

Full title : Kitdb Sharhu’ l- Akhbar fi Fadd'ili'n-Nabi 
al-Mukhtdr iva Alil-Mustafin al-Akhyar min aJ-A'imimti'l- 
Athdr. Preserved, in four volumes, sixteen ajzd'. A large 
work, concerning the Imams and their excellence. Partially 
preserved (eight ajza’ only) in Berlin, No. 9662. Ahlwardt, 
ix, 295. Complete copies are not uncommon in India. 

34. Dhatu’l-Minan (an urjuza). 

Lost. Contained in metrical form the biography of Imam 
Mu‘izz. 

35. Dhdtu’l-Mihan (an urjuza). 

Lost. Concerning the biography of Makhlad ad-Dajjdl 
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al-Mariq. This Makhlad ‘‘ ad-Dajjal ” seems to be the well- 
known Kharijite rebel. Ibn Khallikan (iii, 182) says : It 
was in the reign of al-Qa'im that Abu YazTd Makhlad Ibn 
Kaidad 1 the Kharijite revolted against tlie Shi'ite dynasty.” 
Makhlad died in the reign of Mansur (Ibn Khah, i, 220). 

G. Ta’rikh (History) 

36. Manaqib Bam Hashim tea Mathdlib Bam Umayya. 
Preserved. Two volumes. This work and Nos. 33 

and 37 were written at the command of Imam Mu‘izz. 
Historical work containing praise for the Imams of the house 
of Hashim and blame for the Umayyad family. 

37. Iftitdliu d-Da’icat iva Ibtida n'd-Daiclat. 

Preserved. In two volumes. A very important work 
dealing with the early history of the Fatimids in Egypt. 
Ibn Khallikan mentions it as Kitab Ibtida ad-Da‘wat li'l- 
‘Ubaidhjin. 

H. Wa‘z (Sermons) 

38. Kitab Ma'dlim al-Mahdi. 

Lost. In one volume. Contained the religious teaching of 
Imam MahdI. 

39. ar-Risala ilal-Murshid ad-Da‘i hi Misr fi Tarbiyatrl- 

Mu' mimn. 

Lost. In one volume. Tract, concerning the teaching of 
true believers written to the da i of Misr (Old Cairo). Generally 
known by the title of Tarbiyatu'l-Mu’minm. 

40. Kitab al-Majalis wa'l-Musdyardt. 

Preserved. In four volumes. A huge work of some 1,000 
pages of a didactic nature giving an account of seances with 
Imam Mu'izz. The work contains some autobiographical 
information, but I have not had the opportunity to go through 

1 Maqrizi, Khitat, Cairo ed., has l£j| oi £■ , ii, 163, ,. 

See also O’Leary, His. Fat. Khal., 89. 
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it carefully. It is one of the books greatly studied by students 
in the early stages. 

I. Miscellaneous 

41. Tct'u'ilu r-Ru'ya. 

Preserved. In one volume. On the interpretation of 
dreams. I have not come across this book. 

42 . Manamatu'l-A'imma. 

Lost. In one volume. On the dreams of Imams. 

43. Kitab at-TaqrV ica't-Ta'nlf. 

Lost. A book upbraiding those who presume to write 
books on legal questions without proper knowledge. Two 
large volumes. It is a pity this is lost ; it may have contained 
much to dissuade the present writer from his task and to 
instil diffidence. 

44. M afdti h u'n- Ni ' tm . 

Full title: Mafatih u'n-Ni'ma fl dhikr Imtihanil-Iihalq fx 
avfusihim wa amwalihim. Preserved. This is not mentioned 
in the ‘ TJyun ; but only in the Fihristul-Majdu 1 . Concerning 

the Qur'anic verse (9, 11): J I ^y*c aI'I j! 

< LLaJ I jl-> I . I have not come 

across this work. 

J. Apocrypha 

(1) Taqwlmul-Aljkam. 

Is a legal work, containing a very brief summary of legal 
rules in the form of a code. The propositions of law are 
generally numbered as 1, 2, 3. etc. It is a modern work of 
unknown authorship, and is not uncommonly used as a handy 
book of reference. Copies, not uncommon. 

(2) ar-Rahat icat-Tasalli. 

This is also sometimes ascribed to Qadi an-Nu‘man. It 
is a very small tract of about 25 pages of a didactic character. 
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(3) Siratu’l-A’imma. 

No. 42 above is in. some copies of the 'Uyun called Siratu'l- 
A'imma. I cannot explain the confusion. Except the svras 
of Mu'izz and of Makhlad (Nos. 34 and 35). the Qadi is not 
known to he the author of any others. May be the same work 
as No. 36, which is sometimes known as Manaqib ahl <tl Bait . 

Bombay. 

December , 1932 
142 . 



The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakesari over the 

Pallavas 

By Hev. Fr. H. HERAS. S.J. 


\ N inscription on one of the walls of one of the Kodumbalur 
^ temples in the Pudukkottai State accidentally mentions 
the Pallavas. This inscription has long been overlooked by 
the historians of the Pallavas. It is already high time to 
study this reference in the light of what we now know about 
the Pallava kingdom. 

The inscription was first noticed by Mr. Yenkayva in 1908. 1 
II a o Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri also refers to it. 2 Mr. S. 
Kadhakrishna Ayyar was the first to publish a fragment of 
it. translated in his Historg of the Pudukkottai State . 3 The full 
text was published in Inscriptions of the Pudakkottai State . 4 
The substance of the inscription was also mentioned in the 
Chronological List of Inscriptions . 5 Very recently Professor 
K. A. Xilakantha Sastri. University of Madras, has published 
afresh the text and a translation of the inscription, with his 
own remarks, in the Journal of Oriental Research , a 

The inscription records the construction of three v ananas 
(temples) and a watha at Kodumbalur by a chief named 
Bhuti Vikramakesari. The genealogy of the family is. as 
usual, given in the beginning of the inscription. The history 
of these chiefs — the Irukkavels of Kodumbalur — is still to be 


written. 

The first obscure point about them is their chronology, 
dir. Kadhakrishna Ayyar. speaking of the constructor of the 
temples, says : " We shall not be far wrong if we take Pudi 

1 .1 IKK., ions. p. 87. 

SJJ., ni, p. 249. 

3 l’adhakrishna Ayyar. Geneial History nf the Pudukkottai State, 
Appendix, p. iv. 

4 Inscriptions (Texts) nf the Pudukkottai State, p. 9. Xo. 14. 
Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Pmtukl.ottai State, p. 2, Xo. )4. 

b JOB., vil, pp. 1-10. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 
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(Bhuti) Vikramakesarl to have lived towards the close of the 
ninth century and in the first half of the tenth century." 1 
Perhaps Mr. Kadhakrishna Ayyar was induced to assign 
this late date to Bhuti Vikramakesarl on account of the latter’s 
victory over the Pallava army in the inscription. That 
author apparently identified this Pallava defeat with the 
cause of the extinction of the Pallava Dynasty towards the 
close of the ninth century. 

Professor Xilakantha Sastri. moved by " the similarity of 
names or vague palaeographical inferences finally concludes 
that “ we have therefore no reason to accept a date about 
A.J). 800 for Vikramakesarl in preference to one. say between 
a.d. 950 and 970. suggested by the considerations urged in 
the preceding paragraph " , 3 

I am of opinion that Bhuti Vikramakesarl belongs to a much 
earlier period. Already Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
expressed his view that on palaeographical grounds the 
inscription was " much earlier " than the time of Aditya 
Karikala II. 4 with whom Mr. Venkayya and Professor 
Nilakantha Sastri make Bhuti Vikramakesarl contemporary. 
My opinion is not founded upon palaeographical reasons, 
but upon facts referred to in the same Kodumbalur 
inscription. 

According to the Kodumbalur inscription the only pre- 
decessors of Bhuti Vikramakesarl about whom something 
definite is said are the following two. who happen to be his 
immediate predecessors : — 

Paradurgamardana 

Samarabhirama 

I 

1 

-Bhuti Vikramakesarl 

1 Rarlhakrishna Ayyai, oj>. (it.. Appendix, p. iv. 

J JOB., v i i . p. 4. 

3 Had., p. <>. 

4 A II , iii. p. g49. 
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Paradurgamardana is called the conqueror of Yatapi. and 
Samarabhirama is said to have killed the C’halukya at the 
battle of Adhirajamaiigala. If the opinions of Mr. Radha- 
krishna Ayyar or Professor Xilakantha Sastri. saying that 
Bhuti \ ikramakesarl lived towards the close of the ninth 
century or during the tenth century, were true, then his 
father Samarabhirama must be placed about the middle of 
the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth. Xow the 
Chalukya Empire was finally overrun by the Rastrakutas 
shortly after the middle of the eighth century. Samara- 
bhirama could hardly have killed the Chalukya Emperor 
when the Chalukya Empire did not exist any more. 

Professor Xilakantha Sastri sincerely acknowledges this 
difficulty : " There seems to be no indication in any other 
records of the early tenth century of a conflict of the C'liajukyas 
of Badami with the Tamils to which the battle of Adhira- 
jamaiigala may be referred." But his explanation of the 
possible existence of Chalukya chiefs at Badami under the 
Rastrakutas. besides being an unwarranted assumption, is 
absolutely improbable . 1 

As regards the achievement of Paradurgamardana. Yatapi, 
a city which he boasts to have conquered, is the same as 
Badami, the capital of the same Chalukya Empire. Xow 
during the time of the early Chalukyas, Badami was conquered 
once only, when Xarasimhavarman Maliamalla, the Pallava 
monarch, after defeating Pulikesi II who had invaded his 
kingdom, captured the capital of his enemy . 2 At this very 
time the Kodumbalur chiefs were the feudatories of the 
Pallava monarchs. for the Sittannavasal cave had been carved 
shortly before, during the reign of the Mahamalla's father. 
It is but natural that the then Kodumbalur chief, whoever 
lie was. would have helped his overlord in driving the 
Chalukyas out of Tondamandala. Therefore this conquest 
of Yatapi mentioned in the Kodumbalur inscription is no 

1 JOB., vii, p. 7. 

2 SII, y i, p. l.”>2 ; n. P* JA.y viii, p. 277. 
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other than the conquest of Vatapi effected by Narasiriihavar- 
man Mahamalla. Very often the subordinate petty kings in 
these inscriptions claim for themselves the laurels obtained 
on the battle-field while fighting under their overlord. 

As a matter of fact this identification of these two conquests 
of Badami. one by the Pallava Emperor and the other by 
the Kodumbalur chief, finally helps us to understand a 
passage of some Chalukya inscriptions which has not been 
explained hitherto. Thus the Karnul plates of Vikramaditya I 
inform us that Pulikesi II was defeated by three allied 
kings. 1 One of these kings evidently was Prince Manavamma, 
lawful king of one of the kingdoms of Ceylon, but then 
temporarily expelled from it by a usurper. He being the 
guest of X ara.simhavarma n I helped this ruler against the 
enemies of his kingdom. 2 But who was the third king who 
helped Xarasiriiha against the invader ? Elsewhere 3 I have 
suggested that he might possibly be King Kanduvethi. who 
according to the same Mahavamsa was another friend of 
Prince Manavamma. 4 Yet this was a mere suggestion without 
any strength. The Kodumbalur inscription now reveals to 
us that the third king of the confederacy against the Chalukvas 
was the Kodumbalur king. Paradurgamardana. 

As regards Paradurgamardana's son, Famarabhirama, he 
is again mentioned in a war against the Chalukvas. He is 
said to have killed the Chalukya at the battle of Adhiraja- 
mahgala. Mas this another war, or perhaps the same one 
referred to above l I am inclined to the latter opinion, 
compelled by the following reasons : — 

(1) The next war between the Chalukvas and the Pallavas 
after the conquest of Vatapi was the war between Yikrama- 
ditya I and Paramesvaravarman I. Then the southernmost 
portion of the Cholamandala was not under the Pallava sway 

1 BBRAS., xvi, p. 

- Mabcivamia, pt. ii, p. 35. 

3 Hera% Studies in Pallava H i dory. p. 315. 

4 Maha Lamia, pt. ii, p. 34. 
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any more. The Gadval plates of the Chalukya Emperor 
Vikramadiya I. after narrating the capture of Kanchl during 
the reign of Paramesvaravarman I, tell us that the Chalukya 
Emperor “ encamped in Uragapura in the Cholika 
province "T This Uragapura according to all authors and 
commentators cannot be any other place but Uraiyur, the 
ancient capital of the Cholas. near Trichinopoly. Hence in 
the time of Paramesvaravarman, Trichinopoly and its 
neighbourhood, and much more the territories comprised now 
within the boundaries of the State of Pudukkottai. were 
already lost to the Pallavas. Hence the Kodumbajur chiefs 
were not feudatories of the Pallavas any more, and therefore 
as subordinate chiefs, probably under the Chojas. had no 
private grudge against the Chalukyas. 

(2) The fact that according to the Kuram plates of Para- 
mesvaravarman I, Narasimhavarman Mahiimalla wrote in 
the flesh of Pulikesi II, on his back, the three syllables of the 
word -1 Vijaya " as he would on a copperplate. 1 2 when taken 
literally, and combined with the capture of Badami 
immediately after this event, has already led some to suspect 
that Pulikesi II died on the battle-field. 3 The wording of the 
Kodumba]ur inscription tends to confirm this opinion. 

(3) The battle at Adhirajamangala mentioned in the 
Kodumbalur inscription may be identified with the battle 
of Manimahgala, 4 called by another inscription Pariya- 
Bhumanimangala. 5 If this identification is not acceptable, 
there is no inconvenience in supposing a new battle, for the 
inscription, after mentioning these battles, also says that the 
Chalukya army was defeated in other places. 

This achievement of Samarabhirama refers, therefore, to 
the same war between Pulikesi II and Narasimhavarman 

1 EL, x, p. 

2 SI I., i, p. 152. 

3 Smith, EHL, p. 495 ; Fleet, Kanme.se Du nastier, p. 358. 

* SII., i. P. 132. 

5 I A., viii, p. 277. 
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Mahamalla. It is not uncommon in inscriptions of that 
period to find facts attributed to kings which, after some 
study, lead one to acknowledge that they wore really done 
under those kings, but not while they were actually reigning : 
it was when they were only crown-princes during the reign 
of their fathers that those facts took place. Thus the Chalukva 
Emperor Yinayaclitya is said in the Yakkaleri plates of 
Kirtivarman IT to have captured the army of the King of 
Kanchl . 1 Yet the Kendiir plates of the same monarch, 
published some years afterwards, removed any shadow of 
doubt when stating that Yinayaditya vanquished " the 
proud army of the confederacy of the kings of the lord of 
Kanchl. at the command of his father ”. 2 Such is the custom 
of the inscriptions when there is nothing or little to be said 
in connection with the actual king : then his achievements 
as crown-prince are referred to. Such was very likely the 
case of Samarabhirama. where his achievement as crown- 
prince is mentioned under his name as king. Indeed, there 
i- nothing far-fetched in the supposition that Samarabhirama, 
as heir apparent accompanied his father in the war of the 
Pallavas against the Chalukvas. and that in the midst of the 
turmoil of battle, he was fortunate enough to find himself in 
face of the Chalukva monarch, near enough to deal him a 
death-stroke . 3 

1 Hud.. |). 28. 

- A/., i\. p. 20.“>. C'f Her.i*., Stutht''* tu I'nlUtm IltstfUji, pp. 48 .>0. 

3 The only serious objection against our views as regards this Kodumbajur 
< bronolnay is archaeological. The temples of Kodumb.Vfir built bv Bhiiti 
Vikranmkcsari seem to belong to a much later period. The general style 
of the temples, the technique of the sculpture, the system of construction, 
appear Chula rather than Pallava. and look more of the tenth century 
than of the seventh. Act between this objection and the objection of the 
capture of Badami and the slaving of the Chalukva king in the ninth or 
tenth centuries, the former seems to be more easily solved. As a matter 
of fact, the Xodumbalur temples may be classified an *’ archaeological 
puzzle or as an architectural phenomenon ’ . Tf those temples are 
finally placed in the tenth or even in the eleventh century, you will still 
have the square cupola-like umbrella of the top of the vitnana and specially 
the construction itself of the vimatm — without precedent and without 
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This long disquisition into Pallava-Chalukya history will 
finally help us a great deal to establish the chronology 
of the Kodumbalur chiefs, and to determine when Bhuti 
Vikramakesarl defeated the Pallavas. his overlords. 

As seen above. Paradurgamardana was a contemporary of 
Xarasimhavarman Mahamalla. Yet the reigns of these two 
kings, overlord and feudatory, do not seem to be fully 
synchronous, for there was onlv one generation between 
Xarasimhavarman Mahamalla and Paramesvaravarman I in 
whose reign we already find Uraivur. and therefore Triehino- 
polv. “ within the C'hSlika province." Now between the reign 
of Paradurgamardana and the time of this northern enlarge- 
ment of the Chola kingdom we must place the reign of 
Samnrabhirama and part of the reign of Bhuti Yikramakesari 
down to the time of his defeating the Pallavas. This seems 
to suggest that at the time of the capture of Badami by 
Narasimhavaman Mahamalla helped by Paradurgamardana, 
which was in the beginning of Narasiriiha's reign, the 
Kodumbalur chief was then already an old man. whose reign 
was near its close. The circumstance that his son Samara - 
bhirama. then only the heir apparent, took such an active 
part beyond that of his father in this war against the 
C’halukyas. even as to claim to have slain the Chalukya 
monarch, shows that this prince was far from being an 
inexperienced youth : rather he must have been a man of 
maturity, courage, and valour, able to decide the fate of the 
armies on the battle-field : all of which inclines us to believe, 
that the father of such a warrior could not but be of an 
advanced age. 

Now, since the capture of Kahchi by Yikramaditya I took 


( on>equent. totally unique m South Indian ar< hrteeture — without a 
satisfactory explanation. Bhuti Yikramakesari or his architect, or perhaps 
both, were geniuses nun h beyond their ape. Had the style of Kodumbalur 
found followers, a new >t\ie of architecture would have existed m South 
Judin. But now the temple?, are like an isolated instance of the work of 
a genius that found no follower^. 
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place some time during the reign of Narasirhhavarman's 
second successor, and since at this time Uraivur was already 
lost to the Cholas. we must acknowledge that the reign of 
Samarabhirama roughly coincides with that of Narasiiii- 
havarman — for the latter's successor, Mahendravarman II 
had a short reign 1 and that of Bhfiti Yikramakesarl with 
that of Paramesvaravarman I. It is therefore evident that 
in order to make this necessary synchronous arrangement 
we must admit that Paradurgamardana died-not long after 
the capture of Badami. 

Now the date of this event has been already fixed as 
a.d. 637. 2 Therefore we may draw the chronological table 
(p. 41) of these kings giving to each of them, excepting to 
Mahendravarman II (for the reasons given above), an average 
reign of 25 years. 

From an inspection of the table we may draw the 
following deductions : — 

(1) The reign of Samarabhirama was probably coming to 
a close when Paramesvaravarman I ascended the throne. 

(2) A few years only (five years, according to our calcula- 
tion) after the enthronement of Paramesvaravarman I. 
Bhuti Vikramakesarl took up the chieftainship of Kodumbfdur. 

(3) Before the end of Paramesvaravarman Is reign, the 
southernmost portion of the Chojamandala had already been 
wrested from the Pallavas. 

(4) Therefore the defeat inflicted upon the Pallava army 
took place during the reign of Paramesvaravarman I. 

It is therefore evident that during the reign of Paramesvara- 
varman I and even during the first half of his reign, between 

1 Mahendravarman II, the immediate successor of Xarasiiidiavarman I. 
seems to have had a very short reign. He died childless, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Paramesvaravarman I. The inscriptions do not say any- 
thing definite about him. As a matter of fact the Chalukya Emperor, 
who wanted to take revenge of the defeat inflicted uj)on his father bv 
Narasiiiihavarman I, had not even time to attack his first son and 
successor. 

2 Heras, op. cit.. p. 53. 
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665-7 and 674, the southernmost portion of the C'holamandala 
was lost by the Pallavas. 

Year" Chalukya 

History 

Pallava 

History 

Kodumbalur 

History 

630 Keign of Pulikesi , 
IJ (continued). 

Beginning of reign 
of Xarasiriiha- 

varman Maha- 

malla. 

Pvcign of Paradurga- 
mardana (con- 
tinued). 

636-7 Capture of Badami 
and death of 
PulikeM IT. 

Chao^. 

640-2 

— 

Probable death of 
Paradurgamardana 
and beginning of 
reign ot Samar.7- 
bhirama. 

6.V> Probable begin ning 
of reign ot Yikra- j 
maditya I. 

1 

Probable death ot 
Xarasiiiihavarman 
Maliamalla a n d 
beginning of reign 
of Mahendravar- 
man IT. 


660-1 

Probable death of 
Mahendravarman 

II and beginning 
of reign of Para- 
lne^vannan 1. 


06“)- 7 


Probable end of reign 
of Samarabhirama 
and beginning of 
reign of Bhuti 
Yikra m akesari. 

674 Date of the en- 
campment of the 
Chalukya army 
at Uragapura 
(Uraiyur), when 
the Gadval plates 
were issued. 


The territory south 
of the Kaveri. and 
therefore the terri- 
tory of the Kodum- 
balur chiefs was 
already under the 
Chola kings. 

6H.V 6 — 

Probable death ot 
Paramesvaravar - 
man I. 


How this came to pass we cannot state, for our only direct 
information is the mention of the defeat inflicted by Bhuti 
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Yikramakesarl. in the Kodumbajur inscription. Yet a small 
piece of information given by the same inscription against the 
name of Samarabhirama, Bhuti Yikramakesarfs father, 
connected with the preceding history of the Pallava conquests, 
gives us sufficient light to conjecture the probable course of 
events. 

All the southern territories of the Pallava kingdom from 
Madras down to Pudukkottai had been wrested from the 
Chojas. 1 It is but natural that the Chojas should wait for 
the first opportunity to reconquer the lost territories. In the 
meantime, while they did not yet dare to defy the Pallava 
power, they did not waste time, and continued preparing 
themselves for the forthcoming struggle. One of these 
preparations was the union by marriage with the families of 
the Pallava feudatories ruling over their old territory. One 
of these families was that of the Kodumbalur chiefs. The 
Kodumbalur inscription informs us that Samarabhirama, the 
father of Bhuti Yikramakesarl. married the C'hoja Princess 
Anupama. who according to the inscription was the daughter 
of the Chola king. 2 It is not difficult to imagine what 
happened a few years after. When Bhuti Yikramakesarl, 
the son of a Chola princess, ascended the throne, a C'hola- 
Kodumbajur alliance against the Pallavas was very easily 
effected, and the result of this alliance was the Pallava defeat 
mentioned in the Kodumbalur inscription. The probable 
date of this event may be a.d. 670. 

Is there any hint of these probable events in the con- 
temporary C'hoja history ? The onlv C'hoja king of the 
seventh century well known to us is Ko Chen Kannan. He 
is called by Tirumangai Alwar, the overlord of the earth and 
vanquisher of the Southern king and the lords of Kudagu, 
Kohgu and the lord of the Southern Tamil country and 
the Northern king. Moreover, he is said to be the victor 

1 Cf. Hera>. op. cit.. pp 10-21. 

- JOR. t vii, p. 10. 
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at \ enri and Alundai. 1 Now this latter place seems to be in 
the Tanjore district. All these data point to a king who 
reconquered part of the Tondamandala up to some villages 
of the Tanjore district, evidently from the Pallavas, the 
only rulers of the country in those days. The same king is 
said to have defeated the Pandya king, called the Southern 
king or the lord of the Southern Tamil country. Now the 
Kodumbalur inscription tells us that Bliuti Vikramakesarl 
defeated the Pallavas and the Pandyas alike. It is therefore 
likely that these campaigns of Ko Chen Kannan and of 
Bliuti Vikramakesarl against the Pallavas and the Pandyas 
were the same campaign. Hence it seems quite probable that 
the ('hoja king who sought the alliance of the Kodumbalur 
chief in his war against the Pallavas was K5 Chen Kannan. 
This was the first design of the Choja reaction against the 
Pallavas. 

Was this territory conquered by the C’hola king, aided by 
Bliuti Vikramakesarl, ever reconquered by the Pallavas ? 
Undoubtedly so. for in the north-western portion of the 
Pudukkottai State, the Kelattur Taluka. there are five 
inscriptions of the time of the later Pallava kings : two of 
the time of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, 2 two of the time 
of Dantivarman. 3 and one of the time of Nripatungavarman. 4 

It is very significant that all the inscriptions found in the 
Pudukkottai State with reference to the Pallavas, after 
the victory of Bhuti Vikramakesarl, are inscriptions of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla and his successors only. In point 
of fact the two reigns of Narasiiiihavarman II Kiijasimha 
and of Paramesvaravarman II seem to have been very 
peaceful. But in the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla we 
find the Dramila princes allied with the usurper Chitramava 

1 Penya Timmoh , iv, 6. stanza* 5, 6, 8, and 9. 

- Cfuuitolngiatl Jjist ttf tfr< [n<crij)tioh'< of th< Pmlukioltm Stnte, p. 2, 
Nos. 15 and 16. 

3 Ibid . Xos. 17 and 18. 

* Ibid., Xo. 19. 
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besieging Xandivarman. the lawful king, in the fortress of 
Xandipura. This place seems to be the modern village 
of Xathan-Kovil near Kumbhakonam. Xandipura was 
undoubtedly on the boundary of the then Pallava kingdom, 
for. as seen before. Uraiyur, near Trichinopolv. was already 
C'liola territorv. Tile Dramila princes were the Tamilian 
kings . 1 riz. the Pandva and the C'liola kings, who were 
supposed to be the traditional enemies of the Pallavas. to 
whom perhaps the then Kodumbajur chief, a feudatory of 
the Cholas. may be added. 

The siege of Xandipura was finally raised when the faithful 
general Udavachandra " slew Chitramava and others " and 
“'defeated the hostile army " in a series of battles . 2 Xow 
among the places where these battles were fought there is one 
Xelveli. which Dr. Hultzsch identified with modern Tinnevelly. 
This seems to suggest that the hostile army of the Dramila 
princes was defeated in a series of battles, as far south as 
Tinnevelly. and therefore that the old Pallava territories, 
and even perhaps some more, were concpiered anew. The 
Kodumbajur chiefs had therefore to offer their allegiance to 
the Pallavas once more, though apparently very unwillingly. 

1 Cf. Gopalan. History of tin. PaWua* of Kanchi , p. 124. 

2 “ rdayontliram platos of Xanrlivarman II Pallavamalla " : -S7/., ii. 
p. 372. 
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Fig. 

1. Two demons figured as fantastic lions attacking a man. 

2. Winged lion (as demon) consuming a man. 

3. Winged panther demon attacking a man. Enkidu in combat with a lion. 

4. Panther demon attacking a man, also attacking an animal. Enkidu 

in contact .with a lion. 

5. Btrd devil brought before a deity. 

6. A devil brought before the Sun-god. 

7. Devils captured or slain by Sun-god. 

8. Devil smitten by Sun-god. 

9. Bird devil, captured and brought before Heaven-god. 
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Babylonian and Hebrew Demonology with 
reference to the supposed borrowing of 
Persian Dualism in Judaism and Christianity 

Lecture delivered for Professor A. B. Cool ■ in the University of 

Cumbruhje 

By S. LAXGDON 
(PLATE I) 

TAUALISM is a term introduced into modern theology 
by the Englishman. Thomas Hyde, in 1700. and was 
first used to describe the fundamental principle of Persian 
Zoroastrism, namely the independent existence of good and 
evil. Ormazd the good god and Ahriman the evil god in 
the theology of the Persians represent an absolute dualism. 
Por them Ahriman. corresponding to Satan of Judaism and 
Christianity, is entirely independent of the creator god. Good 
and evil, God and the Devil, are primeval supreme powers. 
Now I wish to trace the history of Satan or the Devil in 
Christianity back through Judaism. Hebrew, and Babylonian 
religion to its origin among the Sumerians. 1 shall endeavour 
to prove this Persian dualism, which admits that God did 
not create the Devil, to be totally foreign to Sumerian. 
Babylonian, and Hebrew speculation : and 1 shall then briefly 
examine the evidence on which modern scholars admit 
dualism to have been held by the Jews of the Apocalyptic 
period and by early Christianity as set forth in the New 
Testament. It is mv conviction that Persian religion never 
had any influence upon Judaism or early Christianity. Satan, 
the Devil (dinbohis). is traceable directly to Babylonian 
theologv ; there he is the creation of the gods. 

Dualism in this ethical sense has no relation to dualism 
in metaphysics. After the time of Thomas Hyde the word 
was almost immediately transferred to philosophy, to the 
problem of mind and things. With philosophical dualism or 
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the independent existence of mind and matter, body and soul, 
the problem of God and Satan has no relation at all. Fichte 
said, however, that anyone who believes in philosophical 
dualism, as. for example Decartes did. is no philosopher. 
It may be said with equal German acidity that anyone who 
believes in ethical dualism or that Hod did not create the 
Devil is no theologian. 

Before discussing Babylonian and Hebrew theology con- 
cerning the demons and devils it is necessary to point out 
a fact which seems to have been entirely overlooked or. at 
least, obscurely defined, in the history of theology. It is what 
may be defined as ‘‘cosmological dualism ". The Babylonian 
Epic of Cirah'oti states definitely that in the beginning there 
was nothing but watery chaos, a mingled mass of bitter and 
fresh water, ruled over by the female dragon Tiamat. This 
she-dragon Tiamat. the Tehom of the Hebrew account, is of 
Semitic origin. The version of creation in Genesis, borrowing 
from the late Babylonian myth, assumes a primeval chaos. 
Tohu and Bohu was the earth and darkness was on the 
face of Tehom. But the late Hebrew author saw the difficulty 
of assuming a primeval water from which all things descended, 
gods and the universe ; in Babylonia the gods themselves 
descended from the primal element, water : finally a terrific 
combat between the Sun-god and primeval darkness ended 
in the slaughter of the she-dragon with her twelve male 
dragons. That assumes a cosmological dualism. It admits 
that the gods created heaven and earth from the substance 
of chaos or water : it admits the original independent origin 
of the dragon of chaos. The Hebrew writer clearly saw this 
difficulty ; he was a monotheist and writes that El had himself 
created this primeval matter. 

As I have said all this is late Semitic speculation. The real 
origin of the myth is much older. The Sumerians also assumed 
that water is the first principle and made no further effort 
to explain it. This was the primeval chaos, over which presided 
the dragon MuHmisu. Many representations of this serpent 
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dragon, which in the original Sumerian myth took the place 
of Tiam.it in the later Semitic versions, are available. The 
most suggestive monument is a seal in the British Museum. 1 
Here the creator Sun-god with lightning, thunderbolts, 
quiver and arrows, or in other designs with sword, smites the 
fleeing dragon. This older Sumerian form of the primeval 
combat between good and evil is the one which the Hebrew 
poets knew as referred to in the Book of Job. xxvi. 13. ” His 
hand pierced the fleeing serpent.” 

Babylonian representations of the combat between the 
creator god and the primeval dragon never refer to the late 
Babylonian she-dragon Tiamat at all. In the various designs 
of the dragons in combat with the Sun god.- Tiamat does not 
appear, but either MushuWu or one of the twelve fantastic 
monsters who opposed the gods. The real Hebrew speculation 
or. rather. Sumeiian legends, in these matters was preserved 
only in their poets, and there they borrowed from early, not 
late, Babylonian sources. The reference to Rahab and the 
fleeing serpent in Job is based upon the original Sumerian 
legend. 

The ancient Sumerian Hushussii appears in Hebrew 
mythology as Leviathan, coiling serpent of the sea. In late 
Apocalyptic literature a belief arose in a final combat between 
God and Satan, between good and evil. In some of these 
writers the dragon of chaos actually becomes the Devil or 
the enemy of god and oppressor of God's people, who will be 
slain in the last combat. This is a complete misuse of the 
ancient role of Mushussii or Leviathan. We shall see shortlv 
that Satan, the Devil, is of totally different origin and had 
no connection with the ancient cosmological dualist mvth. 

A late visionary poet whose apocalypse is preserved in our 

1 \Y. H. Want. N# it ( 'ylnnlir'* <f H extern A*nt. Xo. .">79. reproduced and 
discussed in the writer'" St untie MythuJnyy. p. J 31 . Mushu>su was identified 
with Hydra. Sunit*r Mythology, p. 27$. In my edition of the Eptr of Creation. 
p. X7, n. 9. I wib in doubt on thi* point. Bas.mii. ibid., 86. n. .$, cannot 
be Hydra. 

2 Sun i fie M ythnbxjy, pp 2>$-2M. 
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text of Isaiah describes this future victory of God over Satan 
in the following lines : — 

In that day will Yfiv take vengeance. 

With his sword, harsh, mighty and powerful. 

Upon Leviathan, the fleeing serpent. 

And upon Leviathan, the coiled serpent. 

And will slay the dragon which is in the sea. " 

The original Sumerian legend of a combat between Ninurta. 
god of war. the victorious light of the spring sun. with 
Alushus.su and the dragons of chaos survives in the Hebrew 
Psalms : - 

" Thou hast rent asunder the sea by thy power. 

Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons on the waters. 

Thou hast smitten the head of Leviathan." 

Babylonians and Hebrews believed that creation of an 
ordered world was made possible only by the triumph of the 
creator god over the chief dragon of watery chaos ; the Hebrews, 
not independently, but only in complete acceptance of Sumero- 
Babylonian views. There is no trace in Hebrew that the 
gods descended from this primeval matter. Tliev knew, 
however, the myth of how the gods had sent their champion 
to slay the monster, which wished to brood in peace over the 
primeval abyss. There is here, nevertheless, a definite theory 
that good and evil exist together in the substance from which 
all things descended. It resulted in a cosmolofjitvl tlmth'snt, 
which in Babylonia never had the slightest connection with 
devils and other authors of all human woe. And throughout 
the Hebrew scriptures this myth of the battle of Yav or 
Elohim, their god. with Leviathan and the other dragons of 
chaos is preserved by the poets. Only in verv late times was 
this incarnation of cosmological disorder ever confused with 
Satan or the incarnation of ethical wickedness. 

These views must he held clearly in mind : the historv of 
the devils, who finally emerged in the figure of Satan, lord of 
wickedness and the material world, is an entirely different 
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sphere of speculation and mythology. Here we come to the 
ethical aspect of the matter and to what has been defined 
(wrongly, I hope to prove) as ethical dualism. Demons and 
evil spirits who destroy men's happiness are an aspect of 
every national religion of antiquity. Demons of a primitive 
kind among the Canaanites and Hebrews are well known, 
but most of the demons in He brew religion are derived both 
in name and character from Babylonia. Now the demons 
and devils of Babylonia are entirely Sumerian, and at a very 
early period they no longer preserve any primitive 
characteristics. They are fitted into a very definite system of 
theology : these are the demons which had most influence 
upon Hebrew demonology, and it is to them and not to the 
primitive demons of Canaanitish and Hebrew religion that 
the history of Satan-Diabolus must be traced. 

In Sumer and Babylonia the devils are the sons of the 
Heaven-god. In abstract terms the personifications of human 
woes and sorrows are created by the gods themselves. The 
lords of sin and misery are an inherent part of divine 
providence : sin and misery exist because it is the purpose of 
the gods to shew their power over the demons. It is entirely 
obvious from the Babylonian and Sumerian texts that the 
devils are free agents, free to exercise their nefarious attacks 
upon man : the gods have no control over the will of Satan, 
although he is their own creation. 

Now, before I describe Babylonian and Hebrew demons, 
an historical fact should be emphasized. Sumerian religion 
was known in Phoenicia. Syria, and Canaan before 2000 B.C., 
and cults of Sumerian deities were firmly established in 
Canaan before the final occupation by the Hebrews. Ninurta, 
Sumerian god of war. of the spring sun and “ lord of swine ”, 
had a temple near Jerusalem before the Hebrew occupation, 
and another at Byblus in northern Phoenicia. The cidt of 
Tarnmuz is known to have been firmly established at Byblos. 
whence spread the cult of Adonis to Greek lands at an early 
date. Jerusalem itself was an ancient seat of sun-worship 

JRAS. JANUARY. 1934 . 4 
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which persisted throughout Hebrew history. At Beth-Shan, 
an ancient Canaanite city north of Jerusalem, the serpent 
cult of the Babylonian god Shahan has been found in 
abundance. Here, also, was found clear evidence of the 
worship of the Babylonian Ishtar. “ The house of S ahan " 
in Canaan was obviously a seat of the Babylonian Ishtar 
cult. The Philistines fastened the body of Saul to the walls of 
Beth-Shan and placed his armour in the temple of Astarte 
or Ishtar there. 

When the Hebrews entered Canaan, that was no longer 
a land of primitive hunters, wandering Bedouin with primitive 



customs. The parallel is the entry of Anglo-Saxons into Roman 
Britain. When the Hebrew people entered Canaan the 
Sumerian demonology was already firmlv established among 
the Canaanites. and if they really understood Sumerian 
theology there can be no question whatsoever about dualism 
there. 

In the assertion of statements so radical and far-reaching 
as these you naturally press for facts. This hitherto 
unpublished seal in the Ashmolean Museum shews one of the 
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representations of the seven devils 1 ; I refer now to the second 
register ; there are eight animal-headed demons on this 
monument. The corresponding bronze plaque, Catalogue de 
Clercq, ii, pi. xxxiv {Sew. Myth., fig. 44) has seven devils, 
viz., panther, lion, dog, sheep, wild ram, vulture, and serpent. 
They are represented as ferocious beasts in mythology, to 
describe their hostile nature. The demons are usually called 
the wicked iidug or utukku, a word which means "ghost”. 
A ghost demon may be both good and bad. They are also 
called gigim or etimmu, also a word for “ ghost ”. The word 
utukku does not appear in Hebrew, but etimmu passed into 
late Hebrew as timi. 

A Sumerian text describes the seven devils as follows : — 

“ They are rushing storms, evil gods. 

Merciless sedu who were created on the bulwark of heaven. 

They are makers of trouble. 

They uphold wickedness, they come daily to make trouble. 

They attack to commit murder. 

Among the seven, firstly there is the south wind. 

The second is the great viper, whose wide open mouth slaveth 
every man. 

The third is an angry panther, whose mouth knows no mercy. 

The fourth is a terrible adder . . . 

The fifth is the raging lion which knows not how to retreat. 

The sixth is a rising [wind] which attacks god and king. 

The seventh is the north wind, evil wind which wrathfully smites. 

Seven are they, messengers of the Heaven God, the lord." 

The general word for “ devils " actually means ” ghost " ; 
but it is clear that some of the demons are pure creatures of 
mythological fancy, especially those of the winds and disease. 

The ghost devils of Hebrew mythology are the Raphaim. 
who dwelt in the land aforetime. Og of Bashan was the last 
of these giants or monsters of old times in Moab. They are 
described as giants of old times in Canaan. One had six fingers 
and six toes, and Og’s bed was nine cubits long and four cubits 
wide. Chedorlaomer in the days of Abraham smote them in 

1 An article on this seal has been unavoidably delayed by the editors 
of a certain volume of essays since 1927. 
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Asteroth Garnaim. Although the Hebrews describe the giants 
of ancient times in Moab and Canaan as Raphaiim or sons of 
Rhapha, there is no doubt but that Raphaim also means 
" souls of the dead ”, The word is perfectly known in Hebrew 
and Phoenician, and occurs often in Babylonia, rabu ” to sink 
into darkness ", The Raphaim belong to genuine West Semitic 
mythology and represent a belief common to Sumerian and 
Semitic religion. There is no borrowing from Babylonia 
here, but it should be noted that the Raphaim of Hebrew 
demonology do not figure in the future evolution toward the 
concept of Satan. 

In the third register of this seal is a woman in child-birth, 
being protected bv two priests at her head, while the serpent- 
headed devil attacks her at the foot. In the lower register 
is the terrible she-devil Lamme. She was the baby-killer, the 
dreaded ehild-seizer of Sumerian and Babylonian religion. 
Here she has been cursed, provided with food, and sent away 
on an ass to the infernal world. This demoness Lamme 
survived in Greek demonology as Lammia. Sappho mentions 
Lammia who desired to slay all babes. 

In the text cited above, the devils are also called sedu. 
A Sumerian text describes the devils as : — 

" The sedu decimating heaven and earth, and the land, 

Whose power is of Heaven, whose roving is in Heaven. 

Once on a time in the place of the forms of the gods, 

In the house of the holy chamber, in the house of the goddess 
of flocks of the goddess of grain they grew fat. 

Full of wickedness are they. 

Cause them to swear the curse, and may they never return 
outside or inside (this house).’’ 

The sedu are represented as bulls ; according to the 
Sumerian manner of writing their name they are described as 
“ bulls of the pit ”, bovine spirits of the nether world. These 
were the dreadful messengers of Nergal, lord of hell. Nergal 
lord of the dead is the Sumerian god of summer heat, of 
plague and pestilence. The Babylonians called him Malku, 
the king. For some reason the cult of this infernal deity was 
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deeply rooted in Canaan and Phoenicia. The god of Tyre was 
Melki-qarti, " Milku of the city." or Melqart. 

The C’anaanites made human sacrifices to Malik or Milik 
in the Valley of Hinnom. near Jerusalem, as the Carthaginians 
did to Melqart. This is the Moloch of the Hebrew text, 
the god of inferno and the dead. 

These bull demons, the sedu messengers of Xergal or 
Malik-Moloch. are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. 
A Hebrew poet, in the Song of Moses, refers to these foreign 
deities and demons of Babvlonia. 

" They made him jealous with strange gods, 

They sacrificed to the Shedim which are not gods. 

To gods whom they knew not, 

To new gods that came in of late." 

The author of the 106th Psalm says that in the ancient days 
of pagan Canaan sons and daughters were sacrificed to the 
Shedim. Baruch, a Jew. writing in the time of Jesus Christ, 
mentions these same devils, the Shedim. 

The Babylonians and especially the Assyrians made huge 
figures of these winged bulls and set them at the portals of 
their palace gates. These were the good sedhn. protectors of 
the royal abode. This custom arose from fear that demons 
might enter the palace, for they were held to be constantly 
at war with the gods anti their representative on earth, the 
king. The threshold was especially dangerous and the most 
likely place which the devils would attack. The same idea 
prevailed among the Hebrews. There are in a late passage 
of Exodus detailed regulations concerning the robe of the 
high priest. To the hem of this robe were sewn golden bells 
that the sound should be heard when he goeth in unto the 
holy place and when he cometh out that he die not ". 

I may be permitted at this point to stray from the ethical 
discussion into rituals briefly. This practice of sounding bells 
when one crosses the threshold or the ringing of bells in the 
temple is clearly founded upon the belief that bells alarm and 
deter the devils. 
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A bronze bell bas been recovered from Assyria having the 
same figures of the seven demons designed repousse on its 
surface. 1 The Sumerians called it the urud nigkalag or " copper 
instrument of power ", and the Babylonians borrowed the 
word as nikalaggu. And here is a description from a ritual 
of 2400 b.c. A demon let loose from the lower world had 
attacked a man 1 : — 

“ He was torn asunder from his soul, 

Like waters in full flood he trembled. 

Food he ate not, water he drank not.” 

The god Marduk saw it and went to his father Ea, the water 
god, for instructions. His father said : — 

“ Go my son, fill the ammm'u jar with water. 

Put tamarisk and nard in it. 

Cast the incantation of Eridu on that water. 

Wash this man, bring out the torch. 

The curse which is in the body of the man will flow away like 
water. 

The bell, champion of the Heaven-god, whose awful peal terrifies, 

Which expels all evil take thou. 

Where its peal falls bring him, verily it is thy helper.” 

I do not imply that this ritual of bell-ringing in Hebrew 
was borrowed from Babylonia. It is common in the magic of 
all superstitious religions, but historical circumstances invite 
one to infer that the whole custom of bell-ringing may have 
spread from Sumer. 

The Sumerian and Babylonian demon lilii and the female 
Ulltu were evil spirits of the winds, causes of sexual sin. 
Lilttu or Lilith passed into Hebrew' mvtliology in post- 
exilic times. In the present book of Isaiah there is a prophecv 
against Edom : — 

“ Wild beasts will meet jackals, 

And Satyr cry to its fellow'. 

Only Lilith shall rest there 

And find for herself a place of repose.” 

1 Gressmann. Texte and Bihter, fig. .372. 
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The demons of Babylonia swarmed over the whole of 
western Asia, passed into Greek demonology, hence into 
Christian demonology, and have hardly ceased to exercise 
an important role in the Christian Church to this day. There 
was the Babylonian gcillu who attacks the hands of man. The 
Greeks confounded this devil with Lammea, the child-snatcher, 
and under the name Gello she is a demoness to this day in 
Christian Roumania. Nearly every one of the names of the 
horde of Babylonian devils passed into Greek. Jewish, and 
Christian demonology. 

This is an endless aspect of magic, but I hope before taking 
up the subject of Satan to have made this point clear. Hebrew 
religion as it advances toward an absolute monotheism 
assigns an increasing sphere of influence to the devils. Jewish 
religion in the time of Jesus is surcharged with demonology, 
and the Babylonian legend of the seven devils was widely 
believed in New Testament times. This sudden emphasis of 
the Satanic powers in the daily life of man, and in a period 
when the Hebrew religion was culminating in a lofty con- 
ception of monotheism, in noble doctrines of ethical purity, 
is clearly due to Babylonian influence. 

It mav be truly said that among other things the far-flung 
and ancient civilization of Sumer and Babylonia bequeathed 
to Judaism and Christianity the doctrine of inherent evil in 
the world. They literally gave them their conception of the 
Devil. 

In the horde of Babylonian devils it is difficult to say who 
was the greatest. No one among them emerges as supreme, 
but they are all " sons of the gods ", Now this idea that the 
devils were sons of god, supernatural beings, and incarnation of 
sin, is borrowed by the Hebrews. In Babylonia they are the 
adversaries of the gods and kings. This idea that the demons 
are adversaries of god is good Babylonian mythology. There 
is eternal war between the gods and their own creation, the 
demons. 

In late Hebrew demonology Satan appears as one of “ the 
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sons of god “. This word means ” adversary . and in Job 
he came before Yav among the "sons of god’ - , as the 
adversary of Job, the seducer of the righteous. 

It is clear that the Hebrews called the devils "sons of 
god bv t'ullv accepting Babylonian theology. It is also 
clear that the chief of these demons was named " the 
adversary " for the same reason. On this plate Xos. 7 and 8 
shew Sumerian devils as adversaries of the Sun-god. These 
are very realistic expressions of that very ancient idea. Both 
seals come from a period before 2000 ls.c. Now note that on 
both of these seals the demons wear the same horned turban 
as does the Sun-god himself. This is the infallible mark of 
divinity in Sumerian representations of gods. 

At Kish we excavated the grave of a princess whose 
Sumerian seal was published in this Journal. 19J0. PI. IX, 
No. ]. This grave comes from a period about 2900 b.c.. and 
shows that the idea of the devils at war with the gods is 
already firmly established. There is absolutely no difference 
in the representations of gods and devils here. 

Xearly 4000 years ago the theory of Satan adversary of 
the gods and man is here, and it is traceable without lacunae 
to the present day. 

With the later theological development in Judaism and 
Christianity, where Satan or Belial represents the material 
world over against the spiritual world, my discussion must 
end. This conception is new and ended in asceticism, 
renunciation of all things material and the religious orders 
of Christianity. It must be pointed out that even with the 
authority of St. Paul behind it this conception is not earlier 
than the late Judaistic period. It is neither Babylonian nor 
Hebrew. It substitutes for an ancient monism a theological 
dualism. But Persian dualism, so far as I can see, never 
had the slightest influence upon this long development. If 
the Devil has been throughout the ages to the present dav 
a very real mythological person in Judaism and Christianity, 
Sumer and Babylonia are the ultimate source of that 
conception. 

no. 





Archaic Sons and Grandsons 

A Study of a Chinese Complication Complex 

By L. C. HOl’KIXS 
(PLATE II) 

y T first sight it must seem strange that words so co mm on - 
^ place and simple, in whatever language, as sons and 
grandsons, should deserve discussion in the Journal of our 
Society. But any reader who shoidd endure to the end of 
the following pages would readily admit that simplicitv is 
the last quality that emerges from the fog of forms and 
symbols examined. 

In order to reduce for the reader the difficulty of grasping 
the ascertained facts and the presentation of their disentangle- 
ment and explanation here attempted, the several characters, 
and, later, short groups of characters, are described and 
considered in detached sections. But before thus passing 
in review the forms whose characters are involved — we 
might say implicated — in the perplexities of the complex 
confronting us. it will be pertinent, in view especially of 
certain phrases or invocatory and desiderative formulas, to 
scrutinize the nature of Chinese writing as first displayed to 
us in the first and second millennia b.c. 

Familiarity with the inscriptions of the Honan Find, and 
also with the published reproductions of the earliest Bronzes, 
leads me to qualify to some extent the description of archaic 
Chinese writing as Pictographic. Doubtless its origin was 
such. But when we first come upon it, the great mass of its 
characters more justly deserve to be termed Diagrams. For a 
Diagram is “ an illustrative figure which, without representing 
the exact appearance of an object, gives an outline or general 
scheme of it, so as to exhibit the shape and relations of its 
various parts ". Thus the New English Dictionary defines 
the word. 
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And though a certain number of figures deserving the name 
of Pictures, crude, clumsy, and childish, indeed, but still 
Pictures of a sort, are found mostly on the oldest Bronzes, 
and fewer on Bones and Tortoise-shell, yet a much greater 
sum had emerged from that stage and entered the ranks of 
the Diagram even in the era of the Shang Dynastv. Very 
many others had, under the influence of linearity and constant 
use, lost all semblance of their primitive images and declined 
into what seem mere arbitrary tokens. Such is especially 
true of the twenty -two members of the Denary and Duodenary 
Cycles, some of which recur on almost every fragment of the 
Honan Find. 

But even with those that may fairly be described as 
Diagrams, it needed but quite slight distortions, dispro- 
portions, or displacements, to baffle or mislead the later 
scholar. How easily these trifling changes may annul the 
real significance of a character may be seen and appreciated 
by inspecting a few instances. Let us. as briefly as possible, 
take the archaic and the Lesser Seal versions respectively 
of the characters fa “ to smite, attack ", ^ fu to crouch, 
submit ”, ip ang (later replaced by the augmented form 
yang) “ to look upwards ", and pao " to protect, preserve 


On the Honan Relics, where fa is common. /j~^ or are 
ordinary examples. In the Lesser Seal of the Shuo Wen these 


have become 



Not much difference, certainly, the same 


two elements, man and weapon, in the same relative positions. 
Not much, but enough, 'twill serve ! In the older form, a 
lmear Diagram, the blade of the weapon is laid across the 
neck of the man, and the readers of that time could, and 
doubtless did, draw the intended inference. But in the Lesser 
Seal the contact of blade and man is lost, and therewith 
the constructive point and innuendo of the character, which 
becomes a vague and commonplace collocation. Again, 
with fK fu, to crouch, we have, in the oldest form, found 
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only on the Honan Belies, not on the oldest Bronzes to my 
knowledge , 1 another linear Diagram. Here we see fronting us 


a large and noble figure, the Victor, under whose out- 


stretched arm crouches a small and miserable shape in profile, 
the Vanquished, the whole design symbolizing the doctrine 
that Might is Eight. But what do we see in the Lesser Seal 

version, • A human figure, now in side view, facing left, 

and behind him to the right his submissive dog, and not the 
poor human victim of the ancient concept. In this case the 
deformation of the earlier diagram has been more considerable. 

But in the third of the four characters, IjJ ang (later mostly 
replaced by its augmented form jfp yang), an actual alteration 


hardly exists. In the archaic scription the form was 
in the Lesser Seal as shown in the Shuo Wen, it is 




The two components are the same in both. It is Hsii Shell, 
the author of the Shuo Wen. who, himself misled, has misled 
scholars of his own and later ages, by asserting in this and 
many other instances that the right-hand element is [I 
tsieh. a seal, whereas, in fact, it is the figure of a crouching 
man. Accordingly he missed altogether the real significance 
of the construction, which depicts a crouching man looking 
up at another standing over him, a visible acknowledgment 
of superiority, and the confessional abasement of an inferiority 
complex. 

But perhaps the suygestio fuUi is more misleading in 
pao, to protect, than in the others, none the less so that the 
actual change is trifling, but deadly to the significance. The 
Lesser Seal, however, is not in fault this time, the sabotage 
must be charged to the li shu or modern style, which treats 


1 It should be noted that the single form given by Takada, Ku Chou 
P’ien. ch. 32, p. 30, is one '‘reconstructed " by him, as he points out, and 
not an actual example discovered on any ancient material.-, ; a practice of 
his, on the whole, to be regretted. 
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the character as if it consisted of n k ou •‘■mouth . above 
mu “wood ”, whereas the upper part is the head, and tin- 

lower is the trunk and arms of ^ tzu. plus the two side 

strokes J j, the swaddling clothes, all these factors being 
straightened or angulated, the disguise of the infant in its 
protective wrappings being thus rendered complete. 


The Character g, ssii 


Except as one of the Duodenary Cycle or Cycle of Twelve 
Branches, the word sail, as above written, has no other meaning. 


O O 

But agreement is general that the archaic forms T and ^ . as 
well as the Lesser Seal are intended to represent the 


human foetus in an early stage, in profile, with the skull, 
the first part to assume a definite shape in the womb, con- 
spicuously shown. Now it is true that under the character 
& pao (the Shuo Then's 344th Radical), the author does 


write, ^ it 'I 1 Hk J& M «'« tmi cluing hsiang 

tzu wei ch’eng hsing yeh " the figure ^ inclosed depicts 


the child as yet unformed ”, as Karlgren says. 1 But 
under the character g, ssu itself (its 533rd Radical), and in 
conflict with what it says under Q. P"°, The Slum Wen 
declares, Ifc g, % % % leu ssu wei t'o hsiang hsing, 
“And so ssu is the depiction of a serpent.” If both these 
explanations come from the same hand, and not one from 
Hsii Shen's and one from some later commentator's. I must 
concur in Chalmers’ observation of the Shuo Then's - disserta- 
tion ... in connection with the cyclical or horary characters, 
which is only mystification”. And Chalmers immediately 
following this, adds what is well worth noting, the sentence, 
E tszr , sze - however, may be from the same root as af- tsze 


1 Analytic Dictionary, p. 241. 
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(91). and the figure may be an embryo." The identity of 
sound of g and -J- in Cantonese (tsze in both cases), doubtless 
reproduces a similar identity in very early times. 

And here we make contact with the subject of our investiga- 
tion at the point where occur two of the members of the 
Cycles of Ten and Twelve, by whose twenty-two permutations 
has been operated from time immemorial the notation and 
demarcation of the passing days or years. And these twenty- 
two characters are the commonest of all those to be found in 
the inscribed relics of the Honan Find. One only, it was long 
believed, could not be discovered there, and that was g ssu. 
But at last Lo Chen-vu was able to point to one which, 
as he writes, 1 is " a unique instance ”, 

Unique however, it is not. One. certainly, and I think two. 
other examples are in my own collection. H. 554, preceded 
by ^ hsin. and H. 3. in which last, however, it does not 
form part of a Cycle couplet. 2 But Wang Hsiang cites from 
Lo's own publication two further examples, apparently 
overlooked by Lo himself. In one g ssu follows g chi 
(the sixth of the Cycle of Sixty) ; in the other, it is not part 
of a Cycle couplet, but the identity is clear enough. 

When all is said, however, the character g ssu. though 
not absolutely wanting, is very rare in the inscriptions of 
the Honan Find. But unfortunately (from the point of view 
of a would-be simplifier of epigraphie complexes), the matter 
cannot entirely be dismissed at this point. There is still 
another form, and one that stands for an independent 

1 Yin Han Shu C'h'i K'rw Shih, p. 5, with reference to Y II SK. eh. 1, 
p. 31. 

2 The text is most obscure. In modern script it runs • f ^ l' 

HJA (i E + m IE H + ft . rh m u'lt pu hfsien rhrmj • v it 

rhuiigt hiuchengtsai -tilth yueh nil. This eomineiues : “ On the (lav Chia-wu 
inquired through the Tortoise, " and ends " In the 12th moon. " Between 
the-e terminals lies the obscurity. Stii tilling might mean, if g sift were 
■written for ’(g nsit. the ?e osu ihm, a river in Honan Province. ’ within 
the Ssu (region)/* and chin cheng is found in the Chou Li as the title of the 
Superintendent of Wines. 
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character, which, though very rarely, also occurs in these 
archaic. Cycle couplets in the place of £ ssu, but, so far as 
I know, has not been recorded by Chinese or Japanese 
scholars in that connection. This further archaic form is 



the early predecessor of i. and is often found on the 


ancient Bronzes, while on the Honan Find fragments it seems 
to appear only as a rare homophone and surrogate of g ssu 
in the time-cycle couplets in a few cases. This archaic 


character ^ is now written ssu. and supposed to mean 
“ private ” or “ selfish". And by a slight distortion or variation 
of this was developed a form ^ in the Shuo TFc/t's Lesser Seal. 

which was ultimately standardized as g , nov' pronounced i, 
but in the earliest times having some such sound as ssti or 
zzii 1 (that is to say. an initial sound that either hissed or 
fizzed), and is defined by the Shuo 1 Yen as yung to use ". 
being without doubt the prior scription of the modern and 
augmented character i, with the same sense. 

Now the reason for citing this variant form g is that it 
is seen in the character f§ ssu ‘‘ a plough-share " (possibly 
originally “a hoe”), of which, as I confidently believe, our 

archaic character ssu was the primitive and pictographic 
original. 2 The variants so far noted in the Honan Find are 
four, £> (after % htei). (after g chi). ^ (after hsin) 
(these three on C. 2000, Cooling-Chalfant Collection in British 


Museum, see Figs. 4 and 5, Plate II), and one (after g 
chi) H. 252, in my own. 

Such, then, were two very rare ancient characters, one the 
actual early form of g ssu, and one a homophone of the 
latter, that can be proved to have been used, if few and far 


1 See Karlgren’s Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, Nos. 179-182. 

2 And not, as I once surmised, the figure of a bent-handled spoon. See 
“Piet. Reeonn. in JRAS. for 1919, p. 380. 
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between — to denote the sixth of the Duodenary Cycle in the 
era of the Shang-Yin Dynasty. 

But, and this was the surprising discovery when the Honan 
Relics were first subjected to examination, in what then 
seemed to be a rule without exception, there appeared instead 
of Q ssu , the well-known shape of Y tzu " a son Now 
this apparition was the more startling because all students 
knew that Y tzu a son ”, was itself a member, and the first 
member, of this same Duodenary Cycle. Yet here it was 
found masquerading as the sixth. In what guise, then, did 
the first of the Cycle of Twelve present itself in these constantly 
recurring Cycle couplets ? Not, indeed, as the normal Y tzu, 
its constant form there from the Han Age onwards, but as 


one or other of the scores of varying scriptions of 



(to 


adopt that of the Shuo Wen), where it is described as the chou 
wen form of tzu. (Some notion of the range of variation of 
detail may be gathered from the forty-two variants shown 
below, p. 72.) Hence we are compelled to conclude that in 
Shang-Yin times two different scriptions of one and the 
same word, meaning " son ", were in use in the Duodenary 
Cycle, in different places of that series, and with different 
functional values ! Surely this may be qualified as a 
conclusion of confusion. But here it must be added that 
similar surprising instances can be adduced from ancient 
Bronzes cited by the Chilli Ku Lu Chin Wen. Thus 
in vol. vi, p. 46, we find an inscription commencing (as 
there transcribed) ~J Y tiny tzu, though no such Cycle 
couplet as ting tzu exists. So, in vol. vii, p. 52, the same. 
And ibid., p. 78, there appears 2^ Y- transcribed kuei tzu, 
though, again, no such couplet exists. In each case the 
character transcribed as Y tzu, as in form it is, stands for 
(A ssu, but the paradox is ignored and passed over without 
a word by the editor. 

And if some rather irritated reader should demand what 
all the above dissertation on ssu has to do with Sons and 
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Grandsons, the title of this paper. I should be driven, with 
apologies to the late W. S. Gilbert, to remark that Every 
little son and grandson that is born alive. Must have been 
an embryonic ssu preparing to survive. 

And now having finished with g_ ssu, the human embryo, 
we should naturally come to the examination of -f- tzu. 
the human babe, in the most usual of the several types found 
in archaic Chinese to write the word, as we shall see shortly. 
But between the pre-natal and the post-natal stages of 
development there intervenes a momentous act and function — 
a crisis, a down-thrust, a rending, a delivery- the accomplish- 
ment of parturition and child-birth. 

Naturally the Chinese language contains words for such 
physiological events. But what we had not seen before the 
Honan Relics displayed them to us. are in various manners, 
Pictograms or rather Diagrams, the import of which is un- 
mistakable, though the actual corresponding words indicated 
may be less easy to show. 

It is true the Shuo Wen contains two characters of this 


kind, and in modern writing . 1 but in the Lesser Seal, 


inversions 


s of^ and ^J/, tzu " son ”. and it states that they 


had the same sound as t'u " abrupt, sudden”, explaining 
them by the words. ft fo. pn shun hu ch’u yeh 

•• not smoothly, suddenly appearing". But it is clear Hsu 
Shen misunderstood the significance of these inverted forms, for 
as the author of the Liu Shu Ku rather drily observes. " At 
childbirth the head is the first to descend. Hsii treats the 
right presentation as an unfavourable one. not having inquired 
into the natural course of events.” And whatever the 
ancient sound of these two characters mav have been, whether 


1 These two forms are never found alone, but only in composition, and 
it may be suspected that Hsii Shen guessed at their sound. Further, the 
second form mostly appears in compounds whose sound is Jin. notably 
in gjf liu “ to flow of which perhaps it may be the earlier scription. 
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both were t'u. or one were t'u and the other liu, or both 
were liu, it is reasonably certain that both were intended to 
represent a new-born infant. How otherwise can we explain 
the forms of and |f§ ch’i " to east away, abandon ”, where 
in the old scription the two hands, or the two hands holding a 
winnowing basket, are easting out a new-born but unwanted 
infant ? An allusion to Chinese infanticide, as Wieger 
remarks. And even more obvious is the significance of such 


forms as 



found in the Honan Relics. 1 when the 


upper part is recognized as mn " mother ", and the lower 
as or -Jx. the inverted figure of -q'- tzu "sou", being, as 
thus combined, a diagram of the act of parturition. Still 


more crudely frank are the more linearized designs y/ and 




& 


from the same source, and listed by Wang Hsiang 


of Tientsin among the variants of t’u (now read yii), 
following the decision of Wang Kuo-wei. 

We might now harden our hearts and abandon our new- 
born infant, were it not for a unique form found on the Honan 
Relics, which appears to be essentially related to this topic. 


This form is ~y, and is followed by tzu “ son ”, and was at 


* 


first included in his collection of " ‘ unknown characters 
awaiting investigation ”, by Lo Chen-vu. The original 
fragment with its inscription may be seen in his Yin Hsii 
Shu Ch’i, Hou Pien. ~f. p. 18. from which I have copied 
the figure. Takada inserts it under the character ]£ weng, 
and, of course, ^ if- mengtzu would make good sense, provided 
the lower part of the form could be regarded as a variant of 
JUL min “ food- vessel ”. but its unlikeness to any known 
example of the latter is too great for the identity to be 
accepted. 

1 Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i, oh. 2, pp. 24 and 25. See also my ” The Honan 
Relics”, in JR AS. for Jan.. 1921. 


JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 
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A rival and interesting view of the value of the character, 
and of its composition, has been put forward in the Yin 
Hsii If en Tzu Lei P'ien, ch. xiv, p. 13, by Shang Ch'eng-tsu 
(foj ^ $£), a P u pil of Lo Chen-yu, and is seemingly accepted 
by the latter. 

In their view ^ is a variant of ft mi "to give birth". 

& 

and consists of qp Lu " son " over -ffo, yeh . and they call in 
support of this identification the S/iuo IFew’s often derided 

explanation of the Lesser Seal version as lx \% »ii 

yin, the female pudenda. Should this decision be approved, 
it would not only justify the Shun IlV/ds dictum, but we should 
have to see in the form a crude diagram of the uterine cavity 
and vagina. 

Two critical points, however, may be made on this. One 
is that, assuming the correctness of Shang's analysis of this 
at present unique character, whv is not the course of nature 
realistically represented, and the whole character inverted 1 
The second is that though Shang and with him Lo may have 
rightly grasped the significance of the diagram, it does not 
necessarily follow that the word, the unit of speech in question, 
is ff yil “ to give birth ", It might be some other word, 
such as ch’an, of equivalent sense. 

-?■ tzu “ Son, Child ". First and Normal Type 

Having now. owing to certain maternal contours, safelv 
inferred the existence of our subject as a human embryo : 
having later assisted at his appearance as a new-born child, 
we are now to meet him again as an infant in arms. 

For that is what the average most ancient type 

meant to indicate diagrammaticallv. It is not for nothin^ 
that both arms are shown, but not both legs. Chinese scholars 
agree that the undivided line downwards suggests the en- 
wrapping swaddling clothes confining and concealing the 
infant’s legs. And this interpretation is confirmed bv the 
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earlier formation of another character, now written pao 
to protect, preserve ”, already discussed towards the 


beginning of this paper. This earlier seription was 



the latter much the commoner, and accordin 



g to the 


Liu Shu Ku (Six Scripts) meant M 5iL ic !/>''!/ e/7i i " a babv's 
clothing ", and depicted an infant in its long skirt and jacket. 
$k fi: fff M ‘f 4 hsicnig tzu tsai clt'iut ju ckitng. 

Somewhere also in rears gone by, in some Chinese writer, 
I remember a passage, not noted down at the time, in which 


the author opined that the ancient character 



was intended 


to convey in graphic fashion the joyous motions of very young 
children who throw up and down their quick arms, sometimes 


together, sometimes. 



one up and one down. 


It seems 


a happy and acute observation of natural facts. 

We do not know by what criterion Hsu Shen. the author of 
the Skuo Wen, divided the many additional forms he arranged 
under the headings ^ hi wen "ancient forms”, and 
& X chou wen. or ‘‘oracle forms”, as I believe the term 
really meant. Whatever it may have been, the Honan Relics 
exhibit many examples of each, not seldom of both, in the 
same inscription. And under the 525th ” Radical we find 


entered as the Lit wen version of -q 1 tzu. the form 



where 


the author describes the three upper strokes as the hair. 
Two confirmations of this figure can be given from the Honan 
Bones. One comes from a fragment in my collection. H. 556. 
and is the second in a line of four characters, the first being 


cheng, the second 


* 


tzu. the third yu, and the fourth 


an unknown one, written 



The other confirmation is from Lo Chen-yii’s work. Yin 
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Hsu Shu Ch’i. eh. 6. p. 42, where a broken passage consists 


of four characters, on the right are -- |' pf- pu tzu, 
and on the left ^ - -J- (?)• tzu (•)■ By a curious 
coincidence the same unknown form occurs in both 


passages, while the second passage contains two variants of 
tzu. It is always agreeable to find statements in the 
Shuu Wen corroborated from the Honan Find when no other 
external support is accessible. 

And now we have almost, but not quite, disentwined the 
entanglement of tzu. Y . and ssu. for there remains one 
small but obstinate knot in the recording of the Cvclie dates 
observed on the Honan Relies. We have seen that ever since 
Han times -say. from the opening of the Christian era. the 
Denary Cycle lias comprised both and g,. We have had 
to recognize the surprising fact that in Yin-Shang calendars 
-Y tzu stands, as a rule, for g, mi. and we shall see that, as 


a rule, the Shuo Hen s chou wen form 


takes the place of 


-J- tzu. as the first of the Cycle of Ten. But these two rules 
are not absolute. My own collection affords four instances 
where Y* tzu is found, exceptionally, just as modern formulas 
would have it, e.g. three times after Ep chia, once after 
Jit hen<j. All these are on artificial Cowrie miniatures, and two 
of these, H. 300 and H. 301, are otherwise so interesting 
that a photograph is included in Plate II. Figs. 2 and 1. 
These small artifacts, which are doublv pierced for sus- 
pension, and bear inscriptions averaging from twelve to 
sixteen characters on the upper surface, have evidentlv a 
talismanic value, as their legends prove. The reading of the 
latter is made unusually difficult from several causes, but 
chiefly owing to the confusing crowding of the characters, 
due to the need of conforming to the circumscribing oval 
outlines. From this embarrassment, as well as from the 
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uncertainties of unknown characters, H. 300 and H. 301 
are exceptionally and fortunately free. Accordingly, the 
following transcription in modern Chinese may be accepted 
as correct so far as the individual characters are concerned : 
¥ -? IB & R # & m m m But one of 

the traps that have been set on these Cowrie legends is that, 
as elsewhere, things are not always what they seem, and that 
some rearrangement of the apparent sequence of the words 
is often required to reach the real import of the sentence. 
So here the four characters that fill the central space must 
be taken together, and the whole inscription will then run 
as follows : EfJ ffl & U H & € 3SS # M '&■ 
chia tzu t'ien hou , shu jih ho pi, le te hsiang hsi, that is, 
” On the day chia tzu, being the initial day of the New Moon. 
May the Marquis of T'ien have the best of good fortune ! " 

A few notes in explanation and support of this rendering 
are required. 1. Chia tzu is the first day of the Cycle of Sixty. 
2. The Marquis of T’ien : with these words we make contact 
with recorded Chinese history. T’ien was the family name 
adopted, in place of Ch'en, by a certain C’h'en Wan after taking 
refuge in the State of C'h’i in 672 b.c. His descendants 
ultimately ousted the rulers of that State, and became its 
Marquises. 3. The word ^ shu must stand for shu " to 
begin, initial ”, given in the Erh Ya as a synonym of 
%j] ch'u “ first ". I take shu jih to be the first or initial day 
of some long stretch of time, perhaps a year, or a cycle of 
vears. This expression is followed by the two characters 
^ g ho pi, which, on the face of it, mean " conjoint discs ", 
and recur constantly on the seventy Cowries in my collection, 
where they seem to bear an astronomical import. But I have 
found no such explanation in any dictionary or other work 
I have been able to consult, with the single exception of the 
Tzu Yiian, which under the heading 0 fj ^ § jih 
yiieh ho pi, cites from the Han Shu the following passage, 
with the appended comment : @1 M $1 M ■ $ IIS 

m ^ M B ia ^ M M ^ ■ m) m 
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i-e. in English : 

" The recurrence of the Great Primordial Cycle : the Dark, the 
Xew. the Quarter, and the Full, all very close together ; the 
Sun and the Moon like Discs in conjunction, the Five Planets 
like Strung Pearls. ( Commentary ) Denotes the time of the 
Winter Solstice at midnight before the dawn of the first 
Cilia Tzu day of the Opening Period of the Great Primordial 
Cycle, when the Seven Luminaries are massed together in the 
stellar spaces of the Bushel and the Drover, and when the 
night ends, resemble conjoint Discs and strung Pearls.” 

May we infer from this passage that ho pi. as used on 

these Cowries, denotes the night of nop Xew Moon ( How 
I wish that M. de Saussure were still living to consult 1 

The following series of figures fully represents the variations 
in this tvpe of the character tzu : 

'? M $?!?«:> ■ 

This would have been the point where I should have intro- 
duced the second type of ^ tzu, viz. the form given by the 
Shuo Wen as the Chou wen scription, had not the character 
LI k'ung acted as the Wait-a-bit Thorn acts in South Africa, 
and detained us from hurrying on. For if the thesis about to 
be advanced be correct, we shall surprise our subject in a new 
attitude, and satisfying an eternal need. Let us first ascertain 
what is the received and authoritative meaning of this word 
k'ung. and examine what has been the Han scholars' 
explanation of the construction and the significance of the 
Lesser Seal character. The word k'ung, in modern usage 
written LL- i s current in speech and in literature. In the latter 
it appears also as a superlative adjective, “ greatly, highly, 
very.” In the former it means a cavity of various kinds, 
but is especially the term for the cavities, openings, passages, 
pores, and ducts in the human body. Thus W ch'i k'ung 
are the Seven Apertures in the head. LL pi k'ung are the 
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nostrils. ^ JL mao kting. lit. "hair-holes’, are the pores 
of the skin, while in a general sense Fung lit is “ an open 
road, a thoroughfare and JL fl Fung fang , lit. “ open 
square ”. is a term for the copper cash with its central square 
opening. So much for the modern shape, and the senses of 
the character Fung. How has the author of the Sfnto Wen 


dealt with its Lesser Seal form. 



Not, surely, very 


successfully nor lucidly. 

Passing without comment the definition or explanation of 
that form by the gloss jjjj t’ung “communicating”, we find 


he dissects the character as being composed with ya 
" swallow ” and qp tzii " son ”, the two making a Suggestive 
Compound, and he then adds the words t m -? ± ® 

jfil ya ch’ing tzii chili hou niao yell “ The swallow is the 
migrant bird when male offspring is prayed for”, and “The 
swallow having arrived and offspring appearing, the former is 
held in admiration”. 

Thus has Hsii Shell made shift to account for the Lesser 
Seal form of the character, but what relevance has this little 
fragment of Chinese folklore either to the senses borne by the 
word Fung, or to the exegetic gloss supplied by Hsii ? It seems 
to have no relevance. Had Fung meant either “son” or 
" swallow ”, it might have been deemed that the explanation 
had some bearing on it. 

But the fact is that the Lesser Seal that Hsii Shell was at 
pains to account for differs markedly from the most ancient 
form, a form evidently unknown to Hsii, but shown below, 




This ancient figure is seen to consist of the most usual form of 
qp tzu " son ”, in contact at one point with a small arc of 
a circle, or sometimes of some other curve. Though these 
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curves differ slightly in certain examples, contact is always 
kept, as it ought to be, if the explanation I now propose be 
the true one. In my view, then, we have here a picture, or, 
rather, a diagram, of a. suckling. A child at breast. And if 
such an interpretation of the structure of the character leaves 
the connection between the design of the latter and the sense 
or senses of the word k'ung obscure, at least that interpretation 
is not based on a demonstrably wrong analysis of the com- 
ponent elements. But while it is hardly to be expected that 
this revolutionary view of JL k'ung as a scene of sweet 


domesticity will 

be received 

otherwise 

than incre 

dulously. at 
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any 

rate at first, still 

I shall 

hope that — to detai 

:*h and adapt 


a couplet of Pope to a narrower horizon and a less homiletic 
atmosphere — Yet seen more oft. its form in memorv kept. 
We first deride, then ponder, then accept. 

If opening, channel, duct, is really an original sense of 
k’xing, and the Shno Wen s gloss t'ung " communicating " 
is very compatible with such a sense, may not the archaic 
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character be designed to illustrate one all-important channel, 

the lacteal meatus through which her babe absorbs his mother's 

milk from her nourishing breast ? 

© 


ga Chou wen or Second Type of Tzii •• Son " 
/7A& Xot found in Lesser Seal or Modern Forms 


There must have once been a clearer ami more self-revealing 
figure than either this or any of the very numerous variants 
exhibited on Bronzes anti especially on the Honan Relics. 
But certainly we have a frontal aspect of a human being, in 
which we discern, as the Shuo Wen points out, the scalp with 
its hair, the arms, pei, the legs. ching, ” upon a stool." 
Ffi Jl±& tmi chi shnng ych (this last seems more doubtful). 
But these details are not entirely to be trusted, and I have 
thought it best to give some forty-two variants gathered 
from Bronze and Bone originals above. I call attention to 
Fig. 1 on Plate II, from a Cowrie in my collection, where it 
occurs in a most interesting instance of the phrase qp tzu 
sun sons and grandsons ". There is no special significance in 
the arrangement of these forty-two examples, but they 
seemed to fall into these several groups. We can now leave 
our Second Tvpe. with the satisfaction of feeling that we 
have set our infant on his feet at last. And among the 
strange contracted forms shown the child, it will be seen, 
almost always keeps his feet. 


We come at last to the Third Type of Tzu 



unknown in the Lesser Seal, and consequently unrecorded by 
Hsii Shell in his Shuo Wen. But this well-marked and rather 
arresting human figure facing the spectator, with legs wide 
apart, and arms spread outwards with hands downward, is 
of not uncommon occurrence on the older Bronzes and in the 
Honan Relics. In the former it is the first word in the 
expressions M lzlt snn sons an( l grandsons ", and 

-p IS lew f' 1 " sous anf ^ happiness hut in the latter relics, 
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though rarelv. it appears in the Duodenary Cycle or Twelve 
Branches, (thus it is contained in the Cycle couplets [J} up- 
ping tzu. shown in Fig. 4, Plate II. and in ££■ p- jnn tzu. in 
H. 115). as well as in the ordinary sense of " son 

k % 

I call attention to the very striking mutual continuation of 
the last two examples figured above, the third being from 
a Bronze, the fourth from a Bone in my collection (H. 1 15), 
the correspondence extending even to the discreet but unmis- 
takable indication of sex. sufficing to prove that our subject 
is well on his way to man's estate. And at this stage in our 
subject’s life we can for a time take leave of him. though we 
shall have to meet him again later. 

m Sun ” Grandson First and Normal Tyre 

This is one of the Suggestive Compound Class, in which 
neither of the components is used for its phonetic value, but 
each helps, by its association with the other, to point to the 
meaning of the combination. This is the only type of sun 
that survived into the Lesser Seal and Modern scriptions. 

The coupling of the signs for son and hsi " connection, 
continuous, a line or string ”. was evidently held to be 
enough to indicate posterity, the much desiderated succession 
of offspring. The character abounds on Bronzes, and is found 
fairly often on the Honan Relics, where, however, other Types 
destined to future obsolescence are oftener present. Thus we 

have in Lo's Yin Hsii Shu Ch'i Hou Pien, p. p. 14. and 

in H. 107 of mv collection. 

-d Sun "Grandson". Second Type 

So far as I am aware this Type, which is nothing but the 
normal Type lessened by -f-. has not been observed by any 
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other student. Oriental or Western, yet six examples occur 
in niv own collection. They appear thus . - 



if s & 1 

M { * 


And reading from left to right these are sun tzu. sun tzu . 
tzu sun , to sun. eh' an sun. and sun tzu. in English ” Grandsons 
and sons". "Sons and grandsons". "Many grandsons’", 
" Ch’an's grandson ", " Grandsons and sons " : and in modern 
writing the 1st. 2nd. and 6th are ^ ~f-. the 3rd tzu sun, the 
-1th ^ and the 5th M- 
It is a curious and, to the poor drudge toiling amid this dusty 
ossuary, an irritating fact that, where difficulties abound on 
every side, a seemingly needless confusion should have been 
created by using this figure of 8, at one time for hsiian 
“ sombre ", at another for the 7th of the Duodenary 

Cycle, and at another for ^ sun " grandson ”. Yet so it is. 


Sun " Grax’dsox ". Third Type 

About the equivalence of this long obsolete figure to the 
later ^ sun there can be no doubt. Yet whether we examine 
the more elaborate variants like the one above and the 
first four others below, or the more simplified designs 
such as the second small group of four also shown below, 
it is hard to detect more than a very crude conception of 
a human embryo seen frontally, and freely treated as regards 
details. Some of the examples rather suggest a goblin seen 
in a nightmare, others have a toad-like outline, and others, 
again, particularly those on the Honan Relics, recall a 
scarabsean beetle minus one pair of legs. But nearly always, 
when this type occurs on the older Bronzes (but not always 
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on the Honan Bones), it is as the second in the group J- 
tzu sun sons and grandsons and is then preceded and 


surmounted by the figure 



(our Third Type of ^ tzu 


“son ”). Oftener than not. this upper figure is drawn so as 
to bestride and almost to surround his embryonic descendant. 

Although this close proximity of the embryonic body of the 
lower element to the legs of the upper figure is. physiologically 
speaking, impossible, and one of those " facts that are not 
so ", vet it mav be defended if taken after the Chinese manner 
as a proleptic symbol of offspring as yet unborn, but potentially 
existing in the loins of a progenitor. 




Sun “Grandson". 



usually 



sometimes 




(It is to be noted that this character, alike in archaic and 
recent times, is used also for a word now pronounced hsiin, 
meaning “ to withdraw, give place to ". and now written $§. 
We shall see why this is a material fact.) 

This expressive figure appears occasionally in the Honan 
Relics, but much oftener in an archaic formula very frequent 
on the older Bronzes, and consisting apparently (and in most 
cases, I believe, actually) of three words. It presents 
exceptional difficulties. These arise not merelv from the fact 
that the first member of the formula has not yet been con- 
vincingly determined and its modern equivalent ascertained, 
but because an even more perplexing and unexpected obstacle 
is disclosed, since the discovery of the Honan Relics, to 
accepting all the examples of the formula as being identical. 
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There follow here three from the thirty-nine I have extracted 
and copied from the nine volumes of the Chini Kit Lu 
Chin Wen. 



The commonly accepted view of this ancient formula is 
rendered in modern writing by hr -f' hsi Cu sun. a phrase 
taken to be desiderative of the perpetuation of male 
descendants. And whatever may be the real equation of the 
first of the three characters ($ ). such, no doubt, is the general 
import of the sentence. And where the latter is part of an 
inscription long enough to require to be written in more than 
one column, these columns are usually made of equal vertical 
length. Consequently, with few and inconsiderable exceptions, 
they severally contain the same number of characters. It 
follows, therefore, that our formula, when present, should 
occupy the spaces of three characters. And in the great 
majority of cases it does. Thus in vol. vi. p. 40, of the Chun Ku 
Lit Chin Wen we have an inscription of twenty-six characters 
in five columns of five characters each, except the second 
column, which has six. Here the formula fills the last three of 
the five spaces of the fifth column. So in vol. iv. p. 27, in an 
ei<dit-character legend in two columns, the formula is the last 
three of the four in the second column. Numerous other 
instances in the same volume may be seen to the same effect. 
I have rather emphasized the point because one Chinese 
scholar. Mr. Ting Shan. ~f [Jj . has recently essayed to show 
that this formula consists not of three but of a single character, 
namely, in modern writing. % chi, one of the Nine Chou or 
Regions of ancient China. 1 

1 In an elaborate essay in vol. i, part 2, pp. 233-249. of Academia Sinica, 
which I have carefully read and in many ways admired, but I am quite 
unable to accept his conclusion. 
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We must, then, in view of the large majority of the recorded 
instances, admit the triplieity of the formula. But in the 
course of extracting and copying the thirty-nine examples 
from the Chun Ku Lu Chin Wen I could not fail to note that 
in the simplicity of this triplieity lay. as it were, a certain 
implicitv of duplicity in a minority of cases, an ambiguity 
affecting the primitive construction and intention of the 
lowermost character, the Type of nun. now being examined. 
For what are we to think when we look at such groups as 
Figs. 2 and 3 above ? Why should the little upper figure 
be drawn on so much smaller a scale than the lower, and whv 
so nearly integrated and incorporated in it ? Does this 
minority group, in fact, really represent not the two words 
tzu sun “ sons and grandsons ”. but the single word sun 
“grandson " ? And. further, why. in any case, does a male 
figure, with arms raised above his head, stand for yrmuhon ? 
And why, if this is really so. should a small infantile and 
insignificant figure represent "son” and a large, adult, 
and gesticulating personage indicate “grandson” ? These 
are points which seem to me to demand explanation. And, 
as often elsewhere, the Honan Find has provided the materials 
in which I venture to believe I have come upon the clue not 
discerned by any other investigators. 1 And. indeed, it cannot 
be deemed one that at once leaps to the eyes. 

We have to note that the Honan Relics provide examples 
of all four Types of sun “grandson”, and that of the 

fourth Type, the more common variant r is used only in 

that sense, while of the five instances of the rarer variant 
combining two figures in one complex, one has too defective 
a context to be useful, one is followed by the obscure words 
^ pu ch i hu lai. but the three remaining examples 


1 However, this must be qualified to the extent that Mr. Tadasuke 
Takada cites four instances of Type Four, second variant, from LoChen-vii's 
1 in Hsu Shu Ch i. and gives them, which Lo does not, under his entry 
sun, but he does not give the explanation I put forward. 
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(including that shown in Fig. 3, Plate II) represent the word 
"retiring, withdrawing ", now pronounced hsiin and written 
which as used in the Ch’itn CJi'iu is. Legge remarks. 1 
" a euphemism for — to flee.” 

And it is curious that it should be in this less common sense, 
and ampler composition, that is to be found the true genesis 
of the character sun " grandson Lo Chen-vii. in his 
Y.II.S.K.K .8.. p. 68. after citing four examples, among his 
unequated forms, adds the note : " depicts a man carrying 
on his neck and shoulders a small child.” but goes no further. 

Now my explanation of this old character is based, I think, 
not on fancy but on infancy. To my way of thinking, we see 
before us the joyous gesture of a happy father or grandfather 
hoisting aloft a delighted child in those moments of one- 
quarter panic three-quarters ecstasy familiar to children and 
their nurses by the expressive interjection " Upsidaisy ! ” 
And if that is so, we have the paradox that the adult figure 
with raised arms was not originally meant for the grandson, 
nor the little form here surmounting it meant for the son. but 
the two as grouped together in their relative positions were 
a diagram of a man holding up his own son (and his father's 
grandson), and thus together indicating grandson. 

Let me add in conclusion an example of ■$, sun noteworthy 
for two reasons, one that it exhibits a sabotaged disguise 
and contraction of this same Type, and the other that it occurs 
in the original sense of " grandson ". and not in the borrowed 
use of " withdrawing ". It forms the second character in the 


phrase ^ 


tzu sun on a Cowrie. H. 289. 


It may be that here and there a reader may find points of 
interest or curiosity in the foregoing essay, but as was fore- 
told in the opening of this paper, what he will not find is 
simplicity, it is a quality that this ancient race neither 
appreciates nor displays. 


1 Chinese Classics, rol. v, pt. 2, p. 900. 
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Supplementary Note 

On p. 79 of the foregoing paper, reference was made to two 
inscriptions occurring on the bone fragments of the Honan 
Find which merit a more extended description and comment 
than could be given to them there. One. of them is in my own 
collection (H. 364). Fig. 3 on Plate II, and the other is 
shown in Lo Chen-yu's Yin Hsii Shu Ch i. chiian 7. p. ’1. 
They are almost, but not quite, duplicates, and are dated 
the same day. Kuei-ch’ou dt- the 50th of the Cycle of 
Sixty. The latter appears again in Lo's Yin Hsii Shu Ch i 
Tcii Wen Pien. or ‘‘ Chapter of Characters from the W aste 
of Yin awaiting investigation p. 4. It is also cited and 
commented on by Mr. Tadasuke Takada in his Kit Chou 
Pint, chiian 70. p. 7, under the character ft. sun. 

Each of these short legends provokes comment and suggests 
certain conjectures, the confirmation or disproof of which 
must be left for the future. Meantime, it is necessary to 
transcribe into modern writing, so far as that is possible, the 
text of each, leaving two or three unidentified or disputed 
characters in their original form. As Mr. Takada has given 
a transcription of the latter example, which in one point 
differs from my own. I reproduce his transcription also below. 
First shall be given my No. H. 364, which runs : di h 

'M Jk. iff- kuei chou pH k'o cheng hsiin chi 

J u>tg fang. Of this I propose the following tentative rendering : 
£ ' On the day kuei-ch’ou divined bv the tortoise-shell as to 
bandits, inquiring whether (they) would retire as far as the 
Jung country." 

This is a rendering that may perhaps claim to have 
tentativeness without timidity, and must be defended bv 
arguments whose aim is to be persuasive not peremptory. 

And the first point that may be questioned is the rendering 
of k’o by the English word bandits, in Chinese k’ou. 
It is, of course, a conjecture, and I admit rather a bold one. 
I do not forget the ingenious proposal of one of the editors of 
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Academia Sinica, Mr. Tung Tso-pin, who sees in this and 
some five other words often recurring in comparable passages, 
the names or designations of certain official diviners who, he 
supposes, used to come on duty at successive intervals. Almost 
he had persuaded me, but in the end the hypothesis seems 
to me not quite convincing. It appears reasonable to regard 
the words that intervene so constantly in the opening clause 
of these entries on the Honan Bones, between the |' pu 
“ to divine by tortoise-shell ”, and cheng “ to make 
inquiry ”, as the subject of divination, the topic on which 
guidance from above was urgently needed. And such a topic 
was certainly that of Bandits and their movements. But. 
it may be objected, neither the character Fo nor its numerous 
compounds are homophones of k'ou, nor have any of them the 
recorded meaning of “ bandits " to justify such a rendering in 
the present case. However, that is not quite correct, as we 
see in the character kou ■ to draw a bow to the full ", 
a compound of Fo which is a homophone (the aspirate is 
negligible). Nor is that all. Kanghsi's Dictionary, near the 
end of its entry under k'o. gives its exceptional or rhyming 
sound as "g 1 yin k'ou “ sounded Fou ”, And my con- 
jecture is that the character now pronounced Fo not only had 
the sound of Fou (whatever that may have been in Yin times), 
but also its sense, or, otherwise put, was the then usual way 
of writing the word Fou " bandit ”. But if we reject the bandit 
reading, whom can we imagine to be making the inquiry 
about retiring or withdrawing ? Surely not the Yin sovereign 
himself. Then who else ? Whereas if invaders or armed men 
had been giving trouble, this is just the question that would 
urgentlv demand an answer. 

The character (now jgj ) hsiin, when meaning “ to retire ". 
where quoted in Chinese dictionaries and glossaries is, so far 
as I can find, always followed by yii “to”, but chi 
“ as far as ” is the word found in both the inscriptions under 
examination. 

And now I must face criticism on another and more daring 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 6 
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conjecture or guess, in reading the form 


g 


as the ancient 


character for Jung. This obsolete, conspicuous, and very 
individual form is frequently met on the Honan Eelics. and 
is mostly followed by the word fang ‘'region” or 
“ country ”, showing that the previous word (whatever it is) 
represents some ethnic name. Lo Chen-yii on pp. 96-8 of 
his Yin Hsu Shu Ch'i Jvao Shili prints thirteen instances of 
the form with its contexts in modern script, but with facsimiles 
of this and some other unidentified characters. Of these 
thirteen, nine are followed by fang, four are not, but are 
preceded by fa “ t° smite ”. Other ethnic names followed 
by fj fang seen on the Honan Eelics are H i, the / tribes, 


i t'u, the indigenes (perhaps the Tunghus) 


y. >»<* 


unidentified characters. But what is certainly strange is 
that neither here nor elsewhere among these oracidar archives 
do we recognize the names of either the Ti or the Jung 
tribes. It is difficult to believe that there really is no mention 
of either of these notorious disturbers of the early Chinese 
peace, who were also their neighbours. And there is one 
interesting inscription of some length, which is transcribed 
by Lo Chen-yii (see his p. 98 ubi supra), from which I cite 
the following relevant clause : 




[5, kao yiieh fu 


fang cheng yii wo tung pi (?) erh i (Jung ) fang i mu ivo hsi pi 
t’ien, (in English) ‘ ‘ Announced the attack by the Native 
tribes on (?), two cities of our Eastern frontier, and the 
harrying by the Jung tribes of the fields of our Western 
frontier.” 


These g, who are here said to have harried the fields on 

“ our Western frontier ”, will be, if my conjecture is right, 
some of those Western Jung whose country was to the west 
of the Yin “ Empire ”. 
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It would be idle, of course, to pretend that there are no 
objections to this identification. If the above form was in 
general use to write the name of Jung, why should it not have 
survived into the Lesser Seal and modern writing ? The 
needed modification would have been easy, and would 
have resulted in a character closely resembling J| ch’ang 


“ brilliant 

There the matter must be left for the time. The second 
inscription, that from Lo's Yin Hsii Shu Ch'i (c-h. vii, p. 2, 
recto), being so nearly the same as that on H. 364, need not 
detain us long. At the end it is probably incomplete, but we 

m m 


can read the following : ^ 3fc h 


* 


Jcuei-ch’oit pit (?) cheng hsiin chi Jung fang , which I should 
render, “ On the day kuei-ch'ou divined by the tortoise-shell 
as to ?, inquiring whether (they) would retire as far as the 
Jung country.” The fourth character remains unknown, 
though Tung Tso-pin treats this also as the name of one of 
the official diviners. In my view, however, it would prove 
to be some term analogous to the Jc’ou “bandits” of the 
previous inscription. 

Mr. Takada in chiian 70, p. 7, of his Ku Chou P’ien cites 
this same legend (under the character ^ sun) with the same 
modern version, with one exception, but that involves a most 
surprising, indeed astonishing ascription. “Where I write, as 

above, one character P, he writes two, ~J W- ting tzu (which 

CJ 

in his view represents the Shuo Then's chou teen form of ~f- tzu, 
but as there is no such Cycle couplet, T ting tzu would have 
to be read T EL ting ssu, which does exist). This disyllabic 


value he gives to 



cutting it in half horizontally, reading 


P as 1 * ting and as one of the much contracted variants 
of the chou teen version of -J- tzu, we may suppose some 


such a form as 
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But the original Bone character occurs frequently in the 
Honan inscriptions, and always to other observers than 
Mr. Takada, as a single character. Furthermore, w r hat possible 
meaning could the expression “J* ( or "J* G) ting tzii 
(or ting ssu) fang “ the country of ting tzu ’’ have ? 

It is quite possible that mv conjecture about the Jung may 
be proved wrong, but if so, I am sure that it will never, never 
be because Mr. Takada’s view is shown to be right. 

All the more agreeable, therefore, is it to find that the great 
Japanese scholar and myself concur as to the identity of the 
cheerful gentleman holding up an infant in his arms with the 
modem character ^ sun “ grandson 



Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VII : Government and Social 
Conditions. 

A. General ; B. Documents (1, Officials ; 2, Classes 
and persons ; 3, Agriculture and crops, registra- 
tion, taxation, survey ; 4, Travel and animals ; 
5, Objects and presents ; 6, Burial and mourning 
and other ceremonial ; 7, Medicine ; 8, Law ; 

9, Writing and letters). 

By F. W. THOMAS 

J X regard to civil conditions in Chinese Turkestan the 
documents are not much more widely informative than 
in regard to other matters. The states along the northern 
trade route, Karashahr, Kuca, Aksu, Kashgar, although from 
about a.d. G75 they were dominated (not indeed occupied) by 
the Tibetans, appear to escape all mention ; and this is the more 
regrettable as these states would seem from the culture 
objects recovered by archaeological research to have enjoyed 
a rather fuller development of material civilization than those 
south of the desert. Their natural resources were not inferior, 
they were aligned along a more profitable route of trade 
and communication, they were less exposed to encroachment 
of the desert ; their archaeological remains are more extensive 
and better preserved. To these states, and to the Wu-sun 
people of the Tian-shan valleys, we have perhaps — unless the 
Khu chief (Khu Mait-po-rje ) of the Tibetan Chronicle is 
really the Khu ruler of Kao-chang — not a single reference. 
The twin states of “Anterior" and “Posterior" Chii-shih, 
i.e. Turfan-Kao-chang and Gu-chen at the extreme east of 
the Tian-shan, do indeed seem to be indicated as goal of hostile 
expeditions (1931, pp. 821 sqq.). As has been made clear by 
Chavannes in Ancient Khotan, pp. 533-6, and Sir Aurel 
Stein, Innermost Asia, pp. 579-587, they maintained a 
precarious existence nearly to the end of the eighth century 
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a.d., the Tibetans failing, despite their occupation of Kan-su, 
to secure possession of them either by diplomatic proposals 
to China 1 or by force until the year a.d. 790. 

Of the more southern states, Yarkand, Karghalik, Khotan, 
Shan-shan, the two former are hardly more than mentioned 
in the documents (1930, pp. 288-291). But concerning 
Khotan and Shan-shan, and concerning the Sa-cu region of 
Chinese Kan-su, we have a certain amount of information. 
In the case of Khotan the allusions in the documents are 
supplemented, not only by the particulars recorded in Chinese 
works, but also by general impressions (largely of religious 
decadence) conveyed by the ecclesiastical annals and other 
literary texts which we have translated. For the Sa-cu 
region, where the conditions were mainly Chinese, but the 
Tibetans were during the period a.d. 781-8-30 politically 
dominant and long afterwards naturally influential as 
representing Buddhism, we have from Chinese sources 
general and also local information, the latter carefully edited 
in some valuable publications by Dr. Lionel Giles. 2 For the 
Shan-shan kingdom, extending from Lop-nor westwards as 
far as Cer-cen and (say) Niva, the Chinese supply valuable 
geographical and historical indications, of which the latest 
summary is contained in Dr. Giles' third paper noted supra. 
On the Tibetan side we have the mass of documents extracted 
from the fort of Miran and a number of references in the 
manuscript Chron icle. The area being practically identical with 
that covered by the Kharosthi documents of much (c. 400- 
600 years) earlier date, and points of contact being inevitable, 
it may be worth while to institute a slight comparison of the 
two groups of records. In number the Tibetan (about 1,500) 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, pp. 453-4; C'havannes, Tou-Kiue Occidentaux , 
pp. 179-182. 

2 “ Tun Huang Lu : Notes on the District of Tun-huang ” : JRAS., 

1914, pp. 703-728 ; 1915, pp. 41-7 ; " The Census of Tun-huang ”, 

T'oung-pao, svi, 1915, pp. 468-488 : ” A Chinese Geographical Text of 
the Ninth Century ”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , vi, 
pp. 825-846. 
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have the advantage ; but in extent of matter, being mostlv 
scrappy or very fragmentary, they are considerably inferior. 
Of the chief classes of the Kharosthl documents, (a) royal 
rescripts, (6) registers of persons and objects. ( c ) legal agree- 
ments, ( d ) semi-official and unofficial correspondence, the 
first is wanting in the Tibetan collection (there being no 
ruling king), which on its part presents a large number of 
items (lists, visiting cards, etc.) connected with the soldiery. 
The most sweeping difference between the two classes of 
documents consists in the fact that the Kharosthl records 
are native in character, while those in Tibetan are the work 
of foreigners administering an annexed country and not 
primarily interested in the (Ha-za) population. This tends 
to enfeeble the light which they shed upon internal conditions, 
except in so far as those conditions had been introduced by 
the Tibetans themselves. 

As regards Khotan, the new information may be briefly 
summarized. This state, of which the population was 
estimated about b.c. 30 at 19,300 and about a.d. 100 at 
83,000, must during that interval have effected its recorded 
absorption of certain minor adjacent principalities. 1 Its 
eastern frontier was at Phye-ma, or at times somewhat further 
east, at Nina, where it adjoined Shan-shan, which on its part 
had extended westward by similar absorption of minor 
intervening states. In early days it had engaged in local 
wars with Yarkand, Kashgar, and even Kuca ; but its constant 
rival in later centuries had been Shan-shan, whose Tu-yu[k]- 
hun conquerors had in a.d. 445 wrought great havoc in 
Khotan (1926, p. 312). Like all the other principalities of 
Chinese Turkestan, it had been normally under domination 
either by the Chinese, or by invading peoples from the north. 
Hiung-nu, Juan-Juan, and Turks. But this domination was 
not of an interfering character ; and so the lineage of local 
kings, though some of them received a surname of perhaps 

1 Grenard in Dutreuil de Rhins, La Haute .-1 sie. ii. p. 61 ; followed by 
A. Hermann. Die alien Seidenstrassen, p. 76. 
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Juan-Juan origin (1931, pp. 831-2) and one of them was subject 
to the Turks 1 and some later ones had Tibetan names (Asia 
Major, ii. p. 252), is said to have persisted unbroken. A division 
of the country into five districts (the capital, Mdo-lo and 
Me-skar, Kam-sed, Ku-sed, and Kon-sed) has been traced. 2 
But it would be difficult to select the “ five large cities ” 
(they would perhaps include Kilian, Guma, Phye-ma. and 
Niva (?)). which according to the Chinese 3 4 it contained. 
On the other hand, we have found (1930, pp. 50 sqq.) in 
Tibetan times abundant evidence of a division of the area into 
parishes ( tshar ) 4 and also numerous names of places either 
belonging or adjacent to the country. The “ five towns ” 
which composed the capital included, no doubt, the 
“ Neetarean City " (Diiar-ldan), the “ Hog's-colour city " 
(Phag-gi-mtshon), and the “Old City"’ ( Riiiv-ma ) named in 
the Prophecy of Yimalaprabha. Was Khu-sen “ the western 
city ", “ the city where the king resides," a fourth ? There 
are several indications ( Asia Major, ii, pp. 255-7) that the 
country as a whole bore a name Kusala, rendered in Tibetan 
as Dge-ba, the capital also being Kusali or Kmalavati (Tibetan 
Dge-ba-can). 

The celebrity of Khotan (according to Firdausi's Shah- 
namah, “ the most famous of cities ’") rested upon its religious 
sanctity and its innumerable and splendid monasteries and 
shrines. There was some trace of Mazdaism, 5 possibly a 
survival from ancient times ; and references to unbelieving 
kings and nobles (A. Khotan, p. 585) may be directed at them 
among others. But the country, “ the pocket estate of the 
Buddhas of the Three Times,” was overwhelmingly Buddhist, 
partly Mahasamghika, partly Sarvastivadin, but in later times 


1 Abel-Remusat, Yille de. Khotan, p. 35. 

2 Asia Major, ii, pp. 259-260. 

3 Abel-Remusat, op. cit., pp. 19, 28, 30-1. 

4 Also a few districts in the vicinity of the capital with names ending 
in -ti (1930, p. 70). 

5 Grenard, op. cit., pp. 58, 68 ; Chavannes, Tou-Kiue Occidentaux, p. 125. 
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mainly Mahayanist. 1 2 Apparently (ibid., pp. 581-3) there 
was constant communication with the Buddhists of India, 
especially of Kashmir. The clerics, male and female, 
numbered, as estimated at one period, over 11,000 (ibid., 
p. 583), the large monasteries over 110. 2 The communities 
owned gardens and pleasances and large estates and water- 
rights. The rulers and their families, men and women, were 
attended by pious “ confessors " or “ chaplains " ( kalyana - 
milra, ibid., pp. 581-3), under whose influence they were 
lavish in the foundation and endowment of shrines, 
monasteries, and nunneries. It was not unusual for persons 
of royal or noble blood to enter the Samgha, winning for the 
families the title of “ Bodhi-sattva lineage 

The manners of the Khotanese were marked by mildness 
and ceremoniousness, which had, it was held, a humanizing 
effect upon foreign visitors and conquerors (ibid., p. 585). 
Hiuan-Tsang credits the people with politeness, justice, and 
a love of literature and arts, which opinion, confirmed by the 
T'ang-sltu (Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 125-6), need not be, as 
Grenard suggests (op. cit., p. 67), due to Buddhist partiality. 
The sanctity of the country attracted sightseers and pilgrims, 
bringing riches to the shrines and to the peaceful and con- 
tented population. The local manufacture of silk, carpets 
and felt, the jade workings, and the mining for gold and 
copper in the mountains to the south brought merchants. 
Like all the other regions of Turkestan, Khotan was celebrated 
also for its fruit. In the documents there are some references 
to presents of silk (men-tri, c hdri) or carpets or fruit, purchase 
of turquoises, and so on (1930, pp. 60, etc.). The phrase 
“ Khotan provisions ” (Li-brggags) recurs with, apparently, 
some special sense. One of the constant troubles of the 
country was incursions of freebooters from Tashkurghan and 

1 .-1. Khotan, p. 5S5, and Fa-hian, trans. Legge, p. 16. So, too, 
Hiuan-Tsang. 

2 Hiuan-Tsang's figures are 5,000 and 100 ; Fa-hian says even several 
myriads ! \ 
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the mountains to the south, preying upon the merchant 
caravans (A. Khotcin, pp. 31. 521). \\ e have quoted a letter 
from a Kliotan king to the Tibetan authorities, wherein 
an investigation of robberies is reported, together with a 
reference to a donation, or fine, of fruit (1930. pp. 00 sqq.). 

A feature, still noticeable, of Kliotan life was the prominence 
of feminine interests and the freedom of women. In the 
religious sphere their participation was represented by 
numerous nunneries, founded in many cases by queens or 
princesses, who had feminine spiritual advisers ( kalydna - 
mitra) and themselves not infrequently “took the veil '. 
The Prophecy of Vimalaprabha (eighth century a.d.) proclaims 
perhaps the first recorded religious mission to women, in- 
augurated by a royal lady, A particular custom was seclusion 
during seven days after the death of a husband. 1 

We need not dwell upon features of Kliotan life already 
known from Chinese sources, the religious car-processions 
and festivals, the fondness for music, the erection of tall 
funeral monuments (stupas) in front of the (widely spaced) 
dwellings. Some of these are mentioned in our texts, which 
also speak of religious drama (nole, 1925. pp. 498 sqq.). Nor 
can we treat of the characteristics of the popular religion, in 
which a Buddhist mantle was thrown over a great amount of 
earlier superstition, whether indigenous (cult of “ Nagas " of 
localities and rivers and of demons, Rdksasas and RaksasTs) 
or imported from India (worship of relics, vestments, and 
sacred footprints, use of charms, mantras, and magico- 
psychological phrases, dharanls , orally or in script, as amulets 
and inscriptions on banners and buildings). The pre- 
Buddhist religion of Chinese Turkestan, akin to Shamanism 
and the Tibetan Bon, is a subject upon which Grenard (op. 
cit., pp. 241-3) has some very just observations, but which 
is not yet ripe for discussion. 


1 Similarly in Karashahr (Grenard, Dutreuil de Rhins, La Haute 
Asie, ii, p. 246). 
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The government was of the personal kind, with ministers 
(no doubt, nobles) holding office at the king's pleasure, 
with occasional tragedies and troubles during minorities 
(Ancient Khotan, p. 582) and much ecclesiastical influence. As 
has frequently been pointed out, the Chinese, with their 
policy of subordinating foreign princes by conferring upon 
them titles of honour, awarded to some of the Khotan 
(Kashgar, etc.) kings the rank of nmochih, in the Tibetan 
texts a-ma-cci, representing, as Professor Levi was the first 
to remark, 1 the Sanskrit amcitya “councillor". From the 
documents (1930, pp. 72-5) we see that the title was 
borne also, in course of time, by non-royal persons in 
Khotan, and the same is evident from the local Chronicle 
(Ancient Khotan, pp. 582-3). There is no evidence that in 
Khotan the title carried official functions. In regard to local 
administration and to law and justice we have no hints. 
But there was a regular assessment ( rtsis ) for purpose of 
revenue, and the supply of water was controlled. 

The Tibetans, when, in the last half of the eighth century 
a.d., thev occupied the country and established the fort of 
Mazar-Tagh, left the general administration in the hands of 
the native king. There were, it is true, numerous military 
posts established by them in the country, especially on heights 
in the mountains (1930, p. 251), and even in the royal citadel 
a guard may have been posted (ibid., p. 65). But the presence 
of a general ( dmag-djron , p. 76) and of a minister of Inner 
Affairs ( nan-rje-po . pp. 77-9) in the capital may have been 
merely occasional. The Tibetan headquarters must have 
been in Sin-san (Mazar-Tagh), whither urgent dispatches 
were sometimes sent from the capital and persons are recalled 
(1930, pp. 78, 83). The supplies demanded from the Khotanese 
were based upon an assessment and received in bulk (1930, 
p. 81). The Khotan! authorities (Li-mhan) in Sih-san and 
elsewhere collected their own dues from the tenants in detail 


1 Journal Asiatique. XI, v, 1915, p. 191. 
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(M. Tagh, a. iii, 0062). Khotan! persons (Li) were employed by 
the Tibetans, mostly, it seems, in subordinate capacities. Some 
served in the army, though we are not aware of any distinct 
Khotan! regiments. Naturally there were business transactions 
and legal agreements (p. 60). It seems that the natives 
were not esteemed by their rude conquerors (p. 278) ; there 
are several references to condign punishment of individuals, 
or even groups (pp. 49, 284). 

The heads of Tibetan administration in Khotan were the 
nah-rje-pos (“ Interior Lords ") resident in Mazar-Tagh, of 
whom in two letters (one quoted p. 66) three are addressed 
jointly. Presumably one was usually the leader (rise, p. 90) ; 
but in regard to a distribution of functions we have no 
indication. The office of nah-rje-po, as also the titles zaii-lon 
and rtse-rje, recurs in the case of Shan-shan, and may be 
further considered in that connection. 

It is probable that the Khotanis, whose proficiency in 
literature, as well as their linguistic singularity, is recognized 
by the Chinese, 1 maintained a higher educational average than 
did the other states of Turkestan. It is therefore interesting 
to connect the story ( Asia Major, ii, pp. 251-2) of the 
origination of the language, as taught to herdsmen children, 
with what is stated by Sir Aurel Stein 2 concerning un- 
expected smattering of education among children of nomad 
herdsmen along the Keriya river. For the rest, the Chinese 
noted 3 a greater likeness of feature to themselves in the 
people of Khotan than was the case in other states ; and 
the native Khotan Chronicle remarks that “ the manners of 
the laity agree for the most part with China 

The Sa-cu region being a part of Chinese Kan-su and 
accordingly a subject of much precise information and of 
special memoirs, of which three have been translated by 
Dr. Lionel Giles, the particulars ascertainable from Tibetan 

1 Beal, Si-yu-M, ii, p. 309. 

2 Ancient Khotan, p. 143, n. 25. 

3 Grenard, op. eit., ii, p. 31. 
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sources are perhaps of secondary interest. The Tibetans seem 
to have commenced their attacks on the city about a.d. 676 ; 
in a.d. 727 they captured Kva-cu Sin-can (Tsin-ch‘ang ?). 
It is very difficult to follow the vicissitudes of the struggle in 
this area, which must have been constantly overrun by the 
Tibetans ; but from a.d. 781-851 1 the region must have been 
definitely under Tibetan rule, except that during an interval 
of eleven years (a.d. 809-819 (?)) the city of Sa-cu was held 
for the Chinese. 2 The Tibetan information may relate 
mainly to the period a.d. 781-851, although the particulars 
connected with Buddhist monasteries would be consistent 
with a later date. 

During this period the region seems to have been under 
the rule of a Dragon ( Hbrug ) dynasty, mentioned by 
the Chinese as Lung 3 and stated to have originated in 
Karashahr. The two Tibetan letters quoted supra (1927, 
p. 67), relating to delivery of requisitioned grain in bulk, seem 
to show that the Hbrug chief, from whom one of them 
emanates, retained the internal administration of his country. 
He was therefore in a position similar to that of the king of 
Khotan ; near the end of the eighth century a.d. a king 
The-bo of Sa-cu, who would be a Hbrug, received a mission 
from his Khotan compeer, with a letter which has recently 
been published. 4 It seems likely that the Tibetans, as their 
invasions penetrated further into China, took over the 
administration of the Sa-cu country. For in other letters 
(pp. 808 sqq.) relating to requisition of grain we find mention 
of a division into Thousand-districts, a non-Chinese and 
specially Tibetan 5 organization, derived ultimately from 

1 L. Giles, JR AS., 1914, pp. 705-6. 

2 Bushel!, JRAS., 1880, p. 514: cf. supra, 1927, pp. 815-16. 

3 L. Giles, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. vi, pp. 844-5. 

4 Two Medieval Documents from Tun-huang, by F. W. Thomas and 
Sten Konow, Oslo, 1929. 

5 It is not implied that prior to the Tibetan occupation no ‘‘ Thousand- 
districts ’’ existed in Shan-shan. Elsewhere I hope to show that the 
tomga of the KharosthI documents was really a stoh-dpon. 
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India. The districts named are Rgod-sar, Ston-sar, Spvi- 
Icogs, Snih-tsoms, Tshas-stobs, probably a complete list. 
Their geographical disposition is not evident ; but Tshas- 
stobs may contain the name of a Tsha tribe, connected with 
a Tsha-sod district in north-eastern Tibet, and Rgod-sar, 
which prima facie may mean “ New Rgod ", was probably 
the most westerly, adjoining the Rgod District of the Shan- 
shan area. We have given (1927, pp. 71 sqq.) a long 
dossier of appeals in connection with an appointment to the 
office of stoii-ilpon in this area. 

Concerning towns in the Sa*-eu region it is difficult to be 
precise, since from the Tibetan documents it is often not 
clear whether places there named belong to that region or 
to the adjacent parts of Tibet or to more easterly parts of 
Kan-su. Clearly we can leave out of account Lem-cu (Liang- 
chou) with Bog-yas, Dan-to-kun, which is, no doubt, T‘ien-te 
Kun 1 on the bend of the Yellow River, and the places noted 
1927, p. 816, as in Skyi. Disregarding some minor localities, 
we are left with practically only Kva-cu, Sa-cu, Mkhar-tsan 
( = Khar-tsa-cin, 1927, pp. 78 sqq.), Tm-ka-cin, Sil-gu-cin, 
and Khu-ne Mon-gans, and residences Hi-ma-te (p. 825), 
Ma-ko-cin and 'O-dol-eu (p. 78). Of these Mkhar-tsan was a 
great city. Kva-cu and Sa-cu are well known from Chinese 
sources, and we need only add that the mention of 
tshi-si and tu-tuq (pp. 816-17) as titles of their magistrates 
seems to indicate that the Tibetans did not modify their 
administration, the titles being Turco-Chinese. Concerning 
the other places we can add nothing to what is stated supra, 
1927, pp. 83^1. 

The other information supplied by the Tibetan writings 
concerning this Sa-cu region is partly of singular interest. 
The legal agreements indeed (1927, pp. 813-14) are similar to 
those adduced from Khotan and Shan-shan. But other records 
are of a kind not exampled elsewhere. There are lists (1927, 

1 L. Giles, op. eit., p. 834 (T-ien-te Ch‘eng); the Thiante-Kiun of Marco 
Polo, ed. Cordier, i, p. 286. 
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pp. 826 sqq.) of personal (both masculine and feminine) names 
and clan-names or surnames, throwing light upon the system of 
nomenclature and upon the sociology : lists (1928, pp. 66-9) of 
numerous shrines, probably some of the “ Thousand Buddhas 
of Tun-huang, with accounts of lands whereof they enjoyed 
the revenues ; particulars of donations, of oil, etc. (pp. 87-90), 
for their service ; references to their slaves (lha-hbans “ god s 
servant ") : an extensive description (1927. pp. 832 sqq.) of the 
operations of the monasteries in supplying manuscript copies 
of Buddhist canonical texts, Tibetan and Chinese, for the 
use of city libraries, etc., in procuring the labour and materials 
(paper and ink), in controlling the workers and providing for 
their rations, in totalling and dispatching the inscribed rolls, 
and in obtaining payment ; also in inspecting and reporting 
upon deterioration in the library collections. A growing 
intimacy with Tibet is illustrated by a very remarkable 
compilation (1928, pp. 70-87) of “ messages ” of felicitation, 
presented by the cities of Kva-cu and Mkhar-tsan (in con- 
junction with other authorities) upon the occasion of the 
foundation of a great monastery in the vicinity of the Koko-nor 
lake, to commemorate the pact of peace made between China, 
Tibet, and other powers in the years a.d. 783 and 822. 

The two temples Len-ho-si and Pho-kvah-si, mentioned 
1927, p. 829, we are not in a position to locate. 1 In regard 
to the document, 1928, pp. 63-5. containing succession-lists of 
the heads of certain famous Buddhist seminaries, it may be 
remarked that it has considerable importance in connection 
with ecclesiastical history. But the seminaries in question 
belong evidently in most cases to other provinces, and no 
one is demonstrably connected with the Sa-cu region. 

When we come to the Nob Region, the old Shan-shan 
kingdom, we might hope, as the administration had been 
taken over by the Tibetans, to find in the Miran documents 
rather more definite indications of the actual manner of 
working. And it might be instructive to compare the 

1 Are they the Ling-hu and P'u-iuang of Documents Chinois, pp. 62, 130 ? 
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information with what may be elicited from the earlier 
Kharosthi documents belonging to the same area. Something 
indeed may be noted. 

The region was divided into Thousand-districts, named 
respectively Nag-sod, Hdzom Upper ( Stod ) and Lower ( Smad ), 
Egod Upper and Lower, Rgod-ldiii, and Kha-dro. 

Of these Rgod, with Rgod-ldiii, must, for the reason stated 
above in connection with Rgod-sar, have been the most 
easterly. Nag-sod, one of the eighteen Sods reckoned in 
with Mdo-smad, would be its next neighbour. Kha-dro has 
a name which may be connected with the Cad'ota (the Niva 
site) of the Kharosthi documents ; in which case Hdzom 
would inevitably cover some area in the region of Endere 
or Cer-cen, and it is perhaps no accident that a regiment or 
province of “ Hzom-lom-stod " is named in a sgraffito in 
Endere fort. 1 In the Kharosthi documents Cer-cen (Calma- 
dana) is under a Cojhbo (chief ruler) distinct from the Cojhbo 
of Cad'ota. 

In each of the Thousand-districts we find mention of 
“ the lord's land ’’ ( rje-ziii ), and sometimes of special arrange- 
ments for its cultivation. Originally these lands may have 
been private property of the Ha-za king (rje) or of local 
chiefs, probably the former, since they were administered by 
the Tibetans. The phrase occurs thrice (11. 158, 160, 163) in 
the Tibetan Chronicle, but without further indication. 

The chief towns named in the documents are Little Nob, 
Great Nob, Ka-dag, Rtse-thon,and Cer-cen. From the character 
of the references it appears that Ka-dag was in the same 
general district as Nob ; and this is in accord with the traditional 
location 2 at three days' journey south of the also ruined 
city of Lop. Rtse-thon, the Ch‘i-t‘un of the Chinese, was 
also in that quarter. Hence we have no difficulty in identifying 
Little and Great Nob together with Ka-dag as the “ three 
towns ” (mJchar-gsum , 1928, p. 569), and this triad together 

1 Ancient Kkotan, p. 569. 

2 Forsyth, Mission to Yarkund , p. 27. Cf. Grenard, op. cit., iii, p. 147. 
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with Rtse-thon as the “ four towns ” ( nikhar-bzi , p. 571) 
of Nob. Concerning Byehu-lin, Sta-gu, etc., see supra. 

Whether there was a general council for the whole country 
is not apparent. It seems possible that the region was 
under the supervision of the council of the Bde region of 
Mdo-smacl, the northern division of the north-east, lido, of 
Tibet. For the system is exhibited in the case of the 
felicitatory messages cited above, which are from the following 
in order, (a) the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams ( Khams ), 
(6) the councillors of Bde, (c)-(d) the cities of Mkliar-tsan and 
Kva-eu, (e) the head of the Phyug-tsams Thousand-district, 
(/) the local people of Hbrom-khou. Like Mkliar-tsan and 
Kva -cu in the Sa-cu region, the towns of Shan-shan may have 
been immediately under a council (bkuh-hgros. 1927, p. 821, 
etc.) presiding over the adjacent province of Tibet. 

The officials in charge of the Thousand-districts, the 
Stoii-clpons, may, like those in the Sa-cu region (1927, 
pp. 72-9), have been appointed directly by the Rje-bla 

supreme lord ", who would be the Tibetan minister of state, 
or some deputy. We have a mention also of a Khri-dpon 
“ Myriad-commandant ", who would be a superior of the 
Sioii-dpon, and also of a Stoh-cun *' Minor Thousand who 
may have been an inferior colleague. Sometimes we meet 
with the phrase dpon-sna, which may mean either " chief 
dpon ” or “ the leading dpons ", as an undefined group. 

The functions of the chaii-hjur, who was plainly a superior 
official, are not clearly determinable ; they may hereafter 
be determined, since the title may be recognized in literature 
and is obviously identical with the canikura of the KharosthI 
documents. 1 

In the case of the towns the officials usually mentioned are 
the rtse-rje, jo-co, nah-rje-po, sometimes in conjunction with 
councillors (blon) or uncle-councillors (zafi-lon) or to these 

1 See now .4cta Oriental ia , xii, pp. 68-70, where an endeavour is made 
to prove that cliah-kyur (chan-kyir, can-khyir) = camkura eorresponds to 
Sanskrit nagara-mksa or nagaraka. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 


7 
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separately. In the Kharosthi documents the instructions 
are usually addressed to a cojhbo (sometimes plural), often 
associated with a sothamgha , who may be a police officer and 
is in charge of granary and toll-stations (draiiga), and some- 
times with a tomgha, who is concerned with post and transport. 
It is likely that the Tibetan rtse-rje or jo-co has taken over 
the functions of the cojhbo, and therefore that the expression 
jo-co, or rjo-cho, is in fact identical with cojhbo. Rtse-rje does 
not occur in the Tibetan dictionaries, although both its 
constituents are common : jo-co and co-jo are also unattested, 
jo-bo and gtso-bo being the usual expressions for a “ chief ” 
or “ lord ”, As co clearly means “ chief ”, since it appears 
in the phrase Ha-zahi-zah-lon-ggi-gco (1927, p. 59) “ doyen 
of the Ha-za Uncle-councillors ”, it seems likely that the 
older cojhbo, which was probably only a way of writing 
co-zi'o, meant “ chief-ruler ” and zvo corresponds to Tibetan 
rje, so that the Tibetan rtse-rje may be a translation of this 
title. In the documents we have at times only the form jo, 
which means simply a “chief’"' or “lord”. 

The functions of the Councillors (blon) are not clearly 
distinguished ; but we have special titles for some of them, 
who are designated nan-blon, phyi-blon “ councillor for internal, 
external affairs ” 1 and dgra-blon “ councillor for enemy 
affairs ” ; possibly these would be found only in the chief 
administrative centre. The zah-lon “ uncle-councillor ”, i.e. 
properly an uncle of the king functioning as councillor, is 
characteristically Tibetan ; but, since we cannot suppose 
that all the zan-Ions recorded in Tibet and those who occur 
rather plentifully in the Turkestan documents are of that 
quality, it may be conjectured that the designation became 
hereditary and so acquired a wide extension ; in that case a 
zah-lon would be a councillor who was “ of the blood ”, and 
perhaps such persons had a title to membership of councils 
wherever they were residing. In Turkestan the zah-lons may 

1 This title occurs, along with naii-blon “ councillor for internal affairs ”, 
in the Lha-sa inscriptions {JR AS., 1911, p. 434). 
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have been local nobles ; for the Khotan Chronicle mentions 
them with reference to pre-Tibetan times, and very likely 
they may be the Ogtts (Tib. 'a-khtt “ uncle ", the 'A-gus 
of the Ge-sar legend) of the KharosthI documents from 
Shan-shan : see Acta Orientalia, xii, pp. 58-9. 1 

Besides these persons of Non, or Councillor ". quality we 
hear of a number of titles of dpons or officials. To the stoii- 
dpons and khri-dpons we have already referred. The itos-dpon 


1 I must not omit to give reasons for not accepting the view, noticed 
previously (1927, p. 55), according to which ian does not mean " uncle ", 
but is a Chinese designation skiing " chief ". This view is carefully stated 
in one of Dr. Laufer’s extraordinarily learned and valuable papers, Bird 
Divination among the Tibetans (T‘oung-pao, 1914). pp. 103 sqq., and 
reinforced in another (ibid., 1916, p. 430). At first sight the argument 
seems conclusive : Dr. Laufer adduces a number of striking cases where 
the Tibetan inn is represented in Chinese writing by skiing. But let us first 
note some scruples : (1) if inn were an adjective borrowed from Chinese, we 
should expect it to occur also in some other connections, whereas it appears 
only as a separate title or in the combination ian-lnn " ian councillor " ; 
(2) if zah-lon means " chief councillor ”, then the common phrase ian-lon- 
cken-po '• great chief councillor ” is rather otiose : (3) in the Lha-sa edicts 
several ministers are called blon (or blon-po)’Chen-po , and in some cases 
iaii follows, and this is an indication that the ian here attaches not to that 
phrase, but to the personal name which it precedes. All this is smoothed 
away if we accept Waddell's original explanation (JJiAS.. 1910, p. 1274) of 
inii-hm as “ uncle minister ”. meaning minister of the blood royal. The 
employment of skiing in Chinese as a transliteration of inn seems to have 
little bearing on the matter. 

But reallv the most conclusive proof is supplied by some of Dr. Laufer's 
own examples. Three of these (pp. 74-8) are in the form nan-hlun- 
Mchims-zan “ Interior Councillor Mchims-i«« ”, pkyi-blon-Hbro-zan “ Ex- 
terior Councillor Hbro-ion Xow Mchims and Hbro are both tribal names, 
and the form of the expressions is exactly parallel to Mihims-bza, Hkro- 
bza, Tse-spoii-bza "Mchims wife”, "Hbro wife”, " Tse-spon wife”, 
meaning [royal] wives from those tribes. Moreover, we have other similar 
appellations!! e.g. Ma-ian "maternal uncle” ( Rgyal-rabs , foil. 326, 5, 336, 
1-2, 3. 5 of the India Office copy) and Sna-nnm-zan-diih-Rgyii-lska “ Sna-nam 
uncle and China grandson ", meaning that tile person, whose name was 
Lha-snan, was in avuncular relation to the Tibetan royal house and had a 
Chinese mother ; cf. also the Hjan-tska- Lha-dban who was a son of king 
Khri-lde-gtsug-brtan and had a Hjan mother (JR AS., 1928, p. 85). I mav 
also refer” to the Dbon "nephew” Ha-zas noted above (1927. pp. 55-6). 
Preceding a personal name, ian (also ian-po, zah-eken-po) is too common 
(1927, pp. 55, 59, 69: 1928, p. 72; 1930, p. 276; 1933, p. 398) to be local. 
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“ warden of a region ” would be, no doubt, a person similar 
to the Indian anta-pdla, in charge of the approaches to the 
city from outside and of border transactions. The khrims- 
dpon “ law-officer " is a judge — there was one for Tshal-byi — 
and possibly he was identical with the bkah-luii and bkah-blon 
mentioned 1927, pp. 73, 815 : 1928, pp. 582-3. 

What was the office of mgo-non (“ additional, or deputy, 
head ” (?)), to which an appointment is made (1928, p. 586), 
does not appear. The yul-mthoii “ country overseer ’’ reports 
in M.l. xiii, 12, on the year's levy ; probably, like the ynl-gzigs 
of M. Tagli. c. ii, 0011, he was a local surveyor. The rggal- 
gzigs, whose designation translates the Sanskrit raja-caksus, 
was perhaps a general representative of the king's special 
interests. We find also a khral-dpon “ tax-master ". 

In Little Nob there was a person entitled rt'se-bla-daii-rtse- 
sman “ head-lama (?) and head-physician ", to whom 
application is made in M.l. iv. 138 (cf. iv, 60) for a medical 
prescription. Elsewhere we find a ytil-sman. district " or 
“ village physician ", who appears in some ceremonial, not 
strictly medical, connection. Since here we have an appeal 
to yid-lha-yul-bdag-dah-sman “ district god, district lord 
and physician ", it seems clear that the persons in question 
combined religious with medical functions. I think that 
Dr. Francke was right (JRAS., 1914, pp. 55-6) in suggesting 
that the documents exhibit traces of the Bon-po religion : 
see supra, p. 90, and compare the observation of Grenard 
cited infra, pp. 107-8. 

In connection with legal transactions the old Kharosthl 
documents supply particulars of many cases. They may be 
classified as relating to either offences, or disputes, or agree- 
ments, whereof the last-named may in many instances repre- 
sent the outcome of proceedings under the second. The cases 
of the first two kinds were in all instances decided either by 
the local officials, often upon reference through the king 
himself, or at “ the king s gate ; and even matters of the 
third kind had often been brought to the cognizance of the 
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officials. There seem to be some clear instances of reference to 
a court, ecclesiastical or otherwise. From the Tibetan 
documents we have cited a few cases which happen to include 
all the three kinds ; and here also there seems to be, though not 
in every instance, official cognizance. In the fact that in two 
instances (1928. pp. 507. 584) there are indications pointing to 
a trial in a grica-tus] which is probably an assemblage of an 
ecclesiastical character (a Buddhist parisad ), we may perhaps 
find evidence of an extension of clerical influence ; it. will 
hardly have been due to the Tibetans, whose Buddhism was 
still in its infancy. There must have been some persons who 
acted practically as professional lawyers, since the rtsig 
Lha-rtsa-skyes, like the divira Tamaspa of the Kharosthi 
documents, functions in a number of independent instances. 

In cases not involving compatriots the Tibetans may very 
likely have administered not their own code, compiled for 
the great king Sron-btsan Sgam-po, but the local law or usage 
so often mentioned in the Kharosthi. This inference is 
suggested by citation of the “ old town law " (snofi-gyi- 
mkhar-lihrims-rii ii> , 1928. pp. 572-3) and ancient custom 
(rih-lugs, ibid.). In the case of debts (bu-lon) and loans (or 
renewals of loan) it is usually laid down that in the event of 
default the person's goods may be summarily seized by any 
one in rightful possession of the deed (in one case, of the last 
of three deeds) without any complaint on the part of the 
defaulter ; often the person bound has a guarantor (kha- 
hdzin or khas-len), who is involved in the obligation. The 
document terminates with the attestations (seals, signatures, 
or thumb-marks) of the witnesses (djjcih-po), often including 
councillors or other officials, and of the persons bound. A 
debtor is skgin-pa (also “ a substitute ”) and the debt is 
said to attach ( ckags ) to him. A “ pledge " is gtah (p. 813). 

It may here be noted that banishment or exile has always 
been a feature of Chinese Turkestan. Banished men or 
refugees ( palayanaka ) are constantly mentioned in the 
Kharosthi documents, and the Tibetan equivalent, spyugs , 
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has been exemplified supra, 1927, p. 819. Modern Turkestan! 
has preserved the Sanskrit term in its pala-maq " to exile " ; 
and Niya and Oer-cen have been used in modern times as 
convict settlements. 1 The Chinese sent convicted persons 
to serve in Turkestan 2 : and we have had (1928, p. 556) an 
instance of a Tibetan similarly treated. 

Concerning the occupations and lives of the people not 
much information is to be expected from the documents. 
Even in modern times trades are not numerous in Chinese 
Turkestan, and the Shan-shan kingdom was perhaps the state 
most undeveloped economically. Some copper- and gold- 
mining and jade-working, leather-work, felt and ropes, car- 
pentry, building and pottery, these perhaps comprise all that is 
ever mentioned as industry practised in the Nob region, except 
of course what was connected with the tillage of the land. 
The documents cannot be said to refer to any of the industries 
or to persons following them, except in the case of cup-making, 
{supra, 1928. p. 556) copper, and agriculture. 

Breeding and letting of animals (camels, horses, asses) for 
purpose of transport must have provided part-time or whole- 
time occupation for a fair number of persons. The troubles 
of such a rmaii-rogs or rta-rogs ( = arivaga in the Kharosth! 
documents and figured in a drawing. Innermost Asia, pi. vii) 
are recounted in a letter quoted 1930, p. 290. Among minor 
occupations we find mention of couriers or runners ( ban-ehen 
or rih-lu[g]s), porters ( Itaii-sogs ), bag-men ( sgyehu-ga ), and 
wood-gatherers (sin-thun). The sa-mkhan (1928, p. 562) may 
be a guide, as may also sa-stoh, if intended for sa-ston ; but see 
infra. There were paid workmen or servants ( las-myi ) : 
also slaves (gu-rib ?), and “ government -servants ” ( miian - 
ggi-hbans, apparently persons under sentence) and “ god's- 
servant ’ (Iha-hbaits, slaves belonging to temples ?), who 
might be employed (karmavita, karma karita “ made to 

1 Forsyth, Mission to Yarkund, pp. :{4, 102. 

2 Charaimes, op. cit., pp. 107-8. 
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labour ”, of the Kharosthi documents and the Sanskrit 
Artha-sastra) on hire ( g-yar-por ) or lent out to individuals. 

The use of money is even in modern times restricted in 
Chinese Turkestan, where domestic (farm) industries and 
barter at fairs are prevalent . In the documents wages (rations, 
tshal-ma and gla) were usually reckoned in grain ; where money 
payment was requisite, it was in the form of Chinese coins 
(doii-tse) and copper srait (“ ounces "). It will be realized 
that a sparse employment of coin entails a resort to orders or 
drafts convertible locally by travellers into supplies ; and 
such seem, in fact, to be denoted by the expression brgyags- 
byan “ provision-ticket ”. We also have the expressions 
“ attested signature of the three times ” ( dus-sum-gyi-dpaii - 
rgija, 1928, pp. 574-5), which seems to be a bill payable at 
sight, and bkah-rims-phye “ circular order flour ” (1927, 
p. 819), which must be an order to levy flour at successive 
points along a route. 

As has been previously stated, a part of the land in each 
district was distinguished as “ the lord's land “. Special 
arrangements (zin-hgod) seem to have been made for its 
cultivation, upon communal lines and with limited freedom 
on the part of the tillers. 1 The remaining land would be in 
the hands of private owners ( ziii-pon ) or held by official titles. 
The actual cultivator was called zih-pa (Sk. karsaka). The 
ploughing ( rmo-ba ) seems to have usually been done with 
the aid of teams (dor) supplied from or through the officials, 
being probably yaks of the kind still reared in places on the 
northern slopes of the mountain barrier 2 3 ; the Kharosthi 
documents, however, do not seem to refer to yaks, and the 
teams of later times may indeed have been of oxen. One 
who takes care of fields is chun-pa. The crop (skya) was 
usually of wheat (gro), barley (nas), or millet (klire) ; whether 
the distinction of “ white “ (dkar) and “ black " ( gnag ) was 

1 The gtan-zin and dban-than of 1928, pp. 572-3, seem to mean “ fixed 

allotments ” and " special privileges ” respectively. 

3 Grenard, op. eit., ii, pp. 182-3. 212. Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 70-1. 
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between different kinds of wheat or otherwise, does not appear 
— the white seems to be the suta masu of the Kharosthi 
documents. The grain was stsaii, and those who were engaged 
in conveying it from place to place were called stsaii-hdren ; 
flour is phye. 

It would seem that pits {bail-doit, p. 560) were used for storage 
of grain, as of other objects. The government portion taken 
as tax ( khral ) would, when not removed to headquarters, 
be deposited in toll and corn-stations ( rtsaii-gam , the draitga 
of the Kharosthi records), whence, no doubt, couriers and other 
persons provided with orders would be supplied. 

Taxation will not have been confined to agricultural 
produce. We hear of a horse levied as a tax and of a carpet 
demanded upon a particular occasion. It is probable that the 
yield of animal breeding (including wool used for making felt 
and ropes), and also the occupations of craftsmen, were taxed. 
Of the system followed in regard to irrigation and supply of 
water, which must always have been important and is 
mentioned, 1928. p. 573, and in regard to gold or copper 
mining and jade-working, we have no inkling. 

It is obvious that for the purposes of assessment and 
revenue, and also in connection with levies, assignments, and 
orders upon the store-houses, a system of accounts must have 
been necessary. Accordingly we have many references to 
the rtsis “ census ” or “ assessment ” or “ accounts ”, both in 
regard to countries or districts as a whole, and in regard to 
estates (as well as in connection with the army, on which 
matter see 1933, p. 380) ; thus the Tibetan Chronicle records 
(11. 158, 160, 163) a rtsis in connection with the demarking 
of certain “ lord's lands ” and in many other connections ; 
the results of a rtsis are reported (1930, p. 81) from Khotan to 
the authorities in Sin-san ; and the Gosrnga Prophecy speaks 
of the census-total of the country of Khotan. For these 
purposes use was made of wooden tablets such as those which 
have survived ; we have Ah ram accounts ( khram-tshan ) of 
revenues of monasteries in Sa-eu (1928, pp. 66-9). The Tibetan 
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Chronicle has many references to these khram's. sometimes 
called red (dinar) khram's, and their revision, and in one instance 
we learn (1. 246) of a transfer of records from red khrams 
to yellow paper. For illustrations and descriptions of such 
khrams see Sir A. Stein's Serindia . pis. elxxi-ii. Not seldom 
they are notched or lined for numerical purposes, and often 
they have been cut away to serve as a tally. 

For the purpose of an assessment a survey would be an 
occasional or permanent necessity. The yul-mthoii or yul-zigs 
would be the district surveyor or overseer ; but we have also 
a fragment of a long document recording a survey of an 
obviously preliminary character. The Tibetan Chronicle 
uses the phrase phyiii-ril “circumference (?). in connection 
with the rtsis of certain “ lord's lands " ; and it seems likely 
that a boundary palisade of trees is meant, such as we are 
told 1 that the Tibetans made on the Chinese frontier at Liang- 
chow, posting guards along it. 

The measures used in connection with grain are khal, 
“ load (= Sanskrit bhdra or vdha or khari) = 20 bre. Some- 
times there is mention of a rkaii, “ bundle ” or “ truss 
For oil and flesh we have the phul, literally “handful”, = 
4 khyor ; for wool the phor or pho-re ; for butter (mar), etc., 
the srah “ounce " - 10 zo. Measured lengths are in fathoms 
(Morn). A roll of silk or paper is yug, and a “ bundle " of 
wood seems to be ris. A pa-tsa or pha-tsha is a packet. 

Coming to matters of a more individualist character and 
extending to the whole country of Chinese Turkestan, we 
find much evidence of journeyings covering considerable 
stretches. This has always been, as it still is, 2 a feature of 
Central Asia. The extent of the country of Chinese Turkestan 
itself, about 1,000 miles from East to West by about 600 
from North to South, and the uninhabited spaces separating 
the settled oases, might have been sufficient to engender this 
trait. But the almost incredibly long trade routes, from 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1S80, p. 469. 

2 See Grenard, op. cit., ii, pp. 87-8. 
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China to the Greek and Roman east, whereof the traversee 
of the whole country was only a stage ; the dependence 
of the country upon distant China, interrupted only by 
domination of far-flung nomad powers issuing from Mongolia ; 
the communications of China with its dependencies in and 
beyond the Pamirs : the passage in old days of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to Bactria and India, then of Manichseans 
and Christians to Persia, later of Musalmans to Mecca, of 
Buddhists from Mongolia to Lhasa, must have accustomed 
the population at the several periods to contemplate a wide 
geographical horizon. This would certainly have undergone 
no contraction in Tibetan times. The mere presence in 
Turkestan of authorities from Lha-sa and of soldiers from all 
parts of the great country of Tibet, at a time when it was 
in military contact with the Chinese from Ssfieh'uan to Kan-su, 
with the Turks from the Tian-shan to the Pamir countries 
and even with the Arabs in Transoxiana, must have dwarfed 
the scale of mere internal communications in Turkestan itself. 
Me have quoted (1927, p. 546) letters of introduction given 
by Tibetan authorities in Kan-su to a Buddhist pilgrim from 
the famous shrine of Wu-t‘ai-shan in Shan-si, safeguarding 
him as far as Sa-cu, whence he was to make the grand 
pilgrimage to India. A mission from a Khotan king inspects 
all the towns to the east as far as Kan-su and Shan-si in 
China and includes in its survey the places in the Tian-shan 
region, and perhaps further west. A party of spies has been 
absent from Khotan nearly a year and has covered great 
distances, into Tibet (1930, p. 86) ; and other parties send 
missives to be passed on to the Nob region and then to Khotan 
(pp. 84-5). Certain emissaries are to follow a company of 
exiles from biob as far as Kva-cu (1927, p. 819). A messenger 
arrives in the Khotan region with goods from remote Skyaii- 
ro in North-Eastern Tibet (1930, p. 273). These particulars 
are sufficient to account for the rather frequent references in 
the documents to journeys (rad) and to matters (shjel, 
“convoy" or “transport”, ri-skyel, “mountain convoy", 
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rad-gos “travel-clothes", ri-zug “mountain-sickness") and 
persons (baii-cken, rin-lugs, etc., 1927, p. 66), and to disputes 
in connection with these. 

In the Kharosthi records the most frequently mentioned 
transport animal is the camel ; but the horse and ox appear 
not rarely, and both are indigenous in the country. The 
Tibetan documents refer seldom to camels, which in Tibet 
itself are not liked. There is mention of riding-horses ( mchibs , 
rta) not only in military connections, but also for private 
conveyance. But the place of pride in ordinary journeys 
belongs to the ass, the usual pack-animal. The sheep also 
serves (1927, p. 80) for conveyance, perhaps especially of corn ; 
this expedient, the value of which has been estimated in 
modern times, 1 may have been introduced from Tibet. To 
wheeled transport or to sedan-chairs or palankeens there 
is no reference. 

The only other animal mentioned is the dog. which, as in 
the Chinese references to the dogs of Turfan and Kuca, 
appears as an object of fancy (in Stein, Innermost Asia, 
p. 1087) or employed for hunting. 

Some slight interest attaches to the objects, other than 
provisions, mentioned in law-cases or in letters, as required 
or received — silk, carpets, wool, cotton, ribbons, ropes, paper ; 
oil ; dress, overcoats, winter things ; fire-stones, cups, baskets, 
copper vessels, iron, bell-metal : rings, turquoise, jade, seed- 
pearls, coral ; medicines. There are some recipes and appli- 
cations for medicines, and also inquiries addressed to the 
doctor, involving, it seems, divination by means of [sheep's] 
shoulder-bladesfcf.RubruquisVomvttu/.tr.Rockhill.pp. 187-8). 

Burial was practised in Chinese Turkestan, as is proved 
by the archaeological explorations of graves. 2 In Khotan 
the normal practice was cremation ; but the kings were buried 
far out in the desert, temples being built and services held in 
their honour. Grenard has propounded the view that the 

1 Forsvth. Mission to 1~ art unit, pp. 492-3. 

2 Sir A. Stein, Seiindia and Innermost Asia, s.v. burial. 
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present shrines of Musalman saints in Khotan are really 
derived from cult of the royal tombs ; and he even holds 
(op. cit., ii, pp. 240-3) that the Musalman sacred places in 
the country generallv derive their sanctity from Buddhist 
and pre-Buddhist worship. In the documents we have 
reference to burial, both of soldiers and of civilians, and to 
a ceremony, apparently of mourning, wherein certain persons 
during certain days were to drink cups of liquid (? beer, 
cluih) to a prescribed extent. These ceremonies may, however, 
have been not Central -Asian, but Tibetan. 

The Buddhist religion is a subject too extensive to consider 
here. And so we need only refer to the decadence lamented 
in the translated texts. Particular matters are the mention 
of appropriation of the property (rhjen) of religious establish- 
ments. including tombs (1928, p. 580), in secular exigencies 
and of monks taking to mundane and undignified occupations. 
In the documents, both Kharosthi and Tibetan, the individual 
ban-de appears sometimes in connection with business trans- 
actions, such as loan, rent, or sale. 

Of the art of writing the Tibetans, as neighbours of the 
Chinese and still more proximately of the Tu-yu[k]-hun, 
who employed the Chinese script, must have been aware 
from old times. Their contact with the Shan-shan kingdom, 
early in the seventh century a.d., may have acquainted them 
with developed forms of the Indian BrahmI. It was there- 
fore an outcome of amour-propre and political self-assertion 
when the great long Sroh-btsan Sgam-po, about a.d. 640, 
dispatched a mission to Kashmir (1927, pp. 61 sqq.) with the 
object of designing a specially Tibetan alphabet. This 
alphabet, which differs widely from the Turkestan BrahmI, 
developed quickly into cursive forms, normal in most of 
the documents, and in Kan-su was occasionally employed 
for writing Chinese and other languages. From the circum- 
stance that non-cursive forms are rather more common in 
the documents from Mazar-Tagh than in the (somewhat earlier) 
collection from Ulran it may be inferred that writing was 
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less practised in Tibet, whence the writers were more recently 
come, than in the Shan-shan area, where Tibetan rule was 
of older establishment upon a more cultivated local administra- 
tive basis. But in Tibet itself writing was in the eighth century 
very extensively practised for secretariat purposes and in 
elaborate systems of military (1933, p. 280) and other 
registration, for which, as well as for other short records, 
dockets, tallies, etc., for letters and visiting cards, the wooden 
tablets were profusely employed. The writing often continued 
into a second, or third, tablet, attached by a tie through the 
string-holes ; sometimes a paper missive was inserted between 
the split halves of a stick or pod. The paper, coarse, unglazed, 
and far inferior to the thin, smooth, yellow material devised 
by the Chinese, was designated sog, usually in the re- 
duplicated form sog-sog. The scraping of the tablets for a 
second or third use and the inditing of letters on the verso of 
old ones or of Chinese literary MSS. show that economy was 
necessary in regard to both materials ; paper, indeed, is 
sometimes selected by correspondents as an acceptable present. 
The ink (snag) was ordinarily black, as indicated by its name ; 
but red was sometimes used for headings, and there was 
affectation of other sorts, gold, silver, and turquoise, for 
distinction orfor ornamental and lapidary uses (1927, pp. 61-2). 
In the Buddhist monasteries there was, as we have seen, a 
regular business of copying MS., the hands being fairly 
calligraphic, though not attaining the beauty of some of the 
later Tibetan styles in Kan-su. The varieties of hand and 
of use in the documents and the sgraffiti in the Endere fort 
prove that a knowledge of writing was widespread. 

The terminology applied to postal communications has 
alreadv been frequently exemplified, so that here we may be 
content to assemble the expressions : — 

byah “ tablet ". byah-bu “ little tablet hpkrin-byah 
“ missive tablet ". bsnel (or rjed)-byan “ reminder 
tablet’", grans-byait “number tablet"’, bskyel-byah 
“ convoy tablet 
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brgyags-byah “ provision ticket 
so-byah “ soldier tablet 
so-res-byah “ soldier-relay tablet 
hphcir-ma “ pass ? 

Mrul-ba “ letter " or “ postman 
sprih or gtah[d] “ to dispatch ". 
injal (in sense=HindI mil) “ arrive ", “ be received 
The composition of the letters is in more or less stereotyped 
form. They begin with an address to the presence or feet 
(za-siia = pada-mula of the KharosthI documents) of the 
correspondent, a date in terms of the Twelve-Year Cycle 
being sometimes prefixed ; then comes the name of the 
person from whom the communication, usually designated 
‘"petition" ( gsol-ba ) or “letter-petition" (mchid-gsol-ba), 
comes. Next follow inquiries concerning health (shan-snuhs) 
or expressions of pleasure or regret or hope according to news 
of the addressee's good or bad health, and, casu oblinente, 
of thanks for inquiries or for the favour of a letter, often 
termed a “ command ” (bkah, 1927, pp. 67, 71, etc.). Then, 
often introduced by the expression slan-cad “ next " or “ for the 
rest ”, follows the business part of the letter, which frequently 
terminates with a reiteration of prayer for the correspondent's 
health or for an early meeting. Sometimes there is a post- 
script from the writer's wife or a member of his family, 
addressed either to the same person or to a relative. 

The tone is highly courteous. Important persons address each 
other as “brother" (inched = priya-bhrdtu of the KharosthI 
documents) or are addressed as “ equal to a theophany " or 
“to a god” ( hphrul-dah-mtshuiis , Iha-dan-mtshuns - pratya- 
ksa-devatd of the KharosthI) or stahs-dbycd “ of distinguished 
station ”. To have written is “ a favour ” (ci-gnah “ what a 
favour!”). Thanks are expressed by gtan-rag-htshal. Trouble 
to be taken is thugs-khral “ mind-tax " ; and “ will you be 
so good as to attend to ? ” is thugs-pags-cir-mdzad (or gzigs). 
Often a present is sent, with a request for the favour of its 
acceptance (bzes-na-ei-gnaii “ do you consent to accept ? ”) ; 
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or there may be apology for the failure or the inadequacy of 
a gift. A rather peremptory request from a friend or superior 
will be in the form “ not to do ... is not good ( sman ) or 
not proper (run) An underling, servant, or agent refers to 
himself as “my humble self" ( bdag-iian-pa ). makes excuses 
for failure, and hopes to escape punishment or reprimand. 
Often a friendly letter is sent merely to convey inquiries as to 
health, or an official one to “ mark time " ; and so the 
phrase snan-shuhs seems to be used of such mere intimations 
of interest or good will. Despite the formalities the tone is 
often practical and of human interest, with signs of famili- 
arity or even traces of jocosity between friends. 

Official or semi-official occasions for letters would include 
such matters as replies to inquiry as to the gossip, bkah-mchid, 
in such and such a place, questions concerning appointments 
or favours, requests for interviews and appeals against punish- 
ment. We have one, apparently anonymous, letter of 
denunciation. 

The many points of resemblance between these Tibetan 
letters and the earlier Kharosthi ones (the Tibetan ones are, 
however, not so extravagant in personal eulogy) suffice to 
prove that they are following the, ultimately, Indian model 
of the latter. 1 In the Saka-Khotani language we possess a 
moderate number of similar documents, which may eventually, 
when read and understood, present material for comparison. 

The function of the post-runner (traceable, perhaps, behind 
the Latin acupedius, Greek (Lkvttovs, and the story of the 
Marathon messenger Pheidippides) was of high antiquity 
and importance in the east : it has curiously eluded the 
writers of romance, though Bana does, in his Harsa-carita 
(c. 5), depict the dlrghddhvagn Kurungaka. For Central Asia 
we have the descriptions by Odoric de Pordenone and others 
cited in Cathay and the Way Thither, new ed., ii, pp. 232-3 
and note ; and in regard to Tibet Father Hue has a striking 
passage (Paris, 1850. vol. ii. pp. 443-4) concerning the 
1 See ,4c(a Orientalia, xii, pp. 62-5. 
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short-lived couriers who had to travel during the night among 
these mountains, where frightful precipices are encountered at 
almost every step The documents use several designations, 
rkait-mgyog.s swift-foot ”, ban-chen ” great-speed (or leg) ”, 
rin-lu(g)s ” distance-habit (or body) ”, riiis-pa ” fast " , 
Mrul(hgrul)-bn "traveller”, none of them rendering the 
Kharosthl lekhnharugn. 

To books and literature the documents from Miran and 
Mazar-Tagh do not allude (the Kharosthl has references to 
pothi's). There are a few fragments of exercises in the 
alphabet, in arithmetic and in forms of address, and one or 
two of Buddhist quotations or expressions. But from the 
hidden library of Tun-huang we have, beside masses of 
Buddhist literary texts, some pieces of quasi-secular writing, 
medical, narrative, etc., including the previously (I Julian 
Studies in Honour of C. R. Dm man , pp. 193-212) reported 
epitome version of the Ramdyana. 

The extent of the business of copying religious works may 
be judged from the hundreds of surviving duplicates of certain 
short texts and from the mention in one of the documents 
cited above (p. 95) of eighty scribes (yi-ge-pa) and twenty 
revisors (zu-chc[ii]). These might be ecclesiastics. But the 
numerous legal and other documents, and a record of payment 
for a new copy of a letter damaged (?) in transit (M. Tagh. 
b. i, 0051), imply, no doubt, professional scribes, distinct 
from the official persons and secretariats (tshaii-Ion " councillor 
for accounts ”, in Sa-cu, 1927, p. 67). We have mention also 
of donations for the expense of copying, and of private persons 
themselves writing out texts as a work of merit (ibid., 
pp. 282-3). 

178. 


{To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

SOME NOTES ON THE SAUNDARANANDAKAYYA 

[The following notes were kindly sent to me by 
Professor Jarl C'liarpentier for publication at my discretion. 
In many passages of this interesting poem I have so failed 
to attain finality in either the constitution or the inter- 
pretation of the text that other students may find the notes 
as deserving of serious consideration as I have. The suggested 
translations of lata in iii, 12, and of inamsa in iv, 27, should 
certainly be accepted. I have added brief comments in square 
brackets on some of the other verses, but otherwise reserve 
my opinion. — E. H. Johnston.] 

While lecturing, with the help of Mr. Johnston's excellent 
text and translation, upon that very interesting but not 
always quite easy poem by Asvaghosa, the Saundarananda- 
kdvya, I had to make some notes against passages where 
either the text or the translation seemed to me more or less 
doubtful. Most of these quite casual jottings are devoid of 
every value to all but myself ; but some few of them I venture 
to give here as being not wholly without interest to scholars 
who occupy themselves with the fascinating works of 
Asvaghosa. My notes so far refer only to Cantos i-iv. 

ii, 28 : raksanac cairn sauryac ca nikhilam gam arlvapat | 
spastayd dandanltyd ca ratrisattran a viva pat jj 

“ The entire earth was cultivated through his maintenance 
of order and was conquered through his heroism ; and he 
put down nocturnal malefactors by his enlightened adminis- 
tration of justice." The commentary to the text explains 
ratrisattran by pointing to salt ruji vino rdtricarinah in 
Kautilva, xiv, 1, 4. 

However, ratrisattran does not quite convince me. In the 
passage quoted from Kautilya sattra no doubt means 

JR AS. JANUARY 1934. 8 
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“ disguise, masking ”, 1 and has got nothing to do with sattra 
“assembly, festival”. Another passage from Kautilya 
(viii, 4, 61, mentioned by Mr. Johnston in his commentary), 
however, better suits our text : pratirodhakdtavikayoh 
• pratirodhakdh ratrisattraparah sarirdkramino nit yah 2 satasahas- 
rdpahdrinah “ of robbers and forest tribes the robbers have 
their assemblies at night, make bodily assaults on people, 
and are always carrying off hundreds of thousands Thus 
ratrisattra, which in the Srantamtras denotes a nocturnal 
festival (Soma sacrifice), may also mean a “ nocturnal 
assembly ” (of thieves, robbers, etc.). This, I venture to think, 
will afford a clue to our verse, the second line of which ought 
perhaps to run thus : — 

spastayd ilaud/uut yd m rdtrimttrdny avlrupat. 

“And by his enlightened administration of justice he 
scattered the nocturnal assemblies (of malefactors).” The 
exchange of °.s attrdn against °sattrdny does not seem to me 
a very shocking one. 

ii, 56 a-b : saindyayau yasahketum srcyahketukarah pa rah | 

“ The Supreme One, the banner-bearer of the highest good, 
attained the pinnacle of fame,” etc. Though very well possible, 
neither text nor translation appears to me wholly probable. 
Mr. Johnston himself is evidently at some difficulty to explain 
the curious compound sreyahketukarah, which, as far as I can 
see, gets but scant illumination from the Atharvaveda- 
passage quoted in the note on his translation. 

First of all I should feel wholly inclined to read ketu- 
dharah instead of °lcarah. For ketiulharah may really mean 
“ensign, banner-bearer”, a sense which is perhaps less well 
expressed by ketuknrah. And, further, I venture to suggest 
that we ought to read not yasahketum but yasahketam, 
palseographically a fairly slight alteration which would, 
however, give a somewhat different sense to the passage. 

1 In this sense the word is found in several passages of the Yirata- 
parvan, etc. 

2 Thus Jolly's text ; I prefer, however, to read nityain. 
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For °keta here, according to my humble opinion, would be = 
niketa and mean “ house, abode "d And finally I want to 
sever sreyah from ketudharah, and explain it as meaning 
‘"supreme bliss ' Consequently the translation of the half- 
verse : saimyayau yasahketam sreyah ketudharah parah 
would run something like this : “ The highest banner-bearer 
attained the supreme bliss, the abode of glory.” May I be 
excused for thinking my alteration of the text fairly slight and 
still conveying a somewhat clearer sense ? 

[Alternatively, is sanmyayriu the correct restoration of the 
MS.'s samdyayo ? Query samdpa yo or the like ? — J.] 
ii, G5 : udvegdd apunarbhave manah pranidhdya 
sa yayau sayitavardngandd andstlmh [ 
nisi nrpatin ihi ya nod vanagamanakrta manah 
sarasa iva mathitanaUndt kalahamsah || 

Mr. Johnston's translation rests upon the acceptance in 
b of Professor de la Vallec Poussin's conjecture vardngandsv 
( andstlmh ). It is, of course, with great diffidence that I venture 
to oppose my own humble opinion to that of these two eminent 
scholars ; still, I must confess that vardngandsv is to me wholy 
unacceptable, the text being, as far as I can judge, entirely 
in order. The translation consequently ought to run thus : 

“ In his agitation fixing his mind on non-rebirth and set upon 
retiring to the forest he, free from desire, departed at night 
from the royal palace with its sleeping women like a swan 
from a lake with uprooted lotuses.” A parallel, affording an 
explanation, is found in the Buddhacarita, v, 62 — 
iti sattvak uldn urupa rupa m 
vividham sa pramaddjanah saydnah | 
sarasali sadrsam babhdra rupam 
pavandvarjitarugna puskarasya || 


1 As for Sreyabk-eto in A V. v, 20, 10, I cannot believe with Mr. Johnston 
that it is really a vocative of sreyahketu. The Pratimkhya (ii, 62) is certainly 
right in explaining it as a nominative. However, Whitney's translation 
( Atharm-Yeda , p. 256), as often happens with him, is far from the point, 
as sreyahketo does not mean “aiming at advantage ” but “ abode of glory ” 
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where the sleeping zenana bears the likeness of a pond, the 
lotus-flowers of which have been torn to pieces by the wind. 

iii, 12 a-b : iti duhkham etad iyam asya 
samudayalata pravarttika j 

Is translated by : “ This is suffering, this is its origin which 
consists in the persistence of active being ", and accompanied 
by this note : “ The point of lata ... is not clear to me except 
as filling up the verse." 

But to me it seems quite obvious that lata is here used in 
the same sense as it is at times in the Pali scriptures, where 
we hear about the tanhdlata (e.g. Therag. 1094, cf. 1101 and 
761 ; also Dhp. 340 ; Udana 77, etc.) and where lata simply 
stands instead of tanhd ( Nettipak . 24) 1 or as a synonym of 
lobha (Dhammas. 1059) or of abhijjhd (ibid. 1136). 2 3 Thus 
samudayalata must mean about the same as samudayatrsna, 
“ thirst of origin, of existence The following pravarttika 
is somewhat circumstantially rendered by : “ Which consists 
in the persistence of active being ” — probably in allusion to 
a certain sense of the Pali pavatta. However, I am not quite 
prepared to accept this elaborate rendering of pravarttika, 
for to me it simply means “ giving rise, origin to ”. Thus the 
words iyam asya samudayalata pravarttika most naturally 
seem to resolve themselves into something like : “ This is 
the thirst for existence, its cause of origin." 

[Pravartikd, best “ which causes pravrtti " ; cf. xvi, 17, 
18.— J.] 

iv, 4 : The translation of the compound svakuloditena 3 is 
beset with some difficulties. The late Professor Gawronski 4 
tried to put it in order, but his reference to Kirdtdrjuniya, 
i, 29, is not to the point. Nor can I feel convinced by the 


1 Cf. vidhutalata — vigatatanha , Nettipak. 141 ( PTS . Puli Diet, wrongly 
121 ). 

2 Cf. also Mrs. Rhys Davids, JPTS. 1907, 130. 

3 Hultzsch, ZD MG. lxxii, 120, wanted to read sutculoditeua , which does 
not materially help us. 

4 Notes on the Saundarananda, 2nd Series, p. 9 sq. 
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suggestion of Mr. Johnston that JcuJa should here mean the 
same as hdaparvata. As far as I understand, svakuloditena 
must mean that Simdarl and Nam hi, belonged to the same 
family, i.e. were blood-relations : and it also alludes to the 
traditional relationship between the sun and the padminl 
(the sun is padmimkdnta, padminlsa, etc.). 

iv, 5 d. The words sd sundarl strlsu naresu nandah seem to 
me rather lacking in sense, but I do not know what to do with 
them. It would be quite possible to read sd sundarl stri 
punar esa nandah ; this, however, would presuppose for the 
word nanda a sense that is not known to me. 

[For the text cf. No la, i, 30. — J.] 

iv, 11c : This passage, as Mr. Johnston himself remarks, 
has been restituted by somewhat desperate means, and I feel 
fairly sure that ’ nyonyavinodanena can scarcely have been 
the original reading of the text. But even the tarsabalena tena 
of the editio princcps, though possible, can scarcely be said to 
be wholly satisfactory. However, tarsabale 0 seems not 
impossible, as the reading in P. could well be 

a corruption of Perhaps one might venture the 

suggestion that Irana could be synonymous with samlrana 
“exciting”, and consequently read thus: — 

klanxdntare tarsabale ranena salilam anyonyam anihnadac ca [ 
“ And in the intervals of exhaustion they sportively 
intoxicated each other by means of the exciter of the strength 
of passion (i.e. liquor).” 1 

iv, 16c, d : I am at a loss to understand how this second 
half -verse — 

pattrdiigulim cdrdhanimllitdkse vaktre ’ sya tarn era vinirdudhava 

could be translated : “ and rubbed the stick of paint she was 
using up and down his face while his eyes were half-shut.” 
As far as I am aware, pattrahguli must mean pattrabhaiiga 

1 Cf. madasamirana and balasamirana as epithets of pana (quoted from 
the Epics in PH'.). 
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“ a flowery pattern Consequently I suppose that we must 
read vimrdadkava (: 2 dhdv-), and translate somewhat in this 
way : “ and rubbed the flowery pattern on to his face with 
its half-shut eyes.” It is scarcely necessary to remark that in 
Asvaghosa's language nis- and ni- may not always be severely 
kept apart ; and thus vi-nir-dhav- might quite well mean 
vi-ni-dhdv- for which the sense of “ to rub on ” may easily 
be suggested. 

[This overlooks tdm rva “the same”, and on the above 
reading we must take the meaning to be that she rubbed off 
on to his face the lines she had just been putting on to her own ; 
in fact, she rubbed her face against his. Alternatively, the 
reference may be, as in my translation, not to the decoration 
on her face, but to one of the means of painting, such as the 
tamalcipattra of verses 20 and 21. The only other recorded 
occurrence of pattrdhguli in literature is many centuries later 
at Haravijaya, xx, 45, where it is glossed pattralata ; there 
the moon's moisture provides the foundation for the painting 
(pattraiigullr iva rasdrdratayd vidhit-sor indoh), as the 
tamalapattra does here, and the lunar rays by illuminating 
the smoke of the burning aloe-wood make it look like the 
powder which was put on the wet surface. “ The stick of 
paint she was using” is too free and perhaps anachronistic, 
but may give the correct sense generally. — J.] 

iv, 18 : ndgavrksa (translated by “ ndga-tice ”) seems to 
denote a somewhat unknown species of tree. It may, however, 
be explained by P. nagnruhhha, which is said to mean iron- 
wood-tree ( Diospyros Ebenum) ; it is the Bo-tree of one of the 
predecessors of Gautama Buddha, cf. Jdtcilca, i, 35 ; Mahdvastu, 
i, 249. 1 The same meaning is ascribed in Pali to the word 
ndgalatd, which undoubtedly means a sort of wood used for 
making toothpicks (cf. Jdtaka, i, 80, 232). 

[Cf. vii, 9, for a more detailed description of this tree. The 
kind meant is apparently Mesua Ferrea as described bv 
Brandis and Watts. — J.] 

1 Thus— not ii, 249, as misprinted in the PTS. Pali Diet. 
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iv, 27 d : The words Buddhasya vaisd niyatam niamsa must 

be in some way corrupt, and the translation " Or so the Buddha 
certainly thought ” is unacceptable to me. For how could the 
Buddha, who is omniscient, cherish such an apparently false 
idea ? According to my opinion, we must certainly read cairn, 
and translate : “ And such was evidently the Buddha’s 

wish,” i.e. Buddha wished to pass unnoticed because he knew 
that he would thus force Xanda to pay him a visit. 

v, 41 : led km- I have found in MBh. i, 68, 53 (Poona) : — 

sa tvam svayam anuprdptam sdbhildsam imam sutam ] 
preksamdnam ca kdksena kirn artham avamamjase |' 

And in Bhattikdvya v, 24 : — 

mam updsta didrksavdn ydMlkavydhato Itarik j 
djndldbhonmuklio dural kdkscndnddareksitah || 1 
In neither of these passages is there any hint that kaksa 
does really mean ekaksa, nor is this, as far as I understand, 
the case here. Looking with a sidelong glance at Sundari 
the impassioned Xanda was no more satisfied than is a thirsty 
man who drinks water out of one hand, i.e. a mouthful of 
water. 

181. Jarl Charpentier. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le Conseil a eprouve une perte douloureuse par le 
deces de M. C. van Yollenhoven, secretaire -tresorier de la 
Fondation depuis 1907. II fut remplace par M. A. J. AVensinck. 
Conformement austatut M. J. J. Salverda de Grave, en quittant 
Amsterdam, se vit oblige de prendre sa demission comme 
membre clu Conseil. II fut remplace par M. Paul Scholten. 

Le Conseil est done compose maintenant coinme suit : 
MM. C. Snouek Hurgronje (president), Tj. de Boer, J. L. 
Palache, Paul Scholten et A. J. AVensinck (secretaire- 
tresorier). 

1 *kdhsa in Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. ii, 1, 81, consequently should be altered 
into kaksa. 
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2. Le Conseil est heureux cl’avoir pu faire paraitre dans 
l’annee ecoulee comme dixieme publication de la Fondation : 
Das Jconstantinopler Fragment des Kitdb Ihtildf al-Fuqaha 
von . . . at-Tabarl, herausgegeben von Joseph Schacht. 

3. Des dix publications de la Fondation il reste un certain 

nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis on vente au profit de la 
Fondation, chez l'editeur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques : (1) The 
Hamasa of al-Buhturi, photographic reproduction of the MS. 
. . . with indexes by R. Geyer and D. S. Margoliouth (1909), 
fl. 96 ; (2) The Fdkhir of al-M ufaddal ibn Salarna, ed. C. A. 
Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; (3) I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali 
gegen die Bdtinijja-Selcte (1916), fl. 4.50 ; (4) Bar Hebraeus’s 
Book of the Dove, translated by A. J. Wensinck (1919), 11. 4.50 ; 
(5) C. van Arendonk, De opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat 
in Yemen (1919), fl. 6 ; (6) I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung (1920), fl. 10 ; (7) Averroes. 

Die Epitome iibersetzt . . . von S. van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7.50 ; (8) Les “ Livres des Chevaux ” de Hisdm b. al-Kalbi et 
Muh. b. al-A‘rdbi, publies par G. Levi Della Vida (1927), fl. 5 ; 
(9) D. van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, Hadramaut 
(1932), fl. 9 ; (10) at-Tabnri, Kitdb Ihtildf al-Fuqaha'. 

Das Tconstantinopler Fragment herausg. von J. Schacht 
(1933), fl. 4.80. 

Leidex. 

November, 1933. 
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The Language of the Pentateuch in t its Relation to 
Egyptian. By A. 8. Yahuda. Yol. I. 10 x 7, 
pp. xxxviii + 310, pis. 16. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 25 s. 

Part II 

The most interesting as it is the newest of Dr. Yahuda's 
lines of research is on the Garden of Eden, for he is not content 
with philological evidence only but works out the geographical 
indications as given in the Bible. The river that flowed 
through the Garden and then parted into four streams is, 
as it always has been, the chief indication. Here having 
broken away from the usually accepted idea that Eden 
was in Mesopotamia, Dr. Yahuda finds that the evidence points 
again to Egypt. He notes first that the river on which Eden 
was situated was one stream only, and that it was only in 
Trans-Eden that it split into four. In other words, “all 
that this passage sought to convey was that the one Paradise 
river gave origin to the four greatest world rivers, and that 
Paradise was the source of fertility and prosperity for the 
whole earth.” The primitive ideas of the form of the world 
held by the author of Genesis must always be taken into 
account when considering the geographical position of Eden, 
and here the Egyptian cosmography is of importance. It 
is natural that to the Egyptian mind the Nile Valley was the 
type of the whole world, which would therefore be a kind of 
trough with hills to the east and hills to the west and a vault 
overhead over which the sun passed. Dr. Yahuda argues 
with much plausibility that Eden was situated on the eastern 
face of the west side of the trough, and was in fact an oasis. 
Its position is also shown by the fact that, when Adam was 
driven out, the cherubim and the flaming sword were placed 
at the east of the Garden, there was no danger of invasion 
from the west, that being over the edge of the world. 
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The river of Eden was the fountain-head of the four world 
rivers, and the passage describing them could be well 
translated, “ A river went forth from the oasis to water 
the garden, and thence it was severed, and became four head- 
springs.” Dr. Yaliuda suggests that the river " on leaving 
the oasis, ceased to flow on the surface, but continued its 
course subterraneously, its waters supplying the sources of the 
four rivers A wealth of philological and other evidence 
is brought forward to establish these points, which if accepted 
make the account of Eden far more rational and exact than 
if it were placed in Mesopotamia. 

Two of the rivers, Hiddekel (Tigris) and Euphrates, are 
of course easily identifiable, but Pison and Gihon have been 
more controversial. Yet seeing that the ancient Near East 
regarded the world as being bounded on the east by south- 
running rivers, it is only natural to suppose that there was a 
similar boundary of north -running rivers on the west. The 
symmetrization of geographical features is a common character 
of the pseudo-science of ancient times. The only north- 
flowing river on the west is the Nile, which would be the 
obvious parallel to the two streams of the east. If this is 
accepted, then the Kush through which Gihon flows must 
be Nubia (Ethiopia), Kush being the common Egyptian name 
for that part of the Nile Valley which lies between the first 
and second cataracts. The suggestion that Gihon and Pison 
are the names for the same river in its upper and lower reaches 
is well supported by the evidence both of antiquity and of 
the present day. A modern example is the Granta, which 
in its lower reaches becomes the Cam. Herodotus quotes 
the oracle of Amon that “ all the country which the Nile 
irrigated was Egypt, and all those were Egyptians who 
dwelt below the city of Elephantine ”, which shows that 
the Nubian river was not regarded as the Nile in the Persian 
period. If Pison is identified as the northern portion of the 
Nile it becomes essential to identify the Land of Havilah 
with Egypt. This is the real crux of the whole theory. The 
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products of Havilah are therefore of the greatest importance, 
“ the gold of that land is good, there is bdellium and shoham- 
stone.” Dr. Yahuda points out that the area lying between 
Upper Egypt and the Red Sea yields all these commodities. 
The “good gold” is a literal translation of the Egyptian 
nb vfr, which, however, was probably a technical term for a 
special kind of gold. Shoham is certainly not the onvx-stone 
of the A.V., and it is equally certain that it is not “ malachite " 
as Dr. Yahuda suggests, for malachite was not used in Egypt 
in historic times. Dr. Yahuda equates shoham with the 
Egyptian mflV, but the Egyptian word refers in the first 
instance to a product of Sinai : it can therefore only mean 
turquoise. In the Xllth dynasty the reference was probably 
enlarged to include green felspar and beryl or emerald ; and 
as there were emerald mines in that same area the identification 
of shoham with emerald is almost certainly correct. Bdellium 
is, as is well known, a resinous aromatic gum produced by 
various plants which grow well in the hot climate of Upper 
Egypt. If then the Land of Havilah be taken as the stretch 
of country from and including Upper Egypt to the Red Sea, 
Pison must be the Egyptian Nile. Dr. Yahuda gives an 
interesting derivation of the two Hebrew names of the Nile ; 
Gihon, the Nubian Nile, is from a root meaning “ to leap ”, 
and refers to the leaping waters of the cataracts, while Pison is 
derived from a word meaning “to increase, to flow over”, 
which describes the phenomenon of the inundation. 

Further indications as to the position of Eden in its relation 
to Egypt are brought forward. Emphasis is laid on the 
distinction between the fertility of the Garden and the 
aridity of the “red land”, which Adam was set to till; 
such a distinction between a fertile soil and the “ red land ” 
or desert is known only in Egypt. Again in Gen. ii, 5, the 
fact that there was no rain, yet “ every plant of the field 
and every herb of the field ” grew there, is very significant 
when the rainless but fertile condition of Egypt is borne in 
mind. Even the strange statement that “ a mist went up 
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from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground ” 
applies very well to Egypt, where in the winter months 
thick mists are not uncommon, mists which leave heavy 
moisture or dew on the ground. According to Dr. Yahuda 
the name of Eden, which has no real derivation, means an 
oasis ; among other quotations brought forward in proof 
of this suggestion is Joel ii, 3, “ the land is as the Garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness.” 
Here, if the words “ oasis-garden ” are substituted for “ garden 
of Eden ”, the vividly picturesque contrast is obtained. The 
close connection, almost identification, of the Garden of the 
Lord with Egypt is found in Gen. xiii, 10, where Lot looked 
out over the well-watered land, which was “ as the garden 
of the Lord, like the land of Egypt ”. 

The Tree of Life in the midst of the Garden is purely 
Egyptian. By the middle of the YIth dynasty it was an 
established theological theory, and when the Pharaoh went 
to the field of Offerings over which the Never-Setting Stars 
hover, they (the Stars) give to him that Tree of Life on 
which they themselves live. The identification of the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil with the fig-tree is not 
quite convincing. It is based largely on the idea that the fig- 
tree was the love-tree, and that the use of fig-leaves conveys 
“ the veiled hint that they were from the very tree the fruit 
of which had aroused in the first human couple the 
consciousness of love 

To anyone acquainted with Egyptian mythology the phrase 
“ to be as God ” expresses the current belief that the Pharaoh, 
or anyone with the knowledge of the correct magical spells, 
could be the equal of the gods. This idea is one of the main 
theories of Egyptian eschatology. 

Another point which Dr. Yahuda has brought out is the 
curse against the serpent in Gen. iii, 15, “ thou shalt bruise 
his head and he shall bruise thy heel.” The Hebrew word 
used of the injury done reciprocally by Man (i.e. the 
descendant of Eve) and the serpent is translated in the A.V. 
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by bruise, a totally inadequate word to describe a snake’s 
method of attack, though quite legitimate for the method of 
killing a snake. The Hebrew also has only one word, and 
Biblical scholars usually consider either that the Hebrew 
word has developed from two roots of different meanings, 
or that the word itself has a meaning which expresses the 
two very different methods of attack employed by man or 
snake. The Egyptian language and religious conceptions 
solve the difficulty. All Egyptologists are familiar with the 
dogma that the great serpent was killed by a god, and there 
are many representations of the god (or man) piercing the 
head of the snake with a spear, while the snake is about to 
bite the foot of its slayer. There are two Egyptian words 
which can be used equally well to express the action of the 
two protagonists in the scene, psh and dm, both of which 
mean “to pierce ” either with a weapon or a tooth. It is 
probable then that the Hebrew word has the same meaning 
and should be translated pierce ; for on the two other occasions 
on which it occurs in the Bible the meaning of pierce would not 
be amiss. 

Though it has been possible to give only some out of the 
wealth of important and interesting suggestions which 
Dr. Yahuda has brought forward, enough has been said to 
show that he has opened up a new field of Biblical research. 
It is not surprising that much of the mythology and of the 
language of Egypt should be found in a country so closely 
connected with Egypt as Palestine, the really surprising thing 
is that the connections have not been noted before, or if 
noted have been neglected as of no importance. Though 
Dr. Yahuda has not always succeeded in fully establishing 
some of his theories, he has proved so many of his suggestions 
that even the most prejudiced Biblical critic must accept them. 
But it is a curious fact that when any new form of criticism, 
whether destructive or constructive, is brought to bear on 
the Bible it rouses hostility among other sections of scholars. 
Yet if the new criticism is founded on facts it will prevail 
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in the end and will become part of the general stock of 
knowledge in the world. This is bound to be the fate of 
Dr. Yahuda's contribution to Biblical criticism. His vast 
linguistic knowledge makes that contribution extraordinarily 
valuable ; and as his criticisms are constructive they will 
undoubtedly have as great an effect and last longer than the 
destructive criticisms of another school of thought. 

872. M. A. Murray. 

Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta. A Collection of Buddhistic 
Legends. By H. Jorgensen. 8£ x 5-1, pp. 344. London : 
Royal Asiatic Society (Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, vol. xxxi), 1931. 

Newarl, 1 which belongs to the Tibeto-Burman family, 
was the chief language of the valley of Nepal up to the time 
of the Gurkha conquest in 1768, since when it has been 
supplanted by the Indo-Aryan Nepali as the language of 
administration. A large literature exists in manuscript, 
for the most part translations of, or commentaries on, 
Sanskrit Buddhistic works, which go back at least 500 years. 
Yet up to the present very little attention has been paid 
either by linguists or by Buddhist scholars to this language : 
the list of references to Newari compiled by Professor Konow 
in LSI., iii, 1, p. 215, shows how meagre this attention has 
been. The first scientific treatment of the language was 
Conrady’s two articles in ZD3IG. (1891 and 1893). The 
present author continued this work with the publication of 
two stories translated into Newari from the Vetalapancavim- 
satikd in 1921 ( ZDMG 75) and the beginnings of a dictionary 
in 1927 (Acta Orientalia, vi). Now for the first time a com- 
plete text in Newari has been published, together with an 
English translation, and an index of words not already 

1 The word Xewar is derived from, or at least has the same origin as, 
Skt. nep'ila-, Pkt. neirila-. It is perhaps the form of the name used by 
neighbours speaking an Indo-Aryan language of the Bihari type, in which 
-l- > -r-. Compare Skt. nnip r ill “ Jasminum Sambac ”, which appears as 
Hi. newari, but Or. niali and Mar. nevfil , net Hi. 
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found in the author's previous vocabulary. This marks 
a great step forward, and will be invaluable for any who 
wish to pursue the comparative study of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, or to follow the history of the avaddna literature 
in its various translations. 

The text is rightly given in transliteration : it maintains 
the high standard of Messrs. Stephen Austin and Sons’ work. 
It may be regretted that the text and translation, which are 
of nearly equal length, were not printed opposite each other. 
The use of captions in both text and translation might have 
made subsequent reference easier. 

The glossary contains useful additions to the already 
existing vocabularies. The vocabulary borrows very largely 
from Sanskrit ; but there is a fair sprinkling of loanwords 
from Modern Indo-Arvan languages. Air. Jorgensen has 
noted some of these. I add others below. Where possible, 
I have quoted both Hindi and Nepali forms, the exact dialect 
from which these loans were made not yet being known. One 
of the most interesting is lachi “main road,” for the only 
descendant of Skt. rathyd, Pa. Pkt. racchd that I have found 
is Mid. Bg. lacha (S. K. Chatterji, Bg. Lang. Index s.v.). 
I append some notes : — 
aghor = ghor is Nep. 

asrd ‘ hope ’ or perhaps better ‘ refuge ’ is not loanword 
direct from Skt. dsd, but from Hi. asrd, Nep. asm 
etc. which is perhaps < *asara-, cf. sarand- ‘ protecting ’, 
dsara - ‘ protection dsaraisln- ‘ seeking protection ’. 
If so, Pj. dsra, Si. asiro are either hvs. from Hi. type, or 

< MI. *assara- with analogical doubling of initial 
consonant of second member of compound. 

wpar ‘ in upor taya ‘ add ’ (?) perhaps lw. Hi. upar. 

kun ‘ corner lw. Hi. kdn, Nep. kuna. 

khdl ‘ ditch ’, lw. Hi. khdl, cf. Nep. khdlci. 

khul ‘ lame lw. Hi. khord, cf. Nep. khorando. 

kher ‘ pastime ’, perh. from an EHi. form *kher with -r- 

< -1-, cf. Or khela < -1-, as opposed to Si. khela < -U-. 
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But bor Iw. Hi. bol (with MI -U-) indicates possibility 
of a Newarl change of l > r. 
khyal : the text has Ichyar. 

cuk ‘courtyard (?) ’, lw. Hi. cauJc, Nep. cok ‘courtyard’. 

In reference to trans. read 181, 2. 
jari also in Hi. zarl, Nep. jari, ‘ thread, lace 
jas ‘ fame rather direct from Hi. Nep. jas. 
jhvoy,juya ‘to be alive lw. Hi. jlnd, Nep . jiunu. 
jitay yaya ‘ to conquer ’, lw. Hi. jltna, Nep. jitnu. 
ju ‘ term of respect lw. Nep. jiu. 
talas (text tarns) ‘ below lw. Hi. tale, Nep. tala, 
thutha ‘ crippled, withered lw. Nep. tlioto ‘ stump, horn- 
less Si. that ho ‘ withered ’, Bg. thotd ‘ maimed, 
stump 

dam ‘ gift prob. rather assimilation from dan biya. 
dhik ‘ bank lw. Hi. dhlg ‘ mass ’, Nep. dhig ‘ bank 
pak ‘ ripe ’, lw. Nep. pako ‘ ripe 
puta ‘ 0 son ’, lw. Hi. put, Nep. put. 

bahuli ‘ a musical instrument ’ < *basuri (?), cf. bdsiri — 
bahiri, lw. Hi. basuli, Nep. bdsuri. 
bdhal ‘ shoulder perh. lw. Nep. bd(h)ulo ‘ sleeve ’, cf. 
Pk. bdhulaga ‘ arm Mar. bahuld ‘ region of the 
shoulder ’. 

bedd ‘ dismissal lw. Hi. Nep. bidd, lw. Ar. 
manik, the text has manik. 

may-ju ‘ lady perh. lw. Nep. maija ‘ mother’s brother's 
wife ’. 

Icichi ‘ main road ’, lw. 0 Bg. lacha < Skt. rathyd. 

lyakh ‘ reckoning (?) ’, perh. rather lw. Hi. lekhd, Nep. 

lekho ‘ accounts ’ with yd written for e, as often in Nep. 
sukhu ‘ dry ’, lw. Hi. sukhd, Nep. sukho. 

In his preface Mr. Jorgensen offers his thanks to the 
Directors of the Carlsberg Fund for financial aid. By an 
oversight, doubtless, he makes no acknowledgment of the 
Royal Asiatic Society's part in undertaking the whole cost 
of printing and publishing his work. 

427 . 


R. L. Turner. 
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Extracts from Abu el Mahasin’s Chronicle entitled 
Hawadith ad-Duhur. Edited by William Popper. 
Part 1 , a.h. 845-856 ; Part 2, a.h. 857-864 ; Part 3, 
a.h. 865-874. 10 x 7. Arabic text, pp. A, B + 735. 
Editor s note in English i, ii. Berkeley : University of 
California Press, 1930-2. 

Abu el Mahasin, who was a pupil of El Maqrizi, continued 
his master’s history of Egypt entitled Es Sululc from its 
conclusion at the end of the year 844/1441 until 874/1469. 
the year of his own death, and called his book Hawadith 
ed Duhur . The extracts from Abu el Mahasin’s continuation 
published here by Mr. Popper consist of the portions not 
incorporated literally or substantially by Abu el Mahasin 
in the seventh volume of his other history En Nujum ez 
Zahira, which has been published already under the editorship 
of Mr. Popper. Both the extracts and En Nujum are marked 
to show the place in the latter to which each addition from 
Hawadith ed Duhur belongs. Part 4 of the book is still in 
preparation and will contain indexes and a glossary. 

The book is not one to be read by itself, but as a supplement 
to En Nujum. It contains a good deal of historical informa- 
tion, mostly on minor matters in Egypt, some of which 
is curious and interesting. The thirty years which it covers 
were not a time of great events in Egypt, but the state of 
affairs there then will be found to be well worth studying. 
Abu el Mahasin was an industrious chronicler if not a very 
gifted author, and he writes here as a contemporary. It is 
most useful to have the whole of his account of the time made 
available in the way that Mr. Popper has produced it. There 
are a number of other authorities for the same history and 
one would like to know how far they are independent. 
Perhaps Mr. Popper will deal with this point in Part 4. 

782 . R. Guest. 


JR AS. JANUARY 1934. 
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SoMANATHA AND OTHER MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES IN KaSHIAWAD. 

Being vol. xlv, Imperial Series, Archaeological Survey 

of India. By the late Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S. 

Calcutta, 1931. Rs. 26.12 or 41s. 6 d. 

This volume of a well-known series contains a large number 
of beautiful photographs and plans illustrating the temples 
and mosques of an interesting part of India. Of these photo- 
graphs and plans it is perhaps sufficient praise to say that 
they fully come up to the high standard set by earlier volumes 
of the Archaeological Survey. The introductory letterpress 
is also satisfying, and in places Mr. Cousens gives us interesting 
descriptions, as, for example, where he pictures for us a 
pilgrimage to the temple-crowned hill of Satrunjava. There 
are a few minor defects which might have been avoided. 
The map of Kathiawad should have been brought up to date. 
It purports to show the railways, but leaves out the Amrell 
line and the Dwarka-Jamnagar line, both of which have 
existed for many years now. In the introduction it gives one 
a shock to find the second word “ geopraphical ”, and a few 
lines further on to meet the strange form “ worhisp There 
are too many of such oversights, especially in the first few 
pages. In future volumes it would be well to have Muslim 
words and names properly transliterated by someone who 
knows a little Persian. Such forms as Dazlullali, Magare-bi- 
Shah, Shaik Fahqruddin, Jagidar, Masjld, are hardly 
admissible. 

704. C. N. Seddon. 


Lapf Dictionary, based on the Dialects of Polmak, 
Karasjok [Karasyok], and Kautokeino. By K. 
Nielsen. 9J x 7±, pp. (Vol. I) Ixviii -f 666. Oslo : 
R. Aschehoug (W. Nygaard). London : Williams and 
Norgate, 1932. 

I have been asked (by the Royal Asiatic Society) to review 
a Lapp dictionary, subsidized and published in the summer, 
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1932, at Oslo by the Institute for Comparative Cultural 
Research, of which the first part has now appeared, written 
and compiled by Professor Konrad Nielsen. This part contains 
lxviii + 666 pages. The complete dictionary with translations, 
not only into Norwegian but also into English, was intended to 
appear in four volumes. As it will probably not be possible 
to publish it within the very near future, it mav be of interest 
to the readers of the JRAS. to say a few words about this 
standard work, of which the publication has now begun. 
In the preface the author mentions that the material regarding 
the Lapp dialects in Karasyok, Kautokeino, and Polmak. all 
spoken in Norway, already began to be collected in 1906. 
Originally it was planned to publish the material collected 
up to 1909 in Budapest, but soon the plan was changed inas- 
much as the publishing of the work was to be undertaken 
in Helsingfors through the Finno-Ugrian Society. Under the 
title, “ Lappisches ’Worterbuch nach den Dialekten von 
Polmak, Karas jok und Kautokeino," was published in 1913 
the first part of a glossary in which the author made it his 
chief object to explain the pronunciation of the said dialects, 
as well as to account for the extremely detailed transcription 
of the pronunciation. The printing of this glossary was never 
completed, partly owing to the fact that the author had 
collected abundant new material during his many travels, 
and partly owing to his having arrived at a different opinion 
concerning the possibility of carrying through in the glossary 
all the many distinctions, especially regarding the quantity 
of the consonants. On p. x of the preface the author mentions 
that a continued study of the language gave him a clearer 
conception of how widespread the individual differences of 
pronunciation were — especially the differences in a qualitative 
respect. In view thereof he came to the conclusion that the 
transcription could in many respects be simplified, without 
the necessity of relinquishing that accuracy regarding the 
pronunciation which had characterized the part published 
earlier at Helsingfors. The Institute in Oslo having promised 
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liberally to subsidize the work in question, an extension of 
the size of the glossary as originally planned has been rendered 
possible. The expansion of phraseology, not to mention other 
additions, has enlarged the glossary so much that the first 
part has been extended by more than one-third, even without 
the double translation, which has caused the book to swell 
out considerably. 

As far as I know, the material for the glossary is intended 
to be published in three volumes. The fourth volume is to 
contain a classified list of words with an “ Einteilung nach 
Begriffskreisen and an ethnological *• Realworterbuch ”, 
supplied with illustrations and drawings. It is further to 
contain a list of Lapp words, which in scientific literature 
have been treated etymologically. I entertain the lively 
hope that the plan may be realized, as it would greatly 
facilitate the arduous task not only of experts but also of 
all other scholars interested in the Lapp language. While 
I here draw the attention of linguists to that part of the 
Dictionary recently published, a standard work in the best 
sense of the word, I express the hope that the author will 
find occasion to finish this great and valuable work in 
conformity with his original plan. 

681 Kai Donner. 


Ibn Yam in. One hundred short poems. The Persian text with 
paraphrase. By Brigadier-General E. H. Rodwell. 
10 x 6^, pp. xiv + 48. London : Kegan Paul, 1933. 
12s. 6 d. 

Most English verse-translations of Persian minor poets 
lie beyond the purview of a scientific journal, being too often 
the work of amateurs whose learning is no greater than their 
skill in versifying. The present volume, though to some 
extent (as will be shown below) typical of its class, is dis- 
tinguished by meritorious features. Besides a biography of 
the poet, based on Rashfd-i Yasimf’s Ahwal-i Ibn-i Yamin 
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(Teheran, a.h. 1303), it contains the original text of the 
hundred qit'as selected for translation. Ibn Yamin writes 
easily and elegantly, and these extracts would form a useful 
introduction to the study of Persian poetry ; from that point 
of view the fact that they deal with commonplace topics 
and hardly do justice to deeper aspects of the poet's philosophy 
is rather an advantage than otherwise. Moreover, since both 
the Indian editions (Bhopal and Calcutta) of Ibn Yamin are 
practically inaccessible, the text now published has a value 
of its own. In preparing it the author was aided by Professor 
Mahfuzu'l-Haqq and other Indian scholars. I have collated 
portions of it with a fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
Muqatta‘dt numbered V 20 in the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Oriental MSS. belonging to the late Professor Browne, and 
append a few necessary corrections together with some 
variant readings that seem to me worthy of consideration. 

P. 2, 1. 6. read -l>_L for -lit. P. 4, penult., read for . 
In the last line of the same page V 20 has P- 5. 

1. 12, Y 20 reads 'j for P- 6, 1- II. read 

which is the obvious antithesis to . P. 6. 

penult., insert JP after *y>-. Y 20 y •SCs j . P. 7. 1. 13, 
the opposite of iSj'y m not iDjf-, but Cjjc. Read J> y- . 

P. 8, 1. 5 from foot, read o—i SA jt j! £ cA A 

“ the stranger to sorrow is he (alone) who is not 
associated with intellect." In the next line Y 20 reads 
for jli-l. P. 9, 1. 13. read yA- L), and in the next 

line JyJl P- 13, 1. 4. read with Y 20 for 

(jljlifcl, which has already been used as a rhyme-word. 
P. 14. 1. 7. ji' is a better reading. P. 16, 1. 2. Y 20 

Ay, sjC. Ic h. P. 16, 5 from foot, read iyi A 
P. 17, 1. 8, read -U L-j, “ comes and goes." 

P. 18, 1. 3, Y 20 j'j cASjz. P. 23. 1. 4. the metre 
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requires 


In 1. 14 read with V 20 




jr*. 



P. 30, 1. 5, the metre requires A. P. 31, 1. 7, 

the metre requires <j' fu 33”- ^ 20 has jl 33^' 

P. 33, 1. 10, read » ^ ( J\J* . P. 35, 1. 9. read °-Vo j3 Jit l. 
P. 42, I, 12. the metre requires P. 43, penult., read 

with Y r 20 3 S- 


The English version and notes are less satisfactory. The 
former is described as “ a simple paraphrase " and as a rule 
it conveys the general sense of the Persian faithfully enough, 
though not so artistically as the free rendering in German 
verse by Schlechta-Wssehrd. At the same time one cannot 
help observing a good many lapses, e.g. 

P. 2, 1. 5 from foot. 

“ As shepherd take a lamb that watches late 
Bather than dog that has a wolf to mate.” 


This would surely be a counsel of despair. What Ibn 
Yamin says is that lambs are better guarded by their shepherd 
than by a treacherous dog. 

P. 15, 1. 7, the words ^ fax- I ^ are 

rendered “Thy mercy is for Thy frail creatures meant ”, 
with note “ Lit. Thou dost not pardon Thyself ’ . The correct 
translation, of course, is “ Dost not Thou call Thyself the 
Pardoner ”. See Qur’an, xxii, 59. 

P. 18, penult. The storm-wind is said to 
“ Uproot old cypress trees with its fierce gust 
But feed the humble pasture lands with dust.” 

The second line, literally translated, runs : “ How should 
dust (calamity) overtake the grass ? ” The proud are felled, 
the lowly have nothing to fear. 

P. 30, 1. G, “ Avoid the devil — choose the angel's part,” 
with note “ Lit. Pass to excellence from the angel Correct 
translation: “ Abandon devilry and surpass the angels in 
excellence.” 
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Such examples make one hesitate to recommend to young 
students a work which, as I have pointed out, is of some 
interest to scholars. Personally, I feel grateful to the author 
for having caused me to improve my acquaintance with 
Ibn Yamin. 

893. R. A. NlCHOLSON. 


The Animal Style among the Nomad Tribes of Northern 
Tibet. By J. N. Roerich. 11 J x 9, pp. 42, pis. 5, 
ills. 10. Prague : Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1930. 

Der Autor geht von der Annahme aus, dass die durch 
chinesische Quellenschriften verbiirgten Kontakte zwischen 
den Vorfahren der Tibeter und den alten Bewohnern der 
eurasischen Steppe auch in der Kunst einen Niederschlag 
gefunden haben miissen. Man besass bisher nichts, was mit 
Sicherheit auf die “ Man ” der Urzeit oder die “ Tangut ” 
der Mitte des nachchristl. Jahrtausends zuriickgefiihxt 
werden konnte, wahrend man gerade in den letzten Jahren 
Kunstgut der gleichzeitigen Bewohner des Steppengiirtels 
in grosser Anzahl gefunden hat. Roerich zahlt die 
nordasiatischen Gegenden auf, in denen der Spaten des 
Archaologen noch nicht angesetzt wurde. Unter diesen ist 
jetzt Uriangkhai, die Sowjet-Republik Tannu Tuwa zu 
streichen, dort grub 1929 S. TeplooukhofE mit grossem 
Erfolg. Seine Funde harren freilich noch der Veroffentlichung. 
Roerich fand bei seinen Arbeiten in Tibet drei Gruppen von 
Denkmalern : (1) Griiber, (2) Megalithe, (3) Gegenstande 
des Tierstils. Der Archaologie gehoren die beiden ersten an. 
Diese liefern gewiss interessante Parallelen zu nordwest- 
lichen Dingen, sie sind aber noch in keiner Weise datierbar 
und enthalten nicht die geringste Spur des Tierstils. Der 
Roerich-Expedition war freilich eine systematische Unter- 
suchung von Grabern untersagt. Die Tiermotive, von denen 
im Titel der Arbeit die Rede ist, finden sich also nur an 
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ethnographischem Material, d.h. an relativ spaten Dingen. 
Der Autor grenzt ihr Verbreitungsgebiet im nordlichen 
Tibet ab und liefert damit einen niitzlichen Beitrag zur 
Volkerkunde. Wenn er aber die Tierbilder mit der 
Beimischung iranischen oder skythischen Blutes in bestimmten 
Teilen Tibets in Verbindung bringt, so geht er zu weit. Diese 
Reke (figs. 6 and 7, pis. I, II (1 and 3), III (2) ) und Vogel 
(pi. II (2)) hangen nicht mit der Kunst des Steppengiirtels 
sondern nur mit dem letzten, nach 1000 naeh Chr. 
anzusetzenden Tierstil der nordchinesischen Grenze zusammen. 
Sie gehoren also wie auch die Fabeltiere (fig. 8, pi. Ill (3), 
pi. IV) zum cbinesiscben Import. Dass dieser selbst bei 
den Huftieren (aber nicht bei den Phantasiewesen) von der 
Steppenkunst angeregt wurde, ist nicht zu bestreiten. Aber 
der Weg der Filtration verlauft anders, als Roerich annimmt. 
Diese degenerierten tibetischen Metallarbeiten gehen in 
ihren kaum erkennbaren Darstellungen (auf pi. I (2), sind 
es nicht Fiichse sondern wieder Rehe, die um einen Baum 
stehen) nicht auf siidrussisehe Funde, nicht auf die Metall- 
platten von Noin ulla zuriick. sondern direkt auf eine 
Sonderentwicklung der nordchinesischen Grenze. Die 
Beziehungen zwischen dem Schwert der Tibeter und dem 
der alten Sarmaten scheinen nach den Ausfuhrungen des 
Autors gleichfalls nicht gesichert. Zur Methode der Darlegung 
ware zu sagen, dass moderne Arbeiten nicht fur alte Formbezie- 
hungen herangezogen werden sollten ; Ethnographie und 
Kunstgeschichte konnen sich erst ergiinzen, wenn die grossen 
zeitlichen Spannungen zwischen ihren Materialien durch 
Denkmaler iiberbruckt sind. 

734 . 


Alfred Salmony. 
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Die materielle Kultur DES Kabulgebietes. By Dr. 
Bruno Markowski. (Publications of the Geographical 
Institute of the Albertus University, Konigsberg in 
Prussia, New Series, Ethnography, No. 2.) 10 X 7, 

pp. viii -f 154, pis. 35. Leipzig : Verlag Asia Major 
G.m.b.H.. 1932. RM. 17 ; bound 20. 

Dr. Markowski was Master of German at the Amania 
College at Kabul from 1923 to 1926, founded by the ex-King 
Amanullah Khan. He made excellent use of the time he 
spent in Afghanistan. He had an open eye for everything 
around him, and his keen interest in customs of a foreign 
land, his deep sympathy with the Afghans, and his 
perseverance in securing information resulted in a collection 
of objects and data of everyday life in Afghanistan that reminds 
us of the Arab geographers. If might be argued that his 
book is rather dry to read and has something of the style 
of an article in an encyclopaedia. On the other hand, however, 
nobody can disagree that the whole book is packed with 
information from cover to cover on almost every conceivable 
matter. 

Exception must be taken, however, to the first part of the 
book which bears the title, Die Grundlagen der materiellen 
Kultur des Kabulgebietes. These “ Foundations ”, covering 
some thirtv pages, contain very little original matter or 
genuine personal information. They are, in fact, compiled 
mainly from books chosen with little discrimination. English 
readers will be somewhat surprised to hear that among the 
authorities quoted there are only two English ones, one dated 
1815 (Elphinstone, Caubul), and another dated 1878 (Malleson, 
History of Afghanistan). As excellent as these are, there are 
certainlv many modern works which the author could have 
consulted with much profit. French authorities are similarly 
badlv represented, and the “ Literaturverzeichnis ” containing 
forty-two items, is not much better. The reader is, therefore, 
advised to leave this introductory portion on geography, 
flora, fauna, inhabitants, languages, and religion unread, and 
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begin on page 31. One could discuss quite a number of 
assertions in that first chapter, but as they are taken almost 
entirely from other, mostly very old, books, we shall not 
waste our space with these. Let 11 s, however, mention that 
very few people will agree with the author on his explanation 
of Alexander the Great's retreat through Gedrosia — a theory 
which he took from a book published in 1849 ! 

Part ii is entirely different. Here Dr. Markowski provides 
us with first-hand information under eight main headings, 
viz. Building, Clothing, Food, Servants. Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Traffic, Currency, and Industry, and there is 
also a table of Afghan measures at the end. Under each 
heading one gets exhaustive and obviously thoroughly reliable 
information on more matters than one could expect. The 
author goes into the most minute details, and one feels that 
while following his description one could almost build an 
Afghan house, from the manufacture of the bricks up to the 
roof, and I believe that his recipes on food would be sufficient 
for a good cook to prepare any of the Afghan dishes he 
mentions ! Chapter ii, on clothing, is very instructive. Both 
male and female clothes are minutely described, including 
such accessories of dressing as bags for tobacco and kohl, etc. 
There is useful information in chapter iv about servants, and 
the reference to the successful abolishment of serfdom will 
be received with satisfaction in the West. The technical 
knowledge of the author on everv possible subject, including 
the manufacture of textiles, carpets, etc., is truly astonishing. 

It is a matter of regret that not all his photographs could 
be published owing to financial considerations. Those repro- 
duced are very good, and the drawings, from the author’s 
own hand, serve a useful purpose. Their numbering, however, 
is rather embarrassing, as e.g. Fig. 7 contains ten drawings 
which are again numbered Fig. 1. Fig. 2, etc. This could 
easily have been avoided bv calling all the plates simply 
Tafet. 

More objectionable is the author's spelling of indigenous 
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words and names. Chorosan, Badachsckan, Lachman, Siah- 
pusch, Peissah (Paisa !), Belutsclnstan, Kuh-i schahr derwasa, 
Penschir, PagmaJin, Schindauel (in a note the author adds : 
‘"pronounce: Sehindaicel ”). Xidsclirnu , and Hilment are a 
few instances. It cannot even be said that this is a German 
phonetic spelling, for if he writes Pagmalin with an h to 
show the length of the vowel, then he ought to put Baluht- 
schistahn, Kalibul, and Khorahsahn. Once he writes taclita, 
another time Takht. On p. 8 we see Shakardura, and on 
p. 9 Hadj. which, according to German spelling would be 
Schakardnrn and Hadsch. Very few people will guess what 
the word Orduli means ;. " the present language of com- 
munication in India which is understood in the whole of 
Northern India and partly up to Kabul. ' says Dr. Markowski. 
We recommend him the spelling Urdu or Urdu, accepted 
already by thousands if not by millions of writers. The 
“ almost pure Sanskrit " schungas putro (p. 28) means not 
" verfluchter Hurid " but rather ” Hundensohn 
All these matter little, and can be easily explained and 
forgiven. But there is one thing one does not forgive. It is 
the lack of an index. 

556. C. L. FABRI. 


A Malay-Exulish Dictionary (Romanized). By R. J. 

Wilkinson. 12 x 9, pt. i. pp. iv -f 631 : pt. ii. pp. 664. 

Mytilene : Salavopoulos & Kinderlis. 1932. 

The author of this dictionary is not by any means “ a man 
of one book '. He has many opuscula to his credit, but this 
is his magnum opus — a gigantic work for one man to have 
carried out, even when every allowance has been made for 
contributions received from others. In the first edition, 
which began to appear in 1 £01 . the Malay catchwords were 
printed in the Arabic character and in the corresponding 
alphabetical order, but accompanied by romanized equivalents 
and (where necessary) citations. I confess that I do not 
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consider the new arrangement an improvement ; but no doubt 
it has facilitated the printing of the work in the remote 
Greek island where the author now lives. It is difficult to 
estimate the number of words dealt with, as it varies a good 
deal from page to page. If. at a rough guess, we take it to 
average twenty, the total works out at over 25,000, con- 
siderably exceeding that of the first edition, in which the 
author avowedly did not aim at completeness ; and it fully 
proves the fact, perhaps not generally recognized, that the 
Malay language possesses a respectably large vocabulary. In 
a good many cases various dialect forms are given, which will 
be useful to students of the colloquial stationed in the regions 
where they prevail. Many of the words are illustrated by 
quotations ; but I regret to observe that some of those which 
appeared in the first edition have been excluded from the new 
one although in certain cases others have been added. 

There is another, more fundamental, point which calls for 
notice. Malay words can be divided, both scientifically and 
practically, into two main classes, viz. simple words, being 
such as are morphologically and semantically indivisible, and 
derived words made up from simple ones by the addition of 
formative syllables. Dictionaries are usually, and rightly, 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the simple words, any 
words derived from a simple word being then given under it 
in the same entry. This arrangement of course involves 
some knowledge of the morphology of the language, which 
the student must get from a grammar before he can efficiently 
use his dictionary. Malay possesses an apparatus of about a 
dozen formatives, including prefixes and suffixes, which, either 
singly or in a limited number of permissible combinations, 
can be attached to some of the simple words and thereby 
affect their function or meaning. But not every word is 
capable of taking on every one of such possible accretions ; 
and the change in meaning caused by the addition of a given 
formative is not always precisely the same. 

It follows, therefore, that the ideally complete dictionary 
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should contain all the derived words that can be recorded as 
being actually in use, either in the colloquial or in the texts, 
together with their shades of meaning. If anyone suggests 
that the proper place for this is a grammar, the answer is 
that the mass of such material would swell the grammar to 
the dimensions of a dictionary. To illustrate the point by 
a concrete case, there is a word menyertai. derived from serta 
(which is the Sanskrit sartha). It should therefore appear 
under serta ; and in the first edition of this dictionary it 
duly did so, together with its meaning and five text references. 
In the new edition it is not to be found, though the word 
occurs in more than one book and several times in the H'lkayat 
Abdullah. It is only one among many in that work that are 
missing ; and in reading the same author's Pelayaran and 
also the extracts from the Sejarah Melayu (styled in its 
English translation “ Malay Annals ”) and the Hang Tvah, 
contained in the Malay Reader (Oxford, 1917, pp. 40-91), all 
of which are well-known works duly listed among the author's 
sources, I have met with a considerable number of words, 
mostly derived forms, which are either not in the dictionary 
at all or not entered with the particular shade of meaning 
indicated by the context. The same remark applies to 
certain cases of idiom where two or more words are used in 
a sense that does not follow obviously from the ordinary 
meaning of either of them (as, for example, in English the 
use of “look out!” in the sense of “take care!”). In 
particular it would have added to the value of the dictionary 
if there had been an indication of the appropriate prepositions 
used with verbs, especially when the usage differs from our 
own. Thus a Malay says that he “ has separated with ” (not 
“ from”) his wife, when he means that he has divorced her. 
Owin<r to the number of such cases the dictionarv seems to 
be the proper place for recording them. 

In spite, however, of these shortcomings there can be no 
doubt at all that this is the best Malay dictionary in existence 
and will hold that position for a long time . Although reference 
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to other works may still on occasion be necessary, it will 
stand as a worthy monument to its author, whose name 
will be remembered as long as Malay studies are of any interest 
to English readers. 

In his preface the author gives an account of the genesis 
and development of the work from its early beginnings in 
1895 to the issue of the new edition, including the story of 
the lamentable loss of much irreplaceable manuscript material 
when the Turks burnt Smyrna in 1922. It is a very interesting 
narrative and apart from illustrating the author's devotion 
to lexicography, which he pursued while carrying on his 
official duties, it reveals his love of the people and country 
which he served so well in both of these ways. Acknowledg- 
ments are duly made of the assistance given bv other persons, 
among whom the first was Mr. W. \Y. Skeat. who originally 
suggested the undertaking and entered into a collaboration 
which lasted during its early stages but was unfortunately 
destined, though through no choice of his. to come to a 
premature end. 

The printing is excellent and the proof-reading has been 
carefully done. I have noticed the following errors. The 
catchword gertak appears as gersut and under chupak it 
is stated that the official chupak “ contains 2' 1441 litres or 
just over a quart ”, The ordinary tables of weights and 
measures tell us that one quart equals l - 1365 litre and one 
gallon is 4'5459 litres. I presume, therefore, that for “ 2' 1 441 
litres” we should read “ T1441 litre”. Also chupak is 
termed, by a slip of the pen, “ a measure of weight,” instead 
of “ a measure of capacity ”. 


562. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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Gram maire Blementaire du Sanskrit Classique. By 
Henri Courbin. Public sous les auspices de l’lnstitut 
de Civilisation Indienne de Paris. lOf x 7y. Premiere 
Partie : Grammaire, pp. 128. Deuxieme Partie : Exercises, 
pp. 117. Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1931. Frs. 50. 

This work is intended for the beginner. The first part 
contains a descriptive grammar of Classical Sanskrit, the 
second a few extracts from Sanskrit texts, followed by 
exercises in French for translation into Sanskrit ; each of 
these sections is provided with a vocabulary. Roman 
transliteration has wisely been employed throughout, but 
the devanagari alphabet is explained in an appendix. The 
whole is in handwriting reproduced by some photographic 
process ; a truly beautiful calligraphy, but with the incon- 
veniences inseparable from such a manner of composition. 

The descriptive part of the work is on the whole clear and 
well planned, though there are some points which might 
have been better put. In particular the sections on pro- 
nunciation may be cited. For the author appears to describe 
a pronunciation which does not agree either with what we 
know of the earlier pronunciation of Sanskrit or with any 
system employed in India, a should not be pronounced as 
in French, but as [a]. Why should Greek and Latin words 
be given as models for the pronunciation of the diphthongs 
ai and au ? Anusvara is something other than the nasaliza- 
tion of a preceding vowel. Apart from the descriptions 
of the grammarians we have the evidence of the modern 
languages, in which the group ams > fis precisely as the 
group att > at. Nor is it correct to say that in the case 
of final -m before a labial, the use of -m was purely graphic. 
The final sounds of Sanskrit were unexploded (the author 
makes no mention of this important fact of pronunciation), 
and -m represents the unexploded final -m, the subsequent 
history of which differed from that of m proper before a 
labial in the middle of a word. The statement that in 
practice the cerebral t is pronounced like the dental t is 
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modified by a proviso that in principle it is like the English t. 
English t is strongly aspirated, the point of contact with the 
roof of the mouth is in front of the teeth ridge (not behind), 
and the contact is made with the tongue tip (not the under- 
side of the tip). After remarking that h is included among 
the voiced sounds the author likens its pronunciation to 
that of initial English or German h. These are im voiced : 
Skt. h was voiced, and in the majority of the Indo-Aryan 
languages has remained voiced to this day. 

There are some omissions. On p. 14 on the use of the 
indeclinable participle there is no mention of the fact 
(important for the beginner) that its subject is the logical 
subject of the sentence. On p. 98 the statement that to 
form its causative ruh- inserts a p (“ eonsonne de transition ”) 
between root and suffix would not enable the student to 
arrive at ropayati. 

But the main defect of the book— and it is a serious one — 
is that the author does not content himself with description, 
but attempts historical explanation without apparently 
possessing the necessary linguistic equipment. This has 
led to many mistakes, especially regrettable in a work 
designed for the beginner. On p. 9 -y- and -n- of the forms 
papayas, etc., and papandm are wrongly called “ consonnes 
de transition ”. On p. 10 asi is derived from *as-si, whereas 
Gk. el points to IE. *esi. On p. 25 the sandhi of final -as 
before a vowel other than a is explained by the sequence 
-as > -o > -av > -a, instead of -as > *-az (with unexploded 
z) > -a. On p. 31 s,j, and h are called “ d’origine cerebrale ” : 
they may under certain circumstances result in cerebrals, 
they are certainly not cerebrals by origin. In explaining 
that rudha- (p. 32) is derived from rudh-ta- the author writes 
“ l’occlusive dentale sonore aspiree (dk) s’affaiblit. dans des 
conditions qui ne sont pas claires, en une siffiante cerebrale 
sonore aspiree *zh ”, and in a note even suggests that dh after 
a vowel other than a was subject to cerebralization. He 
entirely ignores the accepted theory that between two dentals 
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in IE. there developed a sibilant, thus *rudh-to >* rud : dho- 
and that in a group dzd the d was lost in pre-Sanskrit. While, 
therefore, assuming a root *rudh rfidha- displays a perfectly 
regular development, it is buddha- beside Av. buzdo which 
requires a special explanation. From the historical point of 
view it is misleading to say (p. 33) that in dkoJcsyati (as opposed 
to duhanti ) the initial aspirate reappears. In face of other IE. 
forms, it is at least rash, and quite unnecessary, to state 
(p. 56) that the s of tesarn is analogical after te.su. or the sy 
of tasyas. etc., after tn.syo. 

If anyone thinks too great stress has been laid upon these 
defects in a work which has certain definite merits of clear- 
ness and arrangement, let him ponder Meillet’s words ( BSL ., 
94, p. 14). “ Toutes les fois que des grammairiens qui n’etaient 
pas des linguistes avertis ont voulu expliquer des faits des 
langues qu'ils decrivaient. ils ont accumule les erreurs.” 

296 R. L. Turner. 


Researches in Manichaeism : With special reference to the 
Turfan Fragments. By A. V. Williams Jackson. 
8|- x 6, pp. xxxviii + 394, figs. 1 . New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 31s. 

Professor Jackson's interest in Oriental religions has long 
been attested by his work on the Zoroastrian religion. He has 
brought the same enthusiasm to the study of the Manichean 
texts, and has here presented the results of his researches 
which have occupied him more than ten years, as he himself 
has noted. After an introduction intended for the general 
reader, the two cosmogonic texts. M. 98-9 and S. 9, are treated 
in detail. It is curious that it should have escaped the author's 
notice that S. 9 is an acrostic poem, as has since been proved 
by Henning in XGGW . 1932. Professor Jackson has added 
copious notes, in which not rarely he has been able to 
incorporate matter the result of later research. On many 
points more recent publications have thrown light. Thus we 

JR AS. JANUARY 1934. 10 
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now know the nwtzan as a sea-monster (see Henning, 
Mitteliranische Manichaiea, i), and hence on p. 68 the word 
zrhyg is certainly zrihiy marine ”, It may be suggested that 
the uncertain 'npspyn on p. 30 is *an-aspin restless if we 
compare the Pazand asjnn “ rest The word occurs also 
in Pahlavi. The meaning of ahrevar is probably given by the 
Avestan amai.vairi of Aogamaedaeia 28 (where Geiger's 
emendation, adopted in the AIW is not acceptable). 

It is useful to have these texts once more easily accessible. 
They had quickly become unprocurable in the German and 
Russian editions. 

A new study of the SGV. passage criticising Maniclieism 
is given on p. 176 fob, and also a reprint of the article on the 
Denkart attack on ManT. Here I would prefer to read the 
epithet of Man! as druz astak Mane comparing Avestan 
drujo dsmanai astayo. 

Part iv contains a new rendering of the passage of Bar 
Konai treating of Manicheism It is almost entirely the work 
of A. Yohannan. It is of value to have this independent 
translation. 

The author has throughout carefully studied and utilized 
all the numerous works on his subject anti has recorded his 
indebtedness with unfailing courtesy. The result is a pleasant 
and interesting book. 

635 H. W. Bailey. 

£ tubes jvRthiopien Meridional. By Marcel Cohen. 
In the Collection d’ouvrages orientaux, published by the 
Societe Asiatique. 10 x 6|, pp. xvi + 416. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 100. 

Every member of the small band of students of Ethiopia 
and her history and languages, ancient and modern, will 
welcome the appearance of this learned but highly technical 
work. It is a continuation of the series of printed monographs 
which we owe to the distinguished Oriental philologist, 
M. Marcel Cohen, and contains much which supplements his 
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article in the Journal Asiatique (vol. xxvii, p. 169, 1927), 
his larger work entitled Mission linguistique (Paris, 1912). 
and his Langues du Monde. Paris, 1924. The first book of the 
Etudes contains four chapters dealing with ancient Ethiopia, 
interpretation, characteristic features of the languages of 
Abyssinia, and ends with an outline map showing where the 
different languages are spoken. Book II deals with the 
Gourague language. Book III with the Harari language. 
Book IV with Argobba and the neighbouring dialects, and 
book V with Amharic. These books are divided into chapters, 
in which step by step the mysteries of the various grammars 
of the dialects are made clear. The book dealing with the 
Gourague dialects will prove the most interesting to scholars, 
although much has been written about them by Praetorius. 
Chiarini, Mondon-Vidailhet, and Azais and Chambard. The 
people of the Gourague district speak a Semitic dialect which 
has found its way among the Sidama peoples, with whom they 
have intermarried. The philological problems connected with 
this Semitic dialect are difficult to solve, but the labours of 
M. Cohen will certainly make them easier. The chapter on 
Gourague grammar and the transcripts of Gourague and Harari 
texts with interlinear translations will be to the general student 
the most interesting parts of the book. The reproductions of 
Harari texts in Arabic letters on pp. 336-7, 344-5, are most 
helpful. Marcel Cohen's results should be studied side by side 
with those obtained by Azais and Chambard ( Cinq Annees 
de Recherches Archeologiques en tth iopie, text and plates, 
Paris. 1931), for taken together they throw a flood of light 
on the language, religion, and manners and customs of many of 
the peoples of Southern Ethiopia which until now have been 
practically unknown. M. Cohen's chapters supply much new 
material which we must add to our dictionaries, and in saying 
this we do not for one moment forget the great debt which we 
owe to Father J. Baeteman for his Dictionnaire Amnrigna- 
Franqais (Dire-Daoua (Ethiopia), 1929). 

435 . E. A. Wallis Budge. 
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Moses im Lichte der Agada. Von Dr. Phil. Aaron 
Rosmarin. 9x6, pp. 157. New York : The Goldblatt 
Publishing Co., 1932. 

In this monograph the author's aim has been to construct 
a continuous narrative of the life of the great Jewish law-giver 
by piecing together the various accounts found in the 
Midrashic and Agadic literatures. The composite narrative 
thus produced fails to achieve any organic or artistic unity, 
but consists rather of a series of minute and laboriouslv con- 
structed mosaics. The value of the book, however, lies in the 
wealth of references to Midrashic and allied sources, which will 
be invaluable to students of the subject. 

If we miss in the author's introduction anv attempt to deal 
scientifically with the growth and evolution of the Mosaic 
legends ; to separate the earlier strata from the later 
accretions ; to classify and co-ordinate the material ; to 
establish the affiliations, to offer suggestions as to the 
chronological order of the Midhrashlm — we are none the less 
grateful for what Dr. Rosmarin has actually done. 

647 ,T. LeVEEN. 


The Life of a Mogul Princess : Jahanara Begum, 
Daughter of Shakjehan. By Andrea Butexschon, 
with an Introduction bv Laurence Bin yon. 84 x 54, 
pp. xiii + 221. ills. 26. London : Routledge, 1931. 

This is a novel of the last days of Shah Jahan, depicting 
the struggle in which Aurangzeb finally disposed of the rightful 
heir, Dara Shikoh. It professes to be a translation from the 
Persian of Jahanara Begum, sister of the two princes, who 
witnesses the misfortunes of her favourite brother, at the same 
time suffering from a secret and unhappy love affair. The 
author has brought off her " translation from the Persian ’’ 
with fair success, but there are passages which rather recall 
Ouida. 


407 . 


J. Allan. 
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History of Pre-Musulman India. By V. Rangacharya. 

Yol. I, Prehistoric India, 9J x 61, pp. vii + 247. 

Madras : Huxley Press, 1929. 4s. M. 

This is the first volume of an ambitious work to be completed 
in nine volumes. It covers the prehistoric period in India 
down to the coming of the Aryans. The author has collected 
and presented in readable fashion the results of recent research 
on the early history of man in India, the palaeolithic and 
neolithic ages in India, the early use or absence of metals in 
India, and the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
A concluding chapter, dealing with the Aryans and theories 
of their origin, while quite up-to-date, revives too much, old 
and modern, that had better be forgotten. The author has 
rendered a great service in bringing together much that is 
only available in widely scattered sources. It is a pity that 
the proofs of so useful a book have not been corrected with 
more care. 

si . J. Allan. 


The Art of War in Ancient India. By Govind Tryajibak 
Date. X 5A pp. 61 -j- 86 4- vi. pi. 1. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1929. 4s. 6 d. 

This little book gives the outlines of the Hindu art of war 
as gleaned from the epics and the Arthasastra. There is 
not really much about tactics and strategy in it. the bulk 
of the book dealing with weapons and other paraphernalia 
of war. The author concludes with some remarks on the 
ethics of warfare and the causes of the military disasters so 
regularly suffered by the Hindus. Naval warfare is not 
mentioned. While quite a useful compilation so far as it 
goes, the book does not deserve its ambitious title. Much 
more use should have been made of medieval literature. 
so . J. Allan. 
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Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No. 23. 
The Haihayas of Tripuri and their monuments. By R. D. 
Banerji. 131- x 10, pp. iv 4- 152. pis. 57. Calcutta : 
Government of India Central Publication Branch. 1931. 
£1 17s. Cyd . 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 24. 
Rock-paintings and other Antiquities of Prehistoric and 
Later Times. By Manoranjam Ghosh. 134 x 10, 
pp. vi + 26, pis. 28. Calcutta : Government of India 
Central Publication Branch. 1932. £1 Is. 9 d . 

Mr. Banerji has undertaken an arclucological survey which 
should be of great importance for the reconstruction of an 
obscure period of Indian history. The region of his explora- 
tions is within the Baghelkhand Agency, and he tells us that 
he succeeded in revising and exploring all the important 
archaeological sites in the Rewa State situated in the northern 
and southern parganas. He first analyses the chronological 
evidence, to which he has added by discovering six new inscrip- 
tions with dates beginning from the tenth centurv. He 
describes the monuments, images, and sculptures, and 
discusses Saiva influence, especially as seen in a succession of 
Saiva ascetics. There are also traces of Jainism, but very 
little of Buddhism. 

Mr. Ghosh's study of the rock-paintings is welcome for 
more than one reason. Except for those at Hoshangabad 
they have been known for some time, and an accurate descrip- 
tion of what is actually there is highly important, not only 
for Indian archaeology, but for the purpose of comparison 
with other cultures. In 1923, Mr. P. Mitra reproduced some 
of them, but he also included others, which really belong to 
places as far away as Egypt and Spain. This error has 
already produced unfortunate results among archaeologists, 
who were unable to check the ascriptions. In the copy of 
Mr. Mitra s work in the Cambridge University Library, 
Dr. Haddon and Mr. M. C. Burkitt have identified their real 
source. It is necessary to point this out, because even in his 
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second edition Mr. Mitra has retained three of his unintentional 
mystifications. 

Mr. Ghosh visited four sites, all in the central plateau, 
which has been least touched by later cultures. At Singanpur 
and Hoshangabad (both in the Central Provinces) and in the 
Son valley in the Mirzapur District he found rock-paintings. 
They are pictures of animals, hunting scenes, and conventional 
symbols. Mr. Percy Brown is quoted as saying that the 
Mirzapur paintings bear a resemblance to those of Cogul in 
Spain, but Mr. Ghosh puts the date of these as from the 
fourth to the tenth century a.d. The accompanying painted 
inscriptions are of that date, and Mr. Ghosh says they are 
contemporary. 

At these places and at C'hakradharpur (Chhota Nagpur 
Division) a large number of palaeolithic implements were 
found. Their description appears to be scarcely sufficient to 
make it possible to give a due estimate of their archaeological 
significance. 

624 , 630 . E. J. Thomas. 


China Yesterday and To-day. By E. T. Williams. 

Publisher : George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 

To students of Chinese the surname of Williams has been 
verv familiar for a very long time, for in 1833, S. Wells Williams 
arrived at Canton and in 1848 published his work entitled 
The Middle Kingdom, which in 1895 was republished under 
the title The Middle Kingdom : a Survey of the Geography, 
Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. This work for long was 
the textbook which students of Chinese, who desired to gain 
a general knowledge of China, studied, its predecessor The 
Chinese : a General Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants, by John Francis Davies, F.R.S., etc., late 
His Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China, first published 
in 1836, having become difficult to procure owing to its various 
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editions being out of print. The Middle Kingdom will always 
remain a useful work, the author having been long resident 
in China and well acquainted with the language and its people. 
But between 1895, the date of the last edition of The Middle 
Kingdom, and 1933, the date of the last issue of the work 
under review, is a long interval during which many stirring 
events have happened in China and great changes have 
taken place. The time was, therefore, fully ripe for a work 
that would be able to bring the labours of Wells Williams 
up to date, and would, at the same time, be useful to students 
as a textbook. In his work, China Yesterday and To-dag. 
Professor Williams has well performed this task, and it is 
a curious coincidence that his surname is the same as that 
of the author of The Middle Kingdom and. like him also, he 
hails from the United States of America. His work was first 
published in 1923 and its popularity is shown by the fact 
that it has passed through five editions, the fifth revised 
edition having appeared in 1932. The author, unlike many 
who have written confidently regarding China and the Chinese 
without possessing any real knowledge of the country or its 
people, is exceptionally qualified for his task. He may have 
been born in China, at any rate he resided there for many 
years : speaks its language : reads its literature : served in 
the Legation of the United States of America at Peking, 
where he became Charge d' Affaires : was Chief of the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State : and is 
the Agassiz Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature 
in the University of California. With such qualifications 
as these it is not surprising that Professor Williams has 
written a standard work which will be of great value to all 
who are interested in China and will be a useful textbook 
for students who have to pay particular attention to that 
part of the world. Owing to want of space, it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the various chapters of this work, 
which cover so much ground and such a long period of time. 
It must suffice here to state generally that the author has 
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treated the various subjects with which he deals in a scholarly 
and efficient manner, and his chapters on the recent history 
of events in China are especially interesting. The chapter 
on literature has little or no reference to the literary renascence 
in China which is an omission that should be rectified in 
a future edition. The bibliography, which is useful so far as 
it goes and which does not profess to be complete, should 
be enlarged and such authorities as R. F. Johnston, T. Watters, 
J. Chalmers, E. Faber, Forke, Wilhelm, as well as others, 
should certainly be included. In the account of the T ; aip'ing 
Rebellion, the author has not given to Tseng Kuo-fan as much 
credit as he deserves for the prominent part he played for 
many years in the suppression of the Rebellion, and the 
bibliography has no mention of W. J. Hail's Tseng Kuo-fan 
and the T'aip'ing Rebellion, the best book in English hitherto 
published on the subject. 

The publishers, Messrs. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., are to be 
congratulated on the excellent manner in which the work 
has been produced and on the illustrations. 

Professor Williams' work is a worthy successor to The 
Middle Kingdom of his fellow-countryman, S. Wells Williams, 
and can be strongly recommended to the ever-increasing 
number of those who are interested in China. 

875 . J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 


Der Tell Halaf, Fine keck Kultur hi altestex Meso- 
potamia. By Max Fr. vox Oppexheim. 9x6, 
pp. 276. ills. 131, plans 2. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhous, 
1931. M. 12 and 14. 

Since I have already written a long review of this 
important book, Oxford Magazine, 15th June, 1933, 
810-14, the main points may be treated summarily 
here. Professor Gotze, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, xli, 
243-255, exposed the impossible thesis of Oppenheim 
and Herzfeld in assigning the sculptures of the Aramaic 
dynasty (1200-1000 b.c.) of Halaf to the early painted ware 
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period. Tell Halaf. the Guzana of the Assyrian period, 
Gozan of the Old Testament, to which Sargon transported 
Israelites in 722 B.o.. is proved to have been a neolithic 
settlement on the western branch of the Habur. A long period 
consisting of three types of hand-made painted monochrome 
and polychrome ware succeeded the neolithic period reaching 
down to a period circa 3000 b.c. After a long lapse of time in 
which there are no monuments or objects of any kind, the 
Aramaic dynastv, of which Kapara, son of Hadianu. seems to 
have been the last ruler, is richly represented by Hurrite monu- 
ments certainly not earlier than 1500 b.c. Oppenheim and, in 
Appendix I, Herzfeld defend the preposterous theory that 
the sculptures belong to the early period, the small 
orthostats in limestone being dated as early as 3100 and the 
great statues of gods in the time of Gudea. The rude but 
powerful art of the bas-reliefs and sculptures is definitely 
Hurrite, and many of the motifs are precisely similar to those 
on seals from Kerkuk (seventeenth-sixteenth centuries b.c.). 
Gold plaques found in royal tombs of the Aramaic period 
show the same motifs as the sculptures. 

At Jebelet el Baida, 70 kilometres south-east of Halaf, 
Oppenheim recovered a Sumerian statue of the very archaic 
period and two stelae of a somewhat later Sumerian period. 
This was also a remarkable find, showing for the first time 
Sumerian culture circa 3000 b.c. so far west as the Habur 
Valley. The munificence and devotion to science shown by 
Baron von Oppenheim have thrown a new light upon the 
history of northern and western Asia. The religious motifs 
revealed by the sculptures of Hurrite civilization in the second 
half of the second millennium b.c. reveal a strange mixture 
of indigeneous conceptions mingled with Egyptian and 
Babylonian influences. But scholars will universally regret 
the theory (which runs through the entire book) that Kapara 
and his ancestors (circa 1200-1000 b.c.) found all these 
engraved slabs and statues in the early layer of painted ware 
and re-used them for their temple and palace. The scientific 
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publication will presumably give a stratification table and 
publish the Cuneiform and Aramaic texts of the Assyrian 
period of the seventh century. 

It is regrettable that a popular book of this excellent 
type should mislead amateur reviewers in the press. The 
book claims far too much for the newness of the material 
and its bearing upon the history and culture of ancient 
Subartu. The C’archemish excavations had already established 
practically the same series of painted ware 1 followed after 
a long interval by the Mitariri i -Hurrite culture. The sculptures 
of Halaf surpass in variety of new designs and power of 
execution anything that has been found at Carchemish and 
Sendjirli. But the sub-title Bine »eue Kultur im dltesten 
Mesopotamien applies only to Jebelet el Beida. 

454 . S. Langdon. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. 
BELONGING TO THE LATE E. G. BrOWNE. By E. G. 
Browne, completed and edited by R. A. Xicholson. 
11{- x 8|-, pp. xxii + 32G. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1932. 42s. 

In his lifetime E. G. Browne spread friendship round him 
and six years after his death the present volume appears as 
a token of the devotion of his intimate friends. No better 
service to his memory could be done, for E. G. B.'s manuscripts 
were his cherished children. He never missed the one wanted 
on the spur of the moment, he weighed his precious volumes 
in his hand so caressingly and with astonishing rapidity spotted 
the curious passages marked during a careful study of his 
new acquisitions. 

Three hundred and eighty-six items of this Catalogue were 
compiled by Browne himself, and now eighty-two new ones 
have been added bv Professor Nicholson. 

1 The same types of pre-Jemdet Xasr ware have been found at Arpachiyah 
and Tepe Gawra near Nineveh and at Nineveh itself by Thompson and 
Mallowan . 
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Out of the total of 468 manuscripts, 149 deal with religion, 
115 with poetry, 76 with history, and 43 with medical and 
natural sciences. Many interesting manuscripts were acquired 
by Browne during the later years of his life, namely those 
belonging to the former collections of Gen. Sir A. Houtum 
Schindler and H. ‘Abd a 1 -Majid Belshah. If many of them 
do not now produce the impression of absolute novelty, it is 
chiefly due to the rapidity with which B. himself hastened 
to acquaint the learned world with his treasures. Numerous 
notices of the rare works \vere contributed by him to this 
Journal and most of the MSS. were utilized by him in the 
preparation of the four volumes of his great Literary History 
of Persia. Where Browne has passed there is hardly anything 
to glean even in such interesting books as Mafarrukhl's 
History of Isfahan and the collection of Rashid al-Dln's 
letters. Still the publication of such rare texts would be highly 
advantageous as has already been that of the Silsilat al-namb-i 
Safau’iya. The Ghazan-nama . too, written in verse in 758/1357. 
may throw some new light on the reign of that remarkable 
ruler and man. 

Most of B.’s MSS. are in Persian. Among the non-Persian 
minority the “ Kurdish ” Kilab-i Mulld Parishan looks 
curious. To judge by the phrase quoted and the colophon 
the dialect looks like LakkI (southern Kurdish spoken on the 
confines of Luristan). 

p. 98. The word '*1X=-S' is transcribed kuchak , as usual in 
Browne, but in the original Turkish the word is kiichik 
(> kikhiik) and in Persian, too. it is sib>- S'. pronounced 
actually : kuchek. 

In a footnote some minor suggestion of the present author 
is acknowledged by Browne, and this message, coming, as it 

were, from jlSC. V, seems to fall upon the ear like a distant 

echo of a voice that is, alas, still. 

654 . 


V. Minorsky. 
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Melanges de Philologie Orientale. 10 x 6|-. pp. xvi 
+ 230. ills. 8. Liege : University of Liege. Imprimerie 
Orientaliste, 228 rue du Bruxelles. 1932. 

This interesting volume has been published to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of the opening of the Institut Superieur 
of History and Oriental Literature in the University of Liege, 
and is dedicated to the memory of two scholars, Victor C'hauvin 
and Charles Michel, who rendered notable service in the 
University in connection with Oriental studies. They died 
in 1913 and 1929 respectively. 

The 233 pages of the book contain fourteen articles of 
different lengths and varying degrees of interest and importance 
dealing with widely divergent fields of Oriental scholarship. 
They may be briefly summarized as follows, viz. (1) two 
articles by Monsieur Bricteux and Monsieur de Generet giving 
the text and translation of Persian poems hitherto unpublished, 
(2) a short article by Mile Gobeaux-Thonet dealing with the 
question of the identity of two Persian miniature-painters 
with similar names, (3) three contributions from Cotton, 
Mansion, and Fohalle connected with Yedic and classical 
Sanskrit, (4) an article bv Janssens, giving the original and 
translation of a Syriac text in the India Office Library on 
the strange subject of the ten virtues of the dog. (5) a con- 
tribution from Van der Straeten, which does not come to 
any final conclusion, on the metres of the Hebrew text of 
the Book of Lamentations, (G) two short articles by C’apart 
and Van de Valle on minor points of Egyptology, (7) two 
contributions from Dossin and Prickartz on Sumerian, 
(8) a short article by Gilbert on the origin of funeral pyramids, 
and lastlv a joint article by Dossin and Fohalle on a passage 
in a Hittite treaty. It will be seen that these articles cover 
a very wide field, and it would not be possible within the 
limits of a short review to give anv adequate description, 
much less criticism, of all of them. I propose to confine mv 
remarks almost entirely to the first article, which occupies 
nearly a quarter of the book and which exceeds in length any 
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three other articles combined, with the exception of Prickartz’s 
article on the Goudea cylinder. 

M. Auguste Bricteux has in this first article given the text 
and a French translation of a Persian poem of 83 quatrains 
written by LisanI of Shiraz, which is found in a manuscript 
in the Bibliotheque Rationale, dated a.h. 994. These quatrains 
are entitled Shahr-Ashub, a technical title for a poem of 
invective directed against the inhabitants of a city, but in 
this particular poem relating to the city of Tabriz nothing 
uncomplimentary is said of the city or its people, on the 

contrary the city is said to be 0y>- ALij. an object of 

envy of the pagoda of China. The editor does not seem to 
have realized the nature of the metrical scheme of the varieties 
of the Hazaj metre, which are used in rubaTs. He divides 
the hemistich into three feet, whereas it is essentially a metre 

of four feet, each of which is a recognized deviation j > 
from the standard Hazaj foot, i.e. a short syllable followed 
by three long syllables. The real metrical scheme of the 

ruba‘1 is not — — ~ — | as given by 

M. Bricteux, but ^13 3331'-' — - — | 

subject to the operation of the contraction called by 

which any two adjacent short syllables may be contracted 
into one long syllable. The French rendering of some lines 
seems very remote from the original. In quatrain 29 we have 

^ % — yA — L} o 

This is rendered : “La prosperite de Tamour fait disparaitre 
toute indigence. Le moindre de ses accents emporte tous les 
etres grands et petits. ’ The meaning of the original seems 
to be quite different, viz. : “ The tranquillity of love removes 
indigence, it exalts fame and removes humiliation.” In 

quatrain 42 is rendered “mon esprit”, whereas it means 
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I: Wisdom " (personified). Again in quatrain 62 the Persian 
words 


P 


JA -Ki Li 



are translated : ” Je suis tellement emacie par la faiblesse 
que je ne vois plus qu’imparfaitement." This seems to be 
a reversal of the sense, which is : “1 have become so emaciated 
bv weakness that I can not easily be seen." The editor of 
the other Persian poem, a short elegy by Muhtasham of 
Kashan on the death of his brother, the text of which is to 
be found in the same manuscript of the Paris Library, is also 
at fault with regard to Persian metres. He states that the 
metre of the elegy is Muzari', but it is really Mujtass, i.e. 

and the sense both show that the reading Jil \ at the 

beginning of the eighteenth bait must be l , and the 

same considerations indicate that the word in the second 
hemistich of the nineteenth bait must be omitted. The 
volume contains a long list of errata, but in one case the 
reading amended seems to be quite correct. This 
the seventeenth bait, which runs as follows : — 


is 


ibfj! 


£ 


r 




jaAj: 




j) 

l 


ft' ^ r 


This is rendered : " Aucune nuit ne se passe que je ne me 
chagrine de toi, L'etincelle de mes soupirs va jusqu’aux orbes 
tournants." The real meaning seems to be : t: Not a night 
passes in which my grief for thee does not cause the sparks 
from my sighs to pass beyond the stars and my lamentation 
beyond the skies.” 

It may be noted in conclusion that this book is printed 
on very good paper, and that the typography throughout is 
quite exceptionally excellent. 


866 . 


E. P. Dew t hurst. 
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The Living God. Basal Forms of Personal Religion. By 
Nathan Soderblom. Oxford : University Press. 1933. 
18s. 

In this important and most valuable volume we have the 
Gifford Lectures, delivered bv the late Archbishop of Upsala 
in 1931. in which he distinguishes the principal tvpes of 
religious experience and illustrates them from a rich store 
of relevant material. In a second series of lectures he expected 
to develop a philosophy of religion based on this historical 
outline, but his death prevented the realization of his hope, 
though these chapters sufficiently prove his case for belief 
in the living God. 

The book is of special interest to Orientalists, for Soderblom 
early began the study of Iranian languages, in order to make 
a study of Oriental religion, for in his view the history of 
religions stood in organic relation to the central problems of 
divinity. He held the newly-founded chair in this subject 
at Leipzig from 1912-14. while also holding the chair of 
theology at Upsala. By far the greater part of this book is 
concerned with the religions of the Orient. 

Dr. Soderblom begins with a section on training and 
inspiration in primitive religion, and shows that religion is 
first personal and then tribal. " If we want to study the 
essence and elementary forms of religion, we must study the 
soul-life of the individual." Man covets supernatural 
experience, because in him the Divine and human meet, 
and however closely he may be tied to this visible world, 
he has never forgotten his links with the invisible. This 
supernatural experience is sought by means of asceticism, 
some form of self-discipline which makes man more fit to 
draw near to the Divine: but action is not limited to man. 
Lven among primitive peoples there is found a consciousness 
of Divine action, and it is this which thev feel to be the 
essential part of religion. 

In dealing with the higher forms of religion. Dr. Soderblom 
considers them as representing different tvpes. a ‘‘ method ”, 
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a psychology, devotion, a search for salvation, a struggle 
between good and evil, conscientious conviction, a revelation 
in time, a historic incarnation. Religion as method” he 
takes to be best represented by Yoga, in which ascetic training 
reaches its perfection. Religion, and indeed all activity of 
the mind and soul, demands “ ascesis ”, that is, exercise and 
self-discipline, and this can be negative, taking the form of 
the removal of all hindrances, so that the mind may become 
empty and free, which is the aim of Yoga, or positive, the 
unconditional occupation of the mind by God, and this has 
been the aim of Christian and Islamic mystics. But 
Dr. Soderblom holds that the method of Yoga, while it can 
accomplish much, cannot impart faith or ” sight ”. Faith is 
the gift of God, and only by faith joined with thought can 
man draw nigh to God and obtain knowledge of Him. Passing 
on to the consideration of religion as a psychological system, 
as represented by Jainism and Hinayana Buddhism, Dr. 
Soderblom notes that Buddhism has taken over a good deal 
from Yoga, and that in Buddhism. Yoga, checked in its 
excesses, has, in a sense, found its fulfilment, a rational self- 
salvation. No real god being left in that method of salvation, 
it has become a religion without divinity. 

In the doctrine of Bhakti, religion considered as a form of 
devotion, we find a new and more popular faith, and belief 
in a personal relation between the human and the Divine, 
for the god Krishna is born into the world from time to time, 
as men need him, and it is through love and trust and faith 
that man is saved. Here we meet the idea of the living God 
who has made hi m self known and come close to man. Love 
towards God is to fill the whole life of man, his daily work 
as well as his devotional exercises : in its highest form, 
therefore. Bhakti is devotion directed towards a personal god. 
Dr. Soderblom proceeds to deal with the union of Bhakti 
with Buddhism, in the doctrine of Mahayana, and shows how 
Buddhism, in spite of its early atheism, found an object of 
worship in the historic personality of its founder ; how. too, 

JRAS. JANUARY 1934 . 11 
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instead of the individual's path to Nirvana, the ideal became 
that of following the example of the Buddha, to under take 
all suffering, so that those who suffer may be saved, and 
pitv becomes the chief of all virtues. “ When faith in God 
and care for one's fellow -men have gained such place and power 
in Teligion, the reign of self-salvation is at an end." 

In Zarathushtra, the preacher of a doctrine in which religion 
is regarded as a fight against evil. Dr. Soderblom finds a great 
significance for the history of religion, as being perhaps the 
only real counterpart of the Old Testament prophets and 
their less original successor, Muhammad. With the name of 
Zarathushtra is bound up a spiritual, moral, and social 
regeneration, which was the result of a Divine commission, 
and the underlying cause of his zeal was his consciousness 
that he had met and communed with God Himself. But to 
his teaching of trust in. and worship of, the All-W’ise Lord, 
he adds the doctrine of dualism in existence, and its extension 
beyond the limits of earthly life and present history. He seems 
to be the first to teach clearly the doctrine of a double retribu- 
tion after death, on moral grounds, the first to create a doctrine 
of the fulfilment of history. 

Not the least interesting section of this book is that on 
Socrates, the representative of the “religion of good 
conscience ”. Here it is shown plainly that the basic element 
of Socrates' life and work was not examination and criticism, 
but a firm and unswerving faith ; his actions were the result 
of a mystical experience, which carried with it an inward 
compulsion. His Daimonion helped him to this faith, for it 
was to him the “ sign of God There follows a comparison 
between Socratic Trust and Platonic Mysticism, which is of 
great interest, and Dr. Soderblom's conclusion is that while 
Plato, and Aristotle too, had a profound influence on Christian 
theology and the religion of the West, yet neither of them 
directly reveals a Divine reality, as did Socrates. 

Next, Dr. Soderblom turns to Mosaism as a religion of 
revelation in history, and points the contrast between it and 
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the religions of India. Though in both there is to be found 
a belief in the unity, the spirituality, and the sufficiency of 
God, in Mosaism we find the new elements of exclusiveness 
and intolerance, and a new emphasis on the activity of God. 
Now history is brought into the sphere of religion, all is 
dramatic, living, tangible ; above all, this is a founded religion, 
starting from a Personality to Whom it never ceases to refer. 
The characteristics of Old Testament religion are intensified 
and carried to completion in the Gospel and the Christian 
Church, preaching the religion of incarnation. The Old 
Testament proclaimed a general relation of God, the New 
Testament proclaims a special, unique revelation of God in 
Christ, Who claimed to be, not one in a pantheon, but the 
complete and perfect revelation of the One Almighty God. 
In His life and teaching, above all in His Redemptive Death, 
we see the essentially unique character in Christianity, for 
it is not the work of man seeking God, but the work of God 
seeking man. It is to this unique faith that the author, having 
examined the claims of so many other faiths, gives his own 
personal adherence. 

853. Margaret Smith. 

Langues et Ecritures Semitiques. By Le P. P. Dhorme. 

Etudes Semitiques : 1. 10 x 6^, pp. 73. Paris : Paul 

Geuthner, 1930. Frs. 25. 

Since the late Professor Noeldeke published his famous 
standard essay, Die Semitischen Spracken, nothing of a 
similar kind has been attempted. 

This book, which first appeared as an article in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, is now difficult to obtain. 
Dr. Dhorme’s work enlarges its scope by including Accadian, 
which is only called Semitic in a broader sense. Strictly 
speaking, Semitic writing begins with the Phoenician 
inscriptions. 

Another edition of Noeldeke s work has never appeared, 
nor have his researches been followed up, in spite of the new 
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material available. An attempt in this direction has now 
been made bv the author of the above-mentioned book. He 
goes carefully through the various Semitic dialects, but the 
expression “ Speech of Canaan ” lacks precision. In general 
it means Phoenician, and one must agree with the author 
that alphabetical writing starts with that nation. No attempts 
to derive the alphabet from other sources are well 
authenticated. There was scarcely any uniformity in the 
languages spoken in Canaan, as we gather from the differences 
of dialect even between Hebrew and Phoenician. There 
occurs a sufficient number of words in Phoenician inscriptions 
which still remain unexplained, and as far as vocalization is 
concerned the situation is practically hopeless. What, 
e.g., is in the inscription of Marseille ? Or who 

can say with certainty how the first word in the Hebrew Siloam 
inscription is to be read ? Hebrew offers enough puzzles, 
and many difficulties have been added through the tight 
fetters of the Masorah. Hebrew is a much older language 
than documents of any kind reveal, as is proved by the tablets 
of Tel Amarna. There occur in the KLMU stone, words and 
construction of pure Hebrew character. 

Although Dr. Dhorme does not carry all his statements to 
final results, the work is a scholarly and usefid survey of the 
material in hand. On one point the author deserves full 
consent when he maintains that it was the Phoenicians who 
are responsible for the invention and development of alpha- 
betical writing, and this should be upheld against all assertions 
that either Babylon or Egypt taught the world to employ 
consonants detached from a concomitant vowel. A chapter 
on the characteristic features of the Semitic lan^ua^es 
concludes the book. The sections are short, but clear. 
The style is attractive and stimulates the further study 
of details. 

Altogether, Dr. Dhorme’s essay is both interesting and 
instructive, and the author is entitled to the best thanks 
of all students of Semitics. 


197 . 


H. Hirschfeld. 
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The Italian Expedition to the Himalaya. Karakoram, 
and Eastern Turkestan (1913-14). By Filippo 
De Filippi. With chapters by G. Dainelli and J. A. 
Spranger. 9f x 7J. pp. xvi + 528, pis. col. 2, maps 
col. 4, panoramas 15, illus. 300. London : Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1932. 50s. 

In this splendidly illustrated volume, translated from the 
Italian original which was published in 1923, Dr. Filippo 
De Filippi has given a comprehensive and delightfully readable 
account of the great scientific expedition which in 1913-14 
he led from Kashmir through Baltistan and Ladak to the 
Karakoram range and the adjacent portion of Chinese 
Turkestan. No single trans-continental expedition is likely 
to have ever been carried out with so wide and so carefully 
prepared a programme of scientific research into manifold 
aspects of the physical and human geography of a region 
presenting equally great difficulties of nature. A grand 
series of detailed reports in thirteen quarto volumes bears 
testimony to the extent and value of the results achieved. 
They deal with the geology, geophysics, topography, 
anthropology, etc., of what in many respects is perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the great mountain barrier 
separating India from Central Asia and Tibet. 

Such varied and thorough results could be secured only by 
the devoted efforts of not less than eleven European fellow- 
workers, nine among them Italian and two British, and with 
the willing support given by both the Italian and Indian 
Governments. But it needed Dr. De Filippi's often proved 
powers of systematic organization and leadership to assure 
for this great staff of scientists the fullest measure of 
opportunities to gather their abundant harvest within the 
available limits of time. The accounts published by him of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi's successive expeditions, in which he had 
taken a prominent share, to Mount Elias, Ruwenzori, and 
the great glaciers girding K 2 or Mount Godwin Austin on the 
Karakoram have made geographical students before familiar 
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with Dr. De Filippi’s exceptional qualities as an explorer. 
In him organizing capacity is combined with rare keenness 
of observation for things physical and human as well as with 
the gift of clear and graphic description. 

It was fit that this record of a memorable scientific 
enterprise should be made accessible also in English. Its 
successful achievement was greatly facilitated by the ready 
help of the Indian Government and its Survey Department, 
then under the direction of Sir Sidney Burrard. Its scene 
lay in a fascinating mountain region presenting manifold 
interest to the student of the geography, ethnology, and 
history of India's northernmost borders. 

The chapters devoted by Dr. De Filippi to those portions 
of the expedition's work which concerned Baltistan and 
Ladak. and to the relations, past and present, linking these 
mountain territories with Kashmir. Tibet, and the Tarim 
basin, bring out clearly the special attraction presented to him 
by the study of their people, their conditions of life, and their 
history. It seems hence appropriate that in the brief notice 
desired by the Editor of this Journal particular attention 
should be drawn to the mass of carefully gathered observations 
bearing on the racial characteristics, customs, traditions, and 
general cultural conditions of Baltistan and Ladak. These 
observations strikingly illustrate the differences which Islam 
on the one side and Tibetan Buddhism on the other have 
introduced between populations separated neither bv great 
geographical barriers nor by very marked diversity of 
language, race, or natural surroundings. These observations 
are usefully supplemented by the information which two 
chapters contributed by Professor Dainelli on his separate 
tours record about small communities of Dard origin scattered 
in valleys off the main route between Skardo and Leh. 

The long series of gravimetric, magnetic, and meteoro- 
logical and other geophysical observations necessitated 
protracted stays of the main body of the expedition at Skardo 
and Leh before the difficult exploratory tasks on the high 
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barren plateaux of the Karakoram were undertaken in the 
summer of 1914. The arrangements for “ supplies and 
transport ” needed to maintain so large an expedition, 
encumbered by elaborate and heavy scientific equipment, 
for months at a stretch on elevated ground utterly devoid of 
resources might well by themselves have sufficed to absorb 
the leader's energy and attention. All the same Dr. De Filippi 
managed to find time during those stays for a careful study 
of varied aspects of local life, customs, religious organization, 
architecture, etc. 

To this we owe inter alia the detailed description contained 
in chapter vi of the monastic institutions of Ladak. their 
structures, art, etc. Illustrated by a wealth of excellent 
photographs, which the skill of Colonel Antilli provided as 
for the rest of the book, this chapter helps the general reader 
perhaps better than any previous book of travel to realize 
the remarkable wealth of products of local industry, art, and 
craft to be found in that comparatively small portion of 
Western Tibet. Considering the very limited extent of arable 
ground, the adversity of climatic conditions at those great 
altitudes, and the very scanty population — the Census of 
1911 gave for Ladak and adjacent tracts only some 36,511 
Buddhists — the abundance of monasteries, shrines, religious 
monuments, and other structures, whether maintained or in 
ruins, must impress every visitor. By contrast with the 
Dard and Baltl tracts, which also were once Buddhist, this 
wealth conveys a very instructive lesson to the antiquarian 
student as to the wav in which peculiar cultural factors may 
affect the extent of structural and other remains of the past 
in neighbouring territories. 

A distinctive and very useful feature of the book is 
the diligent, one might almost say loving, care which 
Dr. De Filippi has bestowed upon notices of previous 
travellers’ visits to those regions and of the records left of 
their observations and labours. All students interested in 
the geographv and history of that fascinating borderland 
between India and Central Asia must feel grateful for this 
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care. It is characteristic of the thoroughness of the explorer 
and scholar who has quite recently given us an admirably 
documented edition of his countryman, P. Ippolito Desideri's 
important account of Tibet, including Leh, as he saw it in 
1712-17. 

None of the earlier European travellers whose records 
have come down to us seems to have escaped Dr. De Filippi's 
attention. But in connection with that ill-fated and often 
inadequately judged explorer Moorcroft mention might have 
been made of Csoma de Koros. This devoted Hungarian 
scholar in 1820 came to Leh with Moorcroft and was there 
led by him to take up the labours which, after years of great 
hardships spent in a Zanskar monastery, made him the true 
pioneer of modern Tibetan studies. As regards Baltistan 
a reference might perhaps have been made to a brief but 
interesting notice in the Letter from Kashmir 1 of that most 
observant of early French travellers to India, Dr. Franc;ois 
Bernier. It tells us how the Emperor Aurangzeb's short-lived 
invasion of Ladak led to the closing of the Karakoram-Leh 
route and for a time diverted trade from Eastern Turkestan 
to the still more difficult route leading over the glacier pass 
of Muztagh to Baltistan. 

This cannot be the place to attempt an appreciation of the 
remarkable achievements described in the latter half of the 
book. It deals with the very arduous and scientificallv very 
fruitful explorations in which all members of the expedition 
were engaged from a base established at 17,600 feet above 
sea-level on the Depsang plateau to the south of the 
Karakoram Pass. These finally determined the sources of 
the Yarkand and Shayok rivers issuing from the huge Rimu 
glaciers ; located for the first time the head of the former 
river's chief tributary in the Shaksgam valley and led to other 
notable discoveries. Magnificent photographic panoramas 
taken by Colonel Antilli, a worthy successor of that great 
artist Signor Sella, illustrate those explorations. Reproduced 

1 Travels in the Mogul Empire , a.i>. 16,'>6-68. The Xinth Letter to the 
Same. II ntten in Kachemire. By Francois Bernier. 
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and printed in Italy these plates have fortunately escaped the 
less effective treatment which many of the half-tone illustra- 
tions in the text as printed in the English edition have 
suffered. 

In the account of these trying explorations, continued 
for fully three months and closing with the descent down the 
Raskam Darya to Yarkand, the observant reader will be 
impressed as throughout the book with the self-effacing 
modesty displayed by the leader in his record. It has its 
worthy counterpart in the generous tribute paid throughout 
to the efforts of all those who shared the toils of the expedition, 
including Indian surveyors, Ghulam Rasul Galwan, the best 
of “ Caravan-bashis ", and ever cheerful Ladakl porters. None 
of the Italian scientists had ever set foot before in Asia, and 
this must have made them particularly grateful for such 
leading and for such experienced care about their well-being. 

Inadequate as this notice for various reasons must be, it 
may suffice to show that Italy has reason to feel proud of 
the work of her scientists as recorded by Dr. De Filippi's pen. 
To British readers of the book it is gratifying to think that 
India through its Survey Department was enabled to con- 
tribute to the elucidation of important geographical problems 
concerning the northernmost borderland. Equally pleased 
they must be to note the excellence of the translation by 
which Mrs. Low-Porter has done justice to the clear and vivid 
style of the original text. 

598 . Aurel Stein. 

Christian Documents in Syriac. Arabic and Garshuni. 
Edited and translated with a critical apparatus, by 
A. Mingaxa. AA’oodbrooke Studies, vol. vi. Commentary 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord's Prayer and on 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. 10 x 61, 
pp. xxv + 265. Cambridge : AY. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1933. 21s. net. 

In this volume Dr. Mingana gives us the second part of 
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the Syriac version of the work by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Liber ad Baptizandos (according to a Latin title), of which the 
first part (on the Nicer) e Creed) appeared in volume v of the 
Woodbrooke Studies. The headings of the work in the MS. 
(Mingana Syriac 561) give this part of it as a separate treatise, 
but the copyist, who was presumably the author of the 
headings, places it in an unbroken sequence with the text 
of the Commentary on the Nieene Creed. At the same time, 
readers of the Syriac text will agree with Dr. Mingana that 
the translator cannot have been one and the same person. 
This is clear on linguistic grounds, and it may be that, as 
Dr. Mingana suggests, the translator of the second part lived 
some years later than the translator of the first part. 

The work now published is far more interesting and. in 
our opinion, much more important than the Commentary 
on the Nieene Creed. In particular, the sections on Baptism 
and the Eucharist may be said to be of quite outstanding 
value for the history and interpretation of these two sacra- 
ments. Since the Eucharist is treated in relation to the 
Liturgy, the work is valuable also for liturgical purposes. 
Indeed, it may be stated confidently that no student of 
Christian institutions can afford to ignore volume vi of the 
Woodbrooke Studies. It should find a place in every academic 
library. 

The Syriac text is again difficult, and few translators 
could have handled it as successfully as Dr. Mingana. This 
is not to say that it will not sometimes be felt to be open 
to criticism. Dr. Mingana is rather fond of using terms, 
sometimes theological, which are best avoided. For instance, 
the Syriac text follows the practice, common in the Peshitta, 
of often using ‘‘ life ” instead of “ salvation ” ; or it uses the 
term “ life ’ in addition to the term salvation ’k 1 On p. 4 
(Syriac, p. 128), however, we find for our Life and our salva- 
tion ” translated “ for our salvation and deliverance ”. On 
p. 27 (S., p. 156) £ ' our Life and salvation ” is translated our 

1 “ Life ” is hayye. The word for salvation is purlcana. 
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deliverance and salvation On p. 81 (S., p. 218). we have 
“salvation and deliverance ” for “salvation and Life''. 
On p. 85 (S., p. 222) “ saved us and delivered us ’’ for “ saved 
us and gave us Life On p. 86 (S., p. 222) “ our deliverance 
and our salvation ” for “ our Life and our salvation On 
p. 89 (S., p. 226). “ the salvation and the deliverance of men ” 
for “the salvation and Life of men On p. 118 (S., p. 259), “ a 
deliverance and a salvation for “ Life and salvation ”. The 
avoidance of the word “ Life ” is imfortunate, for the frequent 
use of the word here seems to show that the Syriac text is 
inclined to follow Aramaic rather than Greek usage. Syriac, 
on the whole, prefers “ Life ” to “ salvation ", “ life-giving " 
to “saving", and “Giver of Life ” to "Saviour”. 1 Why. 
then, to give other examples, translate " an awe-inspiring 
salvation ” (S., p. 189 : E.T., p. 56) instead of “ awe-inspiring 
Life”; “the vivifying Spirit” (S.. p. 211; E.T.. p. 76) 
instead of “the life-giving Spirit”; “salvation-giving 
Passion ” (S., p. 223 ; E.T. p. 86) instead of “ life-giving 
Passion ” ; " vivifying bread ” (S., p. 246 ; E.T.. p. 106) 
instead of " life-giving bread ” ? On p. 57 (S.. p. 190) " life 
from the dead ” is translated " resurrection from the dead ”, 
The author of the Syriac text reproduced in volume v of 
the Woodbrooke Studies, in quotations from the New 
Testament seems always to follow the Greek. In the text 
reproduced in volume vi there is an interesting quotation 
which seems to show that the writer here was familiar with 
the Peshitta. Dr. Mingana translates (E.T.. p. 122 ; S., p. 264) 
“ with such an one no not to eat ”. This is the translation 
of E.Y., following the Greek. But the Syriac text here actually 
has “ with such an one one should not eat bread " ; and this 
is the reading of the Peshitta, and also of the Vulgate. 2 

1 The more usual expression for Giver of Life is mahyana, lit. " he who 
causes to live but yfiheb hayy& is found also. The latter expression 
occurs in fact in the Syriac text before us (p. 212) : “ While he might have 
said. It is I who give Life ” (so Mingana. p. 76 : but we might translate, 
“ It is I who am the Giver of Life ’). 

2 1 Corinthians v. 11. These readings are not mentioned by A. Plummer 
in his Commentary on I Corinthians in ICC. 
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Occasionally words have slipped out in the translation. 
On p. 94 (S., p. 231) the words, “ the one who has been sinned 
against must accept the reconciliation of the one who had 
sinned against him,” require the addition: (must accept) 
without delay. On p. 100 (S., p. 239) the words, "since they 
were looking downwards and covering their faces completely 
with their wings.” require the addition: (and covering) their 
feet and (their faces). 

As in the other text (vol. v), the expression dehlath 'aloha 

is translated “religion” (S.. p. 124, E.T., p. 1 ; S., p. 152, 

E.T., p. 24 ; S. p. 169, E.T., p. 40 ; S„ p. 172, E.T.. p. 42 ; 

S., p. 204, E.T.. p. 122). A better translation would surely 

be "the (true) worship of God ”. Another expression in the 

Syriac presents difficulty, can mean either 

“New Testament” or "new covenant”. Dr. Miiwana 

© 

translates New Testament where, in our opinion, “ new 
covenant ” would be better. On p. 70 (S., p. 204) we read : 
" Ale must first of all realize that we perform a sacrifice of 
which we eat, and that it is the office of the priest of the 
New Testament to offer this sacrifice, as it is through it 
(or him) that the New Covenant appears to be maintained " 
(cf. p. 79, S.. p. 214). It should be. we submit, first " New 
Covenant” instead of New Testament, and then "new 
covenant” ( without capitals) instead of "New Covenant”. 
On p. 82 (S., p. 218) and p. 83 (S.. p. 219) again we read 
of “ the priests of the New Testament ” ! 1 

On the whole the text is well printed, but occasionally 
there are defects or misprints, e.g. : — 

p. 88 : For “ run ” read ran 

p. 152. 1. 3 from end : Fifth word defective. 

p. 182, last word : Read oiX. 

p. 210. 1. 4 from end : Read p. 

p. 214, 1. 14 : } L\mj fCi defectively printed. 

1 On p. il (S , p. J13) "|.oZu> is translated “ Old Testament ” 

Should it not be “ Old Covenant " ? 
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p. 215, 1. 6, last word ; and p. 227, 1. 5 from end : For 
^ read 

p. 222, 1. 1, last word : For read 

p. 256, 1. 6, end : For aii» read i 
846 . Maurice A. Caxney. 


Kavyalaxkara-sara-samgraha of Udbhata with the 
Vivrti, critically edited with introduction and indices 
by K. S. Rajiaswami Sastri Siromaxi. Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, No. LY. 9| 6J, pp. xlviii -f 62. 

Baroda : Oriental Institute, 1931. Rs. 2. 

The text of Udbhata's KdvydlafiJidra-sara-samgraha, 
accompanied by its illustrative verses, was first edited 
tentatively by Jacob in JRAS ., 1897, but it was subsequently 
published with the Laghuvrtti of Pratiharenduraja by the 
Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay, in 1915. The imperfections 
of both these editions were remedied by a more elaborate 
edition of the work prepared by N. D. Banhatti in the Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series in 1925. This publication 
contained the same commentary, but it was based on better 
manuscript material and was furnished with an introduction, 
elaborate notes, and all the necessary critical apparatus. 
The interest of the present edition published by the Gaekwad's 
Series, however, is the publication of a new anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vivrti a copy of which, discovered in 
Malabar in 1919-1920. exists in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. Attention was drawn to this 
commentary in 1925 by the present reviewer in BSOS., iv, 
p. 279, as well as bv Banhatti about the same time. It is 
a matter of congratulation that the work is now made available 
to students of Sanskrit Poetics in this well-known Series ; 
and so far as a work can be edited from a single manuscript, 
which in itself is far from being a perfect specimen, the work 
has been very well edited. 

The commentary is anonymous, but that it is fairly late 
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is evidenced not only by its matter, but also by its citation 
of a verse from Rajasekhara’s Yiddhasalabhanjika. , as well 
as by its obvious appropriation of Mammata's standard 
work. Jayaratba, commenting on Ruyvaka’s (or Rucaka’s) 
Alankdra-sarvasva, refers in more than one place to an 
Udbhata-viveka or XJdbhata-vicdra by Rajanaka Tilaka, and 
states that Ruyyaka generally followed the views propounded 
by Tilaka. We know that a Rajanaka Tilaka was Ruyyaka's 
father. The question naturally arises whether the present 
Yivrti is identical with the Viveka or Yicara cited by 
Jayaratha. Banhatti is rather cautious in his discussion 
of the question, but he appears to be inclined to the view 
that the Yivrti is “ evidently a distinct work from Udbhata- 
viveka or ° vicar a by Rajanaka Tilaka mentioned by Jaya- 
ratha Our editor, however, declines to accept this opinion, 
and makes an elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the 
Vivrti cannot but be taken as the lost Viveka or Viedra of 
Tilaka. The evidence adduced is plausible indeed, but does 
not appear to be conclusive, and in the absence of more 
definite data it would be better to leave the question open. 

The new commentary is interesting from many points 
of view, and these have been detailed by the editor in his 
able and fairly exhaustive Sanskrit introduction ; but its 
value as an exegetical work need not be placed too high. 
It is, however, worth publishing because of the light it throws 
on certain phases of the development of the views of the 
Alankara school of Sanskrit Poetics. 

714. s. K. De. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. 11 X 8. Jerusalem: Published for the 
Government of Palestine by Oxford University Press, 
London. Each part, 5s. 

Vol. i, No. 3, pp. 49, pis. 19, figs. 29. 1931. 

There is little of human interest in this issue of the Palestine 
Quarterly except perhaps the Greek mosiac dedication panel 
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from the floor of the Byzantine Church at Mukhmas, the 
Michmash of the Old Testament, which in a prayer for 
remembrance carries down the name of Valentinus and the 
fact of the existence of his wife and children. 

The continuation of the article on little known or 
unpublished local varieties of coins in the Palestine Museum 
(9 pp. and 3 pis.) contains details of thirty -three bronze coins 
from Ascalon, Eleutheropolis. Gaza. Raphia, Caesarea 
(Samaria), Diospolis-Lydda. Ptolemais-Ace, Nysa-Scvthopolis, 
Sebaste. Dora, Bostra, Damascus. Gadara, and Philadelphia, 
covering the period as far as datable, from 56-55 b.c. to a.d. 
260 and preserving on the obverse heads of Heracles (?), 
Poseidon (?), Augustus, Nero, Marcus Aurelius, Macrinus, 
Severus Alexander, Geta. C’aracalla. Commodus, Septimius 
Severus, Valerian, Gordian III, Julia Domma, the Elder and 
Younger Philip, and Oticilia Severa, the wife of the former 
and mother of the latter, whom the opinion of the ancients, 
the definite assertion of the Alexandrian Chronicle, and the 
imputation of Eusebius indicate as having been a Christian. 

This issue also contains a further instalment of the Select 
Bibliography of Excavations in Palestine commenced in No. 2, 
and a brief account of a tomb chamber in the Syrian 
Orphanage, Jerusalem. The chief finds here were two gold 
ear-rings, the one similar to those foimd at Karm al-Shaikh, 
Jerusalem (vol. i. No. 1), which from similar ear-rings found 
in Egypt is dated in the second century a.d., and the other 
with pearls and a gem apparently of a very rare type (see 
pi. 38, fig. 2). 

The longest article (19 pp., 14 pis., and 29 figs.) discusses 
the excavations at 'Atlit ( Pilgrims’ Castle). 

This castle stands on a rock peninsula, fortified at the 
neck, whence beaches run east and south. 

The site was primarily a point d'appui, a stage on the road 
to Jerusalem, and possibly a port of entry whence the Templars 
escorted the pilgrims inland. 

Early in the thirteenth century ‘Atlit was the Crusaders' 
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onlv permanent foothold between C’avphas (Haifa) and 
Caesarea, and was built in order to check enemy forays from 
Mount Tabor : it was the first-fruits of the Austro-Hungarian 
crusade of 1218. 

When this crusade spent itself at Damietta. 'Atlit passed 
to the Templars, under whom it became one of the finest 
Latin castles in the East, defied Frederick II s crusade in 
1229, and only fell when Acre did in 1291. 

The remaining buildings are described in detail with full 
plans and elevations. It is interesting to note that in the 
building of it caves and ancient tombs were utilized. The 
rooms contain rock-cut cupboards and inside one of the rooms 
a stone sleeping bench came to light. Other finds were 
stables with stone mangers and baths (probably Mamluk). 

The castle was in Mamluk hands in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and subsequently with the town wall 
became a quarry for the early nineteenth century pashas 
of Acre. 

The final article in this issue is a continuation of the account 
of the excavations of ancient street levels in the Tyropceon 
Valley, Jerusalem, commenced in No. 2 ( JRAS ., January. 
1933, p. 174). 

Two further shafts have now been sunk, one 20 metres 
south of that mentioned in the previous article. This digmn» 
has resulted in the discovery of two street levels, the upper 
one probably early Byzantine and the lower probably 
Herodian. The general lay-out of these pavements and 
accompanying sewers is described fully and illustrated with 
plans, and the connection between them as revealed bv 
the other shafts and the construction of the channels 
discussed. 

It is possible that we have here the remains of a main 
thoroughfare bordered with raised colonnades. Various 
figures in outline illustrate the types of pottery found below 
the second pavement, a hard red ware finely ribbed and a pink 
ware with cream external slip being the most common. 
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Only two of the coins found, both bronze, are identifiable, 
the first of the second year of the first Jewish Revolt, a.d. 67-8, 
and the other of Antiochus VII. 138-129 b.c. (Jerusalem 
mint). 


Vol. i. No. 4, pp. 49, pis. 4. 1932 

The greater part of this issue is taken up with a special 
section of the Concise Bibliography of Excavations in Palestine 
devoted to Jerusalem. There is also a map of Jerusalem 
based on the Survey of Palestine map of August. 1925 (scale 
1 : 10.000), to illustrate the special Jerusalem bibliographv. 

A bibliography is given for excavations during 1931 as 
well as short notices of work at Irq el Ahmar Rock-shelter, 
Khirbat et Tubeiqa (Beth-zur), Ramat Rahel, Wad! el 
Maghara, and Megiddo. 

The work at the Irq el Ahmar Rock-shelter in the Wad! 
Khureitun revealed six levels of deposits (A to F) : 

(A) E. and M. Bronze Age remains, (B) Microlithic remains 
corresponding to the Lower Natufian of the Magharat el Wad. 
(C) Lower Natufian and Aurignacian remains, (D) Lower 
Middle Aurignacian remains, (E) Lower Middle Aurignacian 
remains, and ( F ) a few atypical blades and flakes. Animal 
remains were found in (B) to (F), and human remains in (F). 

The excavations at Khirbat et Tubeiqa were confined to 
the top of the hill, except for tracing 150 metres of city wall. 
The walls centred round a Hellenistic fortress of three different 
periods (which showed evidence of having been once burnt), 
surrounded by a complex of stores and houses, with a street 
and an open place before the east gate, and in the market 
were what appeared to be a Man and wine-shop. Two 
cisterns and a reservoir were completely cleared, the latter 
a natural cave approached from the north by steps descending 
in a curved staircase with a rock-cut balustrade. Of the M. 
Bronze Age was an example of early Canaanitish art. a bone 
carving of a standing man with the right arm raised in a 

JR \S. JANUARY 1934. 
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ceremonial attitude, and of E. Iron II the wax impression of 
a seal inscribed “ Of Gealyahu, the son of the king 

The city flourished after the Exile, and reached its zenith 
under Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.), but as a result 
of its capture by Simon the Maccabee (144-135 b.c.) was 
abandoned by 100 b.c. 

The excavations at Ramat Rahel, between Talpiyot and 
Giv'at Eliyahu (Khirbat Salih), resulted in the discovery of 
a rock-hewn tomb-cave, consisting of a courtyard with a large 
niche on the north, an ossuary chamber to the east, and a bone 
chamber on the south. Three of the ossuaries found there were 
decorated with rosettes ; one had a gable lid and another a 
wall represented on its sides. Among the finds was a meleki- 
stone capital with C’ypro-Phoenician ornamentation. 

The excavations in the caves of the Wadi el Maghara were 
carried on at three sites : the Cave of the Valley, the Cave of 
the Kids, and the Cave of the Oven. The work in Cave 1 
resulted in the identification of two phases of the Mesolithic 
industry of Palestine, the Upper and Lower Natufian, whilst 
Cave 2 yielded a single archaeological deposit of the Mousterian 
Age, with the skeleton of a young child towards the base, and 
Cave 3, containing a very deep deposit, Mousterian remains 
identical with 2, associated with a well-preserved fauna. 

Mr. P. L. 0. Guy's excavations at Megiddo uncovered a 
water supply system. In the Bronze Age a cave was hacked 
out, access to it from the town above being perhaps obtained 
by a masonry passage, apparently of L. Bronze Age. During 
the tenth century b.c. a vertical shaft and horizontal tunnel 
were seemingly added when the town was rebuilt and a water 
supply was necessary within the new fortifications. This 
being done, the older entrance was blocked. At the bottom 
of the system was a water-pool from which steps led upwards 
to an opening at the foot of the tell, inside which was a recess 
for the guard, whose skeleton and bronze mace -head were here 
discovered. The latest ruin discovered here dates from 
about 350 b.c. 
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One interesting find was an intact vase (33 cm. high) with a 
remarkable design of goats, palm tree, birds, and a crab, as 
well as geometrical patterns. 

Three short articles complete the issue, one on mosaic 
pavements at 'Ein el Fawwar in the Wadi Fara, the second 
on an inscribed epitaph from Gaza, and the third on a rock- 
crystal portrait of Vitellius. 

The epitaph from Gaza (2 ft. 9 in. high by 1 ft. 9 in. wide), 
which dates from the third century a.d.. records a certain 
Charmadas and the early loss of those dear to him. 

The portrait of Vitellius in rock-crystal, If inches high, 
has features which hardly bear out the description of Suetonius, 
although they are those of a weak character. These rock- 
crystal heads were, as far as is known, confined to imperial 
portraits, and this particular one must, therefore, date from 
the last year of Vitellius’ life. 

Vol. ii, No. 1, pp. 40, p>ls. 12. 1932. 

This issue of the Palestine Quarterly contains articles on 
coins found in Palestine, two third century portrait busts, 
pre -Hellenistic Greek pottery in Palestine, two inscriptions of 
Baybars. and a further instalment of the excavation of street 
levels in the Tyropoeon Valley, Jerusalem. 

The majority of the coins are thought to have formed part 
of a single hoard. They were covered with a thin even hard 
black patina, and needed very little cleaning. They date from 
the fifth century b.c. to the time of Alexander the Great, 
and fall into seven main groups : (1) Alexander the Great, 
(2) Athenian, (3) combinations of Athenian and other types, 
(4) Sidonian. (5) Tyrian, (6) Egypto-Arabian, Philisto-Arabian, 
etc., and (7) uncertain. 

Certain of group (6) are in mint condition and are. therefore, 
probably the latest in date, especially a small group showing 
lions and other animals, possibly struck in Palestine or Egypt, 
but with some Cvpriote or early Thracian and Macedonian 
characteristics. 
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Some with bearded male heads in better style than most of 
the coins of this type in the Philisto-Arabian class are 
reminiscent of Cypriote sculpture. 

The coins in group (2) are presumably later local copies of 
Athenian originals of, say, 400-375 b.c. One of these bears 
an inscription which, it is suggested, may refer to Mentor the 
Rhodian, the mercenary general first of Nectanebo II and 
later of Artaxerxes III. 

The coins in Group (4) from Sidon are somewhat clumsily 
executed, and bear on the obverse the square or rounded 
stern of a galley, and on the reverse the Great King standing 
and grasping the head of an erect lion in the well-known 
Persepolitan style, or running or kneeling with bow, spear, or 
dagger. 

The nations pre-eminent in antiquity for portrait sculpture 
were the Egyptians and, through the Etruscans, the Romans. 
It is, however, doubtful whether, despite the first or second 
dynasty ivory statuette of a king from Abydos, the Tell-el- 
Amarna portraits, or the work of the fourth, twelfth, and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, any Egyptian work excels the Roman 
portrait busts of the Republican period in the Boston and 
Copenhagen Museums, especially the terra-cotta in the former. 

Two third-century busts in the Palestine Museum, possibly 
from Ascalon, are dealt with in this issue. One, of a matronly 
and masterful character, an imperial lady of the famous 
Syrian group which included Julia Domna and Otacilia Severa, 
is possibly identifiable as Cornelia Salonina, the wife of 
Gallienus (d. 268). 

By the time of Diocletian this Eastern style (frontality and 
flatness of technique) had conquered even at Rome. Of the 
second portrait, also from Ascalon, neck, bust, and nose are 
missing. The technique and style are similar to those of the 
bust of Salonina, but with very different features. The original 
of this second bust may be Otacilia Severa. 

The article on pre -Hellenistic Greek pottery in Palestine 
from fragments in the Palestine Museum aims at furnishing 
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preliminary evidence for the importation of Greek pottery 
into Palestine before the conquests of Alexander in contradic- 
tion of the hitherto popular view. It is. in fact, maintained 
that the seventh to fourth century exporters, whose activities 
embraced the areas from South Russia to Spain and from the 
Alps to Egypt, did not for some obscure reason exclude 
Palestine. 

Noteworthy are late fifth century Black Figure cups with 
the legend of Oedipus and the Sphinx on them from Tell 
Jemmeh, near Gaza, of the Boeotian Kabeiric class or one 
closely related to it. The presence of a sphinx on a Eed 
Figure lekythos of the same date and provenance raises the 
question of a possible connection between Boeotia and South 
Palestine during the Theban hegemony. 

Of the two inscriptions of the one-eyed Kipchak slave 
Baybars (1260-1277), whom Lane-Poole in his Egypt in the 
Middle Ages describes as the real founder of the Mamluk 
Empire, one is the founder's text on a marble slab dated 
a.h. 668 in a funerary shrine south of Jericho, known locally 
as Maqam an-Nabl Musa, and the other an inscription in 
three fragments found near a well in the village of Damra, 
near Gaza, now in the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
(Nos. I, 8727-8). 

The shrine containing Inscription No. 1 has not apparently 
been noticed in existing European literature on the district. 
It records the ordering of the construction of the shrine over 
the tomb of Moses, who spoke with God ”, by the Sultan 
after his return from Jerusalem. 

The Tomb of Moses below the Turris Rubea of the Crusaders 
was but vaguely known even to Arab writers, and the correct 
site is first mentioned by Ibn Battuta. Baybars' building 
over it was not mentioned until the time of al-Kutubi 
(d. a.h. 761). 

The second inscription is incomplete, but has been restored 
as giving the titles of Baybars, including, like Inscription I, 
that of ''' Associate of the Commander of the Faithful ", 
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referring to his institution of the second or Egyptian ‘Abbasid 
Khalifate. 

A further description of the excavations carried out in 
1931 in the course of the construction of a new sewer deals 
with the arch of the great Tyropoeon viaduct beneath which 
ran the sewer and ancient street which formed the subject 
of the previous two articles. 

776. E. B. W. Chappelow. 


Mongolskoe Pravo, Preimushchestvexxo Obychxoe 
(The Mongolian Law, with Special Reference to 
the Customary Law). By V. A. Riasanovsky. 
10| X 7f , pp. 306 + 42 + ii- Harbin : X. E. C'hinarev. 
1931. 

This work is in Russian, but is accompanied bv a brief 
summary of its contents in English covering about three 
pages ; it is divided into three parts, Mongol law proper, 
Buriat law, and Kalmuk law, and includes a good deal of new 
material derived from manuscript law codes in Mongol not 
yet published. 

The author discusses the historv of Mongol law, the extent 
to which it was influenced by and influenced Chinese and 
Russian law and its salient characteristics, and gives his 
reasons for concluding that fundamentally all the codes dis- 
cussed are a true native product of the nomadic civilization 
of Mongolia. 

The book is a pioneering work opening up new ground of 
considerable interest and deserves a hearty welcome ; the 
English summary, however, is somewhat too scanty to enable 
scholars who cannot read Russian to derive very much benefit 
from it. 


631. 


G. L. M. Clacson. 
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Indochine, Indonesia, etc. 

By C. 0. Blagden 

1. Le Temple d’ Angkor Vat. Troisieme Partie. La Galerie 
des Bas-reliefs. 14 J x 11. (I) pp. 13, pis. 64, plans 4 ; 
(II) pp. 6, pis. 146, plans 5 ; (III) pp. 8, pis. 112. plans 3. 
Paris : G. van Oest, 1932. 

These three volumes constitute the third part of Memoires 
archeologiques publies par I'ficole Francaise d'Extreme-Orievt, 
tome ii, under the above title, which sufficiently indicates 
the subject of the whole. This part is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the bas-reliefs of the great temple, all of which (except 
a few as vet unidentified) point to the Vaisnava sources that 
inspired their sculptors. For the most part they represent 
incidents from the legends of Yisnu, Krsna. and Rama : but 
a considerable portion of the third volume is taken up with 
representations of the founder of the temple. King Sri Para- 
mavisnuloka, and his court, and it ends with pictures of the 
Hindu heavens and hells. In a brief introduction to the first 
volume, II. George C'oedes explains these matters in outline, 
the more detailed discussion being reserved for a subsequent 
volume. The plates leave nothing to be desired, and the 
plans serve to locate the position of the several sections of 
the sculptures on the walls of the building. 

661 . 

2. Bibliographie de l'Indochixe Francaise, 1927-1929. 
Par Paul Boudet et Remi Bourgeois. 11 X 7f, 
pp. vii 4- 240. Hanoi : Imprimerie d'Extreme-Orient, 
1932. $7. 

This is a continuation of a bibliography covering 1913-1926, 
which appeared in 1929 and served as a supplement to the 
well-known Bibliotheca Indosinica of the late Henri Cordier. 
As stated in the introduction, the arrangement of the present 
volume has been slightly modified in a manner which, it is 
hoped, will facilitate research : and it is intended that in 
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future the issue shall be annual. The work falls into two 
parts, the first being arranged alphabetically under classified 
subject headings, which are very numerous, the second under 
the names of authors. It is published by the Ecole Franeaise 
d’Extreme-Orient in the excellent style which we are 
accustomed to expect from that institution. 

751 . 

3. Meoalithic Remains in South Sumatra. Bv Dr. A. X. J. 

Th. a th. van der Hoop. Translated by William 

Shirlaw. 12^ x 9|, pp. xii -{- 191, ills. 226, maps 17. 

Zutphen : W. J. Thieme & Cie., 1932. 

This sumptuously illustrated work is mainly concerned with 
southern Sumatra, but a few monuments of the Bantam 
region (western Java) have also been included. The survey 
on which it is based was made in 1931, and took about six 
months, a large number of sites being visited. The objects 
described, and in many cases illustrated, comprise statues, 
stones with cup-shaped hollows, troughs, upright megaliths 
and symmetrical groups of such, dolmens, stone cists, terrace 
graves, and a variety of others. They are enumerated and 
described in the first four chapters ; these are preceded by a 
brief preface and an introduction, which amongst other 
information gives some account of earlier prehistoric field- 
work in southern Sumatra. In chapters v to xiii the several 
items above indicated are discussed in succession ; and 
chapter xiv deals with the orientation of the megaliths 
(which is also displayed synoptically in illustration 226). 
Chapter xv contains the author's general conclusions, after 
which comes an appendix on the chemical and mineralogical 
analysis of a few of the objects. An ample and very valuable 
bibliography, two indexes, and the illustrations and maps, 
preceded by a list of them, complete the volume. 

The plates are very good. The statues, though crude and 
somewhat like the most recent efforts of a certain European 
school of sculpture, are really remarkable. It seems clear 
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that they are almost all of earlier date than the introduction 
of Hinduism into Sumatra. But they, and the other stone 
remains, seem to be of various periods. Some were apparently 
contemporary with the local bronze age, and the author gives 
reasons for dating them in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In the final chapter there is a concise list of the various 
types of megalithic remains of neighbouring countries (such 
as other islands of the Indian Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, and Burma). On the question of the 
relation of these to one another and to megalithic cultures in 
more distant parts of the world, he prudently takes up a 
non-committal attitude. After citing the views of several 
other authorities, he points out that, as the evidence is at 
present by no means complete, positive assertions would be 
premature, and the far-reaching speculations of some theorists 
are not based on sound foundations. He pleads, therefore, 
for a systematic survey of, at any rate, all the megalithic 
remains of the Indian Archipelago ; and it is to be hoped 
that the proposal will be carried, for his monograph is a fine 
specimen of the results of such investigations. 

749 . 

4. Die zeitgenossischen Quellen zur Geschichte Por- 
tugiesisch-Asiens end seiner Nachbarlander 
(OSTAFRIKA, AbESSINIEN, ArABIEN, PeRSIEN, VORDER- 
und Hinterindien, Malaiischer Archipel, Philip- 
pinen, China und Japan) zur Zeit des Franz 
Xaver (1538-1552). Yon Georg Schurhammer S.J. 
10A X 7|-, pp. xlvii + 522, pis. 30. Leipzig : Yerlag 
Asia Major G.m.b.H., 1932. KM. 53. 

This catalogue refers mainly to manuscript sources, but a 
number of printed works and inscriptions are also listed in it. 
Although the title specifies the period 1538—1552, the first 
section (twenty pages) of the catalogue deals with a selection 
of documents from 1438 to 1537 ; and the last one (beginning 
at p. 443, not 433 as stated in the table of contents) has more 
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than thirty pages of entries running from 1553 to 1624, making 
the total number 6,236, instead of the 6,080 given on the 
title page. The notices are, of course, brief, but they serve 
to indicate the subject matter of the several documents and 
their importance as materials for history. The plates, which 
are good though rather small in scale, give a large number 
of specimens of handwriting in many different scripts and 
languages, largely Oriental. The catalogue itself is preceded 
by a preface, table of contents, bibliography, list of abbrevia- 
tions, and an introduction. This latter deals with the history 
of Portuguese Asia and neighbouring countries (1538-1552), 
the various kinds of documents listed, and the archives where 
they are preserved. The work ends with a useful index of 
thirty-six pages and a few addenda and corrigenda. 

The book is one that it is hardly possible to review in 
detail, but it is impressive bv reason of the great mass of 
material examined and the amount of scholarly labour and 
skill that must have been expended in cataloguing it. One 
can safely say (and it is no small praise) that it is worthy 
of the reputation of the Society to which its learned author 
belongs. 

608 . 


The Law of the Air. (The Tagore Law Lectures of 1931.) 

By A. D. McNair. 8£ X 54, pp. xvi -f- 250. London : 

Butterworth & Co., 1932. 

Our English system of law has, in the course of its develop- 
ment, been influenced and moulded in no small degree by the 
progress of physical science. While new discoveries serve to 
bring the forces of nature under the further control of man 
and so place new resources and advantages at his disposal, 
they bring in their train new perils against which the law, in 
the interest of the common safety, must make it its business 
to provide protection. 

Mechanical invention in the nineteenth century introduced 
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many complexities into the structure of industrial and 
commercial life, and acted as a powerful stimulus to the 
growth of our law, particularly in the domain of the law of 
Negligence. The risks attendant on the use of high-powered 
and elaborate machinery rendered it necessary for the law 
to prescribe a higher standard of the duty to take care and 
to enforce liability in a more stringent degree, and much of 
the legislation of that period was devoted to measures for 
the defence of life and property against the further dangers 
which were so brought into being. The law must keep step 
with the advances of science, and must continually re-adjust 
its bearings in order to cope with the practical needs of 
changing social conditions. 

W - e are now called upon to take notice of fresh combinations 
of circumstances created by the development of the science of 
aerial navigation. Now that the air has become a medium of 
human activity it is clear that difficult problems are bound to 
emerge from the ever-increasing resort to aviation, both as a 
means of travel and a means of transport. How are the 
principles and rules of law, defined both by legislation and 
judicial decision, to be applied to the regulation of air-borne 
traffic ? In what sense, for example, are our present legal 
conceptions of ownership and possession to be interpreted as 
regards the air-space ? Is there to be a doctrine of freedom 
of the air as well as of freedom of the seas ? Or is the right 
to fly to be subjected to restrictions ? If so. in what manner 
is the right to be effectively restrained ? What practical 
measures of protection can be secured to those whose life or 
property is exposed to jeopardy from the air '? 

These and other kindred problems constitute the subject- 
matter of the book here under review which embodies the 
Tagore Law Lectures for 1931. delivered to the University 
of Calcutta by Dr. McNair, of Cambridge. Much of what he 
has to say about these matters is, as he admits, of a speculative 
nature ; for up to the present time there has been little case- 
law and little legislation on the subject of aerial navigation. 
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The task of the author has to a large extent been that of 
forecasting the manner in which the common-law principles 
which deal with traffic on land and sea are likely to be applied 
by analogy to traffic in the air. The learned writer presents 
in a lucid and convincing manner the arguments by which he 
supports his conclusions, and, pending further legislation on 
the subject, it may safely be said that the views he expresses 
in this book are likely to hold the field. 

One of the most interesting topics dealt with is that of 
Trespass. As Trespass is a wrong to possession, the question 
naturally arises how our existing law is to be connected with 
passage through the air. In what way can flight through the 
air-space amount to a disturbance of possession ? In 
discussing this subject the author traces the history of the 
well-known maxim “ (Jujus est solum, ejus est usque ad 
coelum et ad inferos " so often cited as authority for the 
proposition that ownership of the superincumbent air-space 
is vested in the proprietor of the subjacent land. 

While it is true that the maxim has not been uniformly 
accepted bv our judges in this sense, it has certainly been given 
this effect in many English cases, notably those arising out 
of the fixing of overhead telegraph and telephone wires. It 
has even been suggested in connection with schemes for “ Sky- 
writing that it is possible for a person to be the owner 
of that portion of the sky which is vertically above his land. 

The truth is, as Dr. McNair observes, that no systematic 
attempt has ever been made to think out the legal position 
of the air and air-space. The cases which have arisen have 
been concerned with a state of things at the height of a few 
feet above the ground level. Obviously the question has 
now assumed larger proportions and the theory of the extent 
of ownership must be subjected to revision. 

Me think there will be general agreement with the view 
of the author that the maxim can no longer serve as authority 
for any doctrine of ownership of the air-space up to an in- 
definite height. The correct view seems to be that previously 
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suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock and others— namely, that 
the extent of the right of ownership must be limited by the 
power of effective control or occupation. To hold otherwise 
is to ignore all considerations of public convenience and to 
disregard the right of the public to make use of those elements 
of nature which, as Baron Parke once observed, are bestowed 
by Providence for the common benefit of man. 

This more rational conception of ownership appears to 
underlie the provisions of section 9 of the Air Navigation Act. 
1920, which declare that the mere flight of aircraft over 
any property at a height which is in the circumstances reason- 
able will not be deemed to cause disturbance of possession 
or enjoyment so as to give rise to an action for trespass or 
nuisance, provided always that no material damage or loss 
to person or property is thereby caused. Where such damage 
or loss arises the owner of the aircraft is liable unless he can 
establish negligence on the part of the plaintiff, who by the 
section is relieved of the duty of proving negligence, intention, 
or any other cause of action. The rule is a stringent one and 
is in keeping with the present tendency of the law towards 
the adoption of a standard of absolute liability — the doctrine 
that a man acts at his peril. In a mechanized age like the 
present it may fairly be said that no lower standard of care 
would provide adequate protection to those exposed to 
unforeseeable dangers. 

The learned author deals with other matters concerning 
which the legislature has not. so far. chosen to intervene and 
which therefore fall to be determined by the common law. 
His discussion of these subjects suggests the reflexion that it 
might be well that legislative action should be taken, as has 
already been done concerning the law of Trespass and 
Nuisance, in order to anticipate the uncertainties which may 
arise in the attempt to apply old principles to novel 
conditions. 

We may be permitted to express regret that in these 
lectures addressed to an Indian university, the learned author 
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has not adverted to the state of the law of the air in India. 
So far. the only Indian legislation concerning aerial naviga- 
tion consists of the Indian Aircraft Act of 1911 (amended in 
1914) and a collection of statutory rules framed under this 
Act (the Indian Aircraft Rules, 1920). 

The Act. which applies to the whole of British India, is 
a skeleton enactment intended to control the manufacture, 
possession, use, sale, export, and import of aircraft, power 
being taken to issue rules and notifications for these purposes. 
The rules relate mainly to technical matters such as registra- 
tion, licensing, and the like, but those contained in Part II 
deal with general safety conditions and, in particular, prohibit 
flying over cities and towns which may be dangerous to 
public safety by reason of low altitude or proximity to persons 
or dwellings. Breaches of these rules are declared to be 
offences punishable with both fine and imprisonment. But 
nowhere in the Act or in the rules framed under it is there 
to be found any prolusion corresponding to section 9 of the 
Air Navigation Act, 1920, already referred to. There being no 
declaration of a right to sue for damages caused by dangerous 
flying, the question whether such a suit will lie at the instance 
of a private individual must be decided in accordance with the 
English common law which the courts in India, in the absence 
of statute law, apply as the rule of justice, equity, and good 
conscience. Nice questions may therefore arise touching 
this right of suit for breach of a statutory duty. In England, 
according to Dr. McNair, no suit by a private individual 
would he for a breach of the provisions of the Act of 1920 
or of the Orders in Council made thereunder. It is submitted, 
however, that in British India the right to sue in such cases 
would probably be conceded. 

Another matter which is of peculiar interest in India is the 
right of privacy. In England no action would ordinarily lie 
for disturbance of privacy, as such a right is not recognized 
by the English law. In India, on the other hand, such a right 
is frequently allowed by way of customary easement, being 
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based upon the Oriental practice of the seclusion of women. 
There can he little doubt that a disturbance of this Tight 
where it exists in India would be actionable. 

Lastly, we may refer to another topic which might usefully 
have been discussed in its relation to India, namely, the 
doctrine of sovereignty. 

Under Article 1 of the International Convention of the 
13th October, 1919, the accepted theory is that every Power 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air-space 
above its territory. Under Article 2 of the Convention each 
of the contracting States accords to all the others freedom 
of innocent passage in time of peace, subject to compliance 
with the conditions expressed in the Convention. 

This theory has been enunciated in wider language in the 
preamble to the Air Navigation Act of 1920, which does not, 
of course, extend to any part of India. How, then, is this 
conventional doctrine of sovereignty to be understood in 
relation to India ? The native states of India are not 
independent sovereign states ; they have no international 
status as such. They are undei the suzerainty of the Crown 
as the paramount power, and are represented by the Crown 
in all international agreements. It would seem, therefore, 
that they are bound by this Convention, at any rate to the 
extent of being obliged to allow the right of innocent passage 
provided by Article 1. 

On the other hand, it could hardly be contended that 
under this Article the Crown has “ complete and exclusive 
sovereignty ” over the air-space lying above, say, Hyderabad 
or Mysore, for these are in no sense national territory of the 
Crown or of Crown Colonies. Subject, therefore, to the right 
of passage just mentioned and to any other power of control 
necessarily involved in the elusive relation which goes by the 
name of Paramountcy, the position appears to be that it is 
within the competence of a native state in India to assert 
and to exercise jurisdiction over the air-space above its 
territory. 
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We should have welcomed an expression of opinion on 
these and other similar matters which are of special interest 
to those who have to administer the law in India and we trust 
that in the second edition of this work, which we hope to see 
at no distant date, the author will be induced to add a 
chapter dealing particularly with the law of the air in India. 
816 . B. Lindsay. 


Saka Studies. By Dr. Sten Konow. Oslo Etnografiske 

Museum Bulletin 5. 12 x 9J, pp. viii — 198. Oslo, 1932. 

London : Luzac & Co. 

The finds in Central Asia of documents in previously 
unknown languages have provided a rich field of research. 
Hoernle distinguished two main linguistic groups, an Indo- 
European “ Language I”, with two sub-groups, and a 
“ Language II ’. Dr. Sten Konow has now investigated 
the language of the last group, which the late Professor 
Leumann thought to belong to a separate branch of the 
Aryan family and called North-Arvan. But it is now 
certain that it is East-Iranian. Dr. Konow, following 
Liiders, designates it Saka, East-Iranian being too wide a 
term, since it also includes Sogdian. He has discarded 
Stael Holstein's name Tokharian, which he at one time 
accepted, because the Uigurs so called a separate non- 
Iranian tongue, i.e. that treated by E. Sieg and W. Siegling 
in their Tocharische Grammatik, 1931. 

This language was “ for some centuries, the language of 
administration and literature in the Khotan country ”. The 
author elsewhere (Two Medieval Documents from T un-Huang, 
Oslo, 1929) expressed the opinion that it was also “used in 
literature over a much wider area ”. Earlier “ it was also 
used in the coin legends of the Kusana ruler, Kaniska and 
his successors ”. On coins Kaniska calls himself shaonano shao 
(i.e. ssaunajiu ssau) “ king of kings Saka is known “ from 
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numerous fragments of Buddhist literature, and from a series 
of documents ” dating from the eighth century and earlier. 
The script of the manuscripts now dealt with is Brahml, 
with the addition of a few compound letters not used in 
India. 

This book is dedicated to Sir George Macartney, for it is 
on manuscript leaves acquired by him that these Saka Studies 
are in the main based. These leaves contain " fragments 
of the Middle -Iranian version of the Samghdta sutra, which 
has been made known by Professor Leumann in Buddhist ische 
Literatur, nordarisch und deutsch, 1920. The author has edited 
a text from both Macartney's and Leumann's material. A few 
lines of text have also been taken from J. X. Reuter's article 
in the Journal de la Societe Finno-Ougricnne. xxx, 37. and 
from Sir Aurel Stein's Innermost Asia. 1026 ff. To this he 
has added the corresponding Tibetan version from the Kanjur 
and an English translation. Saka and Tibetan texts are given 
in Roman transliteration. Readers may regret the absence of 
any facsimile of the Macartney Brahml MS. The above 
occupies 48 of the total 198 pages. 

The first part of the work (pp. 1-62) contains, besides 
a lucid discussion as to the correct appellation and classification 
of this language, a close analysis of its main features and 
structure under the heads of script and sounds, stress, vowels, 
consonants, and inflexional system. Nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, numerals, and verbs are in turn examined. 

A valuable feature of this book is the vocabulary in the 
last 76 pages. ‘"It is not meant to be an etymological 
dictionary, but rather a grammatical index.” Indeed, it is 
a complete record, with references, of the inflexional forms 
that occur in this Sutra. It also includes many words from 
other Saka texts. The vocabulary, as also the grammar, 
contains many equivalents in other Iranian languages, 
Avestan, Pehlevi, Sogdian, and in Sanskrit. We learn that 
another scholar is compiling an etymological dictionary of 
Saka. 


JRAS. JANUARY 1934. 


13 
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It would obviously be presumptious for one familiar with 
neither Saka nor other Middle-Iranian tongues to venture 
more than general remarks on this volume. But even the 
non-expert will be impressed by the author's easy exposition 
of his difficult subject. Only a scholar of Dr. Sten Konow's 
linguistic calibre could throw so much light on the Saka 
word-forms and inflexional system, or so satisfactorily elucidate 
the ways in which Saka often modifies vowels and consonants 
in loan words from Sanskrit. For instance, we meet with 
(1) a shortening of unaccented syllables, long in Sanskrit, 
as samkharama, from Skr. samghdrama “ monasterv " ; (2) 

a change of consonant as nfita from Skr. naga ; (3) a change of 
vowel, asm, Skr. dcarya ; dlvata, Skr. devata. 

A feature that at once strikes the eye in the Saka text is 
the doubling of certain consonants, which indicate different 
values from the single letters. Tocharian shows a similar 
phenomenon. Such are the doublets, dd, gg, ss, tt, which often 
indicate sounds, represented by single letters in Sanskrit. 
We may instance chaddra ( chidra ) Ggamgga (Ganges), Ssakra 
(&akra), anamtta ( ananta ). R is doubled as in rre " king ". 
While Saka t is a voiced dental d, tt — Skr. t, and d is a voiced 
dental fricative. Of the compound letters peculiar to Saka 
tc and js, with certain qualifications, “ are the regular repre- 
sentatives of Aryan 6, j respectively.” ts and ys we find 
even in loan-words, as samtsdra (Skr. samsara), aysana 
(asana). ys is the voiced dental s, a 2 . 

A peculiarity of Saka is that all words end in vowels, in 
which respect it differs from Tocharian, Pehlevi, and modern 
Iranian. Even short final vowels are preserved, though 
a non-final vowel is often shortened or dropped before or 
after an accented syllable. Such vowel endings are the 
nominative singular in d ( = i) and a (gyastd, Avestan 
yazata, “ god ", kantha “ town ”), the nom. plurals in a and e 
( gyasta , kanthe). 

We are told that material for a complete sketch of the 
Saka inflexional system is as yet insufficient, and that much 
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of Leumann's material awaits publication. But clearly the 
author has used such documents as were available to the 
best advantage. Here we can notice only a few points of 
interest. In plurals of nouns traces of the dual are preserved. 
Medieval Saha has three genders, unlike ‘‘ the modern Saka 
dialects, such as Pashto and the Pamir vernaculars, where 
only the masculine and feminine genders remain Neuter 
plural terminations are the same as in Avestan. There are 
traces of inflexional bases ; the six cases are only complete 
in words of the a-base (nom. sing, d = i > Iranian *ah). 
The inflexion of a- and a- bases has been extended to others, 
such as the i- and u- bases. Where Saka drops an earlier 
consonantal final, the noun often falls into the a class. Thus 
ysara “ heart ", corresponds to Av. zsrad. The interrogative- 
relative base ha in ham a “which", ha, hu “when", Jcusta 
“ where ", suggests the modern Persian hill, hai, hu. Many 
numerals such as pamjsa, clasau, bistci, satd, and ysaru resemble 
modern Persian. 

So too with verbs, some bases and even verbal inflexions 
(if we omit the Saka final vowel) have their counterparts in 
the Iranian of to-day. We may instance di (did) “ see”, std 
“ stand ”, nisad (nihad) “ sit down , and the inflexion of the 
present tense of the verb substantive ah (Imd, 7, astti, ma, 
sta, inda). Verbs have three voices, but " only the active is 
fully developed Traces of a passive are few, and the 
middle is found only in the singular and in the third person 
plural of the present. From base bud “ understand ”, we 
have sing. 1 hue, 2 bva, 3 butte, and plural 3 bvdre, buvctre. 
Some verbs have third person singulars, middle in form but 
active in sense, as drysde “holds”, yande “makes”. The 
base yan “ make ” or “ do ”, is freely used in verbal 
compounds. While paradigms for the conjunctive and for 
some past tenses are given, there are many gaps elsewhere, 
e.g. in the optative and past compound tenses. There 
is a variety of forms for the imperative singular and 
for the infinitive. Among the latter (-tave, -te, or ta -d, -tanu, 
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-ana) the author recognizes in -tanu the modern Iranian 
infinitive -tan, which comes from old Persian -tanavj. 

The Saka has both prepositions and postpositions. The 
ham element of the Saka postpositions hamdrri, hamtsa, etc., 
is apparently the same as in ham-in, hamrdh, ba-ham in 
modern Persian, which in -ra still has a postposition. 

Among suffixes used to form nouns one notices endings in 
-na (-ana, -ana. Ana, -una), also found in other Iranian 
languages, for instance, rrusana " bright " (Persian, ransan). 
myana “ middle (Av. maiSyana. Pers. miydn), etc. 

The foregoing notes give but a slight idea of Dr. Sten 
Konow’s achievement in constructing out of limited material 
a grammatical sketch of Saka. Till more remains have been 
published, no fuller grammar will be possible. But though 
future research may amplify the information now supplied, 
these Saka Studies undoubtedly disclose the main phonetic, 
morphological, and inflexional characteristics of the language. 

Perhaps we may offer some remarks as to the Samghdtasutro 
itself. In Feer's Table Alphabetique des ouvrages de Kandjour 
(Analyse du Kandjour , p. 537), the title is given as Sanghdta 
Sutra Dha rmapardya ( Arya -) c ' Sublime Sutra de T accumula- 
tion, enumeration de la loi Purification des vieux, perfection 
des jeunes. Mdo. iv. 2° (pp. 346-426) ; 80 folios. Elsewhere we 
read that the Sutra was pronounced in mixed prose and verse 
by Sakya on the hill Grdhrakuta near Rajagrha in response to 
the questioning of a Boddhisattva Sarvasura (Tib., Kun-tv- 
dpah-ba). It was translated into Tibetan early in the ninth 
century (c. a.d. 804-816) by pundits Jina-Mitra, of Kashmir, 
and Dana-sila, and lo-tsd-ba Ye-ses-sde, a translator of manv 
works in the Mdo and Jtgyud sections of the Kanjur. The 
group of five sutras, to which this belongs, is considered by 
Feer to be of little importance. But this sutra has now 
a use in that the Tibetan supplies a key to the Saka, as both 
are translations from much the same Sanskrit original, the 
Saka being perhaps the earlier. By reason of the subject- 
matter the style of this Mahayana sutra differs somewhat 
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from the secular Tun-Huang document, published in 1929 
by Dr. Sten Konow, which was in the main a report of a mission 
from the king of Khotan to Saeu, and which could only be 
translated in part and tentatively. 

The romanization of the Brahml is easy to follow and 
commendably sparing of diacritical marks and symbols. 
One brief example (p. 103) will illustrate this. 

' Bhaisajyasenii bodhisatva tta live se. Xe daimii 
gyasta balysa.’' 

" The Bodhisattva Bhaisajyasena spoke thus, namely : 

I do not see. 0 divine Lord." 

Here the only unusual symbol « denotes the common 
short i sound, found also in other Central Asian languages, 
such as Tocharian. The transliteration of the Tibetan follows 
the system used by Professor F. AY. Thomas in recent 
publications of Central Asian Tibetan fragments. 

The typography and format of this volume are admirable. 
Among the very rare misprints, we note injunktive, p. vi, 
provenience, p. 3, preservad. p. 1G, genders (for voices), p. 53, 
luth (lute), p. 61. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps superfluous to record that in 
this important work Dr. Sten Konow's outstanding scholarship 
wide linguistic learning, and power of lucid exposition are 
patent throughout. Students of Saka are fortunate in having 
available so sound a basis for their investigations. 

736 . H. Lee Shuttleworth. 


History of Shahjahax of Dihli. By Baxarsi Prasad 
Saksexa. 81 X 51. pp. xxx + 373. Allahabad : The 
Indian Press, Ltd., 1932. 

This detailed and well-balanced account of Shahjahan 
of Delhi will long remain the standard work on this 
particular period of Mughal rule in India, for Dr. Saksena, 
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as can be readily gathered from his bibliography and analysis 
of sources, has left no stone unturned in order to obtain 
access to every available original authority. 

The first ten chapters constitute an accurate summary of 
the political and military history of the reign. One fact 
emerging from the author’s account of the emperor’s Central 
Asian policy, and forming a further proof that distance, 
combined with poor communications, always defeated the 
efforts of the Tlmurids in India, is the extreme difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of controlling outlying conquests, such 
as Balkh, from a distant centre like Delhi. Undoubtedly the 
most important part of the book is that which deals with 
Shahjalian's administrative system, both central and 
provincial. 

The fact that the splendour of the court reached its zenith 
in this reign has led Dr. Saksena to the conclusion that it 
was “ the most glorious epoch in the medieval period ". 
Nevertheless, he is careful to point out, when dealing with 
the revenue policy, that Shahjahan had departed from the 
main principles of Akbar's rule. Again, in so far as the 
Hindu population was concerned, this epoch can hardly be 
termed glorious, for Shahjahan displayed a bigotry surpassed 
only by his still more orthodox successor, Aurangzeb. The 
author also notes that the military system had become far 
less efficient than it had been in the days of Akbar. 

Space forbids even a bare mention of the many and varied 
topics discussed in this volume, but enough has been written 
to show that this well-documented and scientific study of 
a hitherto neglected period should find a place on the book- 
shelves of every Islamic scholar and student of Muslim rule 
in India. 

C. Collin Davies. 

N.R. 16. 
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Ll'stred Tiles from Samarra in Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. By M. Abdulla Chughtai. 94 x 7{-, pp. 60. 
Lahore : Chabuk Sawaran, 1933. 

Mr. Chughtai here describes a set of four octagonal tiles 
fitting into a cruciform centre piece. They belong to the 
Ashmolean Museum. He was the first to notice that they 
bear not only a series of Arabic texts, but also a date (the 
month Muharram. a.h. 661) and, what is much more important, 
the name of the place Surra man ra or Samarra. Students 
of Islamic pottery had assumed that the manufacture at 
Samarra had ceased long before the date of these tiles, which 
were believed to have been made at Varamiu. Sir. Chughtai’s 
discovery is thus of considerable value. 

R. Burn. 

A. 38. 


Les Mosquees du Caire. By L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet. 

2 vols., 13 x 10 : Vol. I. pp. 376 : Vol. II, pp. 8 : pis. 247. 

Paris : Leroux, 1932. 

This book (vol. i : Text) is divided into two parts, the first 
and larger portion by M. Wiet being mainly historical, 
the second, by M. Hautecoeur, dealing exclusively with the 
monuments. These two parts are of very different value, the 
former being an admirable historical survey of the Muslim 
period in Egypt, more complete and illuminating than anything 
that has been produced hitherto. Both in quality and extent 
(189 pages against 156) it quite overshadows the second part, 
to which it is really intended to be an introduction ! 

The authors, in their anmt-propos. acknowledge the work 
of their forerunners, but it is surprising to find that no 
mention is made of Saladin, Briggs, Richmond. Flury, or 
Mrs. Devonshire. And if it was worth while mentioning Marcel, 
why not Coste and Prisse d'Avennes l 

M, Wiet makes some very opportune remarks on the small 
contribution made by the Arabs to the " Glory of the 
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Khalifate : \ and points out the absurdity of the term “ Arab 
art ", so frequently heard, which he rightly characterizes 
as “absolutely devoid of meaning". The Arab conquest 
was a historical fact of enormous import, but culture was 
provided by the conquered peoples. The first Arabic 
grammarians and the first collectors of Traditions " were 
Persians, likewise most of the great legists and theologians. 
The Syrians were chiefly responsible for the architecture of 
the Umayyads, the Persians for that of the Abbasids. In 833 
even the army ceased to be Arab and became Turkish. 

One of the most admirable features of Part I is the statistical 
method employed by M. Wiet to summarize a mass of 
historical facts. For example, on p. 57, in order to bring home 
to us the appalling insecurity of high office under Mamluk rule 
he tells us that out of 220 of the highest officials, sixty-four 
were condemned to death, five died in prison, eight were 
assassinated, two died abroad after having been betrayed, 
sixteen were killed in action, etc., and that only eighty-eight 
died a natural death. One can realize the work involved 
in writing this single sentence, but the irreproachable 
accuracy of the picture thereby obtained is the reward. 

Again (on p. 69), following the same method, he takes 
Carra de Vaux's Penseurs de VI slam, which contains 200 
biographies of leading historians, philosophers, geographers, 
and scientists. Of these, only nineteen lived in Egypt, and 
few of these were of Egyptian stock. Of ninety-nine Muslim 
mystical writers whose work is discussed by Massignon, only 
six were Egyptian. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the value of historical generalizations based on such firm 
foundations. An admirable chapter is devoted to the trade 
routes and their importance for the history of art. 

On p. 60 he makes the illuminating remark that Bavbars 
succeeded (in almost expelling the Crusaders) where Saladin 
failed, because Saladin weakened himself bv creating 
feudalism, whereas Bavbars strengthened himself by 
suppressing it and presenting to them a centralized authority. 
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The only quarrel we have with this admirable historical 
survey is the complete absence of documentation, which the 
author excuses hv saying : “ We have shown in other works 
that we do not lack references to Arabic authors." This 
seems to implv a complete misunderstanding of the purpose 
of documentation, which is not intended to "show off” 
the extent of the author's reading, but to enable readers 
to see to what century and to what author any given state- 
ment goes back, and to enable them, when inclined, to take 
up the threads themselves. 

The second part of the book, unfortunately, does not 
maintain the high level of the first, in fact it bears all the 
signs of having been compiled in haste. Will it be believed 
that there is not a single original plan in the book ? One 
would at least have expected a new plan of the Mosque of 
Baybars (plate iv). which in 1918 was cleared of the buildings 
that encumbered it. Those given are reproduced to every 
conceivable scale (none to a simple fraction such as 1 : 200 
or 1 : 300) and in nine cases no scale at all is given. Some 
have even been reproduced from Baedeker s Egypt, one is 
a fantasy of Coste published in 1839, another (of the Madrasa 
of Qalaun, fig. 10) contains gross inaccuracies. Nor are the 
plans always arranged in chronological order, even where 
there would have been no difficulty in doing so, as in plates 
vi and xi. And. although there are 247 plates, will it be 
believed that there is not a single illustration of the wonder- 
ful ornament on the soffits of the arches and window recesses 
of Ibn Tulun’s mosque, nor of the four window grilles which 
certainly date from the ninth century ? 

Here are a few of the more extraordinary statements. 
“ The plan of the Dome of the Rock is Byzantine (p. 202) . 
however, no Byzantine forerunners are cited. Suggests that 
the present plan of the Mosque of Amr goes back to a.d. 827 
(p. 202), whereas Pococke s plan proves that the present plan 
only goes back to 1798. Quotes Choisy to the effect that 
pointed arches exist in the East of the Roman epoch (p. 204), 
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C'hoisy cites Arak el-Emir (Transjordania), which is an entirely 
trabeated building (see H. C. Butler, Ancient Architecture 
in Syria, I, Southern Syria). At Mshatta existe la niche avec 
la triple voussure !” (p. 206). Nobody else has seen it. Speaks 
of towers which flank the curtain walls of the mosque of 
Baghdad (p. 208), “ dont la partie centrale date de Mansour 
(149 H. = 766).'"' This mosque disappeared in the seventeenth 
century ! The walls were of mud brick, and Herzfeld, in his 
proposed reconstruction, gives the walls flanking towers on 
the analogy of the mud walled enclosures of Samarra. The 
towers are a deduction, they do not exist, and M. Hautecoeur 
must have merely turned over the pages of Herzfeld's 
Archaologische Reise in great haste, without reading the text. 
“ The Great Mosque at Samarra was a mosque on columns ’’ 
(p. 208) ; the excavations of Sarre and Herzfeld have shown 
that the roof rested on piers. Columns of brick at Diyarbekr 
(p. 208) ; this would be surprising ; the authorities quoted 
are Sarre and Herzfeld, Archaologische Reise, I, p. 361 (there 
are only 252 pages) ; and Strzygowski, Amida, pp. 44 and 
310, where I can find no such statement. Doubts that 
machicoulis at Bab an-Nasr can be original (a.d. 1087), 
for all dated machicoulis are of thirteenth century (p. 236), 
yet on p. 256 he says that Saladin (twelfth century) introduced 
them from Syria, where they seem to have been born in the 
eleventh century. Saladin certainly did not introduce them 
into Egypt for the simple reason that none occur either in 
his part of the walls of Cairo or in his work at the Citadel, 
but only in the work of his successor al-‘Adil. On the other 
hand they were employed in Syria for a militarv purpose as 
early as a.d. 551 at Dar Qita, and in a.d. 729 at Qasr al-Hair. 

Perhaps some French artist accompanied the Frankish 
ambassadors who spent ten months in Cairo in 1095 ’’ (p. 238) ; 
this to explain a decorative feature in a gate built in 1087 ! 

But why continue ? M. Hautecoeur is not even au fait with 
the most recent literature of his subject ; e.g. his remarks 
about the carved jambs of Sultan Hasan show that he has 
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not read a memoir in the B.I.F.A.O., t. xxi, pp. 53-4, and 
his attempt to trace the origin of the stalactite portal 
(pp. 282-3) shows that he has not read my article in the 
same periodical, t. xxvi. pp. 139-43. 

The one bright spot is the collection of plates ; the 
photographs are excellent but, curiously enough, the name 
of the photographer (Lekejian), who is responsible for the 
greater part of them, is nowhere to be found. Unfortunately 
the titles are not always correct, e.g. the same photograph 
of the milirab of Shagarat ad-Durr appears twice, once with 
its correct title (plate 62) and once as the " mihrab lateral 
de Sayyida Roukayya (plate 39), and a yiew of the interior 
of the mosque of Abu Bakr ibn Muzhlr appears as Mosquee 
Bourdaini 

The collotypes are splendid and show what this process is 
capable of in really skilled hands. 

A - 56 - K. A. C. Creswell. 


SUBBILULIUMA ET SON TEMPS. By EUGENE C’aYAIGN AC . 
Publications de la Faculte des Lettres de 1'Uniyersite 
de Strasbourg, fasc. 58. 10 X 6k. pp. Ill, ills. 1, 

map 1. Paris : Societe cl' Edition Les Belles Lettres. 
1932. Frs. 15. 

How great has been the progress realized in the last decade 
by Hittitological studies can be seen easily from this book of 
Cavaignac, dealing with the political and war like activities 
of Subbiluliuma, one of the greatest of the kings of the Hittite 
empire, who reigned from 1385 to 1350 b.c. Cavaignac has 
published recently in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes and 
through the editor Heitz of Strasbourg a French translation 
of the Annals of the Hittite king, which had been published 
previously in transliteration by Forrer in Boqhazkoi-Texte 
in Umschrift , ii, 1, Leipzig. 1922. Some of his studies on 
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Hittite civilization and on the history of the ancient Near 
East have induced him to face the difficult and rather 
intricate problem of the chronology of the warlike 
expeditions of the king of Hatti. 

Without a chronological scheme of the reign of Subbiluliuma 
it is utterlv impossible to understand the importance and the 
political import of his many wars waged in different directions. 
Cavaignac tries therefore first of all to bring some order into 
the chronologv of the many different texts we have at our 
disposal to spin the historical thread of his political activities. 
Among those sources a prominent position is occupied by not 
a few of the letters of Tell el-'Amarnah, the more so as they 
do not come from the Hittite side and therefore do not 
represent the point of view of the Anatolian kingdom, but 
the majority of them emanate from his adversaries. But 
Cavaignac himself must admit that up to now it has been 
impossible to adopt a sure chronological scheme and that 
therefore it is better to limit oneself to a geographical 
description of the military campaigns of the king. The 
effort the author makes to put into chronological order the 
complicated and mostly obscure historical events of Northern 
Syria, where for a long time waged their political and warlike 
battles Hatti, Mitanni, Egypt and the small indigenous 
States, which according to the political contingencies were 
leaning towards the Sun of Hatti or the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
is praiseworthy. 

The author gives first of all in the first chapter, pp. 3-14, 
an exact sketch of the political situation of the ancient Near 
East prior to the advent of Subbiluliuma to the throne, from 
1450 to 1390. In the second chapter Cavaignac writes about 
the first campaigns of the king in Syria, from 1390 to 1378. 
Here the Hittite king had to face the political situation 
brought about with great ability by Tusratta of Mitanni in 
favour of his country, a situation detrimental to the interests 
of Hatti and therefore for the most part based wholly on 
the friendship of Mitanni and the Pharaoh. Both countries 
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had to bear the pressure of the Hittite empire towards the 
south, towards the sun, richness, and higher civilization. 
But the Hittite king succeeded in breaking up thoroughly 
Mitannian power on the western side of the Euphrates and 
to impose on the small nations of Northern Svria the 
ascendency of the Anatolian kingdom. The author knows 
how to make use ingeniously of all the news given us bv the 
letters of Tell el-'Amarnah on the politics, often tortuous 
and many-sided, of the many and small States to the south 
of Taurus, which, besides adapting their own police to that 
of the three great powers in the struggle for supromaev, 
wanted to increase their own might in comparison to that 
of their immediate neighbours. 

Cavaignac goes over in the third chapter, pp. 34-49, to the 
description of the military exploits of Subbiluliuma between 
1378 and 1358 in Asia Minor, especially against the semi- 
barbarian Gasgeans which inhabited the territory lying 
between Hatti and the Black Sea and continuously menaced 
the centre of the empire of the Hittites. The author places 
the country of Kizwatna, contrary to the majority of 
critics, to the S.E. of the River Halys. stretching to the 
south till joining the frontier of Hatti on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta on the Mediterranean Sea. pp. 34-6. Cavaignac 
entertains no doubt that the Ahhivawa of the Hittite texts 
are the Achaeans themselves, who as far back as about 
1400 b.c. entered into contact with the Hittites. p. 41. 

In the two following chapters, pp. 50-85, the author deals 
with the new campaigns in Syria from 1378 to 1353, writes 
in the last chapter, pp. 86-91. again about Asia .Minor, and 
comes finally to the death of Subbiluliuma which occurred 
in the year 1350. 

The book has in the last pages an excellent chronological 
table from 1450 to 1320, which embraces all the important 
events of the ancient Near East and constitutes a good 
base for further chronological researches on the thrilling 
age of Tell el- ! Amarnah. A map of the Hittite world gives 
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a good geographical illustration of the exposition of the 
author. 

Cavaignac has written a good little book, indispensable 
to all those who want to put into chronological order the 
many facts we know about the politics of the great and small 
powers of the ancient Near East in the ‘Amarnah age. 

709 . Giuseppe Furlani. 


The Kacyapaparivarta : a Mahayaxasutra of the 
£ 

Ratxakuta Class. Edited from the original Sanskrit 
in Tibetan and in Chinese by Baron A. von Stael- 
Holsteix. 11x 8. pp. xxvi + 23d -f [2], Shanghai : 
The Commercial Press. 1926. 

A CoiniEXTARY to the Kacyapaparivarta. Edited in 

£ 

Tibetan and in Chinese bv Baron A. von Stael-Holsteix. 
101 X 7 V pp. xxiv -f 340, paper covers. Pekin : The 
National Library of Peking and the National Tsinghua 
University, 1933. 

IXDEX TO THE TlBETAX TrAXSLATIOX OF THE KlCYAPA- 
parivarta. By Friedrich Weller. Harvard Sino- 
Indian Series, Volume I. 114 X 9, pp. vi -f 252, paper 
covers. Cambridge, Massachusetts : The Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1933. 

The Kasyapa-parivarta exists in Tibetan and Chinese versions 
as an item in what is called the Ratna-Tcuta collection of 
Buddha's discourses. By the name Kasyapa-parivarta, 
‘Kasyapa Chapter. - ' it does not seem to be mentioned in 
any Sanskrit text ; but, as is shown by Baron von Stael- 
Holstein, all the oldest quotations of the Ratna-Tcuta relate 
to passages in this work, and it is likely that the K.-parivarta 
was originally the entire Ratna-Tciita. It may be noted that 
another item also of the Ratna-Tciita, namely the Ratm-rasi, 
has Kasyapa for an interlocutor. In any case, the K.- 
parivarta is a very old work, since it was translated into Chinese 
as early as the second century a.d. 
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The Sanskrit original followed in the present editio princeps 
is a unique MS. sent by Mr. Petrovsky some time before 1900 
to the St. Petersburg Academy. Unfortunately it is imperfect 
and in its spellings, etc., shows many defects and peculiarities 
of Central Asian Sanskrit. As being an unicnm, it has been 
reproduced by the editor literatim. 

In the editing of Buddhist Sanskrit texts a most valuable 
control is famished, as is well known, by Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, especially the latter. Baron von Stael-Holstein himself 
published in 1913 ( Bibliotheca Buddhicci, xv) a poem of 
Asvaghosa, the Gandl-stotra, reproduced from a Chinese 
transcript by aid of a rendering in Tibetan. In the present 
instance the Tibetan version, by Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, 
and Ye-ses-sde, belongs to approximately the same period 
(ninth century) as the Sanskrit MS., with which it is in close 
agreement. 

We now come to the most remarkable feature of the volume. 
It exhibits not only the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts, but also 
no less than four Chinese versions. These belong respectively 
to the second, third, fourth, and tenth centuries a.d., and 
their variations afford interesting evidence of changes and 
accretions in the text. Baron von Stael-Holstein holds with 
apparently good reason that the earliest translation exhibits, 
as is natural in virtue of its date, a less developed Maha-yana 
doctrine than do the others, and he suggests that the text 
which it represents may have exercised an influence upon 
Xagarjuna's teaching. We may say, indeed, that even 
the Sanskrit text preserves an early stage in the Maha-vana. 
The editor's well-known meticulous care in textual matters 
has had ample scope in this work, since not only the Tibetan, 
but also the Chinese versions exist in several editions, which he 
has conscientiously compared in detail ; for the most part he 
renounces the thought of revising the Chinese versions, for 
which critical notes exist already in print. 

The second publication cited above is a further instalment 
of the whole design, which is to be completed by a translation 
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with notes. It contains a Tibetan version of a commentary 
by Sthiramati. from the Bstan-hgyur. together with the 
Chinese version of Bodhirruci. from the Tripitnka. The author- 
ship of the Tibetan version is unknown. Since Bodhirruci 
was working in China during the early part of the sixth century 
A.D.. the Indian author of the commentary is likely to be the 
Sthiramati who is usually associated with Gunamati and who 
probably belonged to the period following the time of Asahga 
and Vasubandhu. say. to the fifth century a.d. His tlkn 
presents, after the long preamble expounded on pp. iii-iv 
of Baron von Stael-Holstein's preface, a straightforward 
exegesis of the text with apparentlv little literarv citation. 
In the edition the Tibetan version forms the basis, while the 
Chinese, which differs considerably by way of defect and to 
some extent by way of excess, is given as an interlinear 
adjunct. The vnnae lectio vex of the several Tibetan prints 
are of no great importance : they are collected on pp. 327-340 
of this volume. In the notes to the preface there are some 
emendations of the Chinese text : but the general discussion 
of the textual history of the commentary is reserved. In 
the preface the editor also takes occasion to make use of the 
work for the purpose of criticizing a few European mis- 
translations of expressions in Sanskrit Buddhist texts and 
to examine the evidence in favour of punctuating the common 
formal opening of such texts, evam me irutnm eknsmin mmaye. 
after the word samaye, a surprising procedure which seems to 
have been discussed even by ancient authorities. 

The very elaborate index compiled bv Dr. Friedrich Weller 
is to be followed by a concise Indian (Sanskrit ?) index and an 
index to the Chinese version of the Siltra. which will then be 
sufficiently equipped with such aids, since an inclusion of 
the Mongol version, which’ is likely to be quite dependent upon 
the Tibetan, would be a luxury. Dr. Weller's work, extremely 
full and elaborate (252 pages. 4to). does not. indeed, furnish 
to Tibetan lexicography many new forms or significations ; 
but in respect of Sanskrit equivalents it makes a decided 
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addition to our resources, with the advantage in each case of 
a sufficiently extensive context. It will be observed that, where, 
through lacunae in the text, the Sanskrit equivalent is noted 
as wanting, it is not at all implied that such might not be 
inferred or is not known from other sources. 

The Kasyapa-parivarta is an important work, not only as 
representing an early stage of the Maha-vana. but also on 
account of its literary quality : it is readable and rendered 
interesting, like the no less ancient Sutra in Forty Articles. 
by its many similes or parables. Studying and publishing 
such a text in China, Baron von Stael-Holstein has had to 
contend with great difficulties, due to inaccessibility of 
European and Indian publications and to the limited resources 
of the presses. On the other hand, his position in the Peking 
University has brought him into contact with the most accom- 
plished Chinese scholars, a situation of which no one is more 
qualified to take advantage. He has lit in Peking a lamp 
of Buddhist Sanskrit study, from which in good time we may 
expect illumination not less abundant and valuable than that 
which we are now so long accustomed to be receiving from 
Japan. 

A. 43 F. W. Thomas. 


Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure. 
Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross. The Broadwav 
Travellers. 9 x 5i, pp. xxxviii J- 293. London : 
Routledge and Sons, 1933. 12s. 6cl. 

So romantic — even in a romantic age — were the adventures 
of the three Sherley brothers that, as early as 1607, a play was 
written on the subject in London by “ a trinity of poets ” ; 
and it seems strange that hitherto no satisfactory account has 
been produced of any one of the' three. This deficiency 
Sir Denison Ross has set himself with his usual enthusiasm 
to make good in the case of the second brother, Anthony ; 
and it will be noted with satisfaction that he promises to deal 
later with the careers of both Thomas and Robert. 

JEAS. JAXUAKY 1934. 
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The first part of the present volume is occupied by a long 
and painstaking biography of Anthony Sherley, drawn from 
materials which the editor has been collecting for many years 
from widely diverse sources. The second part consists of 
reprints of four narratives relating to Anthony's journey to 
Persia and back. These are all from scarce books, and one 
has not previously appeared in English. Then come three 
appendixes, giving (1) extracts from Anthony's own Relation. 
(2) a couple of letters written by him from Russia, and (3) 
an account in French of his entry into Rome. A very full 
index completes the work, which contains also a useful 
bibliography and a number of maps and illustrations. 

The story thus unfolded is, indeed, a remarkable one. In 
May, 1598, Sherley, who had already shown reckless bravery 
in the wars in the Low Countries and in France and in a raid 
upon the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, sailed from 
Venice with about thirty followers for Syria, with the object 
of making his way to Persia. Some two years later he 
reappeared in Christendom, at the court of the German 
Emperor at Prague. In the interim he, had spent some time 
in Persia, where he has so ingratiated himself with Shah 
‘Abbas that he had been dispatched by him, in conjunction 
with a Persian colleague, on an embassy to the Powers of 
Europe. Such employment was entirely to Sherley ’s taste, 
for he loved display ; and, moreover, it was likely to prove 
highly profitable, since it was the custom to entertain such 
envoys magnificently and to reward them lavishly. 

The object of the mission was to concert plans for 
a simultaneous attack, from east and west, upon the dominions 
of their common bugbear, the Turkish Sultan. This scheme, 
the offspring of Sherley’s fertile brain, was warmly welcomed 
by the Emperor Rudolph, whose dominions bore the brunt of 
the Turkish attacks ; and that monarch straightway sent 
an ambassador of his own to discuss the matter with the Shah. 
Sherley and his colleague then proceeded to Italy. Avoiding 
Venice, as being pro-Turkish, they made their way to Rome, 
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wlu' re they were received by Pope Clement VIII. That 
pontiff, however, though interested in the concessions Sherley 
alleged that he had obtained for the toleration of Christians 
in Persia, was too prudent to lend any active support to the 
proposed league. At Rome the dissensions between the two 
ambassadors came to a head, and the Persian went on alone 
to Spain and Portugal, whence he returned to his own country 
by sea. Sherley himself had letters from Shah ‘Abbas to the 
Queen of England, the King of France, and the King of Spain 
and Portugal ; but these he made no attempt to deliver, 
having reason to fear a hostile reception in each case. 
Elizabeth, indeed, was very wroth that a subject of hers 
should presume to interfere in high politics without her 
permission ; nor was she disposed, for the sake of Persia, 
to jeopardize the growing trade of her merchants with Turkey. 
The French were equally concerned to maintain their favoured 
position in that kingdom ; while the Spaniards were likely 
to have been prejudiced against the Englishman by the repre- 
sentations of his Persian colleague. Sherley, therefore, on 
leaving Rome, proceeded to Venice, apparently with some 
idea of returning to Persia. Money, however, was lacking ; 
a safe passage through Turkish territory was not to be 
expected ; and Sherley 's success had scarcely been so great 
as to enable him to face ‘Abbas with equanimity. So he 
lingered indecisively at Venice, until he got into trouble with 
the Council of Ten, was arrested, and was finally expelled 
from Venetian territory at the end of 1603. 

After spending some time to little purpose in other parts 
of Italy, Sherley was invited to Prague by the Emperor ; 
and in the autumn of 1605 was sent by him to Morocco, with 
the object of creating a diversion in that quarter against the 
Turks. In this he had little success ; and instead of returning 
direct to Germany he proceeded by way of Lisbon to Madrid. 
He had already reconciled himself to the Catholic Church, 
and, seeing no prospect of returning to England with credit, 
he decided to enter the service of the King of Spain. His ready 
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tongue stood him in good stead, and a scheme which he 
pressed upon Philip III, of damaging Turkey and benefiting 
Portugal by diverting the trade in Persian silk to Hormuz and 
Lisbon, led to his being given a high post in the Mediterranean 
fleet, together with a seat upon the Council of the kingdom of 
Naples. To Naples he accordingly proceeded in 1607 ; and 
in the same year he visited again the Emperor Rudolph, who 
a little later conferred on him the dignity of a count of the 
Roman Empire. 

It is unnecessary to follow the story in detail. Anthony 
lost his naval command early in 1610 ; and from that time 
he remained in Spain, hatching endless schemes, all ending in 
futility. Meanwhile, although he was in receipt of a good 
pension from Philip, his extravagance was such that he was 
sinking lower and lower and was at times almost starving. 
After 1636 he disappears entirely from view, and the date of 
his death is not known. 

This strange story has been admirably elucidated by 
Sir Denison Ross, who has spared no pains to unravel the 
complicated knots of the narrative. Sherley himself never 
scrupled to bend the truth to serve his purpose, and his state- 
ments are not to be relied upon ; while the other authorities 
are frequently discordant. Even now there are gaps which 
may possible be filled in time, when the Spanish archives are 
completely examined. But at all events we have in the 
present volume a careful examination of the facts now 
available, and the result is an account full of interest of one of 
the most remarkable adventurers of the Elizabethan era. 

■A. 44 . William Foster. 

Jainism in North India, 800 b.c.-a.d. 526. By C. J. 
Shah, with a foreword by H. Heras. 11 X 71, pp. xxiv 
+ 292, ills. 26, maps 2. London : Longmans Green & 
Co., 1932. 42s. 

The book is not a summary of the Jaina doctrine, but 
rather the history of the spread and diffusion of Jainism 
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within the limits of time indicated in the title, and the outline 
of the political environments in which it developed. 

There are onlv a few points in which the author expounds 
his personal views. As a rule his purpose seems to have been 
that of compiling a clear and well-informed account of the 
results reached by scholars on the various topics connected 
with the history of Jainism. But this fact does not diminish 
the importance of the work, since we are here confronted, for 
the first time, with an accurate and coherent account of the 
fortunes of Jainism in Xorth India from its very beginning 
up to the end of the Gupta dynasty. 

The so-called prehistory of Jainism has received due 
attention, and an attempt has been made to state the difference 
of views between Parsva and Mahavira, which gives the 
author the opportunity of writing a short but fairly exact 
resume of early Jaina dogmatics. On the other hand, the 
interferences of Jainism with the political powers of India 
lead him to examine all records, literary as well as epigraphical, 
from the inscription of Kharavela — whose interpretation may 
perhaps raise some doubts — to those of Mathura. When 
we consider the great amount of research work which is being 
pursued in the field of Jainism in India as well as in Europe, 
we must appreciate the diligent and useful repertoire under 
review. 

597. Giuseppe Tucci. 


Mahayaxav i msaka of Xagarjuxa. Yisva-Bharati Studies, 
Xo. 1 ; Reconstructed Sanscrit Text, the Tibetan and 
the Chinese Versions with an English translation by 
V. Bhattacharya. 9-| x 7, pp. iv -f 44. Calcutta : 
Yisva-Bharati Book Shop, 1931. Rs. 5. 

This volume contains the restored Sanskrit text, the 
English translation, the Tibetan and Chinese translations of 
a small mahavana work attributed to Xagarjuna. The writer 
is very cautious as regards the authorship of this text. To 
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me it also appears that it cannot be attributed to the great 
Nagarjuna, but rather to the Siddha Nagarjuna. It represents 
a kind of hrdaya or summary of the dogmatics of Madhyamika 
as accepted also by Tantric writers. 

The comparative notes testify to the diligence of the author, 
who has succeeded in restoring a Sanskrit text perfectly 
intelligible, though faithfully adherent to the Tibetan trans- 
lation. His translation therefore marks a progress on that 
published by Yamaguehi in the Eastern Buddhist, vol. iv, 
n. 1-2. 

626 . Giuseppe Tucci. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Indian Idealism. By Surendranath Dasgupta. London : 

Cambridge University Press, 1933. 10s. 6 d. 

Donum Natalicum, Oscari von Sydow, Oblatum. 

Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXIX, 1933. 

Risalah i Khatt-i-DaI (Proposals for the improvement of 
Arabic Writing). By Muhammed Ali, Da‘i al Islam. 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 1933. 

Handbook to the Records in the Alienation Office, 
Poona. Peshwa's Daftar. Bombay : Government Central 
Press, 1933. Is. 2d. 

Index to the Selections from the Peshwa's Daftar, 
Xos. 1-25. Bombay : Government Central Press, J 933. 
4s. 9 d. 

The Alexander Book. Translated into English from MSS. 
in the British Museum and Bibliotheque Xationale. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 7s. 6cZ. 

Some Aspects of the Yayu Purana. By V. R. R. Dikshitar. 
Madras : University of Madras, 1933. 
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The Golden Breath. Studies in Five Parts of the New 
India. By Mulk Raj Anand. The Window of the 
East. London : John Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Kartexwerk der Erdmagnetischen Forschungs-Expedi- 
tiox xach Zentral-Asiex, 1926-8. Teil 1. China und 
Tibet. By Wilhelm Filchxer. Gotha : Justus Perther, 
1933. 

Kamni. The Story of a Village Girl. By Sir Jogendra Sixgh. 
Lahore : Uttar Chand Kapur. 1931. 

Lehrgaxg der Chixesischex Schriftsprache. III. Christo- 
mathie. By E. Haexisch. Leipzig : Asia Major, 1933. 
RM. 15. 

Allahabad University Studies. Vol. IX. Part I (Arts 
Section). Allahabad : Senate House, 1933. Rs 7, As 8. 

The Herald Wind. By Clara Caxdlix. The Window of the 
East Series, 1933. 3s. 6 d. 

The Philosophy of Yoga. By Elizabeth Sharpe. Luzac 
and Co., 1933. 2s. 6d. 
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Professor R. Ramsay Wright, LL.D. 

Ob. 5th September, 1933. 

Dr. Ramsay Wright was born at Alloa in September. 1852, 
and was educated there and at the Royal High School and 
University of Edinburgh. Before he had fully qualified in 
medicine his attainments in biology, which he studied under 
Professor Sir Charles Wyville Thompson, led to air appoint- 
ment to lecture on natural history in University College, 
Toronto. There he remained for thirty-eight years, becoming 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Vice-President of the 
University, having held the professorship of biology for many 
years, and receiving the title of Emeritus Professor when lie 
retired in 1912. He wrote many valuable articles on zoology, 
including a report on Fish and Fisheries of Ontario. Beside 
these, his work at Toronto was remarkable for his capacity 
as a teacher, and for his having introduced into the medical 
curriculum the teaching of practical biology so early as 1875. 

In addition to his attainments in science he was an unusually 
competent linguist with a wide knowledge of the classics, 
Hebrew, and half a dozen European languages, including 
Russian. He read widely in literature and had a cultured 
taste in art and music. The universities of Toronto and 
Edinburgh both honoured him with the degree of LL.D. 

Though he became a member of this Society only in 1927 
his interest in Oriental subjects was much earlier. Attracted 
to the study of Persian by Heron- Allen's works on Omar 
Khayyam he proceeded to learn Arabic also. He had intended 
on settling in Oxford, near his friend Sir William Osier, to 
continue biological research, but was diverted by the War, 
during which he did valuable service on the Review of the 
F oreign Press, for which his knowledge of European languages 
specially fitted him. In 1919 his translation of a Persian 
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primer on medicine (Bodleian No. 1617) appeared in a volume 
of contributions on physical and medical research presented 
to Sir William Osier by pupils and friends. He then settled 
down to edit and translate with notes a treatise on astrology 
by Abu'l Rayhan al-Blruni. His only publication on this 
subject which occupied him so long was a note in German, 
identifying a Persian MS., referred to by Greaves in his 
Astronomica quaedam (1G50), which appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of the Phvsico-Medieal Society of Erlangen (1926-7). 
But his edition of al-Blrunl's treatise is complete, and it is 
hoped it will appear shortly. 

R. Burn. 


Jessie Payne Margoliouth 

On the 18th of August, 1933, the last direct link with 
the Thesaurus Syriacus was broken. Xo scholar could 
mention the name of the late Mrs. Margoliouth without 
a reference to her illustrious father and his monumental 
work, as it was she who, with the help of her husband, 
brought to a successful end the last part- of the book from 
the middle of the letter Shin to the end of Tan. Trained 
in the domain of Syriac lexicography under the expert super- 
vision of her father, she undertook also, in 1903, some eight 
vears after his death, to publish an abridged English edition 
of the Thesaurus, under the title of A Compendious Syriac 
Dictionary. In this work she followed a happy via media 
between her father's highly scientific work and the more 
popular Lexicon Syriacum of Brockelmann and Dictionarium 
Syriaco-Latinmn of Brun. which had appeared almost 
simultaneously in 1895. These two works (especially the 
latter) give the Latin equivalents of Syriac words, often 
without any explanatory examples or pilirases, while 
Mrs. Margoliouth supplies to her readers all the specifically 
Svriac expressions found in the more commonly read authors. 
One of the most difficult tasks of a lexicographer is this 
happv selection of the terms and expressions which he intends 
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to explain in relation to the frequency of their occurrence 
in the literature of the language. 

As there is no finality in any dictionary so long as new 
texts are being discovered and new works printed. 
Mrs. Margolionth further undertook the gigantic task of 
bringing the Thesaurus up to date, bv writing a supplement 
to it, which she published in 1927, under the title of Supple- 
ment to the Thesaurus Syriacus. Twenty-seven years had 
elapsed between the publication of the Thesaurus and the 
appearance of its Supplement. She spent all those years 
in reading Syriac books that were gradually being printed, 
and in perusing unedited texts that had not fallen under 
her father’s notice. The same masterlv hand that was 
used in compiling the Thesaurus is seen in every page of 
its Supplement. Mrs. Margoliouth's Supplement may in 
future be further supplemented, but it will be many years 
before it is superseded. 

It follows from what has been said that Mrs. Margoliouth 
could not have written many books. The technical and 
scientific character of her main work did not give her leisure 
for any further writing except some short reviews and 
articles, but to her may truly refer the words of the Latin 
sage : Timeo hominem unius libri. The writer remembers 
having met in 1927 an eminent Orientalist who had been 
to 88 Woodstock Road, Oxford, where Professor and 
Mrs. Margoliouth then lived. “The house,” he said, “is not 
a house, but a store-house of erudition, where Mrs. Margoliouth, 
with her extensive Syriac knowledge, supplies the last volume 
of a living encyclopaedia.” 

A word must here be said of the tender affection and 
genuine love that Mrs. Margoliouth felt for all the branches 
of the important Syrian Church, in the history and literature 
of which she was so well versed. Her love was even stronger 
for the East Syrian or Xestorian section of it, and the last 
lines which she wrote dealt with the sad fate of its present 
Patriarch, the direct descendant of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
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which for centuries held under its spiritual sceptre the Eastern 
half of Christendom, which stretched from the Mediterranean 
shores to Manchuria, and from the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. This devotion to the cause of the Xestorians, which 
she carried to her death-bed. began from the time when, with 
Professor Margoliouth, she paid a visit to their country 
and saw the oppressing voke under which they lived. 

Et f ructus vester maneat ! 

A. Mixgana. 


Professor A. A. Bevan 

By the death of Professor Bevan the Society loses one of 
its oldest members, whose profound erudition had long been 
prized by the inner circle of those concerned with Orientalism. 
He will be sadly missed at international gatherings, where, 
speaking both French and German perfectly, he was so often 
an honoured and delightful guest. It seems fitting that the 
Lord Almoner's Professorship of Arabic, which he held during 
forty years, should expire with him : no one coming after 
him could have given to the Chair such distinction and dignity 
as he did, nor was he embarrassed by the fact that the stipend 
was almost as nominal as the official duties attached to it. 
Regarding the events of his life little need be said here, and 
indeed there is not much to say. Except for brief periods in 
vacation he rarely left Cambridge : Trinity College, of which 
he was elected Fellow in 1890, remained his home till the end. 
He was also a Fellow of the British Academy. Educated at 
Lausanne and Strassburg, Bevan had already laid the 
foundations of his immense Semitic learning when in 1884 
he came from Xoldeke to William Wright. Their influence 
appears in all his work ; with the former he kept up a pretty 
regular correspondence covering about half a century. 
Although Arabic was the main subject of his studies he knew 
Hebrew and Syriac equally well, while his knowledge of Persian 
literature, especially Firdausi and Jalalu'ddin Rumi, went 
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far deeper than his modesty would allow him to admit. Apart 
from a Commentary on the Book of Daniel, still described by 
experts as a masterpiece, his most important work was done 
in the field of Arabian poetry, and it is very characteristic 
that he undertook it, not for any reasons of his own, but in 
order to carry out the wishes and complete the labours of 
friends who had passed away. His edition of the Xaqaid of 
Javi'r and Farazdaq in three large volumes (1905-1912) is 
a magnificent tribute of jrietas to his old teacher William 
Wright. On the death of Sir Charles Lyall, with whom he 
virtually collaborated in preparing the text and translation of 
the Mufaddaliyydt, Bevan compiled the admirable Indexes 
published in the Gibb Series (1924). His critical powers were 
extraordinary, and he never spared himself. Other scholars 
may have cherished as high ideals, but few can have succeeded 
in living up to them so thoroughly. On one occasion he came 
to his colleague, E. G. Browne, looking so distressed that 
Browne thought some calamity must have befallen him ; 
it turned out, however, that he had just discovered a slight 
metrical flaw in a single verse of his edition of the Naqaid. 
I remember asking him whether he could give me the reference 
to a word omitted in Fliigers Concordance to the Quran ; 
next day I received a note containing not only that but also 
a list of nearly a dozen similar mistakes, which he had entered 
in his own copy. The value of his contributions to Arabic 
lexicography is well known. These form but a small part of 
the material which, several years ago, he began to arrange 
and hoped eventually to publish as a supplement to existing 
dictionaries. "Unfortunately the work, as he has left it, com- 
prises less than a quarter of the Arabic alphabet. Bevan 
spent much time in lecturing, and those who, like the present 
writer, enjoyed the glaring contrast between his method and 
Browne s would probably agree that each in Id ; own way made 
a deep and lasting impression upon them. As this notice 
can but hint at the personal qualities which endeared Bevan 
to his friends, let me conclude it with some words written 
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from Egypt by a former pupil of his and mine : “ His memory 
will always be for me a great inspiration, and his many kind- 
nesses I shall ever remember with great gratitude. Having 
known him and studied with him, I feel that I have known 
and studied under the great scholars of the nineteenth century, 
from whom he learnt and whose accuracy and enthusiasm he 
so faithfully reflected." 

R. A. Nicholson. 

Dr. Robert Halliday 

Born at Fauldhouse, a small village in 'West Lothian, on 
28th March. 1864. Robert Halliday died at Maulmain. Burma, 
on 1st July, 1933. He had been a member of our Society 
since 1909. The son of a miner, he went as a very young 
lad into the coalpit, but continued his education in his spare 
time for a number of years, during which he acquired a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with a view to the 
mission field. Having thus and otherwise qualified, he 
arrived in Burma as a duly accredited missionary towards 
the end of 1892, spent more than seventeen years in that 
capacity at Ye, then twelve more at Phrapathom, Siam, and 
finally returned to Burma to continue his missionary work 
at Maulmain. In course of time lie had become well versed 
in Burmese and Siamese and had also acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Pali. But his actual missionary work, both 
in Burma and Siam, was among the Mons. and in their 
language he was facile princeps. His Mon-English dictionary, 
published in 1922, is the only one and in later years he added 
many words and phrases in his own interleaved copy, which 
may serve some day as the nucleus of a supplement. Besides 
a number of contributions to the Journal of the Burma 
Research Society, he produced in 1917 a monograph on the 
Mons under the title The Talaings, edited several Mon texts 
and inscriptions, and translated the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment into the language. In 1932 the University of Rangoon 
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conferred on him the honorary degree of D.Litt. in recognition 
of his scholarly work. 

To me he had been an intimate friend and highly valued 
consultant and collaborator for a quarter of a century ; 
and I am deeply in his debt for the ungrudging help which 
he never failed to give when I referred to him, as I often did, 
some obscure point in the Mon inscriptions of Burma which 
I was engaged in editing. I endeavoured to pay an instal- 
ment of my obligations by giving him such assistance as I 
could when he was editing the Mon inscriptions of Siam, 
which appeared in 1930 in the Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise 
d' Extreme-Orient. But in this connection I could do but 
little ; and for many acts of kindness and hospitality received 
at his hands, and from his family, I must needs remain a 
debtor. I do not think he would have wished it to be other- 
wise, for I never met a more unselfish man. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 
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The Libyan Desert 

On 6th July. 1933, Mr. \Y. B. K. Shaw, who, as an 
archaeologist, had been a member of Major R. A. Bagnold's 
last two expeditions to the Libyan Desert, in the latter's 
absence abroad, read a paper before the Society. Much of 
what follows is taken from Major Bagnold's article in the 
.Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for August and 
September, 1933. 

The lecturer told us how the Libyan Desert, the eastern- 
most part of the Sahara, has remained, up to a comparatively 
recent date, one of the least known areas of the world. In 
size about six times that of the British Isles, it is mainly a 
featureless expanse of gravel, rock or sand, dotted with a 
number of oasis-depressions where the desert surface has 
been eroded down far enough to tap the artesian water- 
supplies. In the desert rain seldom falls and these springs 
are believed to be fed by rains which, falling on the mountains 
of Ennedi and Tibesti in the north-east comer of French 
Equatorial Africa, are conducted northwards towards the 
oases through the underlying sandstone strata. Some of the 
bigger oases of the north, as Dakhla and Kharga, support 
large populations. Laqiya. Selima and Bir Matron in the 
south, however, are uninhabited and are little more than holes 
on the desert. 

Ancient routes connected the oases and followed the 
Mediterranean coast. From north to south the desert was 
crossed by one caravan road, the Darb el Arba’in or Forty 
Days' Road, which ran from Assiut on the Nile to Kobbe, 
the former capital of Darfur. The countless camel skeletons 
along its now untraversed course are ample proof of its former 
importance as a trade route between Egypt and the eastern 
Sudan. 

In the writings of the classical and mediaeval geographers 
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we find descriptions of the oases and the coastal strip, but of 
the heart of the desert they knew little or nothing. In areas 
so conveniently blank the early cartographers drew fantastic- 
beasts or men sheltering from the blazing sun beneath an 
upraised and parasol-like foot. 

Apart from the pioneer camel journeys of Rohlfs. Harding- 
King and Hassanein, it is the use of motor transport since 
the War by Kemal el Din, Bagnold. Beadnell, Clayton and 
others, .cinch has made possible the penetration of the heart 
of the desert. Experience has shown that with light cars, 
amongst which the Ford has pride of place, most types of 
country can be successfully if arduously negotiated. The 
exploration of the south-western part of the Libyan Desert 
owes something to the Senussi leaders who. having moved 
their headcpiarters from Jaghbub to Kufara Oasis in the 
'nineties, sent out parties thence to explore the surrounding 
deserts. 

In an area now so desolate the signs of man's habitation in 
the past are surprising. Every expedition to the Libyan 
Desert brings back evidence in the form of rock pictures, 
implements, stone c : rcles and pottery of the former occupa- 
tion of places now hundreds of miles from the nearest water. 
Of rock pictures the most remarkable are those at the mountain 
mass of Gebel ‘LNveinat in the south-western corner of 
Egyptian territory, in some of which 1’Abbe Breuil finds 
striking resemblances of style both to the Bushman art of 
South Africa and to the petroglyphs of Eastern Spain. In 
these and many other groups of paintings the camel is never 
depicted. They are thus presumably earlier than the Roman 
period, at which date the camel came into general use in 
North Africa. Some of the pictures are very much older 
still ; Breuil considers some of those at ‘Uweinat to be of 
Upper Palaeolithic date. Pakeoliths have been found over 
most of the Libyan Desert and it is clear that up to Middle 
Palaeolithic times man was free to wander there at will. 1 

1 K. S. Sandford, Geog. Journal, September. 1933, p. 222. 
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Later on, aridity set in and the dwellers on the high desert 
were driven in to the oases or the Nile valley. Nevertheless 
implements of neolithic type are found in abundance in 
areas now desert, and this suggests that even after the arid 
conditions which we now know had begun, temporary settle- 
ment may still have been possible in favoured localities. 

One of the most interesting problems of the Libyan Desert 
is that of its sand formations. From the softer sandstones 
near the coast, from which they are principally derived, sand 
grains are constantly being driven southwards by the pre- 
vailing northerly winds. In the desert under the influence of 
these winds, but in a manner which is at present far from 
being clearly understood, the sands arrange themselves with 
almost uncanny regularity and symmetry into a number of 
remarkable formations. These are of three main types : — 

(a) Dunes, which may occur as elongated masses of sand 
with a series of intermittent crests and whose axis is parallel 
to the direction of the prevailing wind. The individual dune- 
lines may be anything up to 300 feet high, half a mile wide, 
and some have an unbroken length of 30 or 40 miles in 
which the alignment will be almost perfectly maintained. 
The great Sand Sea along the Egypt-Libya boundary is 
composed of parallel dune ranges such as these. A remark- 
able instance is the narrow Abu Moharik dune belt which, 
starting near Baharia Oasis, runs for an almost continuous 
length of 250 miles. A second type of dune is the crescentic 
or barchan , best described as a circular dome of sand, from 
the leeward side of which a large bite has been taken, leaving 
a steep concave face pointing downwind. Barchans frequently 
congregate together, but the structure of the individual dune 
is preserved. A series of barchan dimes is often seen marching 
en echelon across flat desert ; their sharply defined limits 
give the impression that the sand is kept continually swept 
up into the dune as with a broom. 

(b) Sand-sheets. — This term has been applied to the vast 
expanses of flat, featureless and usually firm sand. The 

JR AS. JAXUAKY 1934. 15 
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largest of these is that west of Selima Oasis covering an area 
of some 20,000 square miles. Dr. Sandford considers that 
these sand-sheets represent the final stage of arid denudation. 1 

(c) The third type consists of the sand undulations which 
cover a large area roimd Lat. 18 N., Long. 25 E. They are 
without crests or any very definite alignment and form a 
billowy sea of sand mounds about 300 yards from summit 
to summit. 


Recent Discoveries at Persepolis 

On 21st September, 1933, Dr. Ernst Herzfeld gave a lecture 
at the rooms of the Society upon some of the recent discoveries 
made at Persepolis. It will be remembered that Dr. Herzfeld 
has been lent by the University of Berlin to the University 
of Chicago to act as Field Director of the Archeological 
Expedition to Persepolis and the neighbourhood. He told us 
that Persepolis, at an altitude of 5,000 feet and on the latitude 
of Cairo, is situated in a plain of extremely fertile soil, ringed 
about by mountains, watered by two rivers, and always 
destined to be inhabited by men as the climate is healthy. 
In the cliffs of the mountains there are unexplored caves, 
where neolithic remains form the surface deposit with perhaps 
more from older civilizations below. So, just as cultivable 
plants have their habitat in mountainous regions and were 
acclimatized by men in the low alluvial plains, the very 
earliest stages of human civilization seem to have originated 
in the mountains before men settled in the plains. 

Not far from the Achaemenian terrace, two small mounds 
appear in the plain, of which one has been explored. Except 
for a thin stratum of mediaeval Muhammedan graves, it 
consists of but one settlement. The decay of the houses, 
built merely of clay, not even of sun-dried bricks, has caused 
the formation of the mound. Some unknown event must have 
caused the sudden desertion of the village, as complete sets 


1 K. S. Sandford, op. eit., p. 217. 
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of household utensils were found in the rooms in their original 
position, just as they had been left about 6,000 years ago. 
But neither tombs nor human bones have been discovered. 

The village is a large agglomeration of small rectangular 
rooms, courtyards and passages, like a vast bee-hive, with 
no distinct and separate houses. Apparently social and 
matrimonial conditions were totally different from those to 
which we are accustomed in Europe — very narrow and low 
doors, and extremely small windows or air-holes are preserved, 
and sometimes also the red and white paint which covered the 
clay-coating of the walls, and even hearths and cooking 
utensils, some with the remains of food in them, have survived. 
Instruments and implements, such as knives, saws, scrapers, 
etc., of stone, flint, and clay, stone amulets and buttons used 
as seals and their impressions on the clay stoppers of jugs, 
small idols (for the most part beheaded probably because 
they did not fulfil their promise) and ex-voto-like figurines 
of animals also came to light. The people were peaceful 
cattle-breeders and agriculturists, and, except for stone mace- 
heads and clay sling-stones, they owned no weapons at all. 

Numerous small potters’ kilns show that the main product 
of the village, a most artistic pottery, was made on the spot. 
In spite of all the varieties in shape and design, this mono- 
chrome pottery 1 is of one period and style only. Two groups 
(only rarely represented), i.e. a coarser ware with poor designs 
and a very thin ware with only linear and spare ornaments, 
may be neglected here. Already a superficial comparison 
with the pottery of Susa I, which the Persepolis pottery 
resembles in quality and general appearance, shows that the 
style of Persepolis is the predecessor and ancestor of Susa I. 
In the Persepolis pottery we find as dominating motives, 
every single detail, which in Susa I has become a secondary 
element in a rich and complicated ensemble. And that 
movement continues. In Nihawand the wealth of Susa I 


1 See “Iranisehe Denkmaler ”, by E. Herzfeld, I. A., Berlin, 1932. 
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motives is already reduced to certain set schemes. In 
Persepolis we can note the complete freedom of invention 
and imagination, not yet limited by fixed sesthetic laws 
nor long tradition : in Susa I we see the same art, but shaped 
into fixed types, an art savant ; while in Xihawand there 
is already a reduction to relative poverty. At Susa, three 
strata of different character separate style I from style II. 
and in Sumer there occurs a similar difference between 
al-Ubaid. which corresponds to Susa I, and Jamdat Xasr. 
Those three stages, all previous to history which begins with 
documents intelligible to us about 3100 B.c., may easily 
cover the whole fourth millennium and place Persepolis at 
the end of the fifth millennium B.C'. 

The authorization granted by the Persian Government to 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago includes all 
antique sites in a radius of 10 km. around Persepolis. So 
far no copper- or bronze-age sites have been explored, but 
as there is a number of such mounds, we hope to find remains 
of those intermediary periods. Xear the Royal Tombs at 
Xaqsh-i-Rustam, under a Sasanian relief representing 
Eahram II, were found the remains of an Elamite rock 
sculpture, showing several worshippers before two gods 
enthroned on snakes. It is similar to the rock sculpture of 
Kurangun (in the direction of Susa), and certainly not later 
than the middle of the second millennium b.c. It may be 
taken as a document of Elamite rule over Marwdasht, the 
plain of Persepolis. 

Persepolis is a Greek name, not used before Alexander the 
Great. The name ought to be Persopolis. and it may be that 
Persepolis alludes to the per gig, the destruction of the town 
by Alexander. The old Persian name in one of the inscrip- 
tions is simply Parsa, the name of people, land, and capital 
being the same. 

An isolated rock, separated from the hills in the back- 
ground by a narrow valley, suggested to the architects of 
Darius the idea of creating the huge terrace. The rock was 
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levelled into different terraces, the valley filled up with the 
debris, the entire area surrounded by a huge fortification- 
wall of sun-dried bricks on a base of colossal stones 18 metres 
high, which climbs up the hill at the back of the terrace to a 
height of about 100 metres. The existence of an elaborate 
drainage system, following the plan of the main buildings 
(but made before their construction), proves that from the 
beginning a plan existed according to which the whole work 
was executed. 

The history of Persepolis was partly known from its inscrip- 
tions which had already been investigated a century ago. 
The excavations have added a large number of new ones. 
The most sensational are those on two pairs of gold and 
silver tablets, 33 cm. square, which prove to be the foundation 
documents of the great Apadana of Darius. The inscription 
is identical with one discovered 10 years ago at Hamadan, 
on a pair of gold and silver tablets only a quarter of that 
size. These were purchased by the Persian Government for 
the Museum to be founded in Teheran. Other foundation 
inscriptions on stone from the Harem of Xerxes and the Hall 
of Hundred Columns (Artaxerxes I) are richer in historic 
facts. Inscriptions on enamelled bricks from a frieze on the 
top of the walls of the great Apadana of Darius, but inscribed 
with the name of Xerxes, could be reconstructed out of some 
hundred fragments. According to those inscriptions, the 
building of Persepolis had been begun between 518 and 515 b.c., 
more probably in 518 b.c. Under Darius’ reign the terrace, 
the small palace of Darius, and the great Apadana were nearly 
finished, probably the main gateway and part of the walls 
also. Of the harem there seems to have been executed only 
the foundation. Xerxes began the Hall of Hundred Columns, 
completed the buildings left unfinished under Darius, including 
his own small palace, the hadish, and changed the harem 
completely. The Hall of Hundred Columns was finally 
completed under Artaxerxes I. That means a period of at 
least 60 years for the entire work. Some slight later changes 
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are of no importance. Persepolis was never completely 
finished. 

Our expedition has reconstructed, with as few alterations 
as possible, one half of the Harem of Xerxes, and is using 
the palace of Queen Amnestris for our work. All the 
parts made of stone were preserved : the plan was complete, 
the heights being given by the doors and the huge monoliths 
that form the ante's of the portico. Only wood and sun- 
dried bricks had to be replaced. The wood columns and 
door wings were modelled after those in the rock-cut royal 
tombs. The reconstruction was rather an experiment from 
the aesthetic point of view, but proved fairly successful. 
It teaches something, which could not be appreciated before : 
the effect of the old sculptures in their original form, the 
covered rooms, etc., and it becomes evident how entirely 
this sculpture is dominated by architectural ideas. 

It was not certain whether excavations would reveal much 
at a place where so much was still standing above the ground. 
As a matter of fact the earth into which the colossal brick 
walls of the buildings have dissolved, covers the original soil 
to a much greater height than one could possibly have 
imagined, at some places to a height of 8 metres. It is also 
a peculiarity of the limestone impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which is used for the sculptures, to suffer from heat 
and frost, but not to deteriorate at all when protected by the 
humidity in the earth. The sculptures appear with a surface 
as intact as if they had been made but yesterday, and our 
discoveries, both in extent and beauty, have entirely changed 
the appearance of Persepolis. As usual, it is the staircases 
that are profusely decorated. We were so happy as to 
uncover a vast cour d'honneur from which one staircase. 
90 metres in width, leads up to the great Apadana of Darius, 
and a smaller one to a monumental entrance of the highest 
level of the terrace with the small palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes. 

This smaller staircase shows hundreds of Persian. Median. 
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and Susian high officials and guards, in various postures, 
under arms, or waiting and conversing with each other, 
which remind us of the description in Pseudo- Aristoteles’ 
De Mundo of the Achsemenian palaces of Agbatana. 

The great staircase of the Apadana represents the Festival 
of the New Year : to the right the regiments of the Guards, 
the Horse Guards, the king’s chariot and other figures, awaiting 
the arrival, on the left wing, of the long procession of twenty- 
three different nations of the empire, offering their gifts 
or annual tribute to the great king. The enormous picture, 
arranged in three bands, of which the development would 
exceed 400 metres in length, is like an ethnographic museum 
full of most fascinating details, and is a study in itself. By 
comparison with thirty figures on the tombs of Darius and 
Artaxerxes II or III, above which their names are written, 
almost all the twenty-three nations of the tribute procession 
can be identified. It is, therefore, both as a historical and 
geographical document most important for our knowledge 
of the extent and essence of the Achsemenian empire, and. 
considered as a work of art. a monument, without which a 
proper understanding of Achaemenian culture cannot be 
appreciated. These sculptures are almost contemporary 
with the Parthenon friezes, yet they belong to another 
world. Achaemenian art is the very last and most glorious 
stage of the art of the Ancient East of which it is the absolute 
end. In spite of all its beauty and perfection it was doomed 
to perish. 

Among the small finds, not belonging to architecture and 
sculpture, is to be mentioned the discovery of two little 
archive chambers in the fortification wall : not apparently 
the archives of the State, but either military or judicial 
records. There are about 10,000 intact pieces, 10,000 more 
or less complete ones, and probably more than 10,000 
fragments. The shapes vary greatly, from the largest ever 
known to the smallest. They are mostly in Elamite cuneiform, 
and will require years of labour and study to be deciphered. 
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Among them are about 500 small pieces with Aramaic writing 
in ink. As an exception there was found one piece — perhaps 
there are more — in Phrygian letters and language. 

At the foot of the royal terrace, where the stones of a large 
window with the figures of a post-Achsemenian king and his 
queen were lying on the ground, a vast fire-temple has been 
excavated, with a number of Greek dedicatory inscriptions, 
probably of fire altars. In those inscriptions occur the oldest 
identifications of Zoroastrian deities with Greek gods. The 
date is, according to the type of the script, style of 
sculptures and some coins found in the ruins, very shortly 
after the time of Alexander. 

Probably Persepolis was merely a royal residence at all 
times, and the remains of monumental buildings in the plain 
below the terrace look more like annexes of the palaces 
than a town. The proper town appears to have been Istakhr, 
at a distance of about three miles. There some trial trenches 
have been made, with results so promising that the work 
will be continued. So far, the existence of three periods, 
early Muhammedan, Sasanian (or Parthian) and Aehsemenian, 
has been established. Older periods are expected. Among 
the finds are architectural remains which show a hitherto 
unknown mixture of purely Aehsemenian and purely Greek 
styles. They probably belong to the period immediately 
after the conquest, and show how the new ideas that invaded 
Persia at that time were adopted and implanted on traditional 
forms without any deeper understanding or real amalgamation. 
It is not unlike what is happening to-day. It is a style, 
interesting from the archaeological, and more so from the 
psychological, point of view, but one that had no hope of 
endurance. 

Old Persian art, as the last stage of Ancient Eastern art, 
died in the flames of Persepolis, in the fire raised by Alexander 
the Great. • 
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OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


^TT 

^3 

% 

•■s 

1 ? 

r 

*r 

w 

s 

3 

W 

rT 


a 

a 

I 

u 

ii 

r or r 
r or r 
l or l 
l or f 

. . e or e 

ai 

o or o 
a-u 
/ca 
kha 

g« 

gha 

na 

ca or cha 1 

cha or eh ha 1 

ja 

jhu 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

1 In modern Indian languages only. 
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. . . 

dha 


na 

v 

pa 

T* . . . 

pha 


ba 


bha 

* 

m a 


ycc 

T 

ra 


la 


va 


6a 


m 


sa 

X - . 

ha 

35 

la or Za 

• (J.nttst'ar«) 

toI 

„ l or ~ 

* ( Anundsika ) 

7/1 J 

1 ( visarga ) . 

h 

X ( jihvamuliya ) ■ 

h 

« (upadhmaniya) 

h 

,£ ( avagraha ) 

i 

Udatta 

' 

Svarita 


Anudatta 

\ 


Additional for Modern Vernaculars 
^ ra 

X rha 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi c(jX,dT iartd (not karata), making; kal (not kala ), 

to-morrow. 

The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsilca and anusvdra and nun-i-ghunna — when these stand for nasal 
vowels— in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars: thus d, a, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


at beginning of word omit ; hamza elsewhere ’ or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by " or __ 


e 

r 

r 

j 

i 

j 

j 

u* 

A 

U* 

J 1 


b 

t 

t or th 
j or dj l 
A 

A or kh 
d 

d or dh 
r 
z 
s 

s or sh 

s 

d 


L 

£ 

i 


0 

J 

r 

cl 

} 

Jk 

1 


t or t 1 

z or « 1 
« 

g or </A 

/ 

9 

k 

l 

m 

n 

w or v 
h 

t or A 

y 


vowels " a, i, > u 


lengthened Y a, i, u 

also e and 6 in Indian dialects, ii and 6 in Turkish 
Alif maqsurcih may be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and J'’ aw, or ^ ai and j' au 
respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for l * > , z for 
J, and z for ^ 
wa?la 


1 Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for — in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should Is be transliterated by t or U by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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A final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus sx*j 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus sLo gundh. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

v P 

ip c, c, or ch 

z or zh 

<-J 9 

Turkish letters. 

, * < when pronounced as y, k is permitted 

< U n 

Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto, 
w’ or t 

i or ^ d 

j or j T 

( niin-i-ghunna ) ~ as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsika 

Pashto letters. 

s, i, ts or dz 

zh or g (according to dialect) 
n 

sh or kh (according to dialect) 


X 

Z 


N 1 = ’ 

2 V = b 

2 =& 

J! U = ‘9 or 3 

J =9 


j = d 

T j = d 

n a ~h 

1 s = w 


HEBREW 
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n 

n 

1! 


£.= g (or r) 


c= * 

3 

= p 

*0 

= / 

2 



I i = Z 


u* = ? 

•t 

cs = y 


(ji = d 

3 

d = k 

P 

(3 = & or q 

3 

= * 

1 

J = r 


J = ! 

V 

J- = s 

& 

C = m 

V 

= s 

: 

0 = w 

n 

o = < 

D 

o- = « 

n 

A = < 

V 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

For Chinese the use of the Wade system is requested, and 
for Japanese that of the R5maji-kwai (Romanization 
Society). 

Authors and Reviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journal 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of all names or single words. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 

Turkestan. VII : Government and Social 
Conditions. 

B. Documents (1, Officials ; 2, Classes and persons 
(also dwellings) ; 3, Agriculture and crops, registra- 
tion, taxation, survey ; 4, Travel and animals ; 
5, Objects and presents ; 6, Burial and mourning 
and other ceremonial ; 7, Medicine ; 8, Law ; 
9, Writing and letters). 

By F. \Y. THOMAS 
1. Officials. 

1. M.I. viii, 90 (wood, c. 16 X 1-5-2 era., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

>8 | : | rtse.rje.bIon.gyi.mchan.ka[b].du.bsk[o]spa [ 

“ Appointed to the note (mclian )- office of the head chief 
(rtse-rje), the Councillor.” 

Does nichan-l[h]ab mean note (or account) office ", 
secretariat ? Cf. what is said infra, p. 255, concerning the 
tshaii-blon. 

2. M.I. xl, 15 (wood, c. 11 X 1-5-2 cm., complete, slightly 
curved ; hole for string at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

>8 [ blon.Mdo.bzan.sa. | blon.po.gchig | 

“ Residence (sa) of Councillor Mdo-bzan : a Councillor." 
On sa see 1927, p. 558. 

3. M.I. xiv, 0017 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete, rather 
curved ; hole for string at r. : 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script, 
faint). 

>9 j : rtse.rje.dan.dgra.blon.la.g[th]ad.pah || 

JRAS. APRIL 1934. 


17 
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“ Consigned to the head chief and War-councillor (dgra- 
blori).” 

4. M.I. vii, 9 (wood, c. 9-9-5 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[i] I! ru.ha.chun | [2] dgra.blon 

“ Minor ru-na : War-councillor ( dgra-blon )." 

On ru-na-chuii see supra, 1933, p. 542. A dgra-blon is men- 
tioned further in M.I. xiv, 0011 ; xv, 0024 ; M.T. b. i, 0099. 

5. M.I. iv, 38 and 39 (wood, two pieces, upper and lower, 
together c. 9 X 2 cm. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >8 || Dgra.dog.Rji.rma.stan || '[C]u.d[e ?] ... [2] 
phyi . blon . du . bskos. 

“ Dgra-dog (?) Rji-rma-stan : Cu-de . . . appointed 
Exterior-Councillor ( phyi-blon).’ : 

Possibly the sense is “ in place of (start) Rji-rma ” ; but 
staii is elsewhere a complimentary affix. “ Exterior- 
Councillor ” means, no doubt, “ Councillor for affairs abroad ". 
The phrase phyi-blon-du-bskos recurs in M.I. iv, 426. 

Since the phyi-blon occurs in the Lha-sa inscriptions 
( JRAS ., 1911, pp. 133-5), while the dgra-blon does not, it is 
possible that the two designations are equivalent. 

6. M.I. xxiv, 0030 (paper, fol. No. 64 in vol., c. 14 x 5 cm., 
torn away at r. and bottom ; discoloured and stained ; 
11. 5 (+ some vowels of a sixth) of neat cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >8 || zan.lon.zal.ee. pa .. [blon.]Stag.b[z]re . . . 

“ Uncle-Councillor, Justicer, Councillor Stag-bzer.” 

In the Lha-sa inscriptions (ibid., p. 135) is mentioned a 
rgyal-zigs-chen-po-zal-ce-don-la Great King's Eye for the 
purpose of justice ”, which renders probable the view expressed 
supra (p. 100) that the rgyal-gzigs, mentioned 1928, pp. 574-5, 
and recurring in M.I. iii, 2 (a proper name here ?), xiv, 58a, 
61c, discharged legal functions. The khrim-bon ( khrims - 
dpon) mentioned in 1928, p. 560, would be a local judge of 
lowerrank. It would seem that the term bkah-lun “ command ” 
(1927, pp. 72-3) was also used personally (1928, p. 582) in 
the sense of “ judge 
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7. M.I. viii, 2 (wood, c. 22 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. : 11. 3 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ^ || myi . tliogs . par .brdzan.ba.dah | Be. ce. Stag, 
legs . dan . Dol . po . Bma . [st]on . zan . Ion . chen . po . blon . Klu 
[A 2] sgra[hi] . lus . kyi . rim . gro . la . rab . tu . rin[s . st]e |j Hbrog . 
vul . gan . na . mchis . [p]a . ga . tsas (sic) . dan . sbyor . la [A 3] gdug . 
mtshan . stod . la . gcig . nas . gcig . du . gzen . thob . la . rdzons . sig . 
ces || zan. Ion [B 1] chen. po.Kh[r]i. dog. rje. dan | blon.Rgyal . 
gtsug . sgrahi . sprin . ba Ulas.hbvuh.bas |j hdi.bzin.mjald 2 
[B 2] rgya .bzun. gzen. btab. nas || brdzan . bar . mdzad . cig |j 

“ To be sent without delay : in accordance with a message 
from Great Uncle-C’ouncillor [zan-lon-chen-po] Khri-dog-rje 
and Councillor Rgyal-gtsug-sgra to this effect : ‘ To Be-ce 
Stag-legs and Dol-po Rma-ston [and] Great Uncle-Councillor, 
Councillor Klu-sgra. of very long descent, wherever in the 
Hbrog country they are and with whatever matter occupied, 
by day and by night send up with admonition from one [man] 
to another,' accordingly on receipt of the delivered despatch 
arrange to send with admonition.'’ 

Be-ce and Dol-po are both, no doubt, local names : on the 
former see supra, on the latter the dictionaries. The Hbrog, 
nomads, are well known. It may be suspected that the persons 
mentioned are not mere local Tibetans of the Mlran region, but 
belonged to the Central Government. Councillor Khri-dog-rje 
is mentioned also in M.I. iv, 376. The “ admonition ” is to 
the successive couriers. 

In 1. A 3 the two imperatives separated bv la ( g'zen-thob-la - 
rdzohs-sig ) exhibit the regular idiom with la. On g'zen(n)-thob 
see S. C. Das' dictionary s.v. gzen ; on las-hbyun-bas, see supra. 
1927, pp. 79, 826. 

8. M.I. xxvii, 7 (wood. c. 1U5 x 2 cm. ; defective at top 1. ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ ... huhi.dgra.blon.dan.nos.pon.bzi.la | [2] mjal. 
par.bsgo.ba j 

“To be ordered to meet the War-Councillor and the four 


1 ba below line. 


2 d below line. 
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Regional-Officials ( hos-pon ) of [Little Nob] ” (or To the 
War-Councillor . . . : summons to meet ”). 

The hos-dpon seems to correspond to the anta-pala of San- 
skrit. He is mentioned further in xiv, 0011, 0012, and xiv, 7. 

9. M.I. xiv, 7 (wood, c. 10 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for string 
at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] || nos.bzi.nos.pon.rnams.la[. . . .] [2] gan bre.re | 

“ To the Regional-Officials of the four regions a carpet (gan, 
erroneous for gdan ?) each.” 

On gdan see infra, pp. 467-8. 

10. M.I. x, 5 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script, partly erased). 

. . . [c]an . khyir . htshol . cig 

“ . . . the cah-khyir should require.” 

On cah-khyir see supra, 1927, p. 75 n., 79 ; 1933, p. 550 ; 
since in the first of these occurrences he is a kind of stoh-dpon, 
he is, no doubt, of the same order. On his equivalence to 
nagaraka, nagara-raksa see supra, p. 97. 

11. M.I. xiv, 3 (wood, c. 9-5 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 1.1 of square dbu-can script). 

: tshar.dpon | Pah : kuh : tshan . | 

“ Pan-kuh, head of a parish (tshar)." 

On tshar see supn-a, 1930, pp. 50 sqq. The person is probably 
not a Tibetan, but a native, as is perhaps implied in the use of 
the honorific plural tshan (ibid., p. 72). 

12. M.T., c. iii, 0074 (wood, c. 13-5 x 1 cm., a slice, broken 
away at 1. and r. ; 1. 1 of neat, squarish dbu-can script). 

^ | : [BJde.gams.gyi.hdun.tsa.nas ... 

“ From the Assemblage of Bde-gams ...” 

In connection with Bde-gams a hdun-sa(tsa) “ general 
assemblage ”, has been mentioned in 1927, pp. 825-6. The 
general term for a council consultation, bkah-hgros, occurs 
ibid., and also pp. 821, 824, and 1928, p. 566. Bde-gams was 
in Tibet : the hdun-sa's in Gtsos-mo-glin (1928, p. 574) and 
Byehu-lin (ibid., p. 591) and Sel-than (1930, p. 71) 

1 glan ? 


were 
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perhaps all local conferences in Turkestan. As regards the 
spelling, it is possible that, whereas kdun-sa means the place 
of assembly, hdun-tsa = hdun-ma, the assembly itself. 
Sometimes (e.g., M.T. a. ii, 0076) the leading dpons are 
grouped together in such phrases as so-sohi-stoii-sdehi-dpon- 
sna “ the leading officials of the several Thousand-districts 

13. Ch. 86, ii (paper, on verso of fob No. 48 of volume liii, c. 
27-5 X 24 cm. : 11. 9 of good, cursive dbu-can script + 11. 3 
(a different hand) inverted). 

[1] ^ ][ chen.po.dgun. dan. hdra.pahi.za.sna.nas. thugs, 
bde . ham . myi [2] bde . mchid . yi . ge . las . siiun . gsol . zin . mchis . 
na.bkah.stsal.bar. ji.gnah ]| [3] spyan . zigs . dan | skyes.kyi. 
mtsan. mar. libras, khal.phyed. dan | Rgya.ras.yug.gchig. 
dan.hdi | [4] ghis. | 1 Ran. ke.Klu.goh. Isa 2 . gsol. zin. mchis. 
na . bzes . par . gslo 3 . zin . mchis || [5] bdag . chag . nan . pa . mchis . 
pas . rno . thog . pa . ma . mchis . par . hdi . skad . sfian . shuns . pa j 
[6] gsol. zes.bkah.hbab. tu. han. run. na | rje.blas.gyi.kha. 
tsham.zig.legs.pa.na | [7] bzun. bar. gslo. zin. mchis || 

[8] || nan. rje.po.blon.Mdo.brtsan. dan | blon.Mdo. 

bzan.dah | [9] blon.Khri.hjam.la jj [10] Zaii . zigs . gyi . mcliid . 
gsol.ba | [ Inverted ] [1] || Rog.tom.kyi.thar.kar.nas. 

bkyehi . phvag . rgya . phogste | Sa . chuhi . rtse . rje . dan [2] 
Rgya . sde . ghis . kyi . dpon . sna . la . sprih . ho . || hdir . ho . 
phral (phul ?) . Bde . Sah | [3] sun. gyis. gsol. na 

" [I am] submitting a written inquiry as to health, whether 
on the part of the Great Ones, equal to heaven, there exists 
happiness of mind or non-happiness : to send a word would be 
a favour. As a visitor's gift (spyan-[g]zigs) and with the title 
of a present (sJcyes-Tcyi-mts[Ji]an-ma) I am sending a half- 
load of fruit (or rice, hbras) and one roll of Chinese 
cotton, these two. I am asking them from Ran-ke Klu- 
gon, and I beg you to accept them. That your humble 
servant, being ineffective, should thus [merely] send inquiry 
as to health deserves indeed a reprimand : I beg His 
Excellency ( rje-bbs ) kindly ( legs-pa-na ) for a while ( tsam-zig ) 
1 re here crossed out. 2 Compendious for las. 3 = gsol. 
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to forbear (kka-bzun-bar) {or I beg you kindly to secure H.E.’s 
forbearance . . .?). 

“ To Interior Councillor Mdo-brtsan and Councillor Mdo- 
bzan and Councillor Khri-hjam : letter-petition of Zan-zigs. 

“ [ Inverted ] Despatched from Thar-kar in Rog-tom with 
signature attached : addressed to the Cliief-in-command 
{rtse-rje) of Sa-cu and the leading officials ( dpon-sva ) of the 
two Chinese districts (sde). Here on the present date ( h o- 
phral) Bde San-sun submits [it]." 

Copy of a letter sent to Sa-cu from Thar-kar in Rog-tom, 
both unknown ; Thar-kar is perhaps not a proper name, and 
Rog-tom may mean the “ Rog Thousandf-district] The 
two [Stoii-]dpons of the two Chinese [»SVo«-]sde's may belong 
to two of the districts noted supra (p. 94). In the last sentence 
Bde San-sun, if it is really a proper name, means San-sun of 
Bde (a province of Mdo-smad), on which see supra (p. 97). 
The person Klu-gon has a name resembling that of the 
Tibetan minister Klu-khon, celebrated in a Lha-sa Edict edited 
and translated by Col. Waddell ( JRAS ., 1910. pp. 1255 sqq.) : 
the surname Ran-ke seems to be unknown : but cf. Sud-ke 
and Hel-Jce. The endorsement may have been added on the 
original in the course of a transmission through the Bde 
centre, which would be a geographically interesting circum- 
stance. It will be noted that here the rje-blas (with s in 
the nominative as elsewhere, e.g. 1927, pp. 72-4) is perhaps, 
but not necessarily, the naii-rje-po of Sa-cu. 

The letter is an instance of the actually avowed (p. 500) 
principle of sending a polite letter (suan-SHuns) to " mark 
time ”, when there is nothing definite to report. 

Spyan-zigs (— Sk. updyana “a visitor's gift”, 1930, 
pp. 88, etc.) and bkah-hbab , " reprimand ” (1930, p. 278), 
have occurred previouslv. 

The above citations illustrate the use of the expressions : — 
rje-bla[s], “ Excellency." 

rtse-rje, “ chief in command ” (° chu-itu , !i minor chief ”). 
zan-lon ( chen-po ), Uncle(noble)-Councillor.” 
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blon , “ Councillor " ; nak-rje[-po] or nah-blon (1927. p. 59), 
“ Interior-Councillor ” ; phyi-bJon or dgra-blon . “ Exterior, 
or War-Councillor." 

rgyal-gzigs or zal-che[-pa], bkah-luii, also spyan-ched-po. 

" King’s Eye ”. " Justicer ”, " Great Eye ”. 
dpon. “official” ; stoii-dpon (Sk. mhasra-pati) . also stok-sde. 
“ Thousand-[district]-commander ” ; kos-dpon. " regional 
commander”: khrims-dpon. "judge,” or bkuh-luk : khrcd- 
dpon (-M.I. lviii, 006). " tax-master ” ; tshar-dpon, " parish- 
head”; cak-khyir. chaii-h/ur. ‘"city mayor." ordinarily 
a stok-dpon. 

To these we may add stom-gyak (1928, p. 563). probably 
only the old local name (tomya of the Kharosthl) of the stok- 
dpon ; jo-co ( rjo-cho . etc., 1927. p. 67 : 1928, pp. 566. 585 : 
1930, pp. 73. 272. 292), a similar equivalent of rise-rje ; yul- 
mthoii (1928, p. 585. and M.T., 0544) or yul-gzigs (1930. p. 73. 
and M.I. iii, 0068) the local surveyor or overseer. 

The ban, zaii-po, zaii-ehen-po is. as we have seen (supra. 
p. 99, n.) the " Uncle " or noble, and the maii-po-rje (1927. 
p. 57) the feudal prince or tribal head. 

The state officials of Tibet, as cited in the Lha-sa inscriptions 
(JR AS.. 1911. pp. 433-5) include the blon-po-chen-po. nak- 
blon, phyi-blon, blon-phyi-pa, mhan-\d]pon, blrahi-phrin-blon- 
chen-Tcablon ( i: correspondence councillor ”), rtsis-pa-chen-po 
(■‘census, or finance, minister”) and the rgyal-[g]zigs-cheu- 
po-zal-ce-don-h (” minister of justice, or law "). To the 
rtsis-pa might correspond the local tshaii-lon (1927. p. 67) of 
the Sa-cu state. 

The general term for "government - ’ is tniian. to which 
belong the above miian-blon and the expression nmun-gyi- 
hbaiis, “government subject or convict.” We have reference 
to the Bod-hyi-miian. " Tibetan authorities ” (M. Tagli. b. ii. 
0066), and to the Li-miian “ Khotan authorities ". Chab-srid 
is the authority of an official, but especially of the king, who 
is said (1927. p. 56) to proceed to the Ha-za country "to 
take over the government ” : metonvmouslv the phrase 
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may mean a “ state ”, even geographically. Mndh-ris, 
“ authority-line ’’ (boundary ; cf. yul-ris, “ local boundary,” 
mkhar-ris , “ city boundary ”), naturally means frontier ” 
between states, provinces, etc. (cf. 1928, p. 557 ; 1930, 

p. 255) ; but this also comes to mean “ state ” or “ province 
as in Mitah-ris Hkhor-gsum (vulgo, Nari Khorsum), and even 
the property or possession of a person or community. 

2. Classes and Persons (also Dwellings) 

14. M.I. xiv, 0011 (wood, c. 21 x 2-2-5 cm., broken away at 
lower 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f- 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, in part faint and smudged). 

[A 1 ] 'S |[ dah . ltar . dgrah . blon . dan . zih . pon . -o . . bla . 
[stsisna] . do . chig . [sky — ].[skya(sla ?)].sa.hdi [A 2] . 
[tshajlma . bskos . pah . las . khon . [skyahi ?] . myi . gsold . pahi 1 . 
sg — . [B 1] . . . rah . khri . siiar . yah . zih . pon . dah . dgrah . blon . 
htshal . htshal[d] . [to ? ?] [B2] [s]ug . lasu . bgyi . [bahi ?].nam. 
drod . kyah . mtshal (mchis ?) | [rho ?].yan.thog | dra.gu . . . 

“ The present War-councillor and the landlords have already 
calculated. . . . After the assignment of rations . . . this land 
for the present harvest, the harvestmen petitioned . . . 
‘ Previously, whenever the landlords and War-councillor have 
required, we made no trouble about being set to work. Also 
we are competent . . .' 

The defectiveness of the text occasions a partly conjectural 
rendering. 

The zih-pon (1928, p. 576 ; cf. zih-bdag, infra, p. 266) 
is the landlord, in contrast to the zih-pa, or cultivator, who 
is here a skyahi-myi, “ harvester.” On nam[s]-drod , ‘'trouble,” 
see 1927, p. 82 ; on tshal-ma (1927. p. 839, etc.) and bskos 
see supra, 1933. pp. 386-7. 

. . . rah-kkri is not clear. For mtshal read ma-htshal? 
The interposition of the " Foreign War-councillor ” is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that to the Tibetans Shan-shan was 
conquered country and the population “ enemy ” or foreign. 

1 paho ? 
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15. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0017 (wood, c. 11-5 X 1 cm., cut to a 
point at 1., cut away at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

. . . m.zes || stsan.hdren.Ha.za 

“ . . . grain-conveyor the Ha-za . . 

The business of conveying grain ( stsaii-kdren ) is several 
times referred to ; see 1930, p. 89, and M.I. xiv, 119. It must 
have occupied many persons. 

16. M.I. ix, 1 (wood, c. 9 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for string 
at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

|| z[o]n . K[lu] . htus | 

“ Merchant ( zoii ) Klu-hdus.“ 

The same person is mentioned in vii, 896 ( ^ [ : | zon. [Klu] 

. . .). 

17. M.I. xiv, 0051 (wood, c. 10-5 x T5 cm., cut away to a 
point at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto + 1 (a different 
hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] >8 | . | Bya 1 . nad . rmah . rog . ba (rogs ?) [B] 
myi . gnis | 

“ Bya-nad, horse(camel ?)-attendant. Two persons.” 

On rtnan-rogs (cf. rta-rogs) see 1930, pp. 73, 290. 

18. M.I. xiv, 50 (wood, c. 8-5 X 2-5 cm., slightly broken 
away at 1. lower corner ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

*8 || Bag . Mdo . stoii | 

“ Bag Mdo-stoii. ' 

The sense of Bag is unknown. It is probably a clan or family 
name ; see infra, p. 259. 

19. M.I. xiv, 15 (wood, c. 9 X 1-5 cm., broken away at 
r.. lower corner ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

^ || sa. stoii. Sail. sme [ 

Sa-stoh recurs as a title in M.I. xiv, 121 ; xxvi, 2 ; and 
M. Tagh. 0380 ; the dictionary gives the meaning “ desert ”, 
and so it might mean “ desert man ” ; but possibly it is for 
sa-ston in the sense of " guide " (sa-mkhan, infra, p. 466). 

20. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0015 (wood, c. 13 x T5-2 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r. : 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

1 d here crossed out. Is Bya-na a place-name ? 
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>® | . j yul . tsan . | gcig | 

" A local magnate (or a business man). - ’ 

A document belonging to the Munich Ethnographical 
Museum (FK 1023) mentions a yul-[d]pon "local lord” 
or " local authority This is perhaps a caller's " card 

21. M. Tagh. b. i. 0010 (wood. c. 12 x 2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 of cursive dbu-can script -f- 1 con- 
sisting of two quasi-circles). 

[1] *8 || gu . rib . Snan . la . rgyug || [2] o o 

" Sla ve Sna P . la . rgyug. 

The meaning "slave” is conjectural: see -supra, 1930. 
p. 258. The word is not infrequent. The circles perhaps 
indicate chastisement, as in 1930. p. 49. 

22. M.I. xiv. 45 (wood. c. 8-5 x 2-5 cm., complete : hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] *8 || 2 a p . l 0[1 , dan . yul . myi . las [2] gdan . g-var . 
por . bsdu . bah | 

" Carpet to be collected on loan from the Uncle-Councillor 
and people of the district.” 

23. M.I. iv, 17 (wood. c. 23 X 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 11. 2 
recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[Al] ^ | : | ze . dahi . lug . rip . du . kha . bstan . pa | 
Ivhyi . cup . la . khre . do | Kyad . nag . la . bre . gap | [A 2] 
van . Khyi . chun . bre . gan | dge . bsnen . la . bre . phye 1 . 
dan . gsum | Hphan . legs . la . bre . phve . da[n] [B]do | Ron . 
po . ban . de . la . bre . gap . | Sog . po . la . bre . lna | 

" Promised ... as price of a sheep : To Khvi-cun millet, 
two : to Kyad-nag a full bre : again to Khyi-cuP a full 
bre ; to the lav-worshipper ( updsaka ) three bre less one-half : 
to Hphan-legs two bre less one-half : to monk ( ban-de ) Ron-po 
a full bre ; to Sog-po five bred' 

The meaning of ze-da is not apparent : is it = zed 
"damaged". Ron-po and Sog-po are probably both tribal 
or national names. In consideration of the Sogdian colony 
of the seventh century a.d. (Pelliot in Journal Asiatique, 

1 = phyed. 
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xi, vii (1916), pp. Ill sqq.), it is possible that Sog, which 
recurs in the documents, denotes a Sogdian (in later times 
a Mongol). 

24. M.I. xxxiii, 1 (wood, c. 5) x 1 cm., broken away at 1. ; 
hole for string at r. ;. 11. 2 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A. 1J . . . gnas . gtsug . lag . khan 1 . gi . rkyen . sa . shon . : 
pve 2 . dan . bcu . gsum [A 2] . ] na . n[ih] . slad 3 . kvis . 
khrug . pa . dag . gis . bstsald . nas . | hba[bs] [B 1] . . dge . 
hdun . [rkyejn . pahi . htsho . ba . khab . sos . ma . hbyor . 
par . gyur . [nas] [B 2] bdag . chag . drug . rkyen . d[r]u[n] . 
[m]chis . nas | sku . yon . htshal [B 3] . . . [1] . da . ltar . Lha • 
ris . gyi . dpon . snail (snas ?) . | Lha . ris . gyis . dge . hdu[nj 

‘ c The lands belonging to this monastery were formerly 
thirteen less one-half. Last year, owing to disturbances 
through quarrels ( rtsad-hjis ?), the rent (hbabs) . . . the liveli- 
hood of those belonging to the Samgha was not supplied by 
the householders (?). We six residents (rkyen-druii) require 
a benefactor ( sku-yon ). At present the chief officials (dpon- 
sna) of Lha-ris . . . the Samgha of Lha-ris. . . . ? 

On rkyen. “ property,” see 1928, p. 581, etc. ; rkyen-sa 
— “ proprietary land ”. Khab-so, which occurs in the Ladak 
Chronicle (Francke, Antiquities of Western Tibet , ii, p. 77), 
denotes perhaps the dwellers in mansions (khab). the rich. 

25. M.I. x, 4 (wood, c. 11 X 1-5-2 cm., broken away at 1., 
irregularly broken away at bottom ; hole for string at r. : 
11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[!]••■ [k]yab . gyi . sde . yug . pa . mo . Bag . za . Mil — n . 
mo . [2] | . . . . [s] . . [m]chid . gslo . bah 

“ [xvatch \- tower regiment : widow Bag-za Mn — n-mo . . . 
letter petition.” 

On za with clan-names of women see 1927, p. 832. It is 
perhaps = bzah “ wife ”, which is similarly employed : 
wife of Bag (cf. p. 257) family.” 


1 khan below line. 


= phyed. 


3 rtsad ? 
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26. M.I. xiv, 40 (wood, c. 8 x 1-5 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 1.1 of largish, square dbu-can script). 

gyar.po.G[u].c[un], | 

“ Borrower (lender ?) Gu-cun.” 

27. M.I. xiv, 43 (wood, c. 10 x 1-5 cm., complete, rather 
curved ; hole for string at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script, 
faint). 

^ || ce.se 1 .Ba. spon | 

“ Lady Ba-spon.” 

Ce-se, which occurs elsewhere in the form ce-'ze, is perhaps 
a feminine corresponding to jo-cho “ chief ”, etc. In M.I. xxxii, 
5 m, we read che-'ze-cken-mo-yam-sras “great lady, mother 
and son ” ; in M.I. 0028 Cuii-brdzaii-che-'ze-cag, “ Cun- 
brdzan and lady ” ; in M.T. 0503 tsha-bo-Btsan-ra-daii-che- 
ze-Lha-Mem, “grandson Btsan-ra and lady Lha-ldem” ; 
in M. Tagh. a. iv, 00151 . . . jo-bo-Klu-bzan-dah-ce-ze-Gtsug- 
Idem. 

Adding to the classes here instanced some others previously 
exemplified, we may arrange as follows : — 

(а) General : hbaiis (also drnaiis, 1927, p. 82 ; 1928, p. 73), 
“subject” (in a state); miian-gy i -h ban s , “government 
subject ” or convict (1928, p. 556) ; Iha-yi-hbaiis or Iha- 
hbaiis (1927, p. 829 ; 1928, p. 89), “ god's servant ” or temple 
slave ; shu-bla (1927, p. 66 ; 1928, p. 86 ; also in M.I. xliii, 
0014; xliv, 4; M.T. c. iv, 0030), “magnate"’; yul-btsan, 
" local magnate ” ; khab-so, “ mansion-dweller ” ; las-myi 
(M.I. vii, 2 and 64 ; xiv, 4 ; M.T. 0605), “ workman ” ; 
bran (1928, p. 576), “ servant ” ; na-bran, “ house servant 
(ibid., p. 560); gu-rib, “slave”; spyugs (1927, p. 819), 
“ banished man ” ; ce-'ze, “ lady ” ; gner, “ steward ” (1931, 
p. 812) ; byan-po, “ cook (usually military) ; yug-pa-mo, 
“ widow ” ; yul-myi (p. 258 and 1928, p. 573), “ local people.” 

(б) Connected with agriculture: zin-dpon , “landlord”; 
zih-pa, “ cultivator ” ; g'zi-mhhan (1927, p. 79), “ peasant ” (?) ; 
chan-pa (1928. p. 573), “field-watchman"; stsaii-hdren, 

1 Co-sa ? 
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“ grain conveyor ” ( quasi “ carter ”) ; siii-thuii (1928, p. 582), 

stick-gatherer.” 

(c) Connected with animals and travel : see infra, pp. 466-7. 

(d) Other professions : on sman, “ physician,” rtsig. 
‘‘lawyer,” yi-ge-pa. “scribe,” see infra (p. 273); glu-myi 
(1930, p. 74) should be “ singer ”, zahs-mgar (infra, p. 473) 
“ coppersmith ”. 

(e) Religious: mkhan-po, “abbot”; ban-de (the usual 
term), Buddhist dge-sloii or monk (bkiksu) ; dge-bsnen, “ lav 
adherent ( updsaka ) ” : dben or sben, “ hermit ” ( dben-sa 
“hermitage”, 1927, pp. 59-60); spod or htul-maii (gtul). 
“ascetic” (ibid., pp. 71-2); bon-po, “a Bon worshipper” 
(infra, p. 482-3) ; Um-bon-po, “ a deva-bon worshipper ” 
(ibid.). On tshos-khur(ii), “painter” (??), khur-skya, and 
ho-peii, see infra, p. 481. 

In this connection we may take note of the designations of 
cities and places of residence : — 

mkhar, “ city,” the general term, perhaps, implying 
fortification ; skun-khar (later sku-mkhar), “ citadel ” or 
“ fortress ” (1928, p. 566, etc.) ; khrom, “ mart ” or “ city ” 
(1927, p. 832; 1931, p. 830), khrom-chen-po, “great city” 
(1927, p. 877, etc.); groii-khyer, “great city”; groh-rdal. 
“hamlet”; bran (1931, p. 812), “dwelling-place”; pho- 
braii, " palace ” or house of king, noble, or high official (1927, 
pp. 56, 58, 72, etc.) ; braii-sa, “station on (mountain) route ” 
(1931, p. 812) ; khan, “ house ” or “ hut ” (1928, p. 582) : 
gtsug-lag-khaii, “monastery”; khab. “mansion”; mthoii- 
khab (khyab), “watch-tower ” (1928, pp. 559, etc.) ; to which 
we may append mdad, “monument,” and baii-so, “ tomb ” 
(1928, pp. 579-81), dben-sa, “ hermitage ” (1927, pp. 59, 61). 
Hits, “ park ” (1927, pp. 59, 61), gdan and gdan-sa, “ divan ” 
(1927, p. 71 ; 1930, p. 76, etc.) ; gam, “ posting station." 

3. Agriculture and Crops, Registration, Taxation. 

Survey 

(a) Agriculture and Crops 

28. M.I. xxv, 001 (paper, fol. A”o. 65 in vol., c. 27 x 16 cm., 
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fragmentary on all sides ; 11. 14 of scrawled cursive dbu-ean 
script). 

[1] dmag . pon . gi . zih . dor ... [2] . . . gcig .... -run . 
g — h . dkar . [phy]e .... [R]g[-]d . ma[n] . gi . zifn] . dor . 
gci[g] [3] . . . [ph]ye 1 . dan . gnis | Gnag . Phru . bo . dor . 
phyed . dan . gnis . [Pa 3 . bjzans . kyi . dor . gcig [ Nag . 
sod . du . . . [4] . . . gi . [zih . dor . phyed] | Sp[e] . brtsan . gi . 
dkar . tu . rmos . pah | mag . pon . gi . zi[n . do]r . gcig ' 
Spyan . gi . zin . dor . gcig . . . [5] . . . dmag . pon . gi . zin . 
dor . gcig | yar . phugs . dor . gcig | Nam . legs . kyis . dkar . 
tu . rmos . pa . . . [6] . . . dor . gnis | Li 3 . Rgya . Llia . lod . 
kyis . dkar . tu . rmos . pah | dgra . blon . zih . dor . gnis | 
rnhan . gi . zin . dor . . . [7] . . . — is 4 . dkar . tu . rmos . pah | 
bgrun . rdzih . nah . dor . phye . dan . bzi | mnan . zih . dor . 
gnis | Gnag . Ra . ba . dor . gcig . . . [8] . . . gi . zih . dor . 

phyedan . gsum | Dpal . po . legs . gis . dkar . tu . rmos 

nis [ Gnag . [Rn]ah | . . . [9] . . . dor . phye . dan . gnis | To . 

nes . dkar . tu . rmos . pah | bgrun . rdzih . dor . gnis 

[bgrun . rdzih] . . . [10] . . . tsan . gi . dor . phyed [ Gnag . 
Kha . bzans . gi . dor . gcig | [i?]god . ch- . dor . g . . . [11] 
. . . gs . dkar . bgrun . rdzih . dor . gcig | Gdag . Rgod . nih . 
gi . zin . dor . gcig . . . [12] . . . kar . bgrun . rdzih . dor . 
phyed . dan . gnis | rud . pon . gi . zi . . . [13] . . . r . phyed | 
Grol . [th]ar . gis . dkar . [tho]g . d — . st . . . [14] . . . Rtse . 
rgod . do[r] . phye . dan . gsum .... 

“ [1] The General’s land, team . . . [2] . . . one . . . wheat, 
half . . . [R]g[-]d-ma[n]’s land, one team. [3] . . . one and a half : 
Gnag Phru-bo, one and a half teams ; [Pa-b]zans, one 
team. In Nag-sod ... [4] ... ’s land, a half team : ploughed 
by Sp[e]-brtsan for wheat. The General's land, one team ; 
the Spyan’s land, one team . . . [5] . . . The General’s land, one 
team ; upper end (?), one team : ploughed by Nam-legs for 
wheat . . . [6] . . . two teams : ploughed by Chinaman Lha-lod 
for wheat. The Foreign Councillor's land, two teams ; 

1 = phyed. 

3 Li ? crossed out ? 


2 Kha ? Rla ? 

4 toJis 1 
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government land, . . . teams ... [7] ploughed by . . . for wheat. 
In “ drained-pond (a place?) three and one -half teams; 
government land, two teams ; Gnag Ra-ba, one team ... [8] 
. . .'s land, two and a half teams : ploughed by Dpal-po-legs 
for wheat . . . two ; Gnag Rnah [9] . . . one and a half 
teams : ploughed by To-ne for wheat. ‘ Drained-pond,’ two 
teams . . . ' drained-pond . . . [10] . . . tsan's half team. 
Gnag Kha-bzans, one team. In Rgod, . . . team . . . [11] 
. . . wheat, ' drained-pond one team. Gdag Rgod-nin's 
land, one team . . . [12] . . . wheat, : drained-pond one and 
a half teams. The Horn-commander's land . . . [13] ... a 
half : by Grol-[thar], wheat crop . . . [14] . . . Rtse-rgod, two 
and a half teams. . . 

It seems possible that in these cases the word “team “ or 
“ yoke " (dor) is used as a measure of land, “ as much as two 
strong oxen could plough from morn to night’ - , see infra, 
p. 266 ; the word, however, does occur in its literal sense 
(1927, p. 817, and see the dictionaries) and, as previously 
(1928, p. 562) suggested, the teams may have been supplied 
for the farmers' use ; but the ” half -team ” is then a difficulty. 

The “ white (dkar), which we have rendered “ wheat "’, is 
probably the “ white grass of the Ts‘ien Han Shu (cf. Wylie, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, x. p. 25). The 
document contains some obscure phrases — yar-phugs, “ upper 
corner,” hgruh-rdziii , “drained pond"; also gnag-ra-ba, and 
gdag-rgod-nin, which may not be personal names. Spyan 
is perhaps a short equivalent of Rgyal-gzigs, “ the King's 
Eye On Xag-sod and Rtse-rgod see supra, 1928, 
pp. 561 sqq.. 590 ; on the ru-dpon, 1933, p. 388. The mention 
of the General's land, the Horn-commander’s land, the Foreign 
Councillor's land, and infra (p. 273) the Tax-account 
Clerk's land, suggests a system of salary by way of jdgir 
allotments. 

29. M.I. xxviii. 0028 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script, 
faint). 
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[A 1] >8 || gcig | ltan (Ihan ?) . sogs . gyi . zin . dor . 
g[cig] ... [A 2] kyi . zin . dor . phyed | Stag . chun . [gyis] . 
rmos . pa | [Na]g . so [d] . . . [B 1] kyi . zin . dor . gnis | rn . 
pon . gyi . zin . dor . gcig | zin . [B 2] lag . las . dor . gcig | 
Khrom . phan . gyis . rmos . pa |j 

“ . . . one. Bale man's land, one team . . . land of . . . 
half-team : ploughed by Stag-chub. [In] Nag-sod. land of 
. . . two teams : the Horn-eommander's land, one team. 
From extra-piece ( lag = lhag ?) of land, one team : ploughed 
by Khrom-phan.” 

The expression “ from extra piece . . .” suggests that the 
above is a fragment of a list of returned, teams, and thus favours 
the literal interpretation of dor : see also the next document. 

30. M.I. xlv, 3 (wood, c. 14-5 x 1-5-2 cm., cut away at top 
and (?) bottom ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 1 (a different 
hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 | ; | Khu . [cun (bur ?)] | Khu . rtan . rman(d ?) 1 . 
pa | gstsah . gi . yi . ge . chu . nu . hi . zin . [A 2] dor . gsum | 
[B, inverted ] log . mvi . gdug 

[A] “ Tilled by Khu-cun, Khu-rtan : small letter land 
crop, three teams. [B] Are not returned." 

The Khu-cun “ Little Khu ” would be a subdivision of the 
Khu tribe, whereof the chieftain was Khu-Mctii-po-rje : for 
similar expressions see supra, 1927, p. 57. Rmad is doubtless 
derived from rmed or rmod “ plough ’* or " till ”. c ' Small 
letter land crop ” will refer to a system of accounts ; cf. 
yi-ge-ched-po below (p. 496). On " are not returned ”, which 
might, however, relate to the tiller, see supra. 

31. M.I. vii, 21 (wood, c. 8 x 1-5-2 cm., rather pointed at 1., 
broken away at r. ; 1. 1 recto of largish dbu-can script + 2 verso 
in a smaller, scrawled hand, rubbed and faint). 

[A] Gsas . ko[l ?]. 

[B 1] . . . hdus . la | dor . gsu[m] . . . [B 2] [hkh]o[n] . 
gyi . glehu . [z]i[n] . dor . g . . . 


1 — rmed ? 
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“ [A] Gsas-ko[l ?] [B 1] To . . . hdus, three teams . . . 
[B 2] . . . hkhon’s rough land, three teams.” 

The word glehu, which has occurred supra , recurs in the 
Tibetan Chronicle, 1. 253, Ston-sdehi-glehu-thogsla-khral-pa- 
gu-ru-spugs ; also in M.I. xvi. 005. and M.T. c. iii. 0066. 
It is perhaps identical with gle. noted supra, 1930. p. 259. 

32. M. Tagli. c. ii, 0017 (wood, c. 15 x T5 cm., complete ; 
11. 2 redo -f 2 verso of ordinary cursive dhu-can script ; hole 
for string at r.). 

[A 1] |j Dgyes : sde : po . Khri : ma . rjes : la : Yul : skves : 
ki : gso [A 2] 1 : ba : gzi : hdir : mchis . pa . Li : gzi : dan : 
Bod gzi [B 1] r . rba 1 : myi : hthun : na : Li . gzi : dum : 
pa : hga : zig : tshold [B 2] te : skur : cig : ra : ran : ba : hga : 
btsal : te : ma : lions : na : myi : run 

“ To Khri-ma-rjes of the Dgyes regiment : petition of 
Yul-skves. I have come to this place. As in the KhotanI 
land and the Tibetan land the rba does not correspond, send 
demanding a piece of the KhotanI land. If no one comes to 
demand some satisfactory rba. it is not well (or if some satis- 
factory rba shall be required, it [will be] not well in future).” 

The reference is, no doubt, to some local assignment of land 
where Khotanls and Tibetans were in joint occupation. What 
rba denotes is not clear ; possibly it is a miswriting for rtsiva 
“ grass Ma-hons-na may mean “ in the future ". On 
Dgyes. see 1933, p. 554. 

33. British Museum Or. 8212 (194«) 2 (paper, c. 305 > 
15 cm., complete : 11. 7 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >8 || khyihi . lohi . dpyid || Bam . San . tshen . kyi . 
skya . zin . Hve . gu . na . zin . slab . bu . gsum . la . dor . 
gchig [2] mchis . pa | Wan . Bui- . hdo . la . mtliun . mob . 
du . phyed . mar . khre . rmor . stsal . te || myi . bias . ni . 
mnam . bar . [3] bgyi . bar . bgyis || rmon . pa . dab . sug . 
spyad . ni . Bur . hdos . sbyar . bar . bgyis j| khrehi . thog . 

1 rtsa / 

- Photograph procured with the assistance of Dr. L. D. Barnett, Keeper 
of the Department, who has kindly also given permission for publication. 

JRAS. APRIL 193-t. 18 
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ni 1 . [4] ji . byun . ba . pbyed . mar . bgo . bar . bgyis | pahi . 
dpan . la | Sag . Dge . legs . dan . Son . Hvve . hdo . [5] la- 
stsogs . pahi . dpan . rgya . dan . zin . bdag . San . tshen . 
gyi . sug . rgyas . btab . pah || slad . kyis . [6] Bur . hdos . 
zin . snams . n 2 bgyiste | zin . bdag . gud . na . zig . byun . 
bar . gyur . na j Sail . tshen . gis [7] mchid . gyis . htshal . 
bar . bgyis || (3 smudged seal impressions). 

“ Spring of the Dog year : Bam Saii-tshen having in Hve-gu 
crop land, one team (dor) in three small enclosures, entrusted 
it to Wan Bur-hdo to plough for millet in partnership ( thun - 
moh-du), at one-half ; it is to be worked on a level with the 
previous man ( myi-bla . i.e. the previous tenant). Plougher 
and hand-labour ( sug-spyad ) to be supplied by Bur-hdo. 
The resultant ( ji-byuh-ba ) harvest of millet is to be divided 
in halves. In witness whereof the attestation-seals ( dpaii - 
rgya) of Sag-Dge-legs and Son Hvve-hdo and the rest and the 
hand-signature of the landlord ( zih-bdag ), San-tshen, are 
attached. Subsequently if any loss (gud) shall have taken 
place through Bur-hdo neglecting (snams?) the land, San- 
tshen is to make a demand in writing ( mehid-gyis-htshal-ba ).” 

A very clear and complete document. The letting by a land- 
lord (zin-bdag = zih-dpon) to a tenant, who is required to 
raise a crop of millet not falling below the level of the previous 
tenant, is attested by witnesses and signatures : the crop is 
to be halved, and in the event of a falling-off or loss the land- 
lord is to make a protest. The term dor “ team ” seems clearly 
here to denote a measure of land. Slan-bu may be connected 
with sloh, “ erect,’' and mean “ fence " or “ enclosed land ” ; 
cf. slan-kha. “shelf ” or “ stand Snams : cf. 1928, p. 569. 

As the document comes from the hidden library of 
Tun-huang, it is not surprising that the clan-names Bam, 
Wan, Sag, Son are included among those previously elicited 
(1928, pp. 91 sqq.). The personal names also are accordant, 
being all, no doubt, Chinese, except that of Sag Dge-legs, 
a Tibetan, who seems actually to recur in that list. 

1 Crossed out. 2 h(z) crossed out. 
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The place Hve-gu, doubtless in the Sa-cu district, is not yet 
identified : = Wei-wu (Chavannes, T'ovng-pao , 1905, p. 525) ? 

34. M.I. ix, 15 (wood, c. 21 x 1-5 cm., cut away at top ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto + 1 (+ vowel-signs of a second) 
rerso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] | pah . Idum . ra . Ihu . brgyad . cig . Xob . chu . riu . 
na . mcis . pa | ban . de . Byan . cub . snin . po . rmed [B 1] 
rmed . pa . las || ban . de . tshe . hdahs . pa |j bdag . nan . 
pahi . ston . sde . dan 1 . zaii . drun . yan 2 . lags . na [B 2] hdi 

“ There being in Little Xob some eight pieces of patrimonial 
garden land, these were cultivated by the ban-de Byan-cub- 
snin-po. The ban-de being deceased, as the Thousand -district 
and Uncle-officials are [under the charge] of my humble 
self (or " in view of vour humble servant's being Thousand- 
governor and Uncle (noble) official ') . . 

Ldum-ra, "vegetable enclosure. " garden, or orchard, recurs 
in M.I. xxi. 6. 

The objection to the bracketed rendering is that 
grammatically it requires bdag-iian-pa , not c pahi. On the 
Stoii-sde see supra, pp. 93-4, 255. 

35. M.I. ii, 005 (wood. c. 18 x 2 cm., broken away at r. ; 
11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ^ | : | hbrug . gi . lohi . sa . bon . dan . zin . pah . 
brgyags . th[o]g[i] . gro . las . god . pah | khal . [phye ?] . . . 
[A 2] Klu . dgos . gyi . brgyags . khal . phyed | sa . bon . 
khal . gcig . bre . bzi | ba . phye . rgvu . bre . do | Lha . 
le[gs] . . . [B 1] rin . bre . brgyad | sde . rjes . bre . bchu . 
gnis | zi[n] . thog . las . jo . bo . Btsa[n . b]zah . la . nas . 
khal . g[su] . . . [B 2] gsum j Xob . chu . nur . khre . khal . 
gnis . [drjans | Ka . dag . khre . las . Lha . [g]un . rta . rin . 
du . [khal] . . . [Between B 1 and B 2] sde [gran ? ?] 

" Seed and farmer's provisions for the Dragon year paid from 
the harvest wheat, loads ... To Klu-dgos, provisions, half 
a load, seed one load, four bre. cattle 3 flour-stuff two bre. 

1 dan below line. 2 ft below line. 

3 Or is ba-phye a miswriting for bag-phye, “ flour ” ? 
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To Lha-legs, price . . eight bre. Bv the District-chief twelve 
bre. From the field-harvest : To my lord Btsan-bzah, barley 
. . . three loads. Millet conveyed to Little Nob, two loads. 
From the Ka-dag millet, to Lha-gun for price of a horse, 
loads ..." 

This document illustrates the process of distribution of 
cereals by way of wages, payments, and for seed. The 
distribution will not always have been direct ; we have seen 
examples of distribution by way of drafts and circular orders 
and also of assignment and prescript. But the country must, 
nevertheless, have been covered with the storage granaries, 
for which we have found the name stsah-gam, corresponding 
to the draiigas of the Kharosthl documents, which also are 
seen (e.g. in Nos. 272, 439) to have been numerous. 

36. M.I. iv, 44 and 46 (wood, c. 18 x 1*5 cm., broken in 
middle ; 11. 2 recto — 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[Al]* || zih . dan . sa . bon . nos . zes . [spri]n . ba . ma . 
mnos . sa . bon . na . nih . gyi 1 . chad . [A2] las . phyis . sig . 
ces . mchi . | Hgren . ro . la . sku . b[la] 2 . gcig . bskur . ba . 
thob . ma [B] thob |l 

“ Without consideration of the message 1 seed received 
with land it is said that the seed from last year’s harvest 
(or dues, chad ?) should come later. Some leading person 
sent to Hgren-ro may or may not have received it.” 

Phyis-sig must be an imperative (of kphyi-ba). In sku-bla, 
“ a magnate,” sku is an honorific prefix, as in sku-yon , 
“ donor,” etc. On Hgren-ro see 1928, pp. 86-7. 

37. M.I. xiv. 119 (wood, c. 22 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 4 recto + 1 verso of rather small, cursive 
dbu-can script, faint). 

[1] [[ bgyir . myi . bde . na . yah . gtad . dpah . pohi . 
sug . rgya . glan . du . bgyi . zih | tha . snad . cis . gtad . gcog . 
pa . tsam . zig . g-vas 3 [2] skya . g-yar 4 . tshod . mchis . par . 

1 gyin ? 

3 s below line. 


3 

4 r below line. 
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[bgo 4 ] ; bar . gsol . zin . mchis j| Shon . cun . dan . Dro . brtsan . 
gvi . dpya . stsan . rnam . sas . sig [3] mchis . pa . | Hbrog . 
du . s[n]o . rna 2 . la . s[ts]an . khal . bdun . zig . hdren . pahi . 
slad . ma | khre . ba . mch[i]s . na . ci . lom . du . bsgyur | 
khre . [ma 3 ] [4] . . .-i ; g[r]aiis 4 . bzan . [po] .la ... . gtan . 
zin . g[tan] . tshigs . bzan . por . bgyi . bar . c-i . gna[ii] || Bor . 
[pha]ns 5 . kyi . [B 1] rin . chab . sran . gnis . zig . mcbi . ba . 
zib . tu . Leg . leg . las 6 . gsol . pa . lags . na | hdi . tshe . 
khon . [b]skur . bar . ci . gnaii |j 

“ Though sorry to do it, yet, as given witnessed signatures 
must be made good (glan from lan or /cm). I beg you to give 
orders for the crops of all those ( tsam-'ziy ) who have defaulted 
in respect of the given agreement (tha-shad) to come in, 
to the amount of the borrowing (g-yar-tshod ?). Of the tax 
corn ( dpya-stsah ) of Snon-cun and Dro-brtsan some instal- 
ment (rnam) has come. Millet having come subsequent to the 
conveying of seven loads of corn to Sno-rna (?) in the Hbrog 
country, has it been received (ci-lom-du-bsgyur ?) ? Millet 
. . . as [I] am sending . . . in large amount (yraits-bzah-po-la ?), 
please make a good acknowledgement (gtan-tshigs ?). I have 
definitely requested Leg-leg that Bor-phahs' silk-cotton 
( rin-che-ba ), some two ounces, should come. Be pleased to 
[see that he] send it now. ” 

The obscurities in this in principle quite intelligible 
document are due to difficulties of reading. The beginning 
relates to calling in of an equivalent from the crops of certain 
defaulting obligatees. On rnam. = “ instalment “. see supra 
(1927, p. 838); gtan-tshigs is "proof”, " confirmation 
" document " (1928, p. 576). Rin-che-ba is given in S. C. 
Das' dictionary as = du-ku-lahi-ras. "silk-cotton." On lom 
( = Jon ?) see 1933. p. 541; t/m-suad = Sanskrit vyavahara 
(1928, pp. 576-8). Sho-nia not a proper name ? 

38. M.I. iv, 105 (wood, c. 21 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

3 yan ? 

0 legsam ? 


1 bgyi ? 

4 khruiis / 


2 rta / 

'• yan t 
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[A 1] |i blon . Pal . sum . gyis |j bkah . nan . stsal . te j 
hdi . [n ?]i . Stag . bor . la . brdzah . ba | [A 2] Mves . kri . la . 
gro . klial . phye(d) . dan . brgyad j] Con . ston . la . do . cig . 
gi . thog . chad . khal . [phye ?] [B 1] dan . gnis . Ru . tsog . 
la . thog . chad . khal . phye(d) . dan . gsum | Rlah . K[I]u . 
sto . la . thog . chad | [B 2] rhih . mail . mo . zig . mchis . jia . 
las | na . nih . Sod . du . mchis . pahi . tshe j| 

" Councillor Pal(Dpal)-sum having sent stringent orders, 
from here are to be sent to Stag-bor these : — For Myes-kri 
wheat, eight loads less one-half ; for Coh-stoh. of the present 
harvest-cutting (thog-ehad), two loads less one-half ; for 
Ru-tsog, of the [present] harvest-cutting, three loads less 
one-half. To Rlah Klu-sto a great deal of the old harvest 
has gone, at the time when [he] was in Sod last year." 

On Sod see 1928. p. 592. 

39. M. Tagh. 0252 (wood. c. 8 x 2*5 cm., pointed at 1. 
broken away at r. : 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] j! Dge . bzah . gis . drahs ... [2] yah . kh . . 

" Conveyed by Dge-bzah . . . also load . . . 

On transport of grain see supra. 

We have seen above (1928. pp. 560, 572-3) that in the 
Nob region there was a " land-arrangement (or settlement, 
zih-kgod) " ; the " old usage " ( rih-lugs ) of the land-settlement 
is there mentioned. Since in the case of the " lord's-land " 
(: rje-ziii , royal or manorial land, on which see 1928. pp. 562, 
564, 572) there are special regulations prohibiting fixed 
holdings (gtan-zin) and special rights (dban-th.au, ibid., 
pp. 572-4 and M.I. iv, 27). it is to be presumed that such 
privileges were elsewhere valid. The existence of a class of 
landlords ( ziii-dpon or c bdag) and the frequent mention of 
the lands of individuals, both private and official, suggests 
that both private possession and official tenure (as jaglr) were 
usual. 

The manorial land of Nob was divided bv raised partitions 
(bzens-kha, also in M.I. xxvi, 7) and the water-supply was 
regulated. The latter was doubtless the case elsewhere also ; 
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in the Sa-eu area there is mention of canals or water-conduits 
(yur-ba, infra , pp. 279-280). On slan-bu “small enclosure " 
see supra p. 266. 

Compulsory cultivation (perhaps, however, only after 
agreement) with punishments for abandoning the plough 
(i thoii-bros ) and for positive offences is evidenced in the case 
of the manorial lands of Nob. Some other slight references 
to summoning tillers from the towns (for the season), e.g. 
p. 272 and 1928, pp. 572-3, suggest that in other cases also 
the cultivator (ziii-pa) may not have been completely free. 

A Sa-cu document (infra, pp. 275 sqq.) discriminates 
(a) crop land ( skya-ziii ). ( b ) poor land (phoiis-'ziii), and (c) 
"juniper-land " (sug-'zih). The " poor land " may be the same 
as the gle or glehu (supra, p. 265). We have also mention 
(p. 267) of pieces (Ihit) of garden or vegetable plots (Idum-ra). 

Ploughing ( nno-ba ) was done with the aid of teams (dor) of 
oxen or yaks, apparently supplied ; in the case of a vegetable 
plot the tilling is called rmed-pa. The seed ( sa-bon ) seems to 
have been supplied to the cultivator (supra, pp. 267-8). The 
crop was skya and the harvest-yield (thog ; Jo-thog “ year's 
yield ") was " cut " (chad). Corn was stsaii, and “ granary ’’ 
stsan-gam : "flour" is phye, “mill" hthag. 

The commonest crops were barley (was), wheat (gro), 
white (dkar) and black ( gnag ). and millet (khre). There is 
mention also of mustard or turnips (stsan-yuiis) and cotton 
( ras ). Implied in the mention of yu (rgyufmar " oil material " 
is sesamum, and wood (sin) is also rendered as material 
(rgyu) for arrows and tablets (khram). Perhaps glue- 
material ( spyin ) occurs, along with feathers ( sgro ), in the 
same connection (vol. liii, fol. 6). 

The tax (dpya, khral) was levied in kind ; so, too. rent, 
and the distribution by prescripts and assignments, as price 
(rin) of goods supplied, and by actual transport has been 
sufficiently illustrated. 

The total of the year’s revenue is lo-thaii (M.I. xiv, 0015 ; 
M.T. a. ii, 0033). 
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(b) Registration , Taxation 

40. M.I. xiv, 0016 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 | : | lo . than . hdir . gner . bkum . bahi . rnams : 
rtsis . pahi . phrin . [by] . . . [A 2] gi . nan . nas . myin . smar 
\sic\ . hbyun . ba . lagsna . Rgyal . bzah . la . van . de . [bzi] . . . 

[B 1] j . | rtsis . kyan . shon . dan . myi . hdra . ste jj 
blon . Man . zigs . kyi . g-yar . s[n]a[r] . . . [B 2] mcis || khrom . 
phyogs . kyi . bkah . mcid . ji . gdah . ba . ni || Klu . legs . 
kyis . . . 

“ [A] From the reports of statistics by those who have 
been engaged upon the year's revenue here we have the result 
with names. To Rgyal-bzan also accordingly . . . 

“ [B] Statistics also not agreeing with the previous have 
already gone up to Councillor Man-zigs. As to the gossip in 
the town quarter, Klu-legs. . . 

On phrin-by[aii] (1927, p. 826, etc.) and gher-bkum (1927, 
p. 810, etc.), see supra ; myin-smar ( mih-smrar ) is a common 
phrase, and lo-thaii the usual designation of the annual 
revenue (p. 271). 

41. M.I. xiv, 49 (wood. c. 11 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] j| log . ba . rtsih . bahi . tshe . bzi . g-yon . len [2] 
gyi . myin . smrah [| 

“ Name-record of defaulters (g-yon-Ien) at the time of 
counting those returned.” 

From other documents it would appear that the persons 
returned were those compelled to till the lands. G-yon-skor, 
“taking to the left ”=“ deserting ”, “avoiding”, occurs 
infra, p. 463. 

42. M.I. viii, 6 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. top ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] Yos . bu . lohi . ston . [za]n . Ion . gyi . hbans . zin . 
pa . mchi[s] . [A 2] pa[hi ?] . rnams | gyi . thog . bul . god . 
brtsis . nas | cad . pahi [B] min . smra . | 
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“ Hare-vear. autumn : Name-record of those punished 
after the counting of the receipts of harvest income from the 
Uncle-Councillor's servants who were farmers." 

43. M.I. xxxiii, 5 c. (wood, c. 10 x 1-5-2 cm., somewhat 
broken away at 1. top : 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . [kh]ral . rts[i]s . kvi . vi . ge . pa . Elan [2] Eah . 
ruhi . zin . dor . ghi[s] | 

" Land of Elan Eah-ru, tax-account clerk, two teams." 

Rian is a somewhat frequently recurring tribal name : 
see supra, 1928, p. 584. The Clerk s land is perhaps a jagn : 
see supra, p. 270. 

44. M.I. ii, 18 (wood, c. 9-5 x 1-5 x 1 cm,, complete ; hole 
for string at 1. : notches : 1. 1 (on narrow side) of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

^ || bu . Ion . gyi . bah . khram. 

“ Loan store ticket." 

45. M.I. xxiv. 0013 (wood. c. 10-5 x 1 X 1 cm., split away 
at one edge for a tally ; incised lines and notches ; 11. 1 (with 
indications of a prior one) + 1 + 1 of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A] rta | gro 

[B] stsan . bah . khram . na . b[y]ah . phvogs . 

[C] pahi . bah . r[ta | ?] 

[A] Horse : wheat. 

“ [B] Grain-store-ticket north side store horse." 

A thorough system of accounts, as implied in the existence 
of a Tibetan ministry of accounts ( rtsis-pa-chen-po ). of 
a Councillor for Accounts (tshan-lon) at Sa-cu and a total 
of account (rtsis-mgo, 1928. p. 573, etc.) for the Khotan 
kingdom, is exhibited bv the documents in its working. 
Eeckonings of all kinds, on the part of officials, civil, mi litary 
and ecclesiastic (1927. pp. 835 sqq. ; 1928, pp. 66 sqq.), 
contend in number with the letters of private individuals 
recording their dues, wages, claims, and payments : to judge 
from these records the people of Chinese Turkestan during the 
period of Tibetan rule (as also during the previous Kharosthi 
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period) seem to have found in such calculations an absorbing 
preoccupation. 

The year’s revenue ( lo-thah ) will have included contributions 
(dpya) additional to the agricultural produce. Among a residue 
of a year's levy are mentioned (1928, p. 586) " ass. yak, bell- 
metal, wool, hair " : we have noted supra (p. 258) a carpet 
as a tax ( ichral ) : elsewhere we have a horse as a tax ( khral - 
rta , M. Tagh. a. ii. 00101) ; and probably again (infra, p. 463) 
a smoke, or house, tax (dud-khral). There might be also a yield 
from gold and copper mining, from manufacture of silk 
(men-tri) and cotton goods, skins, woollen ropes and felts, 
and from the jade-workings : also from the following of 
trades and from transit dues. 

The phrase " lands of small letter " implies perhaps 
a secretariat device ; concerning the Minima and khra tu- 
ts ban's sufficient has already been said (supra. 1928. pp. 69-70 ; 
1930, p. 65). 

(c) Survey 

46. Ch.. no number (paper, fol. No. 2 in vol. lxxiii, 
c. 16 X 16 cm. ; torn away at top, bottom, and r. ; 11. 10 of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ )] z . . . [2] brgyad . ehul . hdom 1 . bzi . cu . rtsa . 

g . . . [3] (cu ?) rtsa . drug | zih .ni.su. rtsa . gcig | ° . . . [4] 

hdom .ni.su. rtsa . brgyad | ^ j nub . phyogs ... [5] byah . 
bzi . bcu . rtsa . brgyad | q | slah . bu . hdi ... [6] lho . byah . 
hdom . brgyad | ° | 2 gsoh . gyi . byah . phy ... [7] nub . 

hdom . bcu . gnis | ® | dehi . nub . phyogs . na . si . . . [8] 

bdun | ® | dehi . nub . phyogs . na . slah . bu . gsum | sar . . . 
[9] dehi . nub . phyogs . na . slah . bu . gcig j lho . byah . 
hdom .ni.su. rtsa . b . . . [10] 3 lho . byah [ . hdom . bzi] . . . 

• • • eight chid, fathoms forty -[one] . . . six : fields 
twenty-one . . . fathoms twenty-eight. On the west . . . 
north forty-eight. This small enclosure (slah-bii) . . . south 

1 hi . tni here crossed out. 

2 yaii . nub here crossed out. 

3 -i . hdom here crossed out. 
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[to] north, fathoms eight. North of the ravine . . . west, 
fathoms twelve. On the west thereof [small enclosures] . . . 
seven. On the west thereof small enclosures seven : east 
... On the west thereof small enclosure one : south [to] 
north, fathoms twenty . . . south to north fathoms four . . .” 

The expression cfiul is of unknown meaning ; on slafi-bu 
see supra, p. 266. The document evidently describes a piece 
of land, belonging, doubtless, to a religious community. 

47. Ch. 79, xiv — (paper, vol. liii. fob 37, similar to the 
next following, c. 26-5 X 27-5-8 cm., with large defect at r. 
top ; discoloured and dirty : 11. 1-10 4- 13-16 of good cursive 
dbu-can script, separated by a space partly occupied by 
11. 11-12 in a different, smaller hand, partly obscure ; red- 
ink opening of 1. 5 faded. Also two fragments of irregular 
shape, (a) c. 7 x 6 cm. ; (b) c. 5-5 x 9 cm.) 

[I] . . . nub . . . [2] kyi . mtsams . tho . p[h]vag . . . [3] 
la[m] . ched . pohi . gram . na . tho ... [4] Thu . hi . boh . 
tsan . gyi . zih . mtsams . . . 

[5] 1 sug . zih . . . [6] s . mtsams . 

ni j| Bor . gan . gyi . zih . dan . ghis . kyi . mtsams . tho . 
p[h]yag . rgya . can . mcis . pa . nas . lho [7] phyogsu . dran . 
ste l| Thu . kur . zin 2 . gyi . che[h]u . la . thug j| de . nas . nub . 
phyogsu . drans . the || Tho . gon . Sen . de . boh | [8] brgya . 
tsan . gyi | sug . zin . dan . ghis . kyi . mtsams . tho . pvag . 
rgya . can . la . thug j| de . nas . byaii . pyogs . [9] su . drans . 
te . mya . ham . la . thug |j de . na[s . sar] . pyogsu . drans . 
the || Bor . gan . dan . ghis . kyi . mtsams | [10] tho . pyag . 
rgya . can . la. slar . thug j| 

[II] | zoh 3 . th( ?)an . du . mtshah 4 . ba . ni . Da . [r]ed . Zal . 
yi . Bje . gol . skya . bcu | Da . r[e]d . [M ?]ab sgan . skya . hi . 
sum . c[u] . gcig . gi . zin . [ba . ]gru . dan . blon . tabs . gyi . 
nan . na (mnan ?) mchis . pas . bs[na]n . tan . tshan . ho || 

1 Heading in red ink effaced. 

2 zin [sic]. 

3 zin ■ 

4 ma . tshan. 
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K h[a]r . g[o] . can 1 . [12] . . [ph]on . lastso[g]s . pha . skva . 
phve . dan . lha . yah . bzi . lha (?) . [yo ?]d . do] 

[13] skya . zih . chu . ma . sum . khugs || dor . drug . cu . 
Khe . to . ho . mod . na . mcis . pahi . sa . mtsams . [«i] . 
sar . Tho . gon . No . ko . [14] chehi 2 . brgya . tsan . gyi . skya . 
zin . la . thug | Iho . Khar . go . ca[n] . Do . spoil . gi . 
bran . gyi . skya . zin . dan . gnis . kyi . mtsams [15] [tho . 
phvag] . rgya . can . la . thug |[ byah . Khri . tan . Hi . na (ni ?) 
go . khram . tsan gyi . phon . zih . la . thug |j 

[16] || phon . zin . chu . ma . dor . bco . lha . Khe . to . ho . 
mod . na . mcis . pahi . sa . mtsams . ni || [lho] . kho . na . 
khram [17] [tsan . gyi || skya] . zih . la . thug || [nub] . dan . 
byah . mya . ham . la . thug || sar . Tho . gon . No . ko . che 
(tshe) . brgya . tsan . dan . gnis . kyi 
Fragments : — 

A [1] ham . dan . z-n ... [2] dan . gnis . kyi . . [3] . . ni jj 
Khri ... [4] tho . p[h]yag . . . [5] . . . stsa . . . 

B [1] tan . Thu . ni . boh . brgya . tsan ... [2] rgya . tsan . 
mcis . pa . [»»] ... [3] ... ms . kyis . . . 

“ [1. 1] . . . west . . . [1. 2] . . . boundary cairn [with] 
token ... [1. 3] on the border of the high road, boundary 
... [1. 4] Thu-ni's land with asses, boundary . . . [1. 5] . . . 
juniper land . . . [11. 6-7] boundary : Bor-gan’s land and. as 
boundary of the two, a cairn with a manual token. Thence, 
proceeding in a southern direction, reaches a small piece 
(chehu) of Thu-kur land. [11. 7-8] Thence, proceeding in 
a western direction, reaches juniper land of Tho-gon Sen-de 
with one hundred asses, and, as boundary of the two, a cairn 
with a manual token. [11. 8-9] Thence, proceeding in a 
northern direction, reaches a sand desert (mya-ham). [11. 9-10] 
Thence proceeding in an eastern direction reaches back to 
Bor-gan and, as boundary of the two, a cairn with a manual 
token. [11. 11-2] (small script) Land amount ? complete : 
Of Da-red Zal-yi, ten crops in (?) Rje-gol : of Da -red 

1 zih . gi ? 

2 rkyeki '? 
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Mab(?)-sgan . . . land of thirty crops ; increased ( bsnan ?) by 
a corner and ... of Councillor . . . the amount is complete (?) 
Crops four and a half belonging to Khar-go-can and so on 
. . and four, five . . . 

“ [11. 13-5] Boundaries of crop lands three, not irrigated, 
in Khe-to-ho-mod, sixty teams : — On the east reaches crop 
land of Tho-gon No-ko with one hundred eh chi ; on the south 
reaches crop land of a servant of Khar-go-can-Do-spon, 
and. as boundary of the two. a cairn with a manual token ; 
on the north reaches poor ( phoii ) land of the Khri-tan Hi- 
na(ni ?)-go lchram account. 

“ [11. 16-7] Boundary of poor (phoh) land, not irrigated, 
in Khe-to-ho-mod, fifteen teams : — 

On the exact south reaches crop land of the lchram account : 
on the west and north reaches the sand desert ( mya-ham ) ; 
on the east Tho-gon S’o-ko, with one hundred che, and . . . 
of the two . . 

Fragments : — 

A “ . . . desert and land . . . and of the two . . . Khri 
. . . cairn with manual. ...” 

B ‘‘ . . . Khri-tan Thu-ni, with one hundred asses . . . with 
a token.” 

For comments see after the next document. 

48. Ch. 79, xiv, 5 (773, paper, vol. lvi. fol. 51, c. 27-5 x 
53-5 cm., imperfect at top, esp. 1., and bottom : similar to the 
preceding ; discoloured and dirty ; 11. 28 of good, cursive 
dbu-can script). 


[1] -n . gya (mya ?) [2] r . 

gvi . yur . ba [3] lha | li . gzin 

[4] .... ug | | nub . Khri . tan [5] ... la . thug [{ lho . my 


.... [6] skya . zin . ehu . ma . sum . khugs . dor . drug . 
cu |i Go . na . hi . Khri . ma . bsnuns . na . mcis . pahi . [7] 
mtsams . ni j| Khri . tan . Bor . to . khu . brgva . tsan . gvi 
skya . zin . dan . gnis . kyi . mtshams . tho . p[h]yag . rgva 
can [8] [th]ug || lho . Hor . gol . bar . kyi . lam . la . thug | 
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nub . Ston . bsos . gyi . yur . ba . la . thug || byaii . Tho . gon . 

[9] Sen . de . bon . brgya . tsan . gyi . skya . zin . la . thug [ 
|[ Phon . zin . dor . bco . lna . Khule . Mo . nan . na . mcis . 

pahi | 

[10] mtshams . ni || sar . mya . nam . la . thug j| lho . Khule . 
Mo . nan . gyi . chu . myig . la . thug ji nub . Khri . tail . Thu 

[11] . . n . khram . tsan . gyi . sug . zin . la . thug jj byan . 
mya . nam . la . thug |] ;j sug . zin . dor . hi . su . rtsa . 

[12] [mcis] . pahi . sa . mtsams . ni |( sar . Nam . Kan . 

mog . la . dwen . khram . tsan . gyi Khri . 

tan . Bor . go . khram . tsan . gyi . phon . zin . la . thug jl 
nub . Da . mvi . Boh . tshe . khram [13] [tsan . kyi . sug . ziii . 
la . thug] j| lho . Khar . go . mu . sgehi . lam . pho . che . la . 
thug !| 

[(Space. Red need ] Hbrog . yi . phyay. 

[14] bln (?) . . Khri (?) . tail . Bor . [JV]o . ko ( ?) . hi . tsan . . 
bcu (?) 1 skya . ziii . dan . phon . zin . daii . sug . zin . dor . 
bdun . brgya . sum . cu j| [15] Dgu . sul (thul ?) . gvi . Khe . 
to . ho . mod . dan . Bro . go . daii . Sa . dar . Mo . [ii]an . 
p[h]yogs . na . mcis . pahi . sa . mtsams . ni | Jir . ber . hu . 
di | [16] [grog] . skam . nas |! lam . po . ches . thuii . zad . [cig] ;| 
nub . phyogs . drans . te [| Tho . gon . No . ko . brgya . can . 
gyi . skya . ziii . | [17] daii . gnis . kyi . mtsams . na . tho . 
p[h]yag . rgya . can . la . thug | de . nas . No . ko . tsan . 
kyi . skya . zin . dan . gnis . kyi . mtsams . kyis | [18] thuii . 
zad . cig . byan . p[h]yogs . su . drans . the |j lam . phra . 
mohi . hog . na . tho . p[h]yag . rgya . can . mcis . pa . la . 
thug j| de . nas | [19] lam . phra . mos |j nub . phyogs . su . 
drans . te . No . ko . [brgya . tsan] . gyi . skya . zin . daii . 
gnis . kyi . mtsams . na . tho . p[h]yag . rgya . can | [20] mcis . 
pa . la . thug || de . nas . skya . zin . dan . gnis . kyi . mtsams . 
gyis . lho . p[h]yogs . su . draii . ste . lam . po . chehi . hgram 
[21] na . tho . p[h]yag . rgya . can . la . thug ]j de . nas . lam . 
po . ches . nub . p[h]yogs . su . dran . ste |j Sa . dar . Mo . 
nan • gyi ■ hi . ma . rked . du | [22] [b]cad . nas |j Tho . gon . 

1 Red ink. 
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Sen . de . bon . dan . gnis . kyi . zin . mtsams . kyis || lho . 
nub . kyi . mtsamsu . drans . te . Khu . le [23] Mo . nan . 
gvi . yur . ba . la . thug || de . nas . yur ,'bas || byan . 
p[h]yog . su . bthus . the || San . hdo . cin . dan . Khe . to . 
ho . mod | [24] gyi . dkah . mdo . hdus . pahi . glad . mya . 
nam . la . thug |j de . nas . Khe . to . ho . mod . gyi . yur . 
ba . gya . gyus | lho . p[h]yogsu . dran . ste . [25] yur . ba . 
gnis . mdo . gyes . pa . na . tho . p[h]yag . rgva . can . la . 
thug || de . nas . yur . has . mar . drans . the . Bve . zo . ja . 
gahi . yur [26] ba . dkah . gyes . pahi . mdo . nah || tho . 
p[h]yag . rgya . can . la . thug jj de . nas . Bye . zo . ja . ga . 
yur . ba . gya . gyus . drans . the | [27] yur . bahi . mjug | 
tho . p[h]yag . rgya . can . mchis . pas . mya . ham . rked . 
du . bead . nas . lho . sar . gyi . mtsamsu . drans . the || [28] 

Da . red . Zal . yi . bran . gvi . skya . zin . dan [29] 

na . tho . p[h]yag . rgya . can . [la . thug] . . . 

“ [11. 1-5] . . . conduit ( yur-ba ) . . . five . . . ; west, reaches 

Khri-tan . . . south . . . 

“ [11. 6-9] Boundaries of crop lands three, not irrigated, 
teams sixty, in Go-nahi Khri-ma-bsnuns : — Reaches crop 
land of Khri-tan Bor-to with a hundred khu (huts ?), and, as 
boundary of the two, a cairn with a manual token. On the 
south reaches the middle Hor-gol (or Hor-gol-bar) road. On 
the west reaches the Ston-bsos conduit. On the north reaches 
crop land of Tho-gon [<Sc«]-de, with one hundred asses. 

“ [11. 9-11] Boundaries of poor land in Khu-le Mo-nan, 
teams fifteen : — On the east reaches the sand desert. On the 
south reaches the spring of Khu-le Mo-nan. On the west 
reaches juniper land of the khram account of Khri-tan 
Thu . . . h. On the north reaches the sand desert. 

“ [11. 11-3] Boundaries of juniper land, teams twenty . . . 
in . . . : — On the east ... of the khram account [of] the retreat 
at Nam-kan-mog. . . . reaches the poor land of the khram 
account [of] Khri-tan Bor-go. On the west reaches juniper 
land of the khram account of Da-myi Boh-tshe. On the south 
reaches the high road of Khar-go-mu-sge. 
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Seal of Hbro//. 

“ [11. 14—17] . . . account . . . ten of . . . Khri-tun Bor-No-ko(l). 1 
Boundaries of crop land and poor land and juniper land, 
teams seven hundred and thirty, in the region of Khe-to-ho- 
mod and Bro-go and Sa-dar Mo nan in Z)//u-iuI : — From the 
dry ravine Jir-ber-hu-di proceeding by the high road a little 
way westward, reaches crop land of Tho-gon No-ko. with 
one hundred asses, and on the border of the two a cairn with 
a manual token. [11. 17-8] Thence proceeding along the crop 
land of No-ko and the border of the two a little in a, northerly 
direction, reaches a cairn with a manual token, situated below 
(i.e. west of) a bv-road. [11. 18-20] Thence proceeding by the 
by-road in a westerly direction, reaches crop land of No-ko. 
with one hundred . . . and on the boundary of the two 
a cairn with a manual token. [11. 20 -1] Thence by the crop 
land and the boundary of the two proceeding in a southerly 
direction, reaches on the border of the high road a cairn 
with a manual token. [11. 21-3] Thence bv the high road 
proceeding in a westerly direction, and after cutting across 
the swamp-land (lu-nta) of Sa-dar Mo-nan land of Tho-gon 
Sen-de, with — asses, and proceeding along the boundary 
of the two on a south-west line, reaches the conduit of 
Khu-le Mo-nan. [11. 23-4] Thence by the conduit, where, 
uniting in a northerly direction, the steep (dkah ?) lower 
valleys (mdo) of San-hdo-cin and Khe-to-ho-mod join in 
a head, reaches the sand desert. [11. 24-5] Thence proceeding 
by the winding Khe-to-ho-mod conduit in a southerly 
direction, reaches, where two conduits part in valleys, a cairn 
with a manual token. [11. 25-6] Thence proceeding down- 
wards by the conduit, reaches, in the steep separate valley of 
the Bve-zo-ja-ga conduit, a cairn with a manual token. 
[11. 26-9] Thence proceeding by the winding Bye-zo-ja-ga 
conduit, and, where beyond (tnjug) the conduit is a cairn 
with a manual token, cutting across the sand desert and 
proceeding on a south-easterly line, reaches crop land of 
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servants of Da-red Zal-vi and on . . . a cairn with a manual 
token.” 

To the surveying operations indicated in the above three 
documents, with their classification of lands into (a) crop 
land. (6) poor land, and (c) juniper land, and their references 
to boundary cairns bearing tokens, and with their measure- 
ments of tenements, we may add the description of the 
division of the “ lord's land ” in Little Nob (1928, pp. 572-3) 
into partitions bzeits-kha, with their boundaries (htshams) 
similarly demarked and with regulation of the water-supply. 
It may be conjectured that such matters were largely the 
concern of the yid-mthoii or g>d-gzigs as ” local surveyor ”. 

The last two documents probably relate to lands belonging 
to the religious establishments of >Sa-cu. It is therefore not 
surprising to hud that the nomenclature, both local and 
personal, differs in tvpe from that which we have found 
associated with the more westerly regions. Nob. etc. What is 
highly significant is its similarity to that exhibited in the 
document edited in 1927. pp. 58 sqq.. and the other documents 
discussed in connection with the Ha-zas. Thus among the 
place-names we have Hor-gol. Khu-lc Mo-mu. similar to 
Ho-khol and Khu-ne Mon-gaits, possibly indeed identical 
therewith. Rje-gol and Hor-gol are place-names of the same 
cast, and Sa-dttr Mo-han is similar to Khit-le Mo-iiatt : 
San-hdo-ein is in agreement with Sil-gu-cin. etc. (ibid., 
p. 84). The other place-names, Khe-to-ho-mod in Dgu-sul , 
Bro-go, Nam-kan-mog. Khar-go-cah. Khar-go-mu-sgc . Bgc-zo- 
ja-ga, and stream-names Jir-ber-hu-di, Stoii-bsos, although 
thev manifest a certain analogy of type, afford no certain 
hold. The personal names include one who is called a 
Tho-gon, which occurred in the document cited and doubt- 
less means a Tu-vu[k]-hun (Chinese T'u-ftuen. Tuei-huen, 
cited by Professor Pelliot. J.As., xi, vii (1916). p. 118, 
T‘oung-pao. 1920, p. 323) : and three persons, Da-red 
Zal-yi, Da-recl M(?)ab-sgan. Da-red Zal-vi, with a prefix 
occurring in the Da-red Pon-yi and Da-red Blon-yi 

JR AS . APRIL licit. 19 
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of the document and probably meaning “ of that ilk 
Da-myi Boii-tshe will probably mean " a man of that place 
The clan-name and name-prefix Khri-tan is highly inter- 
esting : see 1933, pp. 559-60: so also Thu-kur. Dgu-sul 
(here partly conjectural) recurs in another text. In regard 
to frequent passage of Tu-yu[k]-hun individuals into Chinese 
Turkestan see Prof. Pelliot. J .As. xi, vii, p. 122. and Dr. Giles. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vi, p. 830. 

The precise particulars of boundaries and boundary marks 
point to a highly developed survey system. Concerning the 
khram accounts ( khram-tshan ) see 1928. pp. 65 sqq. One or 
two terms — che, and diehi , khu — are of unascertained meaning. 

Crop land ( skya-zih ) was mentioned supra, p. 266 : " not 
irrigated " ( cha-ma ) is defined in S. C. Das' dictionary as 
“ cultivation which requires irrigation ". On mjug, "behind," 
“ beyond " (1. 27 of Ch. 79. xiv, 5), see 1928, p. 584. 

198 . 


( To be concluded. ) 



Implements and Vessels used in Vedic Sacrifice 

By RAGHU VIRA 

I ^ VERY student of Vedic literature is confronted bv vast 
details of an uncommonly complicated ritual. This ritual 
engrossed the major part of the religious life of a householder. 
Every small act promised him riches in cattle and progeny, 
long life and bliss in the next world. On the other hand, the 
slightest negligence had to be assiduously atoned for, other- 
wise it would lead him into misery. Thus it is that even the 
ropes, the brooms, and their numbers have been carefully 
recorded, the materials of which they were made, their size, 
and their functions prescribed with the same thoroughness 
as the crushing of the so/au-juice or the coronation of 
the king. 

The materials used are stone, metal (generally bronze or 
copper), baked clay, wood, bamboo, reeds, grass, skins, and 
horns. The vessels made out of stone, metal, and baked clay 
sometimes lack character. Their size and shape are not always 
definitely specified. A few of them may differ from province 
to province or from house to house. Similar is the case with 
skins, horns, and things made of bamboo, reeds, and grass. 

Where the form and measurements are not specified, the 
drawings illustrate what is in general use among the 
Agnihotrins. (These drawings were made from the specimens 
exhibited at the Mlmamsa Vidyalaya. Poona. 1 ) 

Stone . — The dr sad and upala are used for pounding rice, 
while njxira and grit van (two, four, or five) are used for 
crushing soma. The clrsad (Fig. 1) and apara (Fig. 1) are the 
lower stones, the upala (Fig. 2) and the graean (Fig. 3) the 


1 In certain instances the descriptions given above do not tally with the 
ancient texts. My object has throughout been to present the tradition as 
it is preserved to-day. 

This Institute also offers for sale complete sets of the implements and 
vessels described here. The price is Rupees 300 (or £25) for one set. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1 . — Drsad or upara. L'pala. Gravan 

upper ones. The gravan is one pradesa in length and is 

urdhva-sanu. The updmsu-savana, used for pressing the 

updmsu-graha, is similar to the gravan. 

Horn.— The horn (Fig. 4) of the sacred Krsna deer was used 

for scratching by the Dlksita in event of an itching sensation. 

The length prescribed is three or five folds. It was wound 

over with a rope of sana. hemp. 



Fig. 4. 

Skin. — The full-length (including the neck) of the skin of 
the krsna deer was used as an underspread for the drsad 
or as a seat. The white and dark lines of hair made it sacred, 
and hence a skin without the hair was worthless. It served 
also for the making of dhavitra (Fig. 5), a fan, which was 



Fig. 5. 
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used for making the fire blaze. A bamboo or udwnbara (Ficus 
Glomerata) piece, an arm in length (=12 aiigulas), made up 
the handle. 

Bamboo and Reeds . — Either bamboo or reeds were used to 
make a surpa (Fig. 6). a winnowing basket. The dhatnam 
(Fig. 7), a blow -pipe, was simply a hollow bamboo piece. 



Grass. — Darbha or kusa was the most sacred grass. It 
was used for strewing the altar, for cleansing the wooden 
and metallic vessels (see Fig. 8), for making ropes, purifying 
water, and for many other similar purposes. The pasu- 
rasand, a rope for tying the animal to the post, had two 



Fig. 8. — Vedagrani, cut oft from the le da (the 
broom), and used for cleaning vessels. 


Fig. 9. — Sikya. 
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strings, and was eight aratnis in length. The yupa-rasana, 
a rope for winding round the post, had three strings and 
was twelve aratnis long. The muiija (Sacchanun Miuija) 
grass was used for the yoktra. a rope for tying round the 
sacrificer's wife : and for abhidhdm and niclana , ropes to 
tie the calf and the legs of the cow respectively. The sikya 
(Fig. 9), used for depositing the itkltd-kumbhi. was suspended 
by six or twelve ropes, the whole thing having been manu- 
factured from muiija. 

Metal. — Gold, silver, bronze, and copper were the metals 
used by the ancient Indians for making numerous kinds of 
vessels. But their use was not a common one. Generally 
wood or clay replaced them. The only instrument which was 
of necessity a metallic one was the svadliiti (Fig. 10). used in 
separating the different parts of the sacrificed animal. 



Fig. 10. — Svadhiti. 



Fig. 11 . — Of da rj rah 7. 


The galagrahi (Fig. 11) (for holding heated vessels) and the 
tapani (a rod with a wooden handle and a butt end, which is 
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kept in the fire, and when the butter freezes in the ladle is 
used to melt it) are not ancient instruments. 

Baked Clay. — More than three dozen of the vessels were of 
clay. Even the broken pieces ( kapdlas ) were used for baking 
the purodasa. Usually eight (Fig. 12) or eleven (Fig. 13) of 
these pieces were put together to form a circle, six aiigula-s 
in diameter. 

The earthen vessels can be divided into big and small 
pots, either for holding liquids or for cooking them, deep and 
broad plates, and small round jars. The pdtfi (Fig. 14) and 
pdjaka (Fig. 15) are used for purodasa and bralimaudana 
respectively. They might equallv well be metallic. 




The sarava (Fig. 16). a saucer, is for carrying the live coals 
{agn i-pra nayana). 

The kumbhis (Fig. 17), small round jars, are : sdmndyya- 
kumbhl (for milk and curd), pasu-kionbfu (for cooking parts of 



Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. — Kumbht. 
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the sacrificed animal : may also be metallic), and dohana- 
Taimbhl (for milking). 

Of similar form and size are the yusa-patra and yupattjatri, 
the first to receive the pasu-yusa. the second to hold ghee 
for annointing the yupa. The bigger jars (Figs. 18, 19) are : 




p/trisecana-ghata (holding water for sprinkling over the 
northern altar), eka dhana-ghat a (holding water for soma- 
vardhana), adhavanlya-ghata (holding aputa-soma ; herein 
the soma plant is stirred and cleansed) and piita-bhrt (receiving 
the strained soma juice), and vasatlvarl-ghata (for holding 
msativan water). 

The vessels designated sthalls are very often meant for 
heating and cooking. They are : djya-stkdll (can also be of 
metal), madantl-pdtra (for heating water ; also metallic), 
anvaharya-sthali (for cooking anvaharya rice ; also metallic), 
a gnihot ra-sthali (a pot used for cooking at the agniholra ; 
neither made by the potter nor on the wheel ; urdhva-kapdla, 
equipped with a cover), gancihomaudana-sthCdl (for cooking 
the ganahoma rice), brafimmidana-sthdU (for cooking brahma 
rice ; also metallic), aditi-caru-sthall (for cooking aditi-caru), 
dadhi-sthali (for heating curd), agrayana-stkall (for the 
dgrayana libation), uTdhya-stha.il (for the uktha libation), 
dditya-sthall (for the aditya graka), dhruva-sthali (for the 
dhruvci graha), pdnnejam-sthdll (for waters used to wash the 
thighs of the sacrificer’s wife), and saumya-caru-sthdU (for 
cooking saumya caru). 
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The common forms, besides the one given under kunibhi, 
are shown bv Figs. 20 and 21. An interesting vessel is 


Fig. 20. — Metallic. Fig. 21. — Of clay or of metal. 

the mahavlm, used in the milk-offering ceremony. The 
drawing (Fig. 22). taken from the vessel in the Mimamsa 
Yidyalaya at Poona, does not quite agree with the account : 
having three or five bulgings (addin'), a pradesa in height, 
urdhva-sdnu (Monier- Williams, " having an elevated edge ’’ ?), • 
having a beak for pouring the milk, bent in the middle and 
resembling the vayavya-graha. 

The rauhina-kapdlas (Figs. 23. 24) are circular pieces of 
clay used for baking the mulum-purodasa. 





Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24. 
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The ukha (Fig. 25) is yet another vessel for tire. It is 
described as either circular or rectangular, a prwlesa high. 



Fig. 25. — T’khfi (showing the upper two >tagt "). 

It is marked with two. four, or eight xtanus (teats). The 
outside is formed bv three, five, or even more stages. 

Clav is also used in making bricks of different forms and 
sizes (Figs. 26-33) to suit the preparation of numerous kinds 
of altars, e.g. : — 

26 27 28 29 



30 31 32 33 


Figs. 26-33. 

Wood . — The last and the most important is wood. Most 
wooden implements and vessels have definite shape and 
dimensions. 

We shall begin with the implements for churning fire. 
There is the lower piece (adharamni. Fig. 34), of a.imltha ( Ficus 
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Religiosa ), preferably of one grafted on a sami tree (Prosopis 
Spicigera), 24 ahgulas long, 6 wide, and 4 high. On this 
fire is to be churned in the middle, barring 8 ahgidas from one 
side and 12 from the other. This middle portion is called 
deva-yoni. 

The upper piece (uttardrani) is of equal dimensions with the 
lower one. It is not used by itself. It simply supplies smaller 
pieces, the jyramanthas (Fig. 35). 8x2x2 ahgulas, which 
are smoothed and fixed in the edtm (Fig. 35) and are used for 
churning fire. The cdtru or mantha is prepared from khadira 
wood ( Acacia Catechu). It is 12 ahgulas long. The pramantha 
end is put on the deva-yoni. while the opposite end is fixed 
in the Upamantha (Fig. 36), which is held horizontally, 



Fig. 34. — Adhararani. In one of these holes (the devayoni) the fire is churned 
by the pramantha end of the catra. 

Os I & 

Fig. 33. — (a) mantha and ( b ) pramantha ; (c) the upper end. 

1 i 

- i - ^3 

Or 

Fig. 36. — Upamantha. ( a ) Holes in one of which the upper end of mantha 
is inserted ; ( bh ) the two ends are held firm by two hands, 

parallel to the adhararani. The Upamantha or Chill is also 
made of khadira and is likewise 12 ahgulas in length. At the 
time of churning the fire one person holds firm the upamantha, 
and another person churns the mantha (in which the pramantha 
has been fixed) by means of a rope made of the cow's tail- 
hair and sana. 
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The sphya (Figs. 37-9), a wooden sword made of khadira, 
an aratni or an arm long, has at least three different shapes. 
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Of similar shape is the svaru , which is made from a piece 
cut from the sacrificial post ( yupa ). 

The mortar, ulukhala (Fig. 40), is made out of the varana 
(CratCBva Roxburghii ) or ndumbara ( Ficus Glomemta), and is 
12 aiigulas in height. The pestle, musala (Fig. 41), is made 
out of Mia dir a or any other holy wood. It is 36 aiigulas long. 

The samya (Fig. 42) is a long Miadira staff of 36 aiigulas , 
thicker at one end, and is placed under the drmd to raise its 
triangular head side. 

The antardham (Fig. 43) is made of holy wood, and is held 
erect by hand to avoid the offering being seen by others. 
See Apastamba Srauta-sutra, iii, 9, 3. 

(iiBaa0— !== ; ~~ — ^ ~ 

Fra. 42. — Samya. 



Fig. 43. — Antardhani. 


The kastambhl (Fig. 44) are two cross Miadira sticks used 
as a prop for the yoke of a standing cart. It is used in the 
new and full-moon ritual. ZJpastambhana (Fig. 45) is the 
name given to the cross-sticks used in the soma ritual. 

The cart, sakata (Fig. 46), used for carrying rice, is made 
of Miadira or some other holy wood. Its parts are : (a) 
aksa, the axle ; (b) isd, the two fork-shaped poles ; (c) yuga, 
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Abhri (Fig. 48) is used to dig the earth. It can be made of 
several holy woods. Its length also varies considerably. It 
digs either from one end or from both. 

G3 ZHI rTTm-r, 

Fig. 48. — Abhri. 

Upavcsa is merely the green twig of some holy tree for 
removing the live coal. The length is an aratni or a pradesa. 

The vistutis are udumbara pieces, about a pradesa long, 
used in the counting of the stotras. With the recitation of 
every stotra one piece is laid aside. 

The vapa-srapanl. made of Gmelina Arborea (kdrsmarya), is 
usually described as dvi-suld (a two-pronged fork), on which 
the omentum is fried. But the vapa-srapanl exhibited in 
the Vidyalaya at Poona is a triangle with seven nails. See 
Fig. 49. 



The two saphas (Fig. 50), made of udumbara, are used by 
the adhvaryu and the prasthdtd for holding and carrying the 
heated mahavlra vessel. 
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Vighana (Fig. 51) is a khadira hammer used to beat the 
earth. 



Fig. .31. 


The axe, parasu (Fig. 52), may be made out of any holy 
wood. It is used for cutting the tiny roots of plants within 
the altar. 



Fig. .32. 


Hrdaya-sida is a spit for roasting the heart of a sacrificed 
animal. It may be made of any holy wood. 

Mayukhas are pegs to which calves and goats are tied. They 
may be made of any holy wood. 



Fic.. 53. 


A pair of tongs, samdamsa (Fig. 53), is made either of 
udumbara or of metal. Nowadays the metallic is used. 

The two adhisavana-pJialakas (Fig. 54) are made from 



Fig. 54. — Adhisavapa-phalake. 
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udumbara, kdrsmarya, or paldsa. They are used for pressing 
the soma plant and extracting the juice. 

There are four chairs, rdjasandl (Fig. 55), samrad-asand 1 
(Fig. 56), yajamandbhisekasandl, and ulchasandl (Fig. 57). 




riG. 3t>. — bamrdd-dsandi (seat unstrung). 



Fig. 55 . — Rdjasandl (seat unstrung). 

Fig. 57 . — Vkhdsandl (seat unstrung). 

They are all made of udumbara, and all have four legs. The 
rdjasandl is for placing the soma. Its legs reach up to the 
navel. Muiija ropes are used for stringing the seat. The 
samrad-asandl is meant for the placing of the mahavlra. Mun ja 
ropes are used only one way, and not cross-wise. The legs 
reach up to the knee. The third chair is for the bath of the 
sacrificer. The details are the same as in the rdjasandl. The 
ukhasandl is for the placing of the uJchd, fire. The seat is 
made either of munja strings or of a wooden plank. The seat 
is, moreover, besmeared with mud. The legs are continued 
one a ratin' above the seat. Similarly in the rdjasandl. 

JKAS. APRFI. 1934. 20 
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There is a long series of ladles : (1) Agnikotm-havani 

(Fig. 58), used in Agnihotra , made of Flacourtia Sapida 


Fig. 58. 

(vikaiikata), an aratni long, having the beak of a swan, the 
cavity of the mouth half a pradesa, and having a crow-tail ; 
(2) jnhil, made of palasa ; (3) upabhrt, made of asvattha ; 
(4) dhruvd, made of vikaiiJcata ; (5) aniMubdha. used for the 
rauhina-kapala-puroddsa, made of udumbara. the surface 
of the mouth a plane (not having been carved into a cavity) ; 
(6) upayamanl-sruk, used in pravargya-agnihotra, made of 
udumbara, 36 aiigulas long ; (7) proksani-dhdm srak , used in 
sprinkling water over pravargy a- pdtras, made of udumbara ; 

(8) vasd-homa-havanl, used in vasa-homa, made of palasa ; 

(9) prsadajya-dhdni, used in anuydja-homa, made of asvat- 
tha ; (10) pracarani, used in vydghdra na -h own , made of pala- 
sa ; (11) vasor-dhara-sruk, used in va sor-d h drd homa. made of 
udumbara, a vydyama long, covered over with mud. All 
these are the same in form and size (except where otherwise 
mentioned) as the agnihotra-havanm. 

The dohana-patra (Fig. 59), made of varana , is used in 
milking. The forepart resembles the agnihotra-havanl. 

The utpavana-patra (Fig. 60). made of varana, and used in the 
purification of water, is a pradesa long (including the mouth), 
the cavity is 4 aiigulas, and for the rest is the same as the 
agnihotra-havanl. 

The pariplavd (Fig. 61), made of khadira, is used in 
vijdghdrana. It is the agnihotra-havanl without the handle. 





Fig. 59. — Dohana-patra. 
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Fig. 60. — Utpavam-patra. Fig. 61. — Pariplara. 

Another form of ladle is the smva (Fig. 62). It is used for 
pouring butter offerings. It is made of khadira. The length 
is either an aratni or an arm. The cavity is very small, being 
only of the depth and width of a thumb. It is sometimes 
made of iidumbara. 



Fig. 62. 

Still another variety is the darvi (Fig. 63), used in taking 
the brahmaudana. 



Fig. 63. 


The meksana (Fig. 64) is a flat spoon, made of any holy 
wood. 

The dhrsti (Fig. 65), which according to Monier- Williams’s 
dictionary is a pair of tongs, is in my Poona drawings merely 



Fig. 64. — Meksana. 



Fig. 65. — Dhrsti. 

a copy of the meksana. It is used for taking out ashes and 
similar other purposes. 

Next we come to cups (Fig. 66). Three of them resemble 
the modem ones. They are (1) yajamdna-bMga-payah-pdtra, 
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(2) yajamdna-bhaga-dadhi-pdtra, cups for milk and curd 
used by the sacrificer, and (3) agntdhra-bhaga-pdtra. All of 
them are manufactured out of the wood of a holy tree, and 
they do not differ in size or shape. 

A similar cup may serve as pidhdna-patra. a cover for the 
kumbhi. It can also be metallic. 

Two joined cups (Fig. 67), made out of Cratceva Roxburgh u 
(■ varana ) are intended for depositing rice chaff (including 
small grain particles) and kneaded rice-flour (pista-lepa- 
phaltkaram-patra). 

The prasitra-harcina (Fig. 68) is also a khadira cup made in 
the form of a cow’s ear. It is used for the Brahman's portion 
of havis. It is a pradesa long and has a small handle. 



Fig. 66. Fig. 67. Fig. 68. 


The common Vedic cup is the camasa : — 

(1) Tanunaptra-camasa (Fig. 69). made of varana, 
a pradesa long, the handle 3 ahgulas, the cavity 6 ahgulas 
wide and 4 ahgulas deep. 

(2) Hotr-camasa (Fig. 70), made of Ficus Imlica 
(nycuprodha), the handle marked with a wheel. 

(3) Brahma-camasa (Fig. 71), the handle four-sided (all 
the sides of equal expanse). 

(4) U dgdtr-carmsa (Fig. 72). the handle three-sided. 

(5) Yajatndna-camasa (Fig. 73), the handle flat (though 
four-sided). 

(6) Prasastr-camasa (Fig. 74), the handle avatasta, 
“ having a cut below.” But the Poona collection shows the 



Fig. 69. Fig. 70. Fig. 71. 

Tanunaptra-camasa. Hotr-camasa. Brahma-camasa. 
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handle curved and bulging upwards. Cf. the next cup as 
well as the nestf-camasa. 



Fig. 72. Fig. 73. Fig. 74. 

i'dgdtr-camasa. Ya 'jamana-eamasa. Prasaslr-camasa. 

(7) Brahmanaceliamsi-eamasa (Fig. 75), the handle uttasta. 

(8) Potr-camasa (Fig. 76), the handle visakha, “ bifur- 
cated.’’ 

(9) nestr-camasa (Fig. 77), the handle daksina-vakra, 
“ bulging downwards.” 

(10) Acchdvaka-camasa (Fig. 78), the handle marked 
with a girdle ( rasna ). 

(11) Agnldhra-camasa (Fig. 79), the handle as shown 
below (?). 

(12) Sadasya-camasa (Fig. 80), the handle curved, bulging 
upwards. 



Fig. 75. Fig. 76. 

Brdhinanacchainsi-eama.'a. Polr-camasa. 


Fig. 77. 
Xestr-camasa. 



Fig. 78. Fig. 79. Fig. 80. 

Acchavaka-camasa. Agnldhra-camasa. Sadasya-camasa. 

(13) Ydjina-camasa (Fig. 81), made of nyagrodha or 
rohitaka (Andersonia BoJiitaka), the handle that of the 
hotr-camasa, but not marked with the wheel. 

(If) Udacana-camasa (Fig. 82), made of nyagrodha or 
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rohxtaka, the handle that of the pranita-pranayana (but 
compare the drawings from Poona as given below). 

The cups, 2-14, are in all details, which are not mentioned 
against their names, the same as the tanunaptra-camasa. 

The pranita-pranayana (Fig. 83), used for water, is made 
of varana. It might equally well be of bronze or of clay. 
The dimensions are the same as for the tanunaptra-camasa . 

The ida-patra (Fig. 84) resembles a trough. It may be made 
of any holy wood. The entire length is 1 aratni. The cavity 



Fig. 81. Fig. 82. Fig. 83. 

Vajina-camasa. U dacana-camasa. 



Fig. 84. — Ida-patra. 


is 4 or 6 ahgulas wide, and 4 deep. It may or may not have 
a handle. If there is a handle, it is 4 ahgulas long. In the 
other case the ida-patra is held in the middle ( madhya - 
samgrhitam). 

The last variety that we have to deal with are the vase-like 
cups called grahas 

(1) Upamsu-graha (Fig. 85), used in soma ritual, made 
of vikankata or any other holy wood, 1 prddesa long, with 
a beak, inwardly curved in the middle, the cavity as 
required. 

(2) Antaryama-graha (Fig. 86), the same as upamsu- 
graha. 

(3) Aindravdyava-graha (Fig. 87), marked with a girdle 
(shown in the illustration near the upper end). 

(4) Maitravaruna-graha (Fig. 88), marked with goat's 
teats. 






yiJTjrTFT-fl[; 
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(5) Asvina-graha (Fig. 89), bi-angled ( dvi-konah ). 

(6) Sukra-graha (Fig. 90). no distinctive mark or 
characteristic. 

(7) Manthi-graha (Fig. 91), made only from vikahkata 
wood. 

(8) Rtupatra-graha (Fig. 92), made of asvattha, the 
bottom resembling a horse’s hoof, having two beaks, one 
opposite the other (? ubhayato-mukhah). 

(9) Pratiprasthdtur rtupatra-graha (Fig. 93), the same as 
above. 

(10) Ukthya-graha (Fig. 94), no particular feature. 

(11) Atigrahya-graha (Fig. 95). no particular feature. 

(12) Dadhi-graha (Fig. 96), made of udumbara, 
quadrangular in form. 

(13) Amsvadabhya-graha (Fig. 97), the same as dadhi- 
graha. 



Fig. 85. Fig. 86. Fig. 87. Fig. 88. 

Upamsu-graha. Antaryama-gr. Aindravayava-gr. Maitmvaruna-gr. 



Fig. 89. Fig. 90. Fig. 91. Fig. 92. 

Asvina-gr. Sukra-gr. ilanthi-gr. Rt-upatra-gr . 
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(14) Aditya-graha (Fig. 98), no particular feature. 

(15) Sodasi-graha (Fig. 99), made of khadira, 
quadrangular in form. 

Grahas 2-15 are the same in material, form, and size as 
graha 1, except where it is otherwise stated. 




Fig. 93. Fig. 94. 

Pratiprasthdtur Ukthya-gr. 

rtupalra-gr. 



Fig. 95. 
Atigrahya-gr. 



Fig. 96. 
Dadhi-gr. 





Fig. 97. 

A insvadabli ya-gr. 


Fig. 98. 
Aditya-gr. 


Fig. 99. 
Sodasi-gr. 


At the end I give the yupa (Fig. 100), the post to which the 
sacrificial animal was tied. It was made of khadira , bilva 
( Aegle Mannebs), palasa, or rohitaka. The length was 3 or 
4 aratnis. It had eight sides. The lower portion was left rough. 
It tapered towards the top. At the top was the casala, a 
wooden ring 13 angolas high and hewn out of the yupa-wood. 
I have no doubt but that the yupas were prepared by skilful 
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artisans, though the Poona specimen is as crude as could 
ever be conceived : 



Fig. 100. 

I here take the opportunity of thanking most cordially 
Messrs. Kinjavdekar Sastri and Rama Diksita, of the Poona 
Mimamsa Vidyalaya, for the facilities they offered me of 
witnessing and participating in the rituals, as well as of 
handling and taking drawings of their yajna-pdtms. 
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The Ratnavali of Nagarjuna 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 

rjHHE Ratnavali by Nagarjuna vras well known from the 
numerous quotations scattered in the Mahayana 
literature in India as well as in Tibet, but no manuscript of 
it was up to now available. Fortunately. Nepal, which has 
yielded so many treasures of ancient Indian literature, has 
recently rendered back to light a large fragment of this work, 
the importance of which cannot be overlooked by scholars. 
Nagarjuna was certainly one of the greatest thinkers ever 
born in India, and whatever was written by him deserves 
our greatest attention. His thought has permeated, as it were, 
not only the Abhidharma of Mahayana. but also the mystical 
experiences of the Tantric systems. Therefore we must 
welcome anything written by him, because it will help our 
understanding of Buddhist, and therefore of Indian, mind. 

The palmleaf-manuscript of the Ratnavali is but a fragment, 1 
but it will not be difficult to restore the missing portions after 
the Tibetan translation of the same text preserved in the 
bsTan qgyur ( mdo . qgrel. vol. R, fob 124). 2 I begin by giving 

an edition and a translation of the first chapter, by far the 
most important from the ddhydtmika point of view. It is, in 
fact, from this that later authors chiefly draw their quotations 
of the Ratnavali. The other chapters will follow in the next 
issue. 

The small work is, in fact, one of those abreges of the doctrine, 
usually in the form of letters, lekha. of which we know' other 
examples from the pen of the same Nagarjuna. from Candra- 
gomin, etc. But the Ratnavali ls styled a raja-parikathd. that 
is, a discourse to a king. Alio this king was is not expressed 

1 1-23 leaves, of which 5, 8-14 and 22 are missing. 

2 There is a commentary on our text by Ajitamitra. to be found in the 
same volume of the bsTan agyur. 
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in the text itself, but we know from the commentator 
Ajitamitra that he was the same to whom, according to the 
Chinese and the Tibetan tradition, the SisyalekJici was directed, 
I mean bDe spyod. "Whether this Tibetan form mar correspond 
to Satavahana, the name of the patron, according to the 
tradition, of Xagarjuna, is a question still open to discussion. 1 

jj Namo ratnatrayaya ij 

Sarvadosavinirmuktam gunaih sarvair alamkrtam | 
pranamya sarvajiiam aham sarvasattvaikabandhavam |j 1. 
dharmam ekantakalyanam raja [n dha] rmodayaya te | 
vaksyami dharmah siddhim hi yati saddharmabhajane |j 2. 
prag dharmabhyudayo yatra pascan naihsreyasodayah | 
samprapyabhyudayam yasmad eti naihsrevasam lcramat. || 3. 
sukhani abhyudaya[s tatra mokso] naihsreyaso matah | 
asya sadhanasamksepah sraddhaprajiie samasatah || 4. 

1-2. Having paid homage to the All-knower, the only 
friend of all living beings, who is devoid of every defect, but 
adorned with every good attribute, I shall expound for thy 
spiritual profit, 0 king, the law which is altogether propitious. 
Nay, the law brings forth its fruit (when the seed is 
planted in him) who is worthy of receiving the supreme law 
(as thou art). 2 

3. Whenever there is perfection in the law, the supreme 
happiness of salvation will also appear later on, because those 
who have reached the perfect life (which is the consequence 
of the practice of the law) will gradually attain to salvation. 3 

1 In the course of this paper, the following abbreviations are used : TSP. = 
Tattcasangrahapanjika, of Kamalaslla (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) ; PP.— 
Prasannapada by Candrakirti the commentary upon the M ulamddhyamika- 
kdrikd (Bibliotheca Buddhica) ; BCAP. = Bodhicaryavatdrapanjika (Biblio- 
theca Indica). 

1 Ekantnkalydnam means, as the commentator explains, that it is 
ddimadhyantakalydna that is propitious from beginning to end. 

2 b. restored after the Tibetan rgyal po k’yod la c’os bsgrub pai p'yir. 

3 The way to salvation is represented by the Transcendental Wisdom, 
prajna, the teaching of which cannot be imparted to those who are not yet 
ripe to receive it. The punya-sambhara, or moral purification, must therefore 
always precede the investigation of the sunyata, viz. the doctrine of the 
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sraddhatvad bliajate dharmam prajiiatvad vetti tattvatah | 
prajiia pradhanam tv anayoh sraddha purvangamasya tu j; 5. 
chandad dvesad bhayan mohad yo dharmam nativartate | 
sa sraddha iti vijneyah srevaso bhajanani param jj 6. 

kayavanmanasam karma sarvam samvak pariksya yah | 
paratmahitam aj naya sada kuryat sa panditali ; 7. 

aliimsa cauryaviratih paradaravivarjanam | 
mithyapaisunyaparusyabaddhavadesu samvamah ; 8. 

4. Indeed, perfect life is considered to be happiness and 
salvation to be final emancipation from contingent life. The 
concise enunciation of the method of realizing that is sum- 
marized in faith and wisdom. 1 

5. In so far as a man is possessed of faith, he becomes 
a partaker of the law ; in so far as he is possessed of wisdom 
he apprehends according to truth. Of the two virtues wisdom 
is the foremost ; faith, however, comes first. 

6. He who does not transgress the law on account of 
worldly cravings, hatred, fear, and mental bewilderment 
must be considered as a man possessed of faith : nobody 
is a fitter recipient than he for salvation. 2 

non-existence of independent things. Later schools of Mahaviina will also 
state that the path to salvation is twofold, in so far as it consists of upaya 
praxis and prajna. For Nagarjuna, the upaya is not yet Karlina, as in the 
invstic sects alluded to, but chiefly sraddha, faith, upon which he largely 
insists in his Ta che tu lun, the big commentary upon the Prajhd-pdramitd . 
We have in either case a single path divided into two moments differently 
called : — 

punya-samhlmru : jiiana-santhhiirit : 

abhyudaya naihsteyasa 

sukha moksa 

sraddha prajiia 

i upaya siinyatd 

karuna 

1 Tatra mokso restored from Tibetan : de ta muon mt'obde ba site ties par 
leys pa t’ar par adod. As suggested by the commentator, the real meaning 
is that abhyudaya is not happiness, nor is naihireyasa final emancipation, 
but rather happiness and emancipation are to be understood as the result 
of them. 

- From here up to verse 24, sraddha, viz. its effect, I mean the practice 
of the law is described, which coincides with abhyudaya. Chanda, dresa, 
bhaya and moha are symbolized by the four Maras who keep away men 
from the observance of the moral rules as laid down in the law. 
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7. One must carefully examine whether actions deriving 
from one's own body, words, thoughts, are good or not and, 
having settled what is good for others and for oneself, this 
only one must always do ; then he is indeed a wise man. 1 


lobhavyapadanastik[yadrstInam parivarjanam | 
ete karmapatha] sukla dasa krsna viparvayat ,! 9. 

amadyapanam svajivo ‘vihimsa danam adarat [ 
pujyapuja ca maitri ca dharmas eaisa samasatah j| 10. 
sarlratapanad dharmah kevalan [nasti tena hi] | 

[2, a] na paradrohaviratir na paresam anugrahah | 11. 

danasllaksamaspastam yah saddharmamahapatham [ 
anadrtya vrajet kayaklesago dandakotpathaih || 12. 

sa samsarafavlni ghoram anantajanapadapam j 
klesavyalavalldhangah sudirgham pratipadyate l| 13. 


8. Refraining from killing living beings, from theft and 
from adultery, control over one's own words so as to avoid 
any false or slandering or cruel or futile speech 2 ; 

9. Complete abstaining from covetousness, hatred, and 
wrong views denying the existence of karman : these ten 
virtues constitute the tenfold pure conduct. The actions 
opposed to these constitute the tenfold impure conduct. 3 

10. Xot drinking intoxicating liquors, lawful livelihood, 
hurting nobody, kindness in giving, reverence towards those 
deserving reverence, and universal sympathy, this is in short 
the law. 4 


1 The parlksa consists in examining whether a certain karman is moral, 
kusala, immoral, akusala, or indifferent, avyakrta. Then the man is in 
a state of complete consciousness and presence of spirit, which is called the 
samprajanya or apramada. This parlkm is expounded in the following 
ilokas. 

2 Up to adultery, the author enumerates the three bodily actions to be 
avoided : then the four v ak-karman, and, in the first half of sloka 9, the 
three mental actions, altogether the ten abstentions from immoral deeds. 

3 Tibetan : — 

cags daii gnod sems med pa la | 
h id kyi Ita ba yons span ba 
adi dag las lam dkar bcu ste | 

4 The secondary injunctions are here enumerated. 
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11. Through penances alone inflicted upon the body one 
cannot get at the law ; by that method one is unable either 
to stop doing harm to others or to benefit them. 1 

himsaya jayate 'lpayuh bahvabadho vihimsaya | 
cauryena bhogavyasani sasa[truh] paradarikah || 14. 

pratyakliyanam mrsavadat paisunyat mitrabhedanam | 
apriyasravanam rauksyad abaddhad durbhagam vacah 15. 
manorathan hanty abhidhya vyapado bhayadah smrtah | 
mithyadrstih kudrstitvam madyapanam matibhramah 16. 

12-13. Those men who, disregarding the great road of 
the supreme law, clear on account of generosity, moral conduct, 
and patience, wander through the wrong paths of that wilder- 
ness which are bodily penancy, enter indeed a terrific forest, 
viz. the samsara which has infinite rebirths as its trees, while 
beasts of prey, namely moral defilements, lick their limbs. 2 

14. Those who kill any living being shall have a short life 
in a new existence ; those who do harm to others shall suffer 
many offences ; by stealing one shall be thwarted in worldly 
enjoyments ; an adulterer shall get enemies. 3 

15. The fruit of telling falsehood is repulse, of slandering 
breaking the friendship, of cruel speech hearing things 
unpleasant, of futile expressions unfortunate words. 

16. Covetousness causes the failing of every desire, 

1 MS. not clear. Tibetan : — 

l us gduh byed pa aba'zig las | 
cos med adi Itar de yis ni ’| 

This sloka is directed against the yoga-practices of those sects in whose 
minds dharma consisted chiefly in severe asceticism and penances, viz. 
Ajlvakas and Nirgranthas. 

2 Having thus expounded the very essence of the law, the author shows 
the vipaka or consequence of karman, so that everybody may be careful 
about the pariksa of "what he is doing ; sloka 13, a, b. 

Restored from Tibetan : — 

ak'or bai abrog ni mi bzad pai | 
mt'a' yas skye ba sin can du 1 
godandaka is for : gokan t aka 

3 Restored from Tibetan : byi bo byed pas dgra dan bcas. This sloka 
expounds the vipaka of immoral bodily actions ; the sloka 14th, that of 
actions derived from one’s own speech, the 15th, that of mental actions. 
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hatred is said to be the source of fears, wrong views produce 
incapacity of seeing aright, drinking of intoxicating liquors 
is the cause of mental confusion. 

apradanena daridryam mithyajivena vancana j 
stambhena duhkullnatvam alpaujaskatvam irsava [' 17. 

krodhad durvarnata maurkhyam aprasnena vipascitam | 
phalam etan manusvatve sarvebhvah prak ca durgatih || 18. 
esam akusalakhvanani vipilko yah praklrtitah | 
kusalanam ca sarvesam viparitah phalodayah 19. 

lobho dvesas ca mohas ca tajjam karmeti casubham | 
alobhamohadvesas ca tajjam karmetarac chubham jj 20. 
asubhat sarvaduhkhani sarvadurgatayas tatha | 
subhat sugatayah sarvali sarvajanmasukhani ca j; 21. 

17. Avarice is the cause of poverty, bad livelihood of 
being deceived, pride of low birth, envy of scanty personal 
strength. 

18. Anger of bad colour ; stupidity is derived from not 
asking wise men (about the law) ; this fruit is ripened when 
one is reborn as a man ; but first of all there is the rebirth 
in bad conditions of existence. 1 

19. All those sins are called vices : their consequence 
has been explained above. All virtuous actions bring forth 
an effect quite contrary to that. 

20. Covetousness, hatred, bewilderment, and karman 
derived from that are sinful ; absence of covetousness, 
hatred, bewilderment, and karman derived from that are 
sinless. 

21. From sinfulness every pain and every unhappy destiny 

1 Bad conditions of existence are : rebirth in the hells, among beasts and 
ghosts. According to the Abhidharma the effect of our actions is, in fact, 
triple : the first is rebirth in the various conditions of existence according 
to the karman of a previous life ; the second is an effect of compensation, 
viz. the necessity of undergoing the same experiences of which we have 
been the cause to others : the third effect affects the entourage and the 
physical surroundings in which we shall have a rebirth. "Colour’' means 
also “ caste”. 
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are derived ; from sinlessness every happy destiny and every 
pleasure in life are derived. 

nivrttir [2, b] asubhat krtsnat pravrttis tu subhe sada | 
manasa karmana vaca dharmo 'yam dvividhah smrtab |j 22. 
narakapretatiryagbbyo dharmad asmad vimueyate | 
nrsu devesu capnoti sukbasrirajyavistaran j| 23. 

dhyanapramanarupvais tu brahmadyasukham asnute | 
ityabhyudayadharmo yam phalam easy a samasatah [| 24. 

naihsreyasab punar dharmah suksmo gambbiradarsanah | 
balanam [asrotravatam] uktas trasakaro jinaih j] 25. 

nasmy aham na bbavisyami na me "sti na bbavisyati | 
iti balasva santrasah panditasya bhayaksayah j| 2G. 

22. Eefraining from every sinfulness and constant practice 
of sinlessness with mind, body, and word : this is styled 
the twofold law. 

23. Bv this law one is saved from being born in the bells 
and among ghosts and beasts ; nay, one gets plentifulness 
of joys, glory, and kingly power both among men and gods. 

24. One gets the happiness of the gods, Brahma, etc., 
through the four meditations, the four immeasurable 
experiences, and the four absorptions in the immaterial 
spheres ; this is in short the law of the blissful life and its fruits. 

25. On the other hand, the law of salvation consisting 
in the subtle and deep vision [of reality] was said by the 
Victorious ones to be terrific to foolish men who have not 
ears [prepared to hear it]. 1 

akamkaraprasuteyam mamakaropasamhita | 

praja prajahitaikantavadina 'bhihita khila || 27. 

astv aham mama castlti mithyaitat paramarthatak | 

1 Now Nagarjuna expounds what is salvation and the w p ay which leads 
to it, viz. praji'ia, whose essence consists in the doctrine of the voidness 
of everything and which, on account of its depth, is likely to fill with fear 
those who are not yet fit to hear it. Therefore the teaching of Buddha is 
always based upon the knowledge of the moral and mental preparation of 
his disciples and hearers, upaya-kausalya. 

25, o. is restored from Tibetan : byis pa t’os dan mi Idan pa. So in the 
commentary, while the text of the karikas has WTongly dan mig Idan pa. 

JRAS. APRIL 1934. 21 
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yathabbutaparijnanan na bhavaty ubhayam yatah |[ 28. 

ahamkarodbhavah skandhah, so 'hamkaro ’nrto rthatah j 
bijam yasyanrtam tasya prarohah satvatah kutah || 29. 

skandhan asatyan drstvaivam ahamkarah prahlyate | 
ahamkaraprahanac ca na punah skandhasambhavah || 30. 

yathadarsam upadaya [svamukhapratibimbakam | 
drsyajte narua tac caivam na kimcid api tattvatah || 31. 

26. When the foolish man bears the utterance : “ I am 
not, I never shall be, nothing belongs nor ever will belong 
to me be is stricken with fear, while the wise man gets over 
every fear. 1 

27. The Buddha, who utters exclusively what is good to 
creatures, has stated them to be the offspring of the error 
that there is an ego and something belonging to the ego. 2 

28. From the point of view of the absolute truth it is 
wrong to say that there is an ego or that there is something 
belonging to the ego, because both these assumptions are 
impossible when one has fully understood the reality of 
things. 3 

29. The groups forming a person are originated from the 
assumption of a personality, but this personality is, from the 
standpoint of the absolute truth, unreal ; then, if the seed 
of something is unreal, how can its sprout be real ? 4 

1 This verse is quoted in TSP., p. 866, and BCAP.. p. 449. 

2 For the wise man there is no fear, because, having realized the truth 
of this doctrine, he gets over any attachment to the idea of the personality 
or of something belonging to it, and therefore the samsara, which is the 
tirst cause of fear, vanishes for him. But for the others — as explained in 
the following sloka — the samsara will continue to exist, in so far it is a mere 
creation of their wrong assumption of a personality and of the existence 
of things. 

3 The sentence : u From the point of view of the absolute truth ” implies 
that the ego, etc., may be said to exist only from the point of view of the 
conventional worldly truth, samvrti , loka, vyavahara-satya. 

4 The five groups are, as known, rupa, vedana, samjha, samskara , and 
rijmna. Arthatah is, according to the commentator, to be taken in the 
sense of parama rthatah. The verse is quoted, as taken from the Ratnavali, 
by Candrakirti PP ., pp. 346 and 458. The author wants to demonstrate 
that the notion of the groups is dependent upon that of personality 
and vice versa, so that neither is self-existent. 
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aharnkaras tatha skandhan upada}'opalabhvate | 
na ca kascit sa tattvena svamukhapratibimbavat || 32. 

yathadarsam anadaya svamukhapratibimbakam | 
na drsyate tatha skandhan [3, a] anadavaham ity api |j 33. 
evamvidharthasravanad dharmacaksur avaptavan | 
Aryanandah svayam caiva bhiksubhyo "bhlksnam uktavan [j 34. 
skandhagraho yavad asti tavad evaham ity api ! 
ahamkare sati punah karma janma tatah punah. jj 35. 

30. If one considers the groups as unreal, the assumption 
of a personality is abandoned : when the assumption of 
a personality is abandoned there is no more room for the 
groups. 1 

31. Just as through the medium of a mirror one sees the 
reflex of one's own face, though it is in fact nothing real, 

32. even so one perceives the personality through the 
medium of the groups, though, in truth, it is nothing real, 
but like the reflex of the face. 

33. Just as without the medium of a mirror no reflex 
of the face can be seen, even so without the medium of the 
groups, the personality cannot be perceived. 

34. The noble Ananda hating heard from the Buddha 
such tenets, obtained himself the insight into the law and over 
and over repeated them to the monks. 

trivartmaitad anadyantamadhyam .samsaramandalam | 
alatamandalaprakhyam bhramaty anyonyahetukam jj 36. 

svaparobhayatas tasya traikalyato ‘py apraptitah 
ahamkarah ksayam yati tatah karma ca janma ca |; 37. 

evam hetuphalotpadani pasyams tatksayam eva ca | 
nastitam astitam caiva naiti lokasya tattvatah ]| 38. 

sarvaduhkhaksayam dharmam srutvaivam apariksakah | 
samkampatv aparijnanad abhayasthanakatarah || 39. 

35. The assumption of an ego exists as long as there is 

1 This sloka is also quoted in PP., pp. 346 and 458. Verses 31-4 are 
quoted by CandrakTrti in PP.. p. 345. 
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the assumption of the five groups ; when there is the assump- 
tion of an ego there is again karman, and from this a new 
birth. 

36. This whirl of life which has no beginning, no middle, 
and no end, like a whirling firebrand, whirls round with its 
three successions (personality, karman, and birth), which are 
the cause one of the other. 

37. In so far as the ego cannot be demonstrated as being 
produced either by itself or by another or both by itself and 
another, nor as being produced either in the past or in the 
present or in the future, the ego vanishes ; then karman 
and lastly new birth. 1 

38. When a man has recognized [that the idea of] the 
growth of cause and effect and [that of] their destruction 
must be understood in this way, he cannot maintain either 
that this world is not or that it is in reality. 

na bhavisyati nirvane sarvam etan na te bhavam | 
ucyamana ihabhavas tasya te kim bhayamkarah || 40. 

mokse natma na ca skandha moksas ced idrsah priyah | 
atmaskandhapanayanam kim ihaiva tavaprivam || 41. 

na cabhavo ‘pi nirvanam kuta eva tasya bhavata | 
bhavabhavaparamarsaksayo nirvanam ucyate || 42. 

1 It is not produced by itself on account of two laws admitted by 
Nagarjuna and his followers, viz. that of abhutua abhava and that of 
svatmani virodhat. Whatever was in a previous moment non-existent is 
devoid of self-existence and therefore cannot come to existence by its own 
agency ; nor can existence be active upon itself. It cannot be produced by 
another, because the idea of cause is equally an antinomy ; in fact the cause 
is such, only in relation to its effect. But, then, as long as the effect is not 
produced it is absurd to speak of cause, and, if this cause is non-existent, 
a fortiori the effect will be non-existent. 

The third antinomy : “ neither by itself nor by another,” is evident, 
being the consequence of the two others. To the refutation of the idea 
of time Nagarjuna has dedicated the second chapter of his 
Madhyamikakarikds. The meaning is that it is not produced in the past, 
because whatever is past is no longer active, nor in the future, because 
it would be like the birth of a child from a barren woman, nor in the present 
because the present has no duration. The conclusion of this is that it is 
impossible to demonstrate either that there is a producer or that there is 
a thing produced. 
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samasan nastitadrstih phalam nastlti karmanah | 
apunyapavikl caisa mithyadrstir iti smrta || 43. 

samasad astitadrstih phalam castiti karmanam | 
punya sugatinisyanda samyagdrstir iti smrta ", 44. 

39. But, if a man lacking discrimination hears this law 
which puts an end to all sorrows, he, on account of his 
ignorance, fears a place where there is nothing to be feared, 
and trembles. 1 

40. When they say that all this will not exist in the 
nirvana, this tenet does not make you afraid : but when we 
state that here everything is not existent, how is it that this 
statement fills you with fear '? 2 

41. In the condition of salvation (as you believe it to be) 
there are neither the groups nor the ego. But if such a kind 
of salvation is dear to you why do you not like the elimination 
of the individual ego and of the groups in this very existence 
[as preached by our doctrine] ? 

jnane [3, b] nastvastitasanteh papapunyavyatikramah | 
durgateh sugates casmat sa moksah sadbhir ucyate || 45. 

sahetum udayam pasyan nastitam ativartate | 
astitam api nopaiti nirodham saha hetuna |j 46. 

pragjatah sahajatas ca hetur ahetuko 'rthatah | 
prajnapter apratltatvad utpattes caiva tattvatah 47. 

42. But nirvana is not even non-existence ; how can it be 
existence ? nirvana is called the suppression of any notion 
of existence and non-existence. 3 

1 The place where there is nothing to be feared is nirvana, which is 
suppression of the personality. 

2 The sentence : “ All this ” is the whirl of cause and effect. The nirvana 
referred to is evidently the aupanisadie nirvana. The author asks his 
supposed opponent why, though going after the aupanisadie nirvana, 
which is suppression of every personality, is he, nevertheless, unwilling 
to accept this doctrine which makes the realization of nirvana possible in 
this very life. 

3 Xow Xagarjuna, having referred to nirvana, states, in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, that nirvana which he describes is not like the 
nirvana of the other schools, but it is beyond the notion of existence and 
non-existence. The verse is quoted in PP-, p. 525. 
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43. To sav it in a few words, the nihilistic view consists 
in denying that karman brings forth its effect. This view 
is sinful and causes rebirth in the hells. It is called a 
wrong view. 1 

44. To say it in a few words, the realistic view consists 
in affirming that karman brings forth its effect. It is 
meritorious and causes rebirth in happy conditions of 
existence. It is called the right view. 

45. But when through the right knowledge one has 
suppressed any notion of existence or non-existence, one is 
beyond sin and virtue. Therefore the saints say that this 
is the salvation from good as well as from bad conditions 
of existence. 

46. In so far as one recognizes that any origin has its 
cause, one gets rid of the nihilistic view', and in so far as one 
understands that there is a destruction of things determined 
by causes one gets rid of the realistic view. 2 

asmin satidam bhavati dlrghe hrasvam vatha sati | 
[tasyotpadad udetldam dlpotpadad yatha] prabha || 48. 

hrasve ’sati punar dirgham na bhavati svabhavatah | 
pradlpasyapy anutpadat prabhava apy asamblxavah || 49. 

evam hetuphalotpadam drstva nopaiti nastikyam | 
abhyupetyasya lokasya yathabhutyam prapancajam | 50. 

nirodham ca prapancottham yathabhutyad upagatah | 
nopayaty astitam tasman mucvate dvavanisritah || 51. 

47. If a cause is born before the effect or along with it, 
in both cases, from the standpoint of the absolute truth 
it cannot be the cause. In fact, the notion of birth cannot 

1 Up to this point Nagarjuna has denied the existence of every thing ; 
so the objection of the opponent, viz. that his doctrine is simple nihilism 
must be expected. The author therefore meets this argument and after 
defining what are. according to him, nihilism and realism, shows that his 
system is neither of them. 

2 Of course, the notion of cause belongs to the samvrtisatya. viz. to the 
relative truth, because, as stated in the following verse, from the paramartha 
point of view. viz. from the point of the absolute truth, the notion of cause 
is absurd. 
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be conceived either from the conventional or from absolute 
point of view. 1 

48. The notion of relation may be expressed in this wav : 
When this tiling exists this other thing also exists, for example, 
the idea of short in relation to that of long : when this tiling 
is produced this other thing also is produced, for example, 
the light when there is a lamp. 2 

49. If there is not the idea of short there cannot be that 
of long, as a self-existent thing : if there is no lamp it is 
impossible to have any light. 3 

50. When one understands that the origin of the notions 
of cause and effect is like this, one cannot be the follower 
of the nihilistic view, in so far as he admits that the real 
nature of this world consists in the display of subjective 
differentiation. 

durad alokitam riipam asannair drsvate sphutam ] 
marlcir yadi vari syad asannaili kim na drsvate 1 52. 

duribhutair yathabhuto loko ‘yam drsvate tatha j 
na drsyate tadasannair animitto maricivat j| 53. 

[marlcis tovasadrsl yatha nambo na] carthatah | 
skandhas tathatmasadrsa natmano napi te ‘rthatah j 54. 
maricim toyam ity etad iti matvagato ‘tra san | 
yadi nastlti tat toyam [grhnlvan miidha eva sah j 55. 
marlcipratimain lojkarn [4, a] evam astiti grhnatali | 
nastiti capi moho yani sati molie na mucyate I 56. 


1 Since the cause is called a cause in so far as it produces an effect, if it 
exists before the production of this effect, that cause cannot be the cause of 
this effect, because it would have no relation to it. 

- a, b is quoted in PP., p. 10, where we read : liras i:e dirgham yatha sati ; 
the Tibetan supposes dlrghe hr asm m yatha sati. rin po yodpas t'uh du biin. 
r, d — almost effaced : Tibetan : ad i skyes pas na adi skyes dpei. Here 
Nagarjuna states that if the notion of cause and effect is antinomical, the 
origin of things can only be explained according to the law of the 
piatltyasamutpada. viz. of relativity. 

3 The same must be understood as regards the notion of " short ’’ and that 
of “ lamp ”. In the sphere of material experience things are interrelated, 
though, from the standpoint of the absolute truth, they are devoid of any 
essence. 
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51. Destruction also is derived from the display of 
subjective differentiation, and therefore one cannot admit 
that it is something real in itself. In such a way one does 
not become a follower of the realistic doctrine. Therefore, 
in so far as one has taken standpoint in neither view, one 
attains to salvation. 

52. A form seen from afar becomes manifest to the eyes 
when one gets near to it. If a mirage were really water, how 
is it that this cannot be seen when one gets near ? 1 

53. This world does not appear to those who are far 
away [from the truth] as it appears to those who are near 
[to it] — that is like a mirage devoid of specific characteristics. 

54. Just as a mirage looks like water but it is neither 
water nor something real, in the same way the groups look 
like the ego, but in fact they are neither the ego nor 
something real. 

nastiko durgatim yati sugatim yati castikah | 
yathabhutaparijhanan moksam advayanisritah j| 57. 

anicchan nastitastitve yathabhutaparijhaya | 
nastitam labhate mohat kasman na labhate 'stitam || 58. 

svad astidusanad asya nastita'ksipyate Tthatah | 
nastitadusanad eva kasman na'ksipyate "stita || 59. 

na pratijha na caritam na cittam bodhinisrayat | 
nastikatve rthato yesam katham te nastikah smrtah |i 60. 

55. If a man [seeing from afar] a mirage, believing that 
it is water, goes near to it and then thinks that there there 
is no water, this man is a fool. 2 

56. So, when a man takes this world, which is similar 
to a mirage, to be either existent or non-existent that man 
is under the influence of bewilderment. But if there is 
bewilderment there is no salvation. 

1 The verses 52-4 are quoted by Candrakirti, PP., p. 347, as from th e 
Acaryapada, the verses 55-6 are quoted by Candrakirti as taken from the 
RatnavalT, PP., p. 188. 

- Because he did not yet realize that it was a mirage which he saw, and 
water, therefore, is out of question. 
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57. The nihilist is bound to be reborn in bad conditions 
of existence, the realist will be reborn in good conditions 
of existence. But those who have understood the things as 
they really are attain to salvation, in so far as thev have 
taken their standpoint in neither view. 

58. Those who, unwilling to conceive existence and 

non-existence according to their real nature (as stated bv 
us), state, on account of their ignorance, [that nirvana is] 
non-existence why they do not state that it is existence 1 
Sasamkhyaulukyanirgranthapudgalaskandhavadinani | 
prccha lokani vadi vadaty astinastivyatikramam j 61. 

dharmayautakam ity asman nastyastitvavyatikramam | 
viddhi gambhlram ity uktam buddhanam sasanamrtam [ 62. 
vibhavam naiti nayati na tisthaty api caksanam [ 
traikalyavvativrttatma loka eva kuto 'rthatah |j 63. 

dvayor apv agatigati prasthitis ca na tattvatah | 
lokanirvanayos tasmad visesah ka. ivarthatah [ 64. 

59. If you object that by the refutation of the existence 
its non-existence is logically implicit, why then refutation 
of non-existence would not imply existence ? 1 

60. [For us] there is no thesis to be demonstrated, no rules 
of conduct, and on account of our taking shelter in the 
supreme illumination, not even mind, our doctrine is really 
the doctrine of nothingness. How then can we be called 
nihilists ? 2 

61. You may ask the common people along -with its 
philosophers either the Samkhyas or the Yaisesikas or the 
Jainas or those who maintain the existence of a personality 
as represented by the live groups whether thev preach 
a doctrine like ours beyond the dualism of existence and 
non-existence. 3 

1 That is, it is impossible to affirm existence or non-existence, because 
this affirmation implies logically its contrary. 

2 Of course, all this from the standpoint of absolute truth, not from that 
of conventional truth. Xihilism is in fact, affirmation of a negation, but 
for Nagarjuna truth is beyond either negation or affirmation. 

3 Quoted in PP-, p. 275, as taken from the Batnaiali. 
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62. Therefore you must realize that this present of the 
law going beyond any dualism of existence and non-existence 
is the ambrosia of the teaching of the Buddhas known as 
the deep one. 

sthiter abhavad udavo nirodhas ca na tattvatah | 
uditah sthitas ceti niruddhas ca kuto 'rthatah |j 65. 

katham aksaniko bhavah parinamah sada yadi ■ 
nasti cet parinamah syad anyathatvam kuto ‘rthatah |[ 66. 

ekadese [4, b] ksavad va syat ksanikam sarvaso ‘pi va | 
vaisamyanupalabdhes ca dvidhapy etad ayuktimat 67. 
ksanike sarvatha bhavet kutah kacit puranata [ 
sthairyad aksanike capi kutah kacit puranata !j 68. 

63. How can this world be something real, since it does 
not vanish into non-existence nor come to existence nor 
even possess the duration of an instant, and is. therefore, 
beyond the threefold temporal relation l 

64. From the standpoint of absolute truth, both this world 
as well as nirvana are equally non-existent, either in the future 
or in the past or in the present : how can then any difference 
between them be real 1 

65. Since there is no duration, there is in truth neither 
origin nor destruction : how can therefore [this world] be 
really born, permanent, destroyed ? 

66. If there is always change into new forms is not, then, 
existence momentary ? If, on the other hand, there is no 
change how could you explain the modification which we 
perceive positively in things ? 

yathanto "sti ksanasyaivam adir madhyam ca kalpyatam | 
tryatmakatvat ksanasyaivam na lokasya ksanani sthitih [I 69. 
adimadhyavasanani c[intyani ksanavat punah | 
adimadhyajvasanatvam na svatah parato pi va | 70. 

naiko ‘nekapradesatvan napradesas ca kascana \ 
vinaikam api naneko nastitvam api castitam | 71. 

vinasat pratipaksad va syad astitvasya nastita | 
vinasah pratipakso va katham syad astyasambhavat | 72. 
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nirvrtes tena lokasya nopaitv unatvam arthatah | 
antavan iti lokas ca prstas tusnim jino ‘bhavat || 73. 

67. One thing is momentary because either it disappears 
partially or totally. But since no difference appears in the 
two cases, therefore both assumptions are equally illogical. 

68. If things are mere moments, they are. then, in no 
way existent ; therefore any temporal relation like that of 
oldness, etc., would be impossible : if, on the contrary, 
things are not momentary, on account of their duration any 
temporal relation like that of oldness, etc., would be equally 
impossible. 1 

69. If the instant has a final moment, we must assume 
that it has the other two moments as well, viz. the initial 
and the middle ; but inasmuch as the instant consists of 
three moments the world cannot have the duration of the 
instant. 2 

70. Again, beginning, middle, and end must be considered 
to be like the instant, viz. divided each one into three moments : 
the condition of being beginning, middle, and end is not 
existent by itself nor bv another. 3 


1 Verses 68-70 are quoted, as taken from the MtulhynmnkasiddhaiUn. 
by Candraklrti in PP., p. 546. 

If things are always changing, they have no time to become old ; if 
there is no change, there is also no oldness, but things would be eternally new. 

2 Tri is not in the quotation by Candraklrti. but is found in the Tibetan 
text as well as in the commentary thereon : tri refers to beginning, middle, 
and end. 

3 This verse meets the possible objection, viz. that, if there is no instant, 
as it is not simple, but complex as being composed of three moments, then 
the instant would be implicitly represented by these three moments, into 
which the instant has been decomposed. The answer of Xagarjuna is that 
they also, if they are something real, must be composed of other moments, 
and so there would be regressus in infinitum. Moreover, the fact or the 
condition of being beginning, middle, and end is, from the absolute point 
of view, illogical because it is not by itself, which would be contradictory, 
nor by another cause, because, in this way, there would not be the necessary 
connection between the cause and its eSect, which is the fundament of the 
causal relation. So, as demonstrated in the following iloka, everything has 
only a relative existence. 
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sarvajna iti sarvajno budhais tenaiva gamyate | 
yenaitad dharmagambhlryam novacabhajane loke || 74. 

iti naihsreyaso dliarmo gambhiro nisparigrahah | 
analaya ity proktah sambuddhais tattvadarsibhih || 75. 

asmad analayad dharmad alayabhirata janah | 
astinastyavyatikranta bhlta nasyanty amedhasah j| 76. 

te nasta nasayanty anyan abhayasthanabhiravah | 
tatha kuru yatha rajan nastair na vipranasyase. || 77. 


71. No [atom] is simple being many-sided ; and no [atom] 
is sideless [in so far as its connection with other atoms would, 
then, be impossible] ; on the other hand the idea of plurality 
is inconceivable without that of unity nor that of non- 
existence without that of existence. 1 

72. Non-existence of existence is only possible through 
destruction or antithesis ; but how can destruction or anti- 
thesis be conceivable if existence is logically impossible ? 

73. Therefore attainment of nirvana does not imply in 
fact any destruction of worldly existence. That is why even 
the Buddha, when requested whether this world has an end, 
remained silent. 

74. Therefore, the wise men realize that the All-knower 
is really the All-knower, because he did not preach this deep 
doctrine to those who are unfit [to hear it and cannot, therefore, 
rightly understand it]. 

75. Indeed the perfect Buddhas, who have realized the 
absolute truth, stated that this law, conducive to salvation, 
is deep, beyond the attachment to any particular thesis, 
stating the existence of nothing which one can depend upon. 

76. Ignorant men, who like to state the existence of some- 
thing which they can depend upon and did not yet get rid of 

1 Having shown that the atom or the instant cannot be conceived as being 
composed of more elementary moments or as having a dimension, the author 
shows that they cannot be also considered to be a unity, because unity is 
not conceivable without relation to plurality, and plurality is not conceivable 
without relation to unity. Therefore, since existence and non-existence 
are, in fact, impossible to be conceived, even nirvana cannot be considered 
as the non-existence of this world. 
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contradictory theses like that of existence or non-existence 
of things, feel but fear of this law which does not state the 
existence of anything we can depend upon, and are then 
ruined. 

77. And being themselves ruined they want to ruin others, 
also being afraid of (this teaching) where there is nothing to 
be feared. Be careful, 0 king, unless these wicked ones might 
ruin you also. 

PS. — I prepared the edition of the text on a modern copy 
marred by many clerical errors. But, on my request, His 
Highness the Maharaja Joodha Sham Shere was kind enough 
to send me a good photographic copy of the original, which 
in many a point permitted a revision of my first readings. 

131 . 




Reciprocal Influences in Music ’twixt the Far 
and Middle East 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

“ You see the Great Kaan [Khubilay Khan] had not succeeded to 
the dominion of Cathay by hereditary right, but held it by conquest ; 
and thus having no confidence in the natives, he put all authority 
into the hands of Tartars, Saracens, or Christians, who were attached 
to his household and devoted to his service, and were foreigners in 
Cathay.'* — The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 

I N spite of the hoary belief in the conservatism of the Chinese 
we find that exotic music and instruments of music found 
favour in “ Far Cathay from quite an early period, long 
before the Mughal regime. Thanks to the researches of 
M. Maurice Courant 1 and others, we are able to appreciate 
with considerable definiteness the influence of the Middle East 
on the Far East in these matters. On the other hand, the 
Kev. A. C. Moule 2 is of opinion that ” the musical systems of 
Persia and Arabia seem to have had but little effect on Chinese 
music, and the use of only a few instruments can at all probably 
be traced to the great intercourse which existed between those 
countries and China in the middle ages ”. 

§ 1 

One of the earliest legends concerning music in China 
suggests Middle Asian influences. A third century b.c. story 
tells of an emperor Huang Ti, who lived before the Hsia 
dynasty (2205-1766 b.c.), who sent a certain Ling Lun “ from 
West of Ta-hsia to the north of Yiian-yu ”, where he obtained 
bamboos for the construction of the lii or musical pipes which 

1 Courant, Essai historique sur la musique classique des Chinois ” : 
In Lavignac’s Encyclopedic de la musique, i. 

2 Moule, “ A List of Musical and other Sound-Producing Instruments 
of the Chinese ” : In the Journal of the North China Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, xxxix. 
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became the basis of the Chinese scale. Chavannes, who has 
dealt with this question, identifies Bactria in the above. 1 

The cultural indebtedness of China to the Middle East during 
the early Han dynasty (208 b.c.-a.d. 25) is generally acknow- 
ledged. 2 Under the later Han rulers (a.d. 25-220). when 
a considerable portion of Eastern Turkestan, including Khotan. 
Kashghar. and Kucha, was added to the Chinese realm, these 
influences asserted themselves more definitely. Indeed, the 
early appearanceof the pear-shaped lute in Khotan 3 prompts 
the suggestion that the Chinese lute known as the p : i-p'a 
( phi-pha ) 4 was introduced from Eastern Turkestan which, in 
turn, had borrowed it from Western Turkestan. 5 In fact, 
although it is said that the name p’i-p’a is derived from the 
names given to the two movements of the hand in lute-playing. 6 
there are reasons for believing that p i-p’a is a phonetic 
off-spring of the Persian word barbat. just as the Greek 
papfiiros was. 

In the year 568 a Turkish princess married the Chinese 
emperor Wu-ti (560-78) and she took with her to China 
a musician of Kucha named Su-ch‘i-p‘o. who played the 
“barbarian” p'i-pa (i.e. the Turkomanian barbat). It was 
this musician who introduced into China the traditional seven 
musical modes of his country. 7 The ancient Chinese names 


1 Chavannes, Des rapports de la musique Grecque avee la musique 
Chinoise ” : In J lemoires Historiques, iii. Append, ii. See also A. E. Moule, 
The Chinese People , 110-12. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), vi, 191. 

3 Stein, Ancient Khotan. ii, pis. xliii, xlvi. 

4 The transliteration used here is that generally adopted and it is used 
by Van Aalst, Moule, and other English writers on Chinese music. The 
name in parentheses is that given by Courant. It is included here because 
the latter’s system of transliteration may be better known to musicians. 

5 Huth, Die Alusikinstrumente Ost-Turkistans bis zum 11. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. (1928), 33, 38. 

6 Courant, 177. Moule, 113. 

7 Cf. the seven traditional modes of Persia mentioned by Al-Mas'udi 
(Prairies d'or, viii, 90, 117) and Sir William Jones (Asiatick Researches, 
1807 ed., iii, 63). See my article on “ The Old Persian Musical Modes ” 
in the JRAS., Jan., 1926. 
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for these modes are foreign and earn' distinct features of 
Aryan, if not definitely Persian, origin. 1 Further, the eighty- 
four systems (tiao. Vino) which issued from these seven modes 
may have been prompted bv the eighty-four circulations 
(dawa'ir) of Persian music, but altered to suit the native 
theory and practice. At the same time it has to be admitted 
that we have no documentarv evidence of the '' circulations ” 
in the Middle East earlier than the twelfth century. 

Under the Sui emperors (a.d. 58 1 6 1 8 ) bands and musicians 
from Bukhara. Samarqand. Kashghar, Kucha, and elsewhere, 
were favoured at the Chinese court. 2 The contemporary Wei 
monarehs were acquainted with the music of Turfan and after 
the conquest of this place in 610 a band of music from Turfan 
was established at court. 3 The T'ang dynasty (618-907) 
extended the empire to the borders of Persia and the shores 
of the Caspian which gave greater impetus to Middle Asian 
influences. These prevailed under the Sung rulers (960-1279). 4 
Perhaps the use of bowed instruments in China was due to 
this cultural contact. 5 Indeed, the instruments of music of 
Eastern Turkestan up to the eleventh century which are to 
be found in the works of Sir Aurel Stein. 6 Paul Pelliot. 7 Albert 
le Coq. 8 and Albert Griinwedel. 9 together with the classification 
of Arno Huth, enable us to see what the cultural borrowings 
were 'twixt the Middle and Far East in this respect. Huth 
divides the instruments of Eastern Turkestan into three 
provenances — Western Asiatic, Indian, and Eastern Asiatic. 

1 Courant, 96. 

2 Courant. 192. 

3 Courant, 193—1. 

1 Courant, 191-2. 195. 

3 Courant, 181. Cf. Moule, 3. 

6 Stein, Ancient Khotan (1907), Sand buried ruint of Khotan (1903). 
Serindia (1921). Ancient Buddhist Paintings from the Cares of the Thousand 
Buddhas (1921). 

• Les Grottes de Touen-Houamj (1922-4). 

8 Chotscho (1913), Die Btiddhistiche Spdtantike in Mittelnsien (1922-6). 

9 Bericht uber archaologische Arbeiten in Idykutschari und Umgebung im 
Winter 1902-03 ( Abhdlg . d. kgl. bayr. A bad. d. (('/»•.. 1906), Altbuddhistische 
Kultstdtten in Chinesisch-T urbistan (1912), Ait-Kutscha (1920). 

JRAS. APRIL 1934. 22 
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Those of Western Asiatic origin are the various lute and 
pandore types, the harp with the upper sound-chest, and the 
oboe. 1 All these found their way into China. The lute p‘i-p'a 
(= Pers. barbat) has already been mentioned. The harp with 
the upper sound-chest, apparently the sku-k‘ung-hou (chon 
hhong heou), which was used by the bands of Kucha and 
Kashghar at the Chinese courts of the Sui and Wei emperors, 
fell into desuetude during the Middle Ages. 2 As for the oboe, 
i.e. a conical reed-pipe played with a double reed, this is 
considered to be of Middle Asian origin. 3 It is certain that 
the su-erh-nai ( sou-eitl-ndi ) or so-na (sicd-nd) of China came, 
as these names testify, from the Middle East. Both the kuan 
(kwan) and the pi-li (pl-li), which are cylindrical reed-pipes 
played with a double and single reed respectively, are admitted 
by Chinese authors to be of alien origin. The former was 
borrowed from the Ch‘iang on the western borders of China, 
probably Kucha. 4 The latter is called by Giles “the Tartar 
horn “ [1 pipe]. Even the transverse flute (or perhaps a 
particular type or types) came from Middle Asia and the 
Lu lu Ching , written in 1595-6, says that the ancient Chinese 
did not use the transverse flute called ti (ti), but that it was 
borrowed from the C’h‘iang. The hu-ti (hou ti) was also called 
the cKiang ti because of its Tatar origin. The heng-ti (heng ti) 
also came from abroad. 5 Among instruments of percussion 
of Middle Asian origin were the cymbals t‘ung-po ( thong po) 
and the carillon fang hsiang (fang hyang), as well as many 
drums. 6 The viol family is said by occidental writers to have 
come from India, but it has to be remembered that our earliest 
documentary evidence comes from Arabic sources. 7 The old 

1 Huth, 33-4, 38. 

2 Courant, 192-3. For examples of this instrument in China and Chinese 
Turkestan see T. Richard, A Paper on Chinese Music, and Stein, Serindia, 
pi. iii (yo 0066). 

3 See Moule, 3. 

1 Courant, 159. Moule, 84, 151. 

’ Courant, 155. Moule, 80, 151-2. 

6 Courant, 146, 151. Moule, 146. 

7 Farmer, Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments, 99 seq. 
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Chinese writers on music recognize both the foreign and the 
native (Chinese) instruments. 1 At any rate no viol appears 
to be mentioned earlier than the Yuan or Mughal period, 
a circumstance which points to a Middle Asian influence. 2 

When the Mughals entered and became masters of China 
(1213-1368), a more direct contact with the Middle East was 
maintained. It is true that the conquerors encouraged native 
musicians (Chingiz Khan preferred those of Tangut, and 
Ogodai those of Kin) and adhered to the musical customs of 
China, encouraging musical theorists to write on the lit. 3 
On the other hand, several foreign elements in Chinese music 
are traceable to this period. The Jcung-ch'e notes appear to 
have been introduced from Middle Asia about this time and 
their names vouch for their origin. The notation which 
accompanied this system soon became popular ” on account 
of the simplicity of the characters ". These innovations were 
retained, with modifications, by both the Ming (1368-1644) 
and the CITing (1644-1912) dynasties. 4 5 

During the Yuan or Mughal period we have an account of 
the introduction of the organ called the hsing-lung-sheng into 
China by Khubilay Khan in 1260-4, and it is expressly 
mentioned that the instrument came from the Muslim 
kingdoms the “ lands of the West “, s 

From this period the music and instruments of music of 
the Islamic peoples of the West became better known in 
China. This was only to be expected. The armies of the 
Yuan rulers were made up of large contingents from Turkestan. 


1 Moule, 149. 

2 Moule (A. E.), The Chinese People, 119. 

3 Courant, 84. 

4 Moule, 135. Van Aalst, 15-16. 

5 In the JRAS. for 1926 (pp. 193-211) the Rev. A. C. Moule and Canon 
F. W. Galpin gave a description of this instrument, with the Chinese texts 
and translations. Although the former thought otherwise (p. 193), attention 
had already been directed to this instrument by Courant (op. cit., 161). 
See also Farmer, “The Organ of the Muslim Kingdoms” (in JRAS.. 1926. 
p. 495); Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments, 30-35; and The Organ 
of the Ancients, from Eastern Sources, 76, 138, 176. 
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whilst a considerable number of the officials at court and in 
the administration were Persians , 1 as Marco Polo testified . 2 
This influence extended as the Muslim communities grew in 
China, and many of the instruments of music bear evidence 
of this. Among these are the following 3 : — 


tan-pu-la (, tan-pou-ld ) 
sai-t‘o-erh (. sai-thd-eiil ) 
jhuo-pu-ssu (hwd-pou-seu) 
\hun-pu-ssu ( hiven-pou-seu ) 
la-pa-pu ( la-pa-pou ) 
ha-erh-cha-k'o ( ngo-eul-tchd-hhe ) 4 

k‘o-erh-nai ( kho-eul-ndi ) 
su-erh-nai ( sou-eul-ndi ) 6 
pa-la-man (pd-ld-mdn) 
na-ka-la ( na-Jco-la ) 

ta-pu-la ( td-pou-ld ) 
ta-pu ( td-pou ) 


= Turk! tanbur, Ax&bic tunbur. 
= TurkI, Persian sitdr. 

= Turk! qubuz, Arab, qttbus. 
= Arab, qanbus. 

= Turk., Pers. rubab. 

= Turk, ghijjak, 

Pers. ghizhak, ghishak. 

= Pers., Arab, qdnun . 5 
= Turk., Pers. surndy, snrnd. 
= Turk, baldban , 7 
= Turk. ndghdrd, Arab. 

naqqdra. 

= Arab. tabl. 

= Pers. daf, Arab. duff. 


With the exception of the huo-pu-ssu, which is given as 
hu-po, these instruments are not mentioned by Moule. Of 


1 See Encyclopedia, of Islam , i, 846. 

2 He called them “ Saraceas 

3 These are all mentioned in the Statutes of the Ch*ing dynasty {Ta 
Ch‘ing hui tien , etc.). 

4 ha is also pronounced kah, ga 9 in some parts. Courant writes ngo. 
Hamil, once the capital of a Turkic state, is called both Hamil and Khamil 
in China. 

5 Not qfilun ( kaloun ) as Courant writes. 

6 The Rev. A. C. Moule, in a communication anent this article, gives 
so-na in preference to su-erh-nai . Courant reverses this preference. 

7 Courant says “ comparez turk halabdn y grosse caisse ? ” Curt Sachs 
(Reallex. der Mzisik instrument e) says that it is a pauke ”, but the 
balahan of Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) is a reed-pipe as is also the baldban of 
Evliya ChelebI (d. c. 1679). To-day, the baldban of Turkey and the balahan 
of Turkestan are reed-pipes. My authorities are Ra’uf Yekta Bey ( personal 
communication ), Fitrat (op. cit., 48), and Belaiev ( Muzikalnie instrumenti 
uzbekistana , 40). 
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course, they were generally to be found in the hands of Muslim 
or Middle Asian bands of music in China, notably in the 
Turkestan! band formed in 1760 at the Chinese court. 1 

§2 

That there was a reciprocal influence must also be allowed. 
Although the influence of China is certainly most marked 
in Eastern Turkestan, 2 yet. strange to say, in Western 
Turkestan it is almost negligible. 3 The latter has been more 
deeply impressed by Arabian and Persian culture in music 
as in most other things. Still, the influence of the Far East 
is traceable yet further west. Even the most casual observer 
must have noticed the seemingly alien types of instruments 
of music handled by the minstrels in Persian and Mughal 
paintings from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, one can find them as early as the thirteenth century 
in Persian pottery and Mesopotamian metal work. These 
strange-looking instruments are, for the most part, of Chinese 
provenance, although originally they may have come from 
Turanian peoples. They were passed on to the Islamic countries 
of the west via the Mughal and Tatar incursions of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Yet China had already influenced these people long before 
this. We read of a certain Ahmad al-Slnl in the Kitab al-aghanl * 
Al-A‘sha Maimun (d. c. 629) mentions an instrument called 
the masktaq slnl (Chinese mushtaq ), which Al-Mufaddal ibn 
Salama (d. 920) says is the Arabicized form of the Persian 

1 Courant, 203-4. 

2 Huth, op. cit., 35, 3S. 

3 For works on the music of Western Turkestan see Uspensky. Sovietxky 
Uzbekistan (Tashkent, 1927) ; Uspensky and Belaiev, T urkmenslaia 
muzika (Moscow, 1928) ; Belaiev, Rukoi-odstvo (ilia obmera narodnikh 
muzikalnikh instrumental- ( Moscow, 1931), iluz'ikalme instiumenti uzbekistana 
(Moscow, 1933) ; Mironov, Pesni fergani bukhnr'i i khivi (Tashkent, 1931), 
Obzor muzikalnikh kiiltur uzbekov i drugikh narodov vostoka (Samarqand, 
1931), all in Russian; and Fitrat, Uzbik qilassiq musiqdsi (Tashkent, 
1927), in Turki. 

4 Aahdni. SasI ed., v, 83. 
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inushta -situ. 1 In the tenth century, Mafatlh al-ulum it is called 
the mustaq and is described as being “ made of compounded 
tubes ( andblb ) its name in Persian being given as blsha 
inushta. 2 I have surmised elsewhere 3 that this instrument 
was the Chinese mouth-blown organ known as the sheng, but 
its phonetic parent was probably the ho-shetig (hwo cheng ). 4 

Both Ibn Slna (d. 1037) 5 and Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) 6 refer to 
an instrument called the mnj al-fim (Chinese sanj), 7 which 
was played with beating rods (matariq). This would appear 
to have been similar to the dulcimer which is known to-day 
in China as the yang-ch'in ( gang kfrin). i.e. the foreign ch'in. 
( 'ourant thinks that the latter is of European origin and that 
it may have been introduced into China in the seventeenth- 
eighteenth century, 8 but the mention of the instrument by 
eleventh-century Arabic authors shows that the type must 
have been known in China at an earlier period, and it may have 
been the chu-ko-ch‘ in ( tchou-ko klnii). 9 

As already indicated, the Mughal and Tatar incursions into 
Islamic lands brought about a more forceful crescendo of 
cultural influences from the Far East, and as an example of 

1 Cairo MS. Kitab al-malahi (Fine Arts, 533), pp. 21-2. This manu- 
script, which I hope to issue in facsimile shortly, together with a trans- 
lation, is in the hand of the noted penman and geographer Yaqut (d. 1229) 
whose fame as a calligraphist is, perhaps, only eclipsed by Ibn Muqla. 

2 Liber mafatih al-olum, ed. Van Vloten, 237. 

3 Encyclopaedia of Islam, iii, 541. 

4 But cf. in the Qarnus of Al-FIruzabadi (d. 1414), where 

a mustaqa is defined as " an implement [a reed or piece of wood] with which 
the sanj (harp, dulcimer, psaltery) and the like are beaten ”. 

5 India Office MS., Al-Shifa (No. 1811), fol. 173. 

8 British Museum MS., Kitab al-kafi (Or. 2361), fol. 235 v. 

‘ The instrument is called the sanj al-sini ( ^ > a ! I TtlA ! ) only by Ibn 
Zaila. In the various copies of the Shi fd' of Ibn Slna it is called the 
( var . S ee mv Studies in Oriental Musical 

Instruments, 7. 

3 Courant, ISO; but Moule says (118) that it is “ very much like the 
Persian santir, a fact which, added to the name, makes it probable that 
it was introduced from Persia’’. 

9 Courant, 180. See Moule, 150, for instruments played with beating 
rods. 
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this three instruments depicted in Mesopotamian and Mughal 
art (thirteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively) are 
shown here. The first is the Chinese lute known as the p‘i-p'a. 
It has this interesting feature that the artist has reversed, 
it would seem, the shape, i.e. the curve, of the sound holes. 
A sixteenth-century example may also be seen in a line 
drawing reproduced by Marteau-Vever. 1 The second specimen 
is the Chinese pandore called the hiio-pu-ssu or hun-pu-ssu. 
This occurs quite frequently in Persian and Mughal art and 
a published example may be seen in a late fifteenth-centurv 
miniature given by Martin. 2 The third is, perhaps, another 
Chinese pandore known as the shucing-clv in . 

§3 

We have a very interesting account of the music of " Far 
Cathay " at the beginning of the fifteenth century from a 
Persian source which has not been used by any of the writers 
on Chinese music so far as the present writer is aware. It 
occurs in the itinerary of an embassy which set out for China 
from the Mughal court at Herat and it is given in the Matin' 
al-sa'dai n of 'Abd al-Razzaq al-Samarqandl (d. 1482). on the 
authority of a certain artist, Ghiyath al-Din al-Naqqash. who 
accompanied the embassy. 3 It left Herat in December. 1419, 
and returned there in September, 1422. At Sukju. the modern 
Su-chou, which is called the chief town of Khata (Cathay), 
Ghiyath al-Din describes the chamber music heard at the 
grand reception given in their honour. First he calls attention 
to the Jcurka padshahl or "Royal drum’’. To the right and 
left of this were arranged musicians playing on the bdtughan 
(sic), bina (sic), katndnja , nai (two kinds), tunbuk. tabl durui, 
sinj. ehahdrpara. and duhul . 4 

1 Marteau-Vever, Miniatures persaues e-sposees au M usee des Arts 
Decoratifs, fig. 212. 

- Martin. The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India and 
Turkey from the 8th to the 18 th century , pi. xciv. 

3 Xotices et Extraits, tome xiv. 

4 Text, 312. Trans., 392. 
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V } 'V°' hno-pu-HHu. ,s hvftnfj'rfrtn. ('{) 

From a brass ewer of the Mausil School From a painting of the Mughal Sclioo From a brass ewer of the Mausil School 

(13th cent.) in the British Museum. (16th cent.) in the Boston Museum of (13th cent.) m the British Museum. 

Fine Arts. 
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At Khanbaliq (‘' King's town "), the modern Pekin, lie 
speaks about the outdoor music as well as the chamber music 
of the court . 1 Outside the palace he saw a kurka and a nanus. 
He also tells us that he heard two thousand musicians 
(muqhanm) singing to the accompaniment of their instruments 
(sdz). The outdoor music comprised that played by musicians 
on the kurka , duhal. damdma. sinj , and naquts . 2 As for the 
palace chamber music, he describes performances on the 
bdtuqhan (sic), bin a (sic), musiqdr. and chahdrpdra . 3 The player 
on the bdtuqhdn (sic) performed twelve airs (maqdm) that 
were not of Khata. This shows that there were alien 
influences in the music of China under the Ming dynasty, 
just as there had been under the T'ang and Yuan rulers. 

It will be noticed that all these instruments are given 
Persian or Mughal names and we cannot, therefore, be certain 
in every case in identifying the Chinese originals. Instruments 
of percussion played an important part in the music of Khata 
in these days as in the present time. The kurka was evidently 
one of the huge drums used for ceremonial purposes . 4 With 
the Mughals of India, as we know from the A'ln-i akbari 
(sixteenth century ), 5 the kurka was a monster kettledrum 
almost the height of a man and was played in pairs, each 
drum being controlled by a player who used two sticks. With 
the Mughals of Persia it also appears to have been a kettledrum, 
and from the Matin' al-sa'dain, Zafar-ndma. and Habib 
al-siyar. the best known histories of the period, we known 
that it was different from the damdma. kus. and naqqdra , 
which were also kettledrums . 6 It was part of the royal insignia 

1 Text, 321. Trans., 402. 

2 Text, 321. Trans., 403. 

3 Text. 328. Trans., 410-11. 

4 Marco Polo calls the great kettledrum of the Tatar Mian the “ great 
naccara ” (= naqqara ), but, as Yule very correctly observes, the proper name 
for this instrument was qurqah (= kurka) and this is the instrument (a pair) 
delineated bv him (i, 304). although he calls it a nakkara. See my article 
s.v. in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

■ A'ln-i akbari, ed. Blochmann, i, 50-2, pi. viii. 

Xuticcs et Ext rails, xiv, 129. See also JA., Fev.-Mars, 1852, p. 261. 
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and its tones accompanied the royal edicts. On the death of 
a sultan, after being played at the royal obsequies, it was 
broken to pieces. 1 Perhaps the great drum (tabl al-kablr ) 
mentioned by Ibn Battuta in the cortege of the Mughal sultan 
Abu Sa‘Id (d. 1457) of AI-Traq, was the kurka.- The Turks 
attribute the origin of their monster kettledrum called the kiifs 
to the Chinese [? Mughals]. and they used to call it the 
khnlcha.nl in consequence. 3 

According to the A'ln-i akbctrl, another name for this drum 
was damdmn. but in the Matin’ al-sa’dain these two were 
different instruments. We do not know the type of drum 
that Ghiyath al-Dln saw in Khata. but the modern Bengali 
da mama or da manta is a kettledrum with an earthenware 
shell or body. It is played in pairs in the nauba or military 
band, and a specimen in the museum of the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire de Musique measures 46 cm. in height and 36 cm. in 
the diameter of the “ head '. 4 It is difficult to identify either 
the kurka or da mama with any of the Chinese drums, but 
probably the former was simply one of the large drums of 
the t‘ang ku (tchdng kou) type. 5 

The tabl diiru i, as its name implies, was a double-headed 
drum, and since we are told that it was mounted on a stand 
or tripod ( paya ), it may have been the Chinese lung ku ( long 
kou). 6 The duhul of Persia to-day is a double-headed drum, 7 
and has a barrel-shaped shell or body. 8 It is likely, therefore, 
that the instrument of Khata which Ghiyath al-Dln heard 
was the jpo-fu (pd fou). 9 The tunbuk of Persia in the seventeenth 
century, 10 as to-day, 11 was a tambourine with a shell or body 

1 History of T imvr-Bec (1723), ii, 418. 

2 Ibn Battuta, Voyages, ed. Defremerv and Sanguinetti, ii. 128. 

3 Kvlivfi ChelebI, Travels, i, ii. 226. 

4 Mahillon, Catalogue descriptif . . ., i, 106. 

5 Moule, ,58, pi. vii. 

6 Courant, 150. C'f. Van Aalst, 79. 

' Advielle, l.a musique chez les Per.sans (1885), 15 and pi. 

8 Vi. Kaempfer, Amoenitatum exotic-arum . . . (1712), 740-1. 

9 Courant, 149. Van Aalst, 76. Moule, 56. 

10 Kaempfer. 741-2. Here it is written dunbak. 

11 Advielle, 15. 
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in the shape of an egg cup. It was identical with the darubukka 
of the Arabs, hut an instrument of this type is not used in 
China to-day unless the shou-ku ( cheoii koii) is what is 
referred to. 1 

The xinj were cymbals or metal castanets. They were 
doubtless identical with the Chinese hsi»g (sing). 2 In Persia, 
the chahurpdra were castanets of wood and were probably 
identical with the Chinese p'o-pan ( pho pan). 3 Quatremere 
was of opinion that this word was a copyist's error for 
ehfthartcim ( — chdrtdr), a four-stringed lute or pandore. but 
he was mistaken in this. The naqus of Khata. which Ghiyath 
al-Dln says was suspended, was evidently a gong of the 
t'e-eli'ing ( the kiting) type. 4 

Of wind instruments we find the nai and muslqdr mentioned. 
Of the former, two species are described, one played from the 
end like the Arabian, Persian, and Turk! nay (flute), and the 
other played from the side. They probably represent such 
types as the Chinese hsiao ( sydo ) and ch'ih ( tchhi ). 5 The 
muslqdr of the Persians and Arabs was the panpipes. What 
Ghiyath al-Din saw was perhaps the p‘ai-hsiao (phui sydo ). 6 

Two stringed instruments are given by Ghiyath al-Dln — 
the bdtughdn and blna. In a Persian treatise on music by 
'Abd al-Qadir ibn GhaibI (d. 1435) the first of these instru- 
ments is written ydtughan. and it would seem, therefore, that 
the former is a copyist's slip. The second of these instruments 
may also be a scribal error. We certainly have a similar looking 

1 Courant, 148. Moule, 53. 

2 Courant. 146. 

3 Courant, 147. 

4 Courant, 146. Van Aalst, 4S. Moule, 30. 

3 Courant, 152-3. Van Aalst, 70-1. Moule, 74. In his communication 
on this article the latter asks " Why not the ti i " It is true that the latter 
is given greater prominence in the palace ceremonies than the ch'ih (although 
sometimes four of each were employed), yet the Persian chronicler does 
not mention the ornamentation and other adornments that are usual 
with the ti, a fact that he would probably have commented upon. Further, 
whilst the chUk approximated to the ordinary transverse flute, the ti had 
a distinctive feature in a membrane covered hole. 

6 Courant, 152. Van Aalst, 70-1. Moule, 62-3. 
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word in the bln (= vina) of India. 1 but the above form is 
apparently a mistake for blba (= pi pa), the Persian way of 
writing the Chinese p'i-p'a, as we see from Ibn Ghaibi. We 
shall see both the yatughan and jnpd described shortly. 
The kamdnja (= kantdncha) of Persia was a long-necked viol. 
W’liat was seen in Khata was probably an instrument of 
the hu-ch'in (liou Linn) or t'i-ch‘in (thi khin) types. 2 

§ 4 

Four of these instruments of Khata are described by the 
aforementioned Abd al-Qadir ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435), a gifted 
musician and theorist of music in the service of the 
Jalairid and Timurid sultans. 3 Both of these dynasties were 
of Mughal or Tatar origin and at their courts it is highly 
probable that several instruments of music from Khata were 
in use. This description bv Ibn Ghaibi is contained in a 
holograph of his entitled the Jdmi' al-alhdn, now preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 4 It is supported by 
another holograph treatise of his, the Maqasid al-alhdn, in 
the same library. 5 The instruments described by him 
that concern us are the ydtughdn. pipd, shidirghu, and 
rhubduq , 6 

The ydtughdn. says Ibn Ghaibi. was an instrument “ peculiar 
to the people of Khata ". It was made of wood, was long and 
hollow. Strings were mounted on the surface of the instrument 
and in the middle were movable bridges (kharak). The 
performer plucked the strings with the fingers of the right 
hand, whilst with the left he sharpened (tlz) the notes ( ahang ) 
by pressing down the strings or by moving the bridges. 
Adept performers, we are told, could play the Persian modes 

J Da}-. The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the 
Damn, 109-110. 

- Courant, 181-2. Van Aalst, 67. Moule, 121-131. 

3 I have given his biography in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (Suppl.). 

1 Bodleian MS., Marsh 282. 

3 Bodleian MS., Ouseletj 264. 

6 Marsh 282, fol. 80. 
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(adwar) and systems (jit mu') on it. Seemingly, it was an 
instrument of the client) ( t cheng ) or elm ( tcliou ) types. 1 

The plpd was also ” much used by the people of Khata ", 
says Ibn Ghaibl. According to him it had a shallow sound- 
chest ( kasa ) about 9 cm. (= 4 anjusht) in depth. The " bellv " 
or face was of wood. It had four strings which were tuned 
thus : Between the lowest string and the one above it was 
an interval of 498 cents (=3:4): between the second lowest 
'string and the one above it was an interval of 204 cents 
(=8:9): and between the third lowest string and the one 
above it was an interval of 498 cents ( = 3 : 4). It was. of 
course, the p'i-p'a which, even to-day. has the same 
accordant lira , 2 

The shidirghii, says our author, was " mostly used by the 
people of Khata ”. It was a long[ -necked] instrument, half 
of its “ belly ” being covered with skin. It had four strings, 
the three lowest being tuned similarly to the Arabian and 
Persian lute (' ud ), i.e. a fourth (498 cents = 3 : 4) between 
them. The people of Khata. we are told, could play the 
Persian modes of ‘ u shsh dq , nawd. and biisallk upon it, each 
system (jam') of which was called a kukl. The shidirghii 
would appear to be an instrument not unlike the tnio-pu-ssu. 3 


1 Moule, in the communication already quoted, says that my mention 
of the chu “ must be a slip ”, “ The chit, " he says, k ' is a wooden instrument 
of percussion, not a stringed instrument at all like the cheng He suggests 
that the word intended is she, an instrument " very much like the cheng 

It is quite true that the chu is “ a wooden instrument of percussion ”, 
but there is also another chu which is " a stringed instrument ” — 
a psaltery with a neck. It is to this latter instrument that I refer. As 
for the sM, Giles says that it is a kind of guitar or lute, resembling the 
ch’in ”. This is not quite correct. The she. like the ch'm, cheng. and chu. 
is a psaltery. 

2 Courant, 176-7. Van Aalst. 64-6. Moule, 113-16. 

3 Curt Sachs, Reallexikon der Miisikiiistrumente. s.v.. has an instrument 
of Eastern Turkestan called the nhidurijhnr. JIarco Polo refers to the 
Tatars playing ” a certain two-stringed instrument ” (book ii, chap. iv). 
This was evidently a pandore of the type of the dutar of Western Turkestan. 
It mav have been the rud of Eastern Turkestan. The two-stringed pandore 
of China is the erh-hsien. a name also given to a two-stringed viol. 
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The rhubdfiq is called by Ibn Ghaibl the " muslqdr (pan- 
pipes) of Khata ". It was made of a number of pipes of reed 
{uni) bound together, and Mas blown through a tube, the wind 
being stored in a wind-chest ( jauf ). By means of [finger] 
holes, melodies were played. I believe that this was the 
Chinese mouth-blown organ known as the eh'ao-sheng ( tchhdo 
cheng). 1 

Note. — Fig. 2 on the plate is said to be a portrait of 
Jahangir (d. 1627). The artist is Aga Rida. It has been 
reproduced by Marteau-Vever, Miniatures pcrsanes . . . 
pi. 128. Martin, Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia . . . 
fig. 29, and Ars Asiatica, xiii, No. 110. 

1 Motile, in his communication, writes as follows : " Ch'ao alone is 
more correct and usual, but xhenrj alone is what is needed here.” As 
(,’ourant points out, the word xheng is a generic one for all the species of 
the mouth-blown organ, the several species being generally distinguished 
by the number of pipes such as the ch'ao and ho of 19 and 13 pipes 
respectively. I have used the name eh'ao-sheng because it equates 
phonetically with the name chuhchTq which Ibn Ghaibi gives it. Further, 
the name eh'ao-sheng was used during the Mughal period. See Courant, 1(31. 
136. 



On the Assyrian words for “ whetstone ” and 
“ corundum ” 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON' 
tak Su = “ WHETSTONE ” 1 

CT. xiv, 17, 1-2, and 15, 1-2, and Matous, Lex. Taf., No. 88, 
2, 46-7, give the equivalences tak KALAG .GA, takl . a i u )KA ■ 
SAL. LA, and aban ki-su-si as all equal to tak su. 

tai KALAG .GA — “ the strong (i.e. hard) stone.” The 
next suggestion for its identification comes from KAR. 14, ii, 
38-9, tak su-u a-na i?u Jcakke p, -ia ki-i ta-i (1) . . . “when thou 
. . . the sw-stone to my weapons,” that is to say, a hard stone 
is brought into association with weapons, which suggests 
at once a whetstone. 2 This is borne out by the synonym 
aban kisusi “stone of rubbing” (CC2, late Heb. pilp. and 
Aram. palp. “ rub ”). Asia Minor is still noted for its whet- 
stones : “ the most celebrated [oilstone] is the Turkey oilstone 
. . . obtained in the interior of Asia Minor ” (Thorpe, Diet, 
of App. Chem., iv, 1). Sir John Hill (in Theophrastus, Hist, 
of Stones, lxxvii) in his note on the ancient whetstones 
says that the coticulae of the Latins and axovai of the Greeks 
were of extreme hardness, but “ After-ages found out the 
Armenian " . 

tak su “ whetstone ” is, of course, distinct from tak su 
“ pumice ”, used for polishing the parchment of drums (see 
my article in Babyloniaca, 1934, on “ Assyrian Prescriptions for 
Diseases of the Urine ”). There is an obvious difficulty in 
deciding which of the Semitic cognates should be relatively 
associated with these, there being the late Heb. 


1 For abbreviations see JRAS. 1929, 801, and 1933, 885. 

2 Cf. ibid., 32-3, kar-ra-du a-na taksi-e (Sum. takSC.U) takka-sur-ri-e 
iz-ziz-ma i- . . . “ the hero unto the -sw-stone, basalt, presented himself 
and . . .” Can the tnlkasun 1 be a gloss to taksii 
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7 t « t> 0 

“ polish ” (Aram, the same), Syr. 'I* “ polish ”, pA* 

“lapis lsevis ”, and Arab. > “ scraped off” (c. L_se— < 

“parchment”), the latter doubtless to be referred to tak su 
“ pumice 

takiaiu ) ka .SAL. LA is difficult : the Sumerian alone 
suggests os uteri, but with the addition of al “. the name of 
a city, whence perhaps this stone came. 


tak Alcja»iisu “amethyst", “corundum". t,lk KUG .BAL.E 

“ CORUNDUM ” 

In OTC. 36, I compared tak olgamisu to ( + Jb 

“ amethyst ". Additional matter now allows us to enlarge 
on this. 

First, CT. xiv, 15, 7. and 17, 7, and Matous, Lex. Taj., 88, 
2. 52, 53, give the equivalences tak KUG .BAL.E = tak UD + 
SAL + KAB = tak AS.MUR = tak alga,nis. 

tak KUG. BAL.E means “bright + spindle (drill)”, 
indicating the lapidary's tool. Amethyst, as a form of 
corundum, suggests at once emery (also corundum), employed 
for cutting gems, and this is paralleled by tak sipru, for which 
I suggested “ sapphire ” ( Chem . 103). lit. “ the scratching 
stone ” (Heb. ‘"gy “ finger nail ”), another form of corundum, 
described as tak kunu{ku\ (CT. xiv, 15, 23), the stone for cutting 
seals. Cf. EAR. 213, 2, 11 (dup. AM. 46, 1. 24), kakkad 
(i?u) pilakki GIS.MIS kakkad pilakki UD + SAL + 

KAB (= algamis) SE GIS.MIS SE {tak W D + SAL + KAB 
{>ak) A8.GI.GI [tak) KA . MI <*«*> PA.sa - VII. TAR” 1 - sa 
(v. SU) {tak) su-u GIRA («) SAL ( tak SAB ) X abne Enuma NA 
endti pl -su issanundu pl (du ) 1 “A head of a spindle of Celtis 
Australis, a head of a drill of corundum, a grain of Celtis 


1 AM. shows that these are to be threader! on a oord and hung on the 
neck with an appropriate incantation. 
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Australis, a grain of corundum, arsenic, black iron oxide, 
-stone of seven colours, male and female pumice, (lime), 
ten (!) minerals for When a man's eyes roll (l)." 

There is, I think, no difficulty in accepting a wood (and not 
a stone) as the head or whorl of the first of the two spindles. 
The second is obviously that of the lapidary : the first is that, 
doubtless, for spinning wool. The bazaars in Mosul sell these 
latter spindles with wooden heads, and although I do not 
know what kind of wood it is. it is worth noting that the 
Flore Francaise (Gillet et Marne, 1898, 438) says that Celtis 
Australis. L., is used by basket makers, and its branches are 
made into forks. In this ritual the magician introduces by 
sympathetic magic objects which have a definite rotatory 
motion to stop the eyes rolling, and the grain of the tree, 
I presume, acts as representative of the spindle for wool. 
The yellow arsenic and black iron may perhaps represent the 
colours of the eye, and the pumice the idea of smoothing (?). 

Scheil's text. RA. 1918, 115. 21. also shows the kakkad 
alga[mis], head of corundum, and a lapidary's list in KAIL 
185, iv, mentions (12) ‘'two iak cdgami's (13) one SAG.BAL 
(spindle-head) ditto ". Emery powder may possibly be quoted 
in I ,ak KI L.SE al-ga-mis as far back as the epoch of Ur 
(De Genouillac, Textes Eeon.. No. 6055, r. iii, 10). 

Boson was correct in his reading tak AS .MUR. ogvpis, 
“ emery, Eg. jsmr “ smeriglio ", a discovery on which he 
is to be congratulated (Riv. vi, 976 ; vii, 411) ; but until 
Matous’ text No. 88 was published I had assumed that it was 
merely a form ,ak AS .HAR, confused with tak AS .HAR 
“ arsenic ”, both being used for eyes, 1 emery, of course, as 
a very gritty substance being out of the question. 2 Matous' 
text 88, 2, 49-52, however, gives tak AS . MUR as equivalent 
to tak BALAG.GA (“pumice”), tak KU.IM (“powder of clay ”, 


1 PRSAI. 1924, 24. 

2 That the word for arsenic is to be read takAS. HAM is obvious from the 
form in KAR. 71, 9 (Ebeling, UDAG. v, 3, 31) anakit AS. HAR nasaku 
tatAS .HAR pa- . . ■ lisahra. etc. Similar puns will be found in Maklit. v, 30 ff. 

JP.AS. APRIL 1934. 23 
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uncertain, but it = tak BALAG .DU. 1. 48), and tak KU .A .BAR 
“powder of antimony (stibium) ” as well as lak K UG . BAL . E 
■■ corundum tak AS .MUR, thus representing at least three 
well-known powdered stones, allows us to recognize that even 
the Assyrians, usually so careful, were compelled to admit in 
their grammatical lists, at all events, a serious variability in 
the meaning of a word used in the medical texts which, one 
would have said, demand a careful accuracy. 

But, in any case, we can now say that tak AS .MUR 
(= stibium) and tak AS.HAR (= arsenic) (both drugs for 
eyes) are distinct, and iak alf)ruuisi< is amethyst or corundum, 

and is the same as the Arab. ^ (and not “ hail 

as has been suggested). It is conceivable that AAAMA2 
(misread ?) might have its origin in this word, as the hardest 
stone. 

211 . 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

SABHA, GRAM AN I, STHAPATI, ETC., IX THE SUTRA 
LITERATURE 

Sabha 

In the Srauta Sutras the term Sabha does not occur, but 
Sabhdsad is mentioned, though only once . 1 In the Grhya 
Sutras Sabha is frequently met with. In one case 2 it is 
distinctly used in the sense of a room in the house where, 
according to Gargya Narayana. “ the householder sits at ease 
with his own men and visitors." In another case also the 
term is used in the sense of a hall, but distinctly a village- 
hall where some matters of public importance appear to have 
been discussed and decided . 3 If along with this we take 
another reference , 4 which woidd grant autonomy to villages 
in private matters, then we may conclude that during this 
period the Grama Sabha was flourishing as a local 
administrative authority. 

Coming to the Dharma Sutras, we may note that it is only 
in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra — one of the Southern 
Sutras — that the term Sabha occurs . 5 It does not occur at 
all in the other Dharma Sfitras. And in the Apastamba Sabha 
is clearly used in the sense of a common hall for gambling 
For judicial purposes in both civil and criminal causes the 
responsibility would appear to be that of the king , 6 and the 
general administration in the villages and towns would appear 
to have been carried on through officers appointed by the 
king . 7 While adjudicating causes, the King or his officers 
would appear to have been assisted by a body of assessors 8 
(Sabhya), who were to be selected out of the same class of 

1 Saiikhyayana Srauta Sutra, xvi, 9, 17. 

2 Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, ii, 7, 9 to 12. 

3 Kauxika Grhya Sutra, 94, 1. 

1 Paraskara Grhya Sutra, i, 8, 13. 

5 Apastamba Dharma Sutra, ii, 9, 25-5-12-13 (in SBE. 10.9, 25-5. 
12-13). 

6 Vasistha Dharma Sutra, xvi, 2. 

7 Apastamba Dharma Sutra, ii, 10, 26-4. 

8 Gautama Dharma Sutra, xiii, 11. 
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people as the parties to the cause. 1 If we base our conclusions 
entirely on the Dharma Sutras (near about 300 b.c.), then the 
Sabhd as a local administrative unit would appear to have 
ceased to function. 

Gramaxi 

The term Grdmanl is met with in the Srauta and Grhva 
Sutras only. In the Brahmanas we were told that to become 
a Grdmanl was the highest ambition of life of a Vaisya. 
Here, however, we are told that a Rajanya, that is a Ksatriya, 
is gatasrl if he has become a Grdmanl. 2 While in another 
passage a Granvim of the Suta (charioteer) caste is mentioned. 3 
From these references it may be inferred that, as the power 
of the king increased, the Grdmanl , instead of being appointed 
from among the people, came to be one of the members 
of the ruling caste. Besides the above deduction from the 
Grhva Sutras it would appear that the Grdmanl had also 
gained in power in the internal economy of the village. A 
passage prescribing the rite for obtaining villages provides 
that " the Grdmanl be fed ”. 4 This indicates that the Grdmanl 
had gained in authority : otherwise why try to propitiate him. 

In the Dharma Sutras, unfortunately, the term Grdmanl 
does not occur, though there is clear evidence to show that 
both towns and villages had officers to carry on the 
administration. 

Sthapati 

The term Sthapati is met with both in Srauta Sutras and 
the Dharma Sutras. From the context of the references 5 it 
would appear that he was a higher officer than the Grdmanl. 
What was the name of the local division at the head of which 
the Sthapati was placed is difficult to say. Of the local 

1 Gautama Dharma Sutra, xi, 22. 

2 Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, ii, 6, 5. 

3 Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, xvi, 1, 1G. 

4 Kausika Grhya Sutra, ix, 7 to 10. 

5 Latyayana Srauta Sutra, viii, 7, 11; Katyayana Srauta Sutra, i, 
1, 12; xxii, 5, 28; 11, 11; Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, xiv, 22, 3; 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra, ix, 14, 2. 
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divisions we find mentioned Grama, Xagara, Jancipada . 1 and 
Desa . 2 That Jamipada was a division higher than the village 
is clear ; but what it precisely was is impossible to determine. 
Its etymological sense would suggest that it was the name 
given to a whole area over which a homogenous section of 
people (Jana) was settled. In the Dharma Sutras the term 
Desa is used precisely in the same sense as the term Janapada 
in the Grhya Sutras. In the Dharma Sfitras the designations 
of the village and the town officers are not mentioned. How- 
ever, the village and town officers were required to " protect 
a town from thieves in every direction to the distance of one 
Yojana and, each village “to the distance of one Krosa 
from each village ". If they failed to recover the stolen 
property, then “ they must be made to repay what is stolen 
within these boundaries ”. 3 Presumably they were also to 
collect taxes for the king. 

SrenI 

There are clear indications in the Dharma Sutras that 
communal, trade, agricultural, and industrial groups had 
a fair measure of self-government . 4 It was the duty of the 
king to see that each of these self-governing groups carried 
on its work according to its own rules and regulations. The 
king and his officers would appear to interfere only when 
a self-governing group deviated from its Dharma . 5 One of 
these group organizations was called a iSrenl . 6 It is 
unfortunate, however, that these Sutras do not give any 
information on such interesting points as the methods of 
choosing the representatives, the designations of the repre- 
sentatives, the functions exercised by them, and various 
other things that we should have liked to know. Only vaguely 
can we say that they had a great deal of autonomy. 

119 . B. G. Bhatnagar. 

1 Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, 1, 7, 1 ; Kausika Grhya Sutra, 94, 1. 

2 Gautama Dharma Sutra, xi, 20; Vasistha Dharma Sutra, 1, 17 ; xix, 7. 

3 Apastamba Dharma Sutra, ii, 10, 26-6-7-S. 

4 Gautama Dharma Sutra, xi, 21, 22 ; Yasistha Dharma Sutra, xvi, 15. 

5 Gautama Dharma Sutra, xi, 10; Yasistha Dharma Sutra, xix, 7-8. 

* Yasistha Dharma Sutra, xri, 15. 
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OX A NEW TYPE OF BRAHMI JA INSCRIBED OX SOME 
ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 

The object of this short note is to consider whether some 
Brahml ja s inscribed on certain ancient Indian coins should 
be taken as constituting a new type of Brahml ja not hitherto 
noticed bv any scholar. 1 The coins in question are the 
Dojaka-Xegama coins found only at Taxila by Cunningham 2 
and the Brahml-reversed coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles. 3 
The following legends are found on the above-mentioned types 
of coins : (1) The Dojaka-Xegama type : obv. Dojaka. rev. 
Negama 4 ; (2) the Brahml-reversed coin-type of Pantaleon : 
obv. BASIA1EQZ] above. flANTAAEONTOSE below, rev. 
r. rajane. 1. Patalevasa : and (3) the Brahmi-reversed 
coin-type of Agathokles: obv. BASIAEQS above. 
AT A0OKAE1OYS] below, rev. r. rajane. 1. Agathuklaye 
(sha). 5 Rapson opines that the first type of coin should bp 
dated at least as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century b.c., 6 and Smith has allotted c. 190 B.c. to Pantaleon 
and c. 185 B.c. to Agathokles. 7 

In course of considering the letter-shape of the legends on 
the Brahml-reversed coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles. 
Gardner opines that “ some of the forms of letters seem 
abnormal ”. 8 While discussing the palaeography of the letters 
inscribed on the Dojaka-Xegama coins, Biihler observes. 

From their inscriptions, which are partly in Brahma 
characters of the KalsI type and partly both in Brahma and 
KharoshthI letters. Sir Alexander Cunningham has already 
drawn the obvious inference, that both alphabets were used 

1 Indiscke Palsengraphie , p. 36 ; Siebzehn Tafeln zv.r Indisc hen Pal apo- 
graph ie, Tafel II, ii, xvi, 15. 

2 Coins Ancient India , pi. iii. No. 10. 

3 Cat. Coins Ind. Mus.. vol. i, p. 16. 

4 Coins Ancient India , pi. iii. No. 10 ; Indian Studies, No. Ill, p. 49. 

J Cat. Coins Ind. Mus.. vol. i, pi. ii. No. 1, No. 2. 

6 Indian Coins , Sec. 4 and 6. 

Cat. Coins Ind. Mus., vol. i, p. 16. 

8 Cat. Ind. Coins Br. Mus., Gk. and Scvthie king^ of Bactria and India, 
p. 9, footnote. 
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in Northern India during the third century B.c." 1 2 In the foot- 
note regarding the peculiarity of the KalsI type, he adds : 
‘'The KalsI type is visible in the looped jo." 2 What the 
late Dr. Biihler contends is that the ja inscribed on this type 
of coins resembles the KalsI type, and so should be taken as 
belonging to it. 

Regarding the morphology of ja of this period. Biihler 
observes : Die samtlich aus dem j der DravidI (C. XIII- 
XVI) abgeleiteten Forrrien zerfallen in a) nordliche mit der 
Schleife in C. Ill (K.M.). mit dem Punkte in 0. IV-V (A., 
DS., DM., R.. Bai. I. Ni.. Dh., J.. Si.) oder mit dem kurzen 
Mittelstriche hi 0. II (K., J. S. Ed., Sah., Ru.). b) siidliche in 
C. VIII, X, XI. XVI (G,. Dh.. J„ Gha.) unci in C. IX (G.)V 3 
The present writer has very carefully compared the ja 
inscribed on the Dojaka-Negama type of coins with the 
KalsI looped ja and has come to the conclusion that there is 
such a difference in shape between these two ja' s that we 
should certainly take these two ja’s as belonging to two 
distinct types. There is no doubt that these two ja' s have 
loops ; but the shape of the left curve and of the right loop 
in these two specimens are altogether different. 

The present author had also the opportunity of examining 
all the specimens of the Brahml-reversed coins of Pantaleon 
and Agathokles kept in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for 
which he thanks the Indian Museum authorities, and finds 
a remarkable similarity in shape which exists in the ja' s 
found on the Brahml-reversed coins of Pantaleon and 
Agathokles. Moreover, there is a striking resemblance in 
shape between the ja inscribed on the Brahml-reversed coins 
of Pantaleon and Agathokles. on one hand, and the ja on 
the Dojaka-Negama type of coins. Again the Dojaka- 
Negama coins ''are found only at Taxila” 4 and the coins 

1 Indian Studies , Xo. iii, p. 48. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Indische Palaeographies p. 36. 

4 Coins, Ancient India , p. 63. 
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of Pantaleon and Agathokles " are found both in the Kabul 
Valley and W. Punjab — those of Agathokles also as far 
south as Kandahar (C. N. C'hr. 1869. p. 41) ' 1 : and it 
is thus quite natural to find the striking similarity in 
shape between the ja inscribed on the Rojaka-Negama 
coins and the ja on the Brahml-reversed coins of 
Pantaleon and Agathokles. In conclusion, the writer opines 
that the type of ja whose existence has been proved bv 
its presence on these three classes of coins shoidd be taken 
as a new type, quite distinct from the Kalsi type, of the 
northern form of the so-called Maurya variety. The origin of 
this type should be placed at least as early as the fourth 
century b.c., because Rapson's view seems to be more cogent 
than that of Cunningham, and its prevalence at least as late 
as the second century b.c., because Smith's view should be 
accepted. 

C. C. Das Gupta. 


iso. 


THREE LETTERS FROM BUDDHIST KINGS TO THE 
CHINESE COURT IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

I am pleased to be authorized to communicate the following 
valuable notes by Professor Pelliot, relating to Professor 
Chungshee H. Liu's communication on the above subject, 
supra, 1933, pp. 897-903. 

F. W. Thomas. 

1. Le Song chou a a tort (ch. 97) deux notices distinctes, 
une sur |uj $§ pjg Ho-lo-t‘o, l’autre sur PpJ |g ifi K‘o-lo-tan ; 
nous y gagnons de savoir que le nom de |BJ£ fp Jfg P'i- 
cha-pa-mo etait traduit en ehinois jg fg Kien-k‘ai “ Ferme- 
armure ” ; je ne veux pas discuter les restitutions possibles. 
L’envoye iSjj' -jpj P'i-jen de 436 avait deja ete Penvoye de 430 ; 
malgre nos textes, j’incline a lire ffc P‘i-nieou, Visnu. 


1 Indian Coins, Sec. 21. 
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2. P. 897 : An lieu de YueJi-po, lire Yc-po : il s'agit de 
la region du Gandhara. 

3. P. 900 : ffi] iff! -fill Cho-ye-sien est surement Jayasena ; 
mais je ne sais que faire de la suite du noin. 

4. P. 901 : Au lieu de ' l Banvan " et “ Bantaug ” lire 

P'o-houong et P'o-ta. Au lieu de “ Pamvoami ” les textes 
ont In P'an-houo-chu-mi, qui est vraisemblable- 

ment Bhavasvdmin. 

5. P. 902 : La traduction n'est pas tres litterale. Ainsi 
le roi de Kia-p'i-li dit que le lieuoii il liabite s'appelle $0 fnj 
Kia-p’i-ho, ’’’ Fleuve de Kia-p'i/' et est protege par " le dieu 
i v i‘ Cheou-lo Dans d'autres textes, ce lioiu de Cheou- 
lo est celui d’un des " huit yaksa ”, et le Dictionnaire d'Oda 
Tokuno retablit Citda, bien qu'il y ait des difficultes 
plionetiques a l'identification. 

no. 


Dear Col. Hoysted, 

In the Society's Centenary Volume (1923) I tind among the 
Contributions cited (p. 175) under my name the entry 
“ A Nepalese Yajra, 1916. p. 733 " ; and in the volume for 
1916 the title of the article (pp. 733-5, with plate) is followed 
by the words " By L. de la Vallee Poussin and F. W. 
Thomas ”. That particular collaboration with my old friend 
and colleague, Professor Poussin, has no place in my recollec- 
tions, and I suspect a misattribution by the Society's 
secretariat, in which case there must be long arrears of credit 
due to the real collaborator. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. W. Thomas. 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Chansons populaires torques du xord-est de l'Axatolie. 
Recueillies par Martti Rasaxex. Studia Orientalia. 
Edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica, iv. 2. 9| X 6J, pp. 52. 
Helsingfors : Librarie Academique, 1931. 

The present little work is the continuation of Turkish 
popular songs collected by the author on the coast of the Black 
Sea between Trebizond and the Caucasian frontier, and 
published in 1926 in the Journal de la Societe Finno-ougrienne. 
pp. 17-60. It contains thirty-seven popular songs, which 
include primitive love-songs and some soldiers' songs. They 
were collected at Trebizond. Atine, Pindoz, Rize, and 
Kirason, in North-Eastern Anatolia. As for their metres, they 
include two destdns. several mdriis, and some very primitive 
verses (Tceram-tiirkular) in irregular metres. The songs are 
published in phonetic transcription and in French translation. 

In his preface the author gives his observations on some 
phonetic phenomena of the Turkish dialects of North-Eastern 
Anatolia. The most essential differences between these 
dialects and the literary Osmdtd i language are a less rigorous 
assimilation of vowels and the phonetic transformation of 
some consonants. 

738 . Joseph de Somogyi. 

Nairatmyapariprccha. Ed. by Sujitkumar Mukho- 
padhyaya. with a foreword by V idhushekhara 
Bhattacharya. Visva-Bharati Studies No. 4. 9J x 6f. 
pp. ii -j- 22. Calcutta: Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 1931. 
Rs. 2. 

Contient une introduction (critique justifiee de la traduction 
fran§aise de ce petit traite par Leon Feer, Annales du Musee 
Guimet, vol. 5, et non pas 50, Fragments extraits du Kand- 
jour), le texte de la traduction tibetaine, le texte Sanscrit 
refait sur cette traduction, le texte Sanscrit authentique. 
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En effet, au moment oil Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya avait 
acheve son travail, il eut connaissance de Tarticle de Sylvain 
Levi, " Encore Asvaghosa," qui contient le texte de la 
Xairatmyapariprccha edite d'apres un MS. nepalais, et 
hauteur reproduit ce texte a la suite du texte restitue. 

A premiere impression, pourquoi le savant tibetanisant- 
sanscritiste de la Visvabharatl n"a-t-il pas renonce a publier 
le texte Sanscrit ne de son labeur ? Pour donner, dit le 
prefacier. an illustration of the standards which can be reached 
in Tibetan studies. En effet j "admire comment, dans la 
majeure partie du texte, vers et prose, la restitution s'approche 
de 1" original. 1 

948 L. de La Vallee Poussin. 


L'Inde antique et la Civilisation indienne (L'evolution 
de Vhumanite. synthese collective, XXVI). By 
P. Masson-Oursel, H. de Willman-Grabowska, and 
P. Stern. 8 x 51. pp. xxii 4- 497, pis. 16, figs. 24, maps 5. 
Paris : La Benaissance du Livre, 1933. 40 fr. 

This volume, one of an extensive series entitled L’ Involution 
de Y Humanite, strikes me as a very favourable specimen of 
the French art of vulgarisation. It covers the period up to 
the death of Harsha. with occasional glances at later develop- 
ments : and an idea of its scope can be gathered from the 
allocation of space — 47 pages to general history, 67 to 
political, social, and economic life, 127 to religion, 140 
to literature, and 65 to art. Throughout, the treatment is 
precise, the language very clear, and the general result 
sane and reasonable. Specialists will doubtless criticize 
various statements or judgments on particular topics, and, 

1 Page 17, 1. 2, niratmakam Taut mieux que nairalmakam (Levi et 
Bhattaeharya) : 1. .7 asmakam (Bhattaeharya) vaut mieux que asmakam 
(Levi); p. 18, les flerniers mots du § 14 doivent passer en tete du § 15; 
1. 12, dhannanam (Levi) vaut mieux que dharmanam (Bhattaeharya). 
Le premier pada de la stance S est mauvais ; le tibetain indique 
scargasthdnat. 
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though no specialist, I have noticed a few phrases which 
strike me as likely to mislead ; but to explain the points at 
issue would take more space than they are worth, and I will 
content myself with one small pin-prick — that the mention of 
maize on p. 125 may lead the general reader to infer that 
that staple was grown in Ancient India. Of the ancillary 
matter, the bibliography (376 titles), if not complete, is at 
any rate ample for students who want to go further, and 
there is a useful index. The maps are borrowed from English 
works, and perhaps French readers are entitled to complain 
of elevations being given in feet instead of metres, while the 
unexplained presence of modern canals on Map I may tempt 
the unlearned into the regions of anachronism. The illustrations 
have been carefully chosen to show the development of art, 
and, while the scale is necessarily much reduced, most of them 
serve their purpose : but even with a powerful lens I can make 
nothing whatever of Plates XI or XII. the two examples of 
Ajanta paintings on which the text so largely relies. All 
deductions made, however, the book is a good one. certainly 
better than anything of the kind I know in English. 

978 . W. H. Moreland. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Panjar 
University Library. Yol. I. Edited by Labhu Ram. 
9f X pp. xiii A 138 double pages. Lahore : For 
the University of the Panjab. 1932. 

The University began to form this " Woolner Collection " 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in 1913. During Principal A. C'. 
Woolner's tenure of the office of Honorary Librarian the 
collection has grown to a total of 6,782 manuscripts, of which 
some 2,875 are listed in the present volume. The Library 
Committee has had the assistance of that veteran collector 
of MSS., R. Anantakrishna Shastry ; and the collection 
includes some important works in the classes of Veda, ritual 
literature, and Tantra and Saiva agama, with which the 
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present volume is concerned. Among those which are singled 
out for mention by Pandit Bhagavad Datta in his introduction 
are a fragmentary K apisth a l a -sa m hit a and rotographs of a 
Jaiminlya-mnihita and two Rmka MSS. (the originals of which 
remain in private ownership) ; Saunaka's Pada-i'idhdna : 
a palm-leaf Bharadvaja-sraata-sutm and an almost complete 
copy of Devayajnika's bhasya and paddhati to the Kdtydyana 
hrnntn ; two Kathaka grhya works and a commentary on 
the Baudhdyana-grhya : and several Pancaratra samhild >•. 
The present volume is, as the Librarian points out in the 
preface, simply a hand-list. A descriptive catalogue was 
planned and begun, but discontinued. 

918 . H. N. Raxdle. 


Mahakarjiavibhanga (La Grande Classification des Actes) 
et Karmavibhangopadesa (Discussion sur le Mahakar- 
mavibhanga). Textes Sanscrits rapportes du Nepal, 
edites et traduits avec les textes paralleles en Sanscrit, 
en Pali, en Tibetain, en C'hinois, et en Koutcheen. Illustre 
de quatre planches : Le Karmavibhanga sur les bas- 
reliefs de Boro-Boudour, a Java. Par Sylvain Levi. 
9f X 6 i, pp. vi + 272, pis. 4. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 
1932. 

The lengthy intitulation to this notable by-product of the 
eminent author's labours renders any further expository 
matter superfluous, and leaves me free to comment on the 
dozen pages of his Introduction. It appears that, among 
a number of miscellaneous MSS. submitted to Professor Sylvain 
Levi during his second visit to Nepal in 1922. through the 
courteous aid of General Chandra Sham Shere, the 
Maharajah’s son, he detected one bearing a date corresponding 
to a.d. 1410-11. This proved to be the Catalogue, or Analysis, 
of modes of karma and their results, a Buddhist Sutra, of 
which we have the archetype in one of two similarly entitled 
in the Pali Sutta-Pitaka : (No. 135 of the Majjhima-Nikava) 
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the Cula-Vibh'anga-Sutta. The book thus becomes a valuable 
lesson in the history of a religion’s scriptures. 

We have on the one hand the relatively archaic Pali Sutta . 
The brahman Subha-Todeyya-putta asks Gotama Sakyamuni 
why man's fate on earth is so unequal. Their deeds, is the 
brief grave replv. are their heritage, the matrix of their 
circumstances here. Exposition is entreated, and in very 
general terms, simple and sober, it is told how man reaps 
what he has in his past lives sown. Recollecting Gotama's 
frequent psychic converse with devas. I find nothing here 
that such an elect man may not have conceivably learnt from 
worthy advisers in the Unseen. That we have his very words 
recast into Pali I should be far from admitting. But in worth 
and dignity the short discourse is one well befitting such a man. 
and may possibly be a true, if a late garnered, memory. Other 
such, bearing the marks of vieille roche, we find also at the 
end of the Samyutta-Nikaya : they may possibly have been 
brought to headquarters during the Mauryan hegemony, 
when the whole question of revision and standardization, in 
an oral thesaurus grown unwieldy, appears to have become 
very pressing. 

In the Sanskrit Sutra, on the other hand, we have a silly 
story, relegated in the Pali scriptures to the Commentary — 
the jam round the powder — brought into the text to explain 
the occasion of its utterance, Subha-Todeyya-putta being 
now Suka-Taudeyya-putra. Gotama visits the Brahman 
house, where in the son’s absence the house-dog barks at him. 
Suka returns and pursues his visitor, only to learn, after being 
thrice warned, that the dog is his own father reborn. Suka, 
naturally protesting, is sent back to his dog primed with 
a threefold instruction by which he can make the creature 
corroborate the truth of the Teacher’s saying. Suka puts 
this to the test, is convinced, and returns to acknowledge. 
He then proceeds — as in the old Pali wording, ko hetufi, kah 
pratyayah — to inquire into the ups and downs of rebirth in 
general (not, be it noted, of the case before him). The Sage 
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responds, also in old Sutta idiom, and, ” the cackle being cut 
(or, rather, finished), gets down to the horses " — in other words 
to the wordy pedantic ” Classification so evidently the 
work of medieval pundits belabouring the tradition of a great 
but dead, because not growing, religious mandate. 

Very significant for me is the silence in the Pali Sutta on 
rebirth as animal as compared with the Jataka chatter about 
the dog of the Pali Commentary, which has been raised to 
Sutra dignity in the Sanskrit recension. It is a silence, almost 
total, that runs throughout the Pitakas. once we omit the 
Jataka Commentary. Malia-Pajapatl's reminiscent verses 
give us the true, the more original, outlook — 

Oh ! but ‘tis long I've wandered down all time 
Living as mother, father, brother, son, 

And as grandparent in the ages past — 

Not knowing how and what things really are 
And never finding what I needed sore ... 1 

Much editing of their own the Pali Suttas have undergone, 
yet are we in them, at least in this respect, nearer to that 
divinization of the man which led religious thought in India 
at the birth of the Buddhist movement, and with which such 
a worsening of the man as lies in animal rebirth seems so 
incongruous. Sharply shall I here be taken up with quotations 
from the early Upanisads. Yes, I know those three passages — 
are there not only three ? — Brhad. Chandogva, Kausltaki. 
and how the second contradicts the first. Very incongruous 
are they, too, with the lofty central teaching, as little inherent 
in it as are the passing allusions of Empedokles and Plato 
with their main positions. And I believe that, when at last 
the Upanisads come to be sifted by really historical criticism, 
these three passages will be voted to be glosses, cankers 
of later decadent editing. 

M. Levi might conceivably judge this to be one of the 
hypotheses hdtives et constructions ambitieuses, which “so 
many questions left in suspense should give us humility to 


1 Therlgatha. 
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suppress ” (p. 12). However that be, his travail de science 
austere leaves me profoundly grateful for a type of scholarly 
scrutiny, out of which the coming generation of Indologists 
will build more safely than I can a true history of Buddhist 
literature. 

852 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Buddhist Logic (Bibliotheca Buddhiea, XXVI). By 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Ph.D. In two volumes. 8f x 6. 
Vol. I, pp. xii + 560 : Yol. II, pp. vi + 468. Leningrad : 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., 1932. 

This work sets itself a very ambitious task, but one which 
the author's known erudition will be held to justify. It claims 
to be heeded by "'the historian of the culture of Asia, the 
Sanskrit philologist and the general philosopher ". Its aim 
is unquestionably a worthy one : it is to set beside the Western 
traditional logic another traditional logic, guarding the while 
the child of the former from reading his own overmuch into 
the latter, and also conversely, guarding the child of the latter 
from doing likewise. Herein it is a book which the wider 
vista of the twentieth century logician should secure for his 
library. 

But he must be prepared for the greater amplitude of a study 
lacking our advanced specialization. “ Buddhist logic " is 
a system which includes both epistemology and a theory of 
sense-perception. The little Nydyabindu, the oldest known 
manual on the subject, a translation of which : aphorisms, 
commentary and fil'd. these two by Dharmakirti and 
Dharmottara respectively, forms part of the first volume 
(published in 1930), starts with sense-perception and 
inference, with not a few epistemological considerations. 
All the more will he be grateful to the author for this excellent 
“ Baedeker ” in a field so wide. But so perhaps will the 
reader be also, if I do not here make a synopsis of contents 

JEAS. APRIL 1934. 24 
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so ample. The appendixes alone amount to 176 pages, and 
include translations of four Buddhist-Sanskrit texts. 

As to the Nyayabindii I still hold 1 that it is originally 
a Sankhya, not a Buddhist text, the Sankhya contention 
that the senses do not function for their own pleasure and 
profit but for an experiencer. a valuer, being affirmed in the text. 
The argument is valid for anyone from then till to-day. save 
for Buddhists of the decadent anatta teaching. And even 
the commentators glide respectfully past the affirmation, 
without quarrelling with it. Where Buddhism does quarrel 
with it is in the Milindapanho. Both this Pali and that 
Sanskrit text ignore the Pitakan assertions, that " manas ”, 
not " man ” is the enjoyer " of sensations. 2 Probably both 
writers were ignorant of the canonical context. Or. if not, 
both would wave aside the true enjoyer, the " man ”, or 
self, the Sankhyan, because “ he ” did not really " enjoy 
anything, the Milinda author, because the orthodox Buddhist 
whom he is representing was coming to believe, that the 
man could only “be got at” (upalabb/iali) as a mental (in 
this case) ideational functioning. 

Now, that Buddhism which, with Indian thought generally, 
derived its crude psychology from the movement started by 
Kapila, should, centuries later, have proceeded to derive 
its logic also from Sankhyan sources seems to me highly 
probable. It is the historic way for a new mandate of 
psychology, or “ how man thinks ”, to go on to a new mandate 
in logic, “ how man ought to think (consistently).” Sankhya 
analysis started in early Buddhism a preoccupation with 
ways of mind, as distinguishable from the very ” self”, and 
orderly like the ways of body. Sankhyan analysis aimed at 
throwing the self into higher, because umoorthable relief. 
Buddhist monasticism, diverging from its original mandate, 
used the Sankhyan analysis for the inverse process of throwing 
the self out of the picture altogether. Sankhya culture probably 

1 Cf. my “Sankhya Logic”, Journal Taisho University, 1930. 

2 Majjhima, No. 43, and Samyutta, xlviii (“Unnabha”). 
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proceeded to develop its own logic. Buddhism is just as likely, 
then, to have found Sankhya logic useful as it had found 
Sankhya psychology useful. There might be awkward corners, 
hut Buddhist editors have ever shown great deftness in 
negotiating them. 

One caveat remains to be said about the much excellent 
guidance here provided. In connecting Buddhist logic, i.e. 
a system of values of the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., 
with “ early Buddhist philosophy Dr. Stcherbatsky goes 
back too far. when he brings in the Sakyamuni of 1 ,200 years 
earlier as having taught “ a very minute analysis of the 
human Personality Bv this he means the crude and mis- 
fitting doctrine, discarded by later Buddhist Hlnayanism. 1 
of the five skandhas. Thrust as this unfortunate quincunx 
has been by Buddhist pundits into the earliest Sayings, it is 
out of place in the sixth century b.c. Again, by ” Personality ” 
the author means pudgala, a term quite foreign to the religious 
terms of the sixth century b.c. and which we see creeping 
into the Suttas (often in the compromise purisa-puggala). 
betraying as it comes the worsened concept of the Man which 
was creeping over Buddhism. And then we come to the 
repetition of the deeply-ingrained error : “ This is the first 
main feature of early Buddhism, its Soul-denial.’’ If by 
“ early Buddhism ” is meant the new ecclesiaticism of the 
centuries succeeding that of the Founder’s lifetime. I have 
no quarrel with the tragic statement. So that the Founder’s 
name and those of his first men be kept free from a teaching 
so irrational, and so impossible in their day, let it stand. 
But keep “the Buddha” out of this “Buddhism”! Or 
if his title (unknown to the recorders of the first and second 
Councils) be claimed as a symbol of the aftermen’s teaching, 
let us then hear only of Gotama as the real Sakyamuni. 
If we use the torch of history, let us at least be historical ! 
877. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

1 For rupa, vinndna , and cetasika-s, e.g. in the Abhidkammatthasangaha 
of the eleventh century. 
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England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. The Pioneer Histories. 
By Sir William Foster. 8| x 5J, pp. xiv + 355, 
sketch maps 13. London : A. & C. Black, 1933. 15s. 

The scope of this book is confined, in conformity with the 
title, to those voyages and travels which had a commercial 
object, chiefly expeditions in behalf of the great trading 
companies founded in the sixteenth century. Private travels, 
however remarkable in themselves, such as those of Coryat. 
the “ Odcombian leg-stretcher’ - , find no place. Again, 
only the pioneer and early expeditions are dealt with, and the 
story virtually closes at the period when the East India 
Company had settled its agencies in most parts of India, or 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Within these 
limits Sir W. Foster, than whom no one is better qualified 
for the task, has given a series of accurate records of gallant 
endeavour, fortitude, and tenacity of purpose. 

The chief object of the quest was, in the author’s opinion, 
to find fresh markets for English manufacturers, especially 
woollen goods, though the prospect of procuring a return 
cargo of pepper, spices, and other products of the East must 
also be admitted to have been an attraction. We should not, 
however, forget the stimulus of that spirit of adventure that 
has ever prompted men of our race to new discovery, evidence 
of which is apparent to-day. The outburst of maritime and 
exploring activity in the fifteenth century, largely inspired by 
the great Prince Henry the Navigator ’’, which may be said 
to have culminated in da Gama's discovery of the Cape route 
to India, and the exaggerated reports in circulation of the 
wealth and attractions of the East, including the fortunes to 
be reaped from traffic therewith, had aroused the interest, if 
not the envy, of adventurous spirits in England as well as 
other countries. The wonder perhaps is that, though destined 
to achieve the widest sphere of influence in the East, England 
was so many decades behind in embarking upon such enter- 
prise ; and Sir William has suggested the causes of this delay : 
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but once started, she pursued it vigorously throughout the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

The story begins with the expedition of Willoughby and 
Chancellor " for the discoverie of Cathay by the north-east 
route, which, though it failed like so many other attempts to 
sail round the north of Asia, had important results. Chancellor 
alone reached the White Sea. From there he courageously 
pushed on to Moscow, where he obtained from Ivan IV a letter 
granting English merchants freedom of trade throughout his 
dominions. This led to the formation in 1555. under royal 
charter, of the ‘"Russia"' or “ Muscovy :: Company, whose 
activities long continued, though eclipsed later by the Levant 
Co. established in 1581 and the East India Co. chartered 
in 1600. The voyages of Frobisher, Drake, Fenton, Davis, 
Cavendish, Wood, Weymouth, Knight, and Hudson are 
described so far as they concern the quest for Eastern trade, 
while that of Lancaster, who succeeded in rounding the Cape 
(1591) and reaching Sumatra and the Straits of Malacca 
(1592), receives special mention as it led to the adoption by us 
also of the Cape route. 

Among the most noteworthy of the land journeys included 
in this volume are those of Jenkinson, Newbery. and Midnall. 
Sir William suggests, with much probability we think, that the 
account of Newbery \s travels printed bv Purclias was woven 
bv the latter into the form of a narrative from rough notes 
recorded by Newbery. Attention has very justly been directed 
to the cruel irony by which “ his due meed of praise has been 
so long withheld from him, while Fitch, his subordinate, who 
had the luck to survive and return to his own country, has 
been hailed as ' England's pioneer to India In regard to 
Fitch some interesting fresh facts have been disclosed relating 
to his later life. We notice that Fitch has been described as 
having visited Kachua. Sripur. and Sonargaon in East Bengal ; 
but Fitch writes Bacola. not Kachua. and the identification of 
Bacola, or Bakla, with Kachua proposed by the late Mr. H. 
Beveridge is open to question. Midnall, more familiar perhaps 
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as Mildenhall, performed in 1600-3 a journev, the remark- 
able nature of which has scarcely been appreciated hitherto, 
through Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Sistan, and Afghanistan 
to Agra, and he seems to have returned to Europe by the same 
route. After some years he again travelled overland, as it 
seems, to India, only to die there. 

Some of the most interesting chapters, containing much 
that will be new to the average reader, are those dealing with 
expeditions to the Malay Archipelago and our disputes with 
the Dutch, especially the struggles in the Banda Islands : 
and here we find justice done at last to the gallant Nathaniel 
Court hope. 

A good index has been provided, and the bibliographical 
notes will be useful for those who wish for further detail. 
The sketch maps are helpful, but that on p. 81 is defective. 
The editors are to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of Sir AV. Foster for the preparation of this volume 
of " Pioneer History 

89 i . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Gids in hex Yolkenkundig Museum. Y : Java en de 
Koperkamer. 2nd ed. Door C. Lekkerkerker. 
5j X 7| ; pp. 132, map on cover 1, plans 2, ills. II. 
Amsterdam : Koninklijke Vereeniging Koloniaal Instituut. 
1931. F. 0.75. VIII: Nieuw Guinee. Door J. C. 
Lamster. 5j X 7f ; pp. 69, plan 1, ills. 11. Amster- 
dam : Koninklijke Vereeniging Koloniaal Instituut, n.d. 
F. 0.50. 

No. V of this series of nine sectional guide books to the 
Amsterdam Ethnographical Museum, whose titles and prices 
are announced inside the cover, begins with a short account 
of Java and its people, followed by descriptions of the relevant 
exhibits in the showcases, under such heads as music and 
drama, dances and songs, costumes and ornaments, objects 
connected with transport, agriculture, fishing and hunting, 
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as well as several others. Twenty pages at the end are devoted 
to another department of the Museum which houses bronzes 
and other metal ware from various parts of Indonesia, some 
Javanese woodcarving, and also foreign, mainly Chinese, 
porcelain. 

No. VIII follows much the same lines, giving a geographical 
and ethnographical description of Dutch New Guinea, with 
an account of the customs and beliefs of its inhabitants, and 
then deals with the exhibits, such as domestic utensils, orna- 
ments, wood carvings, ceremonial objects, boats, weapons, 
statues, etc. 

974. .4 77. C. 0. BLACDEN. 


A History of Israel. Yol. I, From the Exodus to the 
Fall of Jerusalem, 586 b.c., by Theodore H. 
Robinson. 9 x 5i, pp. xvi + 496, maps 11, 15s. 
Vol. II, From the Fall of Jerusalem to the Bar- 
Kokhba Revolt, by W. 0. E. Oesterley. pp. xvi + 500, 
maps 11. 15s. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1932. 

The historv of Israel is here described in two volumes. 
The first, covering the period of the Bible, is the work of 
Professor Robinson. He takes his stand on the latest results 
of Biblical criticism and makes full use of recent archaeological 
discoveries. Notwithstanding, his treatment of the subject is 
cautious, reverential, and scholarly throughout, and provides 
an excellent guide from the period of Israel's entry into 
Palestine to the fall of the Monarchy and the destruction 
of the Temple by Nebuchadrezzar. The historical books of 
the Bible, especially for the post-Davidic era, constitute his 
chief authority, appropriately supplemented with information 
elsewhere derived, while from the accounts of the earlier period 
he deduces certain conclusions more or less hypothetical, since 
they are based on a peculiar treatment of Biblical and especially 
Pentateuchal records. In the arbitrary manner of the Higher 
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Critics, the Pentateuch is dissected into many portions, some 
being assigned to an older, some to a later period, and the 
conclusions which are thus drawn rest on a particular inter- 
pretation of these membra disjecta : but Professor Theodore 
Robinson is not unwilling to accept the historicity of the 
patriarchs, and still more the natural existence of Moses. 
Of course, all the relevant passages seem to originate in oral 
tradition and tribal memories. With the wane of hypercritical 
tendencies, this section of Ancient History will have to be 
rewritten more in the spirit of ancient tradition and more 
in conformity with the origin and growth of a national 
consciousness experienced by the authors of these literary 
remains. But from the standpoint of its author, the book 
presents a scholarly account of the ancient history of Israel. 

The second volume, from the pen of Professor Oesterlev, 
deals with the post-Biblical, or rather post-Exilic period, for 
as some of the books which are found in the Bible are claimed 
by him to be post-Exilic, the period under review cannot be 
justly described as post-Biblical. This volume is much more 
bulky and less impersonal than the preceding one. The author 
has read into his period much more than some might wish 
and his conclusions are sometimes open to serious objection. 
His task, in fact, is not a very easy one. Although he ranges 
over only seven centuries (a much shorter period than that 
covered by the first volume), the fact that the data are here 
less abundant, certainly does not diminish the difficulties in 
reconstruction. 

There are unavoidable lacunae in the history, since in 
practice very little is known of the period between the Return 
and the Hellenistic Age, the conquest of Palestine by 
Alexander, and later, of the wars among the Diadochi. 
Josephus is no doubt a very ample mine of information for 
the later period. There is in the first place the exceedingly 
difficult problem of the relation between Ezra and Xehemiah, 
after which a pall of obscurity falls upon events in Judaea 
and Samaria. The Samaritan schism is treated somewhat 
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vaguely, in a manner not usually adopted by writers on 
Jewish History. The author is convinced of the influence 
upon the Jews of Persian eschatology and traditions, although, 
as he himself states, no trace of such an influence can be 
found in any of the ancient writings. Probably for the Jews 
of the Dispersion the Hellenistic influence was more serious : 
it should be noted that despite the large percentage of Greeks 
in the population of many towns, no sign of their influence 
has been detected among Palestinian Jews themselves. 

The Professor's outlook, as far as books of the Bible are 
concerned, coincides more or less with that of the Higher 
Critics, and he goes so far as to say that some portions of 
the Pentateuch may have been due to the activity of the 
Scribes. How such late documents can have had so profound 
an influence upon the religious life of the Jews (its depth 
the author fully appreciates), is a question not easily 
answered, if we indeed assume that some of the most important 
parts of the Pentateuch are the work of those who were almost 
their contemporaries. The Maccabean period is very fairly 
described, but here again the author accepts the antiquated 
view of the true character of the Saddueees and Pharisees, 
and ascribes to the latter an influence unknown to Jewish 
tradition. They were not religious sects — a point upon which 
one cannot lav sufficient stress, if the history of the period 
is to be properly understood. The opposition was between 
two sections, rivals for political power. The religious element 
was quite secondary, although of course it cannot be entirely 
eliminated, in view of the religious tendency of the people. 

Yet, in spite of the author's conclusions and the inter- 
pretation of events from a special point of view, the book 
is the work of a scholar who has not only given much thought 
to his subject, but has earned the deep gratitude of students, 
no less than has Professor Theodore Kobinson. by reason of 
the lucidity with which they have presented their material. 
Such a History was a desideratum, and the gap has been 
satisfactorily filled. Chronological tables and excellent indices 
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greatly increase its practical value, and the low figure of 
thirty shillings for the two volumes will certainly bring this 
History of Israel within the student's easy reach. 

700 701 . M. Gaster. 


Hadramaut : Some of its Mysteries Unveiled. By 
D. Van der Meulex and Dr. H. vox Weissmann. 
9J x 6^, pp. xxvi + 248, ills. 97, maps 2. Printed for 
the Trustees of the De Goeje Fund. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 
Ltd., 1932. 

This is a delightful and most instructive book of travel. 
Owing to the constant intercourse between Java and 
Hadramaut, whose inhabitants migrate to the island in order 
to prosper under the Dutch government, and having ” made 
their pile ’’ return to build themselves mosques and fine 
houses, the Charge d ’Affaires of the Netherlands in Jeddah 
was commissioned to visit the chieftains who rule in the 
Arabian province ; and in order that science might profit 
by his expedition he took as a companion a German 
geographical expert. Owing in part to the official character 
of Van der Meulen, but probably still more to the travellers’ 
wisdom, tact, and linguistic attainments, they met in most 
places with a cordial reception, and even reached Wrede's 
objective, the Tomb of the Prophet Hud, and Bi'r Barliut, 
supposed to be the home of lost souls. The latter proved 
to be not, as was supposed, a volcanic crater, but a group of 
lengthy caves, a more comfortable residence than its fancied 
inmates might expect. Hud appears in one sense to have 
been the greatest of the prophets, for his tomb is 120 feet 
long ! The expedition threw no light either on his 
mysterious personality or the process whereby he became 
associated with the place. 

The travellers brought home a rich collection of exquisite 
photographs, representing towns, villages, scenery, and 
persons. Although their journey lasted only six weeks, they 
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were able to furnish a great quantity of fresh information 
about towns of which little more than the names had 
previously been known, the institutions, and general conditions 
of the region. Here too the motor-car has made its way, 
not yet to the entire supersession of the camel and the donkey, 
but greatly restricting their employment. Possibly the 
car will have to yield to the aeroplane, which (we are told) 
would be the surest expedient for surmounting the greatest 
obstacles to travel, the intertribal feuds and the long stretches 
of waterless desert. To these anti-European fanaticism must 
be added, which in some places is still rife. 

Finally, a compliment is due to Miss Barber, of The Hague, 
who translated the work from the original Dutch. Had not 
this fact been mentioned in the Preface, it would scarcelv 
have occurred to the reader that the book is a translation. 
683 - D. S. Margoliouth. 


Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and Christian Dates. 
Compiled by Lieut. -Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig. 7} x 4f , 
pp. 32. London : Luzac & Co.. 1932. 2.s. 6 d. 

Sir \\ olselev Haig has succeeded in compressing into thirty- 
two small pages the matter which occupies some sixty quarto 
in the work of Wiistenfeld and Mahler. The principle which 
he follows is simple : each day of each month can be ex- 
pressed as the .rth day of the year ; if. then, we know the 
synchronism for the first day of the year, and have the 
ordinal number for the day. tables giving the ordinals for 
the Christian and Islamic months respectively will enable 
us to find the corresponding day of the month. His work 
provides the necessary three tables, with provision for Leap- 
years. 

673 . 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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La Ceramique Musulmane be l'Egypte. Par Aly Bey 
Bahgat et Felix Massoul. 15 x 11, pp. 97, pis. 80 
(5 in colour). Cairo. 1930. 

Although the Muhammadan pottery of Egypt has attracted 
a good deal of attention since Dr. Fouquet undertook his 
researches and published the result in his Contribution a V etude 
de la ceramique orientate in 1900. a comprehensive survey of 
the Egyptian School of Muhammadan ceramics has not been 
attempted before. La ceramique egyptienne de lepoque musal- 
mane. which appeared in 1922, is merely an album of plates 
without any letterpress. One of the authors of the present 
book, M. Massoul, is a well-known technical expert. His 
colleague, the late Aly Bey Bahgat, was distinguished as a 
scholar and archaeologist, and as Director of the Arab Museum 
in Cairo was largely instrumental in forming the extensive 
collection of pottery that the Museum possesses. 

A satisfactory account of the progress of the ceramic art 
in Egypt during the Muhammadan period would show how 
Egypt contributed to the remarkable ceramic development 
resulting from Islam. Material for the inquiry is not wanting. 
The large mass of remains of pottery of the Islamic epoch 
which has been collected in Egypt doubtless includes specimens 
of all the various sorts of pottery that were made in the 
country during the time. But these remnants do not consist 
solely of pieces of Egyptian make : there was a considerable 
import of pottery into Egypt. None of the pieces is marked 
to show where it was manufactured : only a few insignificant 
ones not older than the fourteenth century bear direct indica- 
tions of date. Moreover, knowledge of other pottery with 
which Egyptian pottery requires to be compared, particularly 
that of Mesopotamia and Syria, is still extremely deficient. 

From the book, one learns that the manufacture of fine 
pottery in Egypt was carried on from at least as early as 
the ninth century to perhaps as late as the eighteenth century, 
the earliest form being lustre, which is an Egyptian invention, 
and that a great variety of types was produced. The different 
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kinds are brought under divisions, such as lustre ware, coloured 
glazes, incised decoration, painting under glaze, and graffito. 
A large number of examples are shown in the illustrations 
and discussed, their dates being estimated. Nearly all of 
them consist of fragments too small to convey the full 
decorative effect of ornamental designs, but some are admirable 
for their decoration or for their colour, the most remarkable 
for their artistic merit being ascribed to the Fatimid period 
(tenth to twelfth century) and to the thirteenth century. 
A valuable chapter gives a clear explanation of the processes 
of manufacture and is illustrated by remains of kilns of the 
fourteenth century and potters’ apparatus discovered at Cairo. 
Another noteworthy item is a collection of passages from 
medieval Arabic authors alluding to fine pottery in Egypt 
and to the kilns of the capital in their day. 

The reader is warned that the history of the pottery is 
fatally incomplete and it is evident that the subject cannot 
be cleared up as far as is desirable until further discoveries 
are made in Egypt and elsewhere. All will agree that the 
account given will be most useful in the meanwhile and 
that it represents a considerable advance on the beginning 
made by Dr. Fouquet. The book nevertheless will be found 
to be disappointing in some respects. It is characterized 
by a certain vagueness and looseness of statement and want 
of precise fact, as well as by a good deal of unsupported 
and questionable assertion. 

The pottery discussed is not described as systematically 
and thoroughly as is desirable. The colours and the con- 
stitution of the body of pieces are indicated by general 
statements so that those of individual specimens may be 
uncertain or not apparent. Inscriptions on pieces are dealt 
with only casually and partially, some that are obviouslv 
important being passed over without notice. Wasters do not 
receive the careful attention and particularization that they 
deserve. Where the pottery was found should have been stated. 
One is left to suppose that the bulk of it came from the 
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rubbish mounds of Cairo, but that the place of discovery of 
individual pieces is often unknown, so that there may be 
nothing to connect some of them with Egypt. As regards 
the manufacture of Egypt, it may be correct that a certain 
kind of bodv is peculiar to Egypt, but the fact requires 
to be demonstrated before it can be accepted as proved. 
There seems to be room for doubt whether some pieces of 
lustre regarded as wasters are really such. At any rate, 
even if all the evidence brought forward in favour of Egyptian 
identity is admitted, only a small proportion of the examples 
can be shown with certainty to be of Egyptian make and for 
the Fatimid period they include only the work of the potter 
Muslim. The place of manufacture of the rest depends upon 
probability and it is often difficult to come to a conclusion 
with regard to it. Evidence is given of an extensive pottery 
manufacture at Cairo and doubtless the common pottery 
used there was made locally ; the imports would naturally 
have included better sorts, and it is conceivable that they 
mar have consisted of a large proportion of the superior 
pieces. 

It is misleading to suggest as is done that there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing between Egyptian and any other 
pottery and to declare that the Arabic authors who refer 
to special varieties of faience without saying where they 
were made tell us of their fabrication at Fustat. The chapter 
on the origin of lustre contains several statements for which 
no proof is given. It omits some important considerations 
concerning the question, and the argument by which the 
invention is attributed to Egypt is not convincing. The dating 
of the pieces depends almost entirely on comparison and thus 
is liable to large errors. It may be doubted whether a reliable 
chronological classification more precise than one of broad 
periods, such as Fatimid, pre-Fatimid, and Mamluk. can 
be established, yet, in any case, little reason is shown for 
dividing the Fatimid pieces into eleventh and twelfth century 
groups, or for making a thirteenth century Aiyubid division. 
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The grounds oil which the earlier lustre is divided into pre- 
Tulunid (middle of the ninth century), Tulunid (end of the 
ninth century), and Ikhsliidid (beginning of the tenth century) 
seem to be quite insufficient. It is not explained how pottery 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be distinguished. 

Professor Wiet has had a hard task with the editing. He 
has managed to supply most of the references that had dropped 
out and adds warnings where the translation of passages goes 
beyond the wording of the originals. A certain number of 
mistakes have not been corrected. Thus under glaze decoration 
is said in one place (p. 22) to appear for the first time in the 
eleventh century, but elsewhere (p. 71) in the twelfth, 
p. xxxiii is headed epoque fatimide (xi e et xii e siecles). but 
three out of the eight pieces it displays are attributed to the 
thirteenth century. There are several false references to the 
plates in the text. A maker called Ez Zari 1 is declared in 
one passage (p. 94) to have installed his workshop in Egypt, 
but in another (p. 81) it is said that perhaps his work is foreign. 
Ibn el Ikhwa is said to have lived in the twelfth centurv. but 
he died in a.h. 729 = a.d. 1329. 

The date 744, said to be on a piece reproduced on pi. xxxvii. 
is not to be found there at all. The date 745, said to be repro- 
duced on numerous shards, turns out to be on only one of 
these to which allusion is made. What the signature on the 
Kelekian bowl is appears to be doubtful, but it is certainly 
not Sa‘d. 

By a strange omission it is not mentioned that Ibn Nazif. 
one of the Fatimid potters, has the appellative El Amidi 
attached to his name showing that in some way he was 
connected with Amid in Jazira nor that the figures in the 
curious scene depicted in fig. 5 of pi. xxxii have the names 
Abu Talib, er Rasul, and Mas : ud written against them, whence 
it may be surmised that the subject is a scene in the life of 
the Prophet. The same expressions are sometimes translated 
by different terms. Thus khafiqiya. rendered rightly on p. 87 
as grand plat, is translated on p. 7 as vase, a meaning which 
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does not suit the context. No authority is given for the 
statement that khazaf denotes ter re emaillee and the 
dictionaries limit its meaning to clay baked so as to become 
pottery or made into vessels before it is baked. 

The book lias suffered from the death of one of its authors 
before he was able to correct his contribution, but for which 
it would doubtless have been considerably recused and altered 
and perhaps entirely recast. Nevertheless it will be of great 
value to students of Islamic pottery. 
x.r.22. R. Geest. 

The British Museum Excavations on the Temple of 
Ishtar at Nineveh, 1930-31. University of Liverpool, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. xix. 
By R. Campbell Thompson and R. \Y. Hamilton. 
10j X 7£, pp. 62, pis. xlvi-xcii. Liverpool : University 
Press, 1932. 6s. 

This description of the Excavations in the ruins of Nineveh 
during 1930-1 occupies pp. 55-116, and is a monograph of 
much importance. Quite apart from the topographical 
questions involved, light is thrown upon the worship of 
Ishtar of Nineveh by its discovery. We know from the Old 
Testament and numerous Greek and Roman authors how 
wide the worship of Ishtar (Astarte) extended in the ancient 
East, and the archaic Babylonian inscriptions show us how 
ancient was that worship. In Babylon existed a much- 
venerated temple dedicated to her. and close by was the 
great Ishtar-gate, uncovered by the German explorers before 
the war. Noteworthy also is the cult of Ishtar of Arbela, 
whose fane has yet to be explored, and equally renowned was 
this extensive structure at Nineveh, sought for first by 
L. W. King, of the British Museum, and now fully described, 
as far as it is preserved, by the writers of this monograph. 

In the discovery of the site our explorers seem to have 
been guided by Sennacherib’s description of it as he found 
it when he turned his attention to the temple's restoration. 
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This the authors give in full (p. 56). It is described as 
“ a solid lib ii foundation ", some 6 feet thick. This, covering 
an area of roughly 300' X 150'. is proved to be the 
foundation of the Temple of Ishtar by the inscribed bricks 
of Asshur-nasir-pal found in situ. Numerous other records 
referred to by the explorers also confirm this identification. 

Of special interest is the recorded history " of the temple. 
How soon after the prehistoric period the temple came into 
existence we do not know, but it was apparently some time 
after 3000 b.c. Its first recorded builder was Man-ish- 
tushu, 1 the son of Sargon of Agade, about 2150 b.c. This 
is recorded on Shamshi-Hadad I s cylinder, translated on 
p. 106. Nineveh was at that time apparently a city of the 
Babylonian empire. We have still to confirm the identity 
of Nimrod, but there is but little doubt that Assyria was an 
Akkadian possession, and may even have been colonized 
from the south, which would confirm the rendering of 
Gen. x, 10. “ he (Nimrod) went out into Assyria, and budded 
Nineveh.” etc. The other builders include Shamshi-Hadad I. 
1840 B.c. : Asshur-uballit, 1386 b.c. ; Shamshi-Hadad IV. 
1000 b.c. : Asshur-nasir-pal, 883 b.c. ; and Asshur-bani-pal. 
“ the great and noble Asnapper," 668-626 b.c. The texts 
are cited in every case, and we realize how the various records 
fit in. Among most noteworthy texts are the numerous 
fragments of the zigdti — upright posts with knobs at the 
top inscribed circidarly with royal inscriptions relating to 
the buildings in which they were set up, and giving details 
of the king's reign. These must have been very numerous, 
and as they were scattered about so plentifully they suggest 
that reading and writing in the complicated Assyro- 
Babvlonian script was a common accomplishment, and it 
was supposed that visitors to the temple-courts would lie 
able to read them as they passed by. 

The state of the ruins is described on pp. 57 ff„ and the 

1 Man-ishtisu in the text published by me in the Journal of this Societv 
1920, pp. 21-4. 

JRAS. APRIL 1934. 


25 
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views on pis. 46-50 show how flat the “ plain of Nineveh ”, 
as it may be called, looks. The scantiness of the remains 
is naturally due to the long period which has elapsed since 
the abandonment of the site. 

The confused state of the ruins may be gathered bv an 
examination of pi. xc. How many Babylonian and 
Assyrian kings restored or rebuilt the temple of Ishtar 
besides those referred to in this monograph will probablv 
never be known, but none of them seems ever to have tried 
to rebuild on the same plan as his predecessor. This was 
probably due to a desire to erect something larger and possibly 
better. That they may have succeeded in such a desire is 
possible, but to what extent the later buildings were better 
than the earlier will probably never be fully known. 

The best summary of the history of the temple appears 
on p. 75. where the periods are given as follows - 

(1) Prehistoric with possible Sumerian connection. (2) 
An uncertain but probable gap. (3) Man-ishtushu. the first 
known builder (2450 b.c.). (4) Repair by Shamshi-Hadad I 
(1840 b.c.). (5) Kassite period, .after which Asshur-uballit 
repaired it. (6) Earthquake, after which it was repaired 
by Shalmaneser I (1280) and his son Tukulti-En-urta (1250). 
Another earthquake in the time of Asshur-dan (1187). (7) 

Repair of the nainiru of the great lions' heads gate of the 
great court by Asshur-resh-ishi (1120). Dedication of a 
statue of Ishtar by Asshur-bel-kala (1080). (8) Shamshi- 

Hadad IV (?) paves the great courtyard (1000). (9) Renova- 
tion by Asshur-nasir-pal. with pavements and sculptures. 
(10) Asshur-bani-pal's pavement (not found) and triplicate 
inscription. 

612 b.c. Destruction of Nineveh. 

Following this interesting list of dates is a description of 
the post-Assyrian buildings, for the site still continued to be 
occupied, and the worship of the old Assyro-Babylonian 
pantheon was in all probability still carried on. From the 
viewpoint of many, this cult may have been unworthy of 
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retention, but it is impossible to eradicate at one stroke an 
old and deeply-implanted faith. The gods of Babylon are 
said to have been worshipped even during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Among the artistic finds, and one apparently bearing 
upon the chronological questions involved, is a very fine old 
Babylonian head, natural size, probably of copper. From 
its position in the layers of ruins, it is supposed to have been 
placed in the temple by Asshur-bani-pal, and in that case it 
is probably from a statue carried off by Kudur-nanhundi of 
Elam about 2285 b.c., and taken to Xineveh by Asshur- 
bani-pal when he captured Susa. It will be remembered 
that this Assyrian king brought back on that occasion the 
image of Ishtar of Erech which Kudur-nanhundi had like- 
wise carried off. The head is in the ancient Sumerian style, 
and is therefore of great interest and value. 

The pottery-fragments found are numerous, and naturally 
belong to various periods. They include glazed, incised, and 
painted ware, the latter especially in bold, mainly geometric 
designs. Among these are certain animal-forms, some- 
times grotesque in their mannerism. There are but few 
fragments of sculpture, but those from obelisks in the well- 
known Assyrian style — possibly of the time of Asshur-nasir- 
pal. are the best. Numerous arrow-heads of various shapes 
were found. The vases are of many shapes and sizes, both 
squat and tall. Part of the decoration of one fragment 
apparently shows a small tree with its root. In very few 
cases does delicacy of finish seem to have been aimed at. 
Among the best examples are several cylinder-seals and 
impressions of similar artistic engraving. These appear 
on pi. lxiii. which has also an Arabic inscription. “ pot 
in light-coloured clay with gryphons between two lines of 
inscription.'’ The figurines of baked clay, which are both 
human and animal, are. as usual, often very crude. Those 
of late date show Greek influence. 

After the artistic objects come the inscriptions. Many 
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of the texts are very fragmentary, but the two long 
inscriptions — those of Shanshi-Hadad and Asshur-nasir-pal, 
are of considerable importance — especially the former. This 
temple of Ishtar was the well-known E-mashmash, mentioned 
several times in Assyrian texts. The interpretation of the 
second element, mashmash, is probably to be found in the 
renderings utebubu and utelulu, by which this reduplicate 
group is translated. The best interpretation of the name 
is probably “House of supreme brightness”, or the like. 
The shrine of Ishtar within it was called E-menu-e, of doubt- 
ful meaning, but as Menu-annim (?) and Menu-nun (?) are 
names of Ishtar sha tanuhi, “ of lamentation,” the question 
arises whether the shrine here, E-menu-e, may not have been 
the “temple of lamentation” (for Tammuz). 

It is an excellent and very tietailed monograph, and the 
explorers have done their work well. Due credit is given 
to Sir Charles Hyde, Bart., who financed the explorations, 
to Mrs. Campbell Thompson, and to her friend, Miss M. 
Hallett, who also gave valuable personal help. 

T. G. Pinches. 

S30. 


Das Weltbild der Iranier. Geschichte der Philosophic 
in Einzeldarstellungen. Abt. 1 : Das Weltbild der 
Primitiven und die Philosophic des Morgenlandes. 
Band la. By 0. G. von Wesendonk. 8J x 5&, pp. 354, 
map 1. Munich : Verlag Erast Reinhardt. 1933. Price 
RM. 6.50, in cloth RM. 8.50. 

This work, being part of a general history of philosophy, 
edited by Gustav Kafka, treats chiefly of Iranian thought 
regarding the origin and meaning of human life and the nature 
of that “ long life ” which follows death. It is also, therefore, 
largely a history of Zoroastrianism and rightly follows a 
chronological method of treatment . It breaks off at the point 
when Persia became a Moslem province and its religious 
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and philosophical history were merged in the general history 
of Islam. The author is well qualified for his difficult task 
and has produced an excellent handbook for the guidance 
of serious students. Detailed references to the sources and 
to all the best literature on the many topics treated of are 
a conspicuous feature of the book. 

Dr. von Wesendonk places the lifetime of Zoroaster some- 
what before the beginning of the eighth century b.c. (the 
traditional date being the sixth century b.c.) and strongly 
emphasizes the distinction between the prophet's teaching 
and the later system known as Zoroastrianism. A resolute 
effort is made to extract from the Gathas all the evidence 
they supply regarding the prophet's own teaching (pp. 63-99). 
His doctrine is found to be a strict monotheism and the 
dualism of his system to lie between matter and spirit and 
not between good and evil as in the later developments. 
The Yasna haptanghati, upon which the author has already 
written separately, is treated as embodying the first modifica- 
tions of the prophet's doctrine made by a priestly class 
(pp. 102-116). In it conceptions of the popular religion of 
the period are blended with the prophetical religion of the 
Gathas, fire (atar) has become an object of worship and the 
way is being prepared for the identification of the Wise 
Lord (Ahura Mazda) with the Light and the Sun. 

Another main stage in the development is traced by 
Dr. von Wesendonk with the help of evidence got from the 
names and records of the Persian kings of the sixth century 
B.c. and later, from statements by Greek writers and, more 
fully and precisely, from the later portions of the Avesta. 
The Zoroastrianism known to the Greek writers of the fourth 
century B.c. is already clearly a polytheistic faith, dis- 
tinguished by its conception of a dualistic universe in which 
good and evil, light and darkness, Ahura Mazda and Angra 
Manyu, engage in age-long struggle for supremacy. Doctrines 
of the immortality of the soul and of a final judgment are 
prominent and characteristic in it. 
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It was, of course, this familiar form of Zoroastrianism that 
permeated and influenced the Hellenistic world which was 
established in the territories of the Persian Empire after 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. Yet this Zoroastrianism, 
according to the conclusions of the work under review, 
was a degeneration, indeed a complete transformation and 
perversion, of the original doctrine and system of the Iranian 
prophet. 

Of other topics dealt with by Dr. von Wesendonk. mention 
may be made of the short accounts he gives of the beginnings 
of Mithraism and Manichseism. Mi t lira was an ancient 
Persian god, who was prominent in the pantheon of the later 
Avesta and was finally given the role of judge of the dead and 
saviour of the world from the powers of evil. The cult of 
Mithra acquired a mystery element from the mystery religions 
of Asia Minor and reached Rome as an independent religious 
system in the first century a.d. Its triumph in the Roman 
Empire dates from that period. Manichseism from its origin 
was a new religion, being established bv the prophet Mani 
in the third century a.d. and presented by him both as 
a modified Zoroastrianism and as a modified Christianity. 
Elements from both the older religions were blended in the 
new faith. The important find of fragments of Mani's writings 
in the desert of Turfan is now surpassed by the recent discovery 
of Coptic versions of at least two of his works in Egypt. 

Dr. von Wesendonk carefully warns his readers that both 
his general views and his particular statements often express 
simply his own individual opinions on matters still awaiting 
final determination. His negative views regarding the influence 
of Zoroastrianism on Greek philosophy and on later Judaism 
may be mentioned as possibly examples of such opinions. 
There is much in the history of the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy still to be examined and cleared up before its 
possible debt to Zoroastrianism can be finallv estimated 
and pronounced upon. 

Meantime, however, the reviewer cordially recommends 
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t hi s handbook both to those who may want a general survey 
of the field it covers and to those who have a special interest 
in any part of this field. 

849. Wm. B. Stevenson. 


Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat. By Ignatius Ortiz 
de Urbina, S.J. 9§ x 6§, pp. vi + 140. Borne : Pont. 
Inst. Orientalium Studiorum, 1933. Lire 25. 

This treatise is an interesting study of what Afrahat, or 
Aphraates. the earliest Syriac "Father" (a.d. 337-345), 
meant by "God' " (loill), a question often overlooked bv 
persons who write about the theological standpoint of ancient 
authors. On p. 52, Dr. Ortiz de Urbina points out that 
” God " in modern use means the ultimate Supreme Being, 
the Unvesen. But it requires demonstration that deos in 
Greek or Aloha in Syriac means as much. The early Christian 
teaching had been that the Father of All has no name and 
that deos is a human appellation like ‘‘ Lord " or " Father ", 
to be explained from its etymology. About this there was 
some difficulty, some deriving it from rtdevat. some from 
deeiv " set in motion ". some from deaerdcu. Thus deos does 
not properly denote the Divine Essense. but is to be reckoned 
in the same category with other epithets for “ God " (p. 59). 

Dr. Ortiz de Urbina excuses himself from investigating 
the implications of the meaning of Dens on the ground that 
Latin influence can hardly have reached to Aphraates. That 
Dens is something more than deos is reflected even in modern 
typography, where Deus almost always gets a capital, whereas 
deos is without one. More important is the addition of the 
clause ” very God from very God " in the Nicene Creed. 
Unless deov eV deov was inadequate in meaning, the addition 
of deov aXrjdwov Ik deov dXjjdivov is mere tautology. 

Somewhat similar to deos in Greek is in Hebrew. 

The true God may call others “ God ", but men or angels 
may not take the appellation for themselves. Onlv the true 
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God is D'rfTKH. * e - ° deoV with the article. Unfortunately 
Syriac is practically without an article, so that Aldhd might 
mean " a god ” as well as ” God ”. 

All this has as its general object to discount the unfavourable 
impression that Aphraates’s Homily XVII makes on systematic 
theologians, trained in Greek modes of expression. The 
Homilv is directed against the Jews and appears to be an 
argumentun) ad hominem. Dr. Ortiz de Urbina defends the 
essential orthodoxv of Aphraates (which never was called 
in question bv the Syriac-speaking Church), but he does not go 
beyond mv conclusion ( Early Eastern Christianity, p. 90) 
that the Homilv is an echo of John x. 33-6. If that passage 
had been found only in an apocryphal Gospel, would 
theologians have pronounced it orthodox ? 

On p. 127. our author confesses that it " uns heute hochst 
fremdartig klingt ". when Aphraates calls God and the Holy 
Ghost severally the Father and the Mother of a Christian man. 
It might be retorted by Aphraates that to call the Spirit 
“the Lord, the giver of life" is ecpially an unjustifiable 
ascription of sex. The "Word”, it may be remarked, 
is also feminine in early Syriac. The true moral, as it seems 
to me, is to recognize the metaphorical and inadequate nature 
of any human description of the career or function of the 
word of God. at least before Jesus came to His full self-con- 
sciousness. and to admit that different languages and different 
civilizations will express such high speculations differentlv. 

Some of the Greek is not too correctly printed, p. 53. for 
vavTov read ttolvtwv : for ovogd tl read ovogan : p. 54, 
for bvae^rjyrjTOL read -yrjrov. On p. 92. note 20. for 3 12 read 
2 U (= Titus. Greek text, p. U 1 - 12 ). 

995. F. C. Burkitt. 

A Santal Dictionary. Vol. I. By P. 0. Bodding. 11 x 7j. 

Part 2. pp. 154-440 : Part 3, pp. xvi 4- 212. Oslo : 

Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters. 1929-1932. 

The Santals are the largest of the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
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Chota Nagpur and tlie surrounding districts of Bihar and 
Bengal which lie to the south of the Ganges. They are also 
found in North Bengal and Assam, numbering about two 
and a half millions according to the last census, and Santali 
is the most widely used of all the aboriginal vernaculars. 
They are essentially a people of the backwoods, living in small 
villages and maintaining themselves chiefly bv agriculture 
and hunting. In this world's goods poorer even than the 
average ryot, the Santals are rich in the possession of a language 
which is a treasure-store for the expert philologist but a weary 
cacophony for the plain, blunt Englishman when first he sets 
himself to study it ; and yet to those who, through much 
travail, have mastered its intricacies, a wholly delightful 
medium of speech. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Bodding's Dictionary will remain 
for many years the standard authority on Santali, and this 
rich fruit of his labours places the Santal people and all who 
study their language very deeply in his debt. The issue of 
Parts 2 and 3 (up to ch) completes Vol. I of his monumental 
work. Me understand that the Dictionary is nearing com- 
pletion in manuscript, and it is to be hoped that the publication 
of the remaining volumes will not be unduly delayed. 

In his introduction, which is printed at the end of Part 3, 
the author expresses his indebtedness to the Rev. L. 0. 
Skrefsrud, whose Santali vocabulary was the starting-point 
of his own work, and also to the Rev. Dr. Andrew Campbell, 
who, in 1899. produced the first Santali Dictionary. The 
present work was begun by Mr. Bodding in 1903. and for two 
years he gave the greater part of his time to it. but it had 
to be laid aside for about twenty years owing to the demands 
of other activities, 1 and it was not till 1924 that he was 
able again to devote his undivided attention to literarv work. 
The lapse of time is not to be entirely regretted, for. during 

1 Mr. Bodding is a missionary in the service of the Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches (the Lutheran Churches of Norway. Denmark and 
N. America). 
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these years, Mr. Bodding was living amongst the Santals and 
he acquired an unrivalled knowledge of their mentality, 
their folk-lore and traditions, and their habits and customs, 
which has made him the foremost living authoritv on the 
people. In addition to his intimate knowledge of the Santals 
and their modes of thought. Mr. Bodding brings to his task 
ripe scholarship and a weightv reputation as a philologist. 

The excellence of the Dictionary owes much to the method 
of compilation followed bv the author. Xo word is accepted 
at second hand, but each word in the lists which he has 
collected is " tested and re-tested as to its meaning and use ” 
before it is finally accepted, and he has never less than three 
Santals with him while working on the dictionary. Santal 
women have also been employed with the object of ensuring 
accuracy in special women's words and phrases not generally 
used by men. These include a considerable number of highly- 
seasoned terms of abuse and invective of rich variety ! 

In the case of almost every word, sentences with an English 
translation are given to exemplify the meaning, all the 
examples having been taken down from the lips of Santals. 
This is particularly valuable in a language which is often 
given to cryptic usage, and the examples serve the further 
purpose of illustrating the common laws of syntax as well 
as of giving some insight into the Santal's mode of thought. 
Mr. Bodding mentions in the introduction that the translation 
of these illustrative sentences is literal. " as far as this is 
possible, even with some disregard for the exigencies of good 
English.'" Here and there one finds a needlesslv cumbersome 
periphrasis or an inappropriate word which obscures the 
meaning, and there are several occasions in which he just 
misses the English idiom. For example. Cao beohar do banuJc- 
taea is translated She has no behaviour " instead of :: She 
has no manners " : Thorae cheloketmea . bankhanem goc 
atarkoJca is translated, ' ; He grazed you a little, else you might 
have been downright killed ” : Bani lagaokeflea more pgire 
more poakate. " We had to pay for the work after five quarters 
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to five seers,” where the meaning is. *' We had to pay for the 
work at the rate of five quarters for five seers.” Again. 
” youngs ” is repeatedly used as a plural substantive. There 
are instances where a closer knowledge of colloquial English 
would have provided a more exact rendering of the Santali 
expression, but the general excellence of his translation is on 
such a high level that it is perhaps a little ungracious to point 
out minor blemishes. 

Hindi. Bengali. Desi. and other equivalents of the Santali 
words are given where similarities exist or where Santali 
has adopted a foreign word. Occasionally, the Magvar 
equivalent is given, and there is a suggestion in the intro- 
duction that Mr. Bodding believes that Magyar and Santali 
belong to the same language stock, or at least that there has 
been a close relationship between them in the remote past. 
He also refers to the fact that some pure Sanskrit words 
not heard in present-day Hindi are in current use in Santali 
and the question arises as to whether such borrowed words 
are really Aryan in origin, or whether they were borrowed 
by the Aryans from a non -Aryan language. 

Words relating to Santal customs and other ethnological 
matters are accompanied by a brief account of the particular 
custom, etc., and the author proposes to publish an index 
of such ethnological terms which will make for easy reference 
and will form a valuable appendix to his Dictionary. 

Mr. Bodding has some criticisms to make of Campbell's 
Santali Dictionary, in the light of which improvements have 
been made in the recently-published second edition of that 
work. On one point, however. Dr. Campbell's successors in 
the Church of Scotland Mission to the Santals will join issue 
with Mr. Bodding, namely, when he takes exception to 
Campbell's belief that only w and no v is found in Santali. 
Certainly v as we sound it in English is not heard in Santali. 
and where Mr. Bodding uses r, Campbell and his successors 
invariably use w as accurately representing the Santali sound. 
It will be argued on both sides that the difference of opinion 
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is due to faulty hearing, and they must agree to differ as to 
whether the blame lies with the Scandinavian or with the 
.Anglo-Saxon ear. In this connection we may note that j as 
the Santals sound it is frequently softened into y by 
Scandinavians speaking Santali. whereas it ought to have 
the full value of an English j. It is only fair to add, however, 
that it is exceedingly rare to find a non-Santal, either Indian 
or European, who. no matter how fluently he speaks Santali, 
will not betrav his origin bv a lapse in pronunciation sooner 
or later. 

Roman script is firmly established as the best medium for 
writing Santali. Neither Hindi nor Bengali characters lend 
themselves easily to modification by the use of diacritical 
signs, and these languages are lacking in certain vowel-sounds 
common in Santali such as can be represented in Roman 
script by adding signs to the written vowels. The signs used 
in the Dictionary are those which have been brought into 
current use largely through Mr. Bodding’s own writings. 
Scientific phoneticians would have preferred him to use the 
script recommended by the International Phonetic Association, 
but, as he points out, the Roman script with diacritical signs 
is of much greater use for practical purposes. As regards 
spelling we note that in writing the future and present tenses 
of hoe. the verb to be. he has preserved the root and writes 
koeok'a and hoeok'kana. instead of hcryoka and hoyokkana as 
these are usually spelt. The change, besides preserving the 
root of the verb in the written word, is phonetically accurate. 

The Dictionary is published by the Norwegian Academy 
of Science and Letters and is printed in Oslo. The printers 
are to be complimented on their work, which is in every 
respect worthy of the author’s erudition. 

A 10. William Dempster. 
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L’Honneur chez les Arabes avaxt l'Islam. Etude de 
Sociologie. By Bichr Fares. Preface de M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes. 9 x 5-|, pp. xiv -f- 226. Paris : Librairie 
d’Amerique et d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1932. 

“ L’honneur n'est pas chose vaine " is not an auspicious 
beginning, but M. Fares improves as he goes along. He 
endeavours to establish the authenticity of the poetry of the 
Jahiliyya, and, where it cannot be established, to admit 
pseudographs as evidence for the customs and feelings of the 
Arabs before Islam, except where religious bias is evident. 
He confines himself to a criticism of Taha Husayn's work, 
and does not reply to Professor Margoliouth’s article in the 
Journal, 1925, p. 417, to which he refers in a footnote. Those 
who believe that the ancient Arabs have left us some of their 
poetry will probably hold that belief for reasons other than 
those given by the author, while sceptics will hardly be 
convinced that they ought to change their ground. M. Fares 
is wise in extending the field of his inquiry to early Arabic 
literature generally. 

What is implied by ''honour’'? It is not the chivalry 

<■ • ‘ 

o jZi of the Middle Ages, nor the rirtus of the 

ancient world. Nor is it exactly the of our own day, 

for modern usage has modified the original meaning. M. Fares 
• 0 

argues that \ JZ > is the word : that it corresponds to nutdh, 

and that outrage (dhamm) corresponds to dishonour. 

The best part of the book is the analysis of the concept 
of honour with illustrations and references from early literature. 
The author uses Arabic sources, especially the Aghani, in an 
interesting way, but practically ignores the work of Orientalists 
who do not use the French tongue. When he writes of the 
modern Beduin he ignores Doughty and Philby. An exception 
is Robertson Smith’s Kinship (which could not possibly be 
overlooked in a study of this kind), and this he might have 
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used to greater advantage in his discussion of the Arab tribal 
system. He is probably right in insisting that the reason 
for putting female infants to death was the aversion to 
multiplying non-combatants, rather than lack of food ; 
impotence in war was the cause : famine the condition. 

He concludes by affirming that a sense of the claims of 
tribe and family served the ancient Arab in the place of 
religion. Loyalty, hospitality, bravery, chastity, and manli- 
ness, were promoted ; and a man was a gentleman in so far 
as he displayed these qualities in society. Honour, then, was 
duty, public and private, enforced by no law other than 
public opinion. But the pressure of censure through the 
hija was so great that no formal law was needed till Islam, 
as the author claims, embraced Vhonneur within its code. 

878 . Alfred Guillaume. 

Byzantine Civilization. By Steven Runciman. 81 x 5J. 
pp. 320. London : Edward Arnold, 1933. 16s. net. 

A survey of this large field of historical research was much 
needed. Since Oman's Byzantine Empire in the “ Story of the 
Nations series a generation ago, nothing has been attempted 
in English except chapters in general histories, and articles 
in the encyclopaedia ; while immense advances have been 
made in almost every aspect of this long period. For eleven 
hundred years the Byzantine Empire remained continuous, 
if not stable, in a world where almost everything else collapsed 
or changed. Though its wonderful constitution was modified 
in detail, it remained in principle the same, and adapted itself 
with remarkable facility to successive stresses, internal, 
or imposed by its frequent wars with aggressive neighbours 
to north and to east. For the contemporary West, indeed, 
it seemed always the same, at all events till the disastrous 
capture by a Western enemy, and his destruction of 
accumulated wealth and artistry. It is this qualitv of con- 
tinuity, indeed, which it has been Mr. Runciman's aim to 
characterize and illustrate : and herein he has succeeded, 
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for the book has unity and clarity, throughout its necessary 
masses of detail, that could not have been achieved otherwise. 

The first chapters illustrate this best. The foundation of 
Constantinople was one of the world’s great political 
experiments, and Constantine succeeded, where Lvsimachus 
and Diocletian had failed, because he laid his plans on lines 
large enough to make " New Rome " at the same time an 
expression of what Hellenism, and Roman Empire, and 
Christianity respectively and together, had come to mean 
in the world. In the " new synthesis ” it was perhaps 
inevitable that Christian, and through Christian other 
Oriental ideas should come to predominate. The West, 
indeed, during long centuries had so little more to give, after 
Justinian had held fast that which was still good in it. The 
citizen of Constantinople, ” as Mr. Runciman says, though 
“• fully conscious of his Greek and Roman heritage ", yet 
“ took less joy in the world, dwelling rather upon the 
eternities ” ; but it was. nevertheless, to Byzantium that the 
West in due time was to owe most of the classical traditions 
that it holds dear ; and it was to Byzantium, as the repository 
of culture, of all that made life worth living, that the Romaioi 
of the provinces continued to look through the long centuries 
of the Byzantine regime. 

It is one of the perplexities of historians that, beyond the 
more picturesque and dramatic episodes, history tends to 
be a procession, or at best a pageant rather than a drama. 
But Mr. Runeiman's " Historical Outline ” has more than the 
elements of a plot, and is skilfully connected with the chapters 
on special aspects : beginning with the constitution and the 
“ reign of law " which is so characteristic of the Byzantine 
outlook ; the administration which gave effect to the 
Emperor's will, and to the legal code : the patriarchate in 
its relation to the empire, to the other churches, and to 
Christian belief and practice ; and the public services, where 
successive crises of foreign politics enforced more drastic 
reorganization than in the civil service or even in finance 
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Round these fundamental structures it is easier to group 
the less highly organized activities of trade, society in town 
and country, education, learning, literature, and art ; and to 
estimate finally the influence of Byzantium on the " neigh- 
bouring world ”, to the north, to the east on Saracens and 
Turks, and to the west before the Crusades and again after 
the Renaissance. Some of these later chapters are perhaps 
inevitably more sketchy. It is difficult to discuss art without 
illustrations, or literature without quotation ; but there is 
also less confident grasp of the subjects or wholes, more 
dependence on abstracts of well-known authorities. It is 
on the political rather than on the aesthetic side of history 
that one feels Mr. Runciman’s own interests to lie. 

There are a few slips and omissions. On p. 51 “ republicans ” 
should be “republics''; p. Ill, drungariws and klissura 
should be explained ; p. 154. is there not more to be said 
about “Greek fire”, p. 211 about the roads, and p. 231 
about “ schedography ”. and the pronunciation of Greek ? 
On p. 268, at Jerash. is it a mosaic map of Alexandria ? 
On p. 235, Anaximander should belong to the sixth century ; 
p. 236, Cosmas’ high mountain was surely at the north not 
the west of his world ; p. 262, “ Skiprou ” should be 
“ Skripou ” ; p. 226, “ Pacomius ” and " Pachomius " 
stand side by side ; p. 275, “ smelting " should be “ fusing ” : 
and p. 40. is “ disgruntled " canonical ? But these are easily 
amended in the second edition which may be anticipated for 
so useful a volume. 

861. J. L. Myres. 


Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft. 
Edited by Robert Lachmann in conjunction with 
E. M. von Hornbostel and Johannes Wolf. [Gesell- 
schaft zur Erforschung der Musik des Orients. Jahrgang 
1. Nr. 1.] 9J x 6+ pp. 24 + 4 (music, etc.). Berlin : 
Max Hesses Verlag, 1933. 

This is the first issue of a quarterly review which is to be 
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the mouthpiece of the new ” Society for Research in Oriental 
Music ”, founded not long ago by Professors Johannes Wolf 
and Erich M. von Hornbostel, of the University of Berlin, 
and Dr. Robert Lachmann, of the Staatsbibliothek. three 
names which, in themselves, augur well for the future of the 
society. It is true that only Lachmann can claim to be an 
orientalist, and his writings have been specially devoted to 
the music of the Orient (see JRAS.. 1929, 940). yet the 
adhesion of Wolf and von Hornbostel means that the best 
critical work in the history and physics of music are to be 
at the disposal of the new society. 

The quarterly aims at publishing articles on the comparative 
study of the music of the Orient in German. English, French, 
and Italian, together with reviews of books, music, and gramo- 
phone records connected with the subject. This first issue 
contains two forewords. " Zum Geleit," by Wolf, and " East 
and West ”, by A. H. Fox Strangwavs the author of the 

Music of Hindustan” and the editor of ''Music and 
Letters”. Von Hornbostel and Lachmann write on 
"Asiatische Parallelen zur Berbermusik ” with interesting 
examples of bad awl songs from South Arabia collected bv 
Hans Helfritz in 1931-2. Alexis Chottin. who is. I believe, 
attached to the ” Service des Arts Indigenes ” at Rabat, in 
Morocco, contributes an article on the “ Instruments, Musique 
et Danse Chleuhs ”. These latter are Berbers in 

South Morocco. The author believes that the pre-Islamic 
shair declaimed his qasida to the accompaniment of the 
rabab. It may have been so, but, frankly, we have no 
evidence of it, although a manuscript in my possession 
contains a sentence which runs — The rabab is an instrument 
of the people of Khurasan and Al-Khalll [ibn Ahmad] savs 
that the ancient Arabs sang their poems to its voice ' ' 
Chottin, with Prosper Ricard. has recentlv issued the 
first fascicle of his Corpus de musique marocaine containing 
a nauba (suite d’orchestre) in the tab 1 (mode) called ' ushshaq . 
Lachmann reviews this work. It is to be hoped that this 

JRAS. APRIL 1934 . eg 
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corpus is to be something better than the Repertoire de 
musique arabe et tnaure issued by Yafil and Rouanet at 
Algiers some years ago. The most valuable part of the 
new quarterly is a very complete bibliography of publica- 
tions on Oriental music. It manages, however, to omit my 
Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence , 1930. 

838 . H. G. Farmer. 


La Chine et la formation de l'Esprit Philosophique 
en France (1610-1740). Par Virgile Pinot. 10 x 61, 
pp. 480. Paris : Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 
1932. 

Documents inedits relatifs a la connaissance de la 
Chine en France de 1685 A 1740. Par Virgile Pinot. 
10 x 6J, pp. 190. Paris : Librairie Orientaliste, Paul 
Geuthner, 1932. 

The eighteenth century saw, in Europe, not only a strong 
current of Chinese fashion or mode — that is, a taste for Chinese 
curios, bibelots, etc., a taste lavishly indulged in by Mme de la 
Pompadour— -but also a strong current of Chinese influence 
on the ideas and morals of the time. A discussion of this 
influence, in contradistinction to the anode, forms the theme 
of Dr. Pinot’s thoroughly documented volumes. 

The first contains a careful analysis in two books : I, Les 
sources de la connaissance de la Chine ; II, La decouverte 
de la Chine et la formation de l'esprit philosophique. 

Book I contains three long chapters entitled respectively : 
Jesuites et Missionaires, La Querelle des Ceremonies chinoises, 
and Les ecrits des Jesuites sur la Chine. 

Book II has the same number of divisions and deals with : 
L’Antiquite de l’Histoire chinoise et la Chronologie, La 
Philosophic et la Religion des Chinois, La Morale et la 
Politique des Chinois. A synthesis of the whole is contained 
in a masterly Conclusion. 
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Dr. Pinot shows clearly how Voltaire, in spite of his views , 
agreed with the Jesuits in declaring " que les philosophies 
chinois ne sont pas athees, et que la philosophic et 1 athesme 
ne peuvent se concilier ni en Chine ni en France 

The second volume under notice deals with unpublished 
correspondence from the Bibliotheque Xationale and the 
Bibliotheque de l'Observatoire, Paris. The letters printed 
are those from de Focquet to Et. Fourmont, Tabbe de Rothelin , 
and Tabbe Bignon, and those of Freret to Fathers Gollet, 
Gaubil, de Premare, de Mailla. and others . 

Both books are invaluable for any study of Chinese-European 
relations in the eighteenth century. 

650 , 649 . Florence Ayscough. 


Les Textes des Tombes de Thoutmosis III et d'Amenophis 
II. By P. Bucher. 14J x 10§, pp. viii -f 224, pis. 42. 
Tome premier. (Memoires . . . de Plnstitut franc;ais 
d'archeologie orientale du Caire. Tome soixantieme.) 
Le Caire : Imprimerie de l'lnstitut frangais d'Archeologie 
Orientale, 1932. 

The Book of Imy-Dicit, a production drawn up bv the 
Theban priesthood of Amun to increase the prestige of their 
god and their own material wealth, is found reproduced in 
many funerary papyri and on many tomb walls as a guide 
to the deceased along with similar guides, such as the Book 
of Prt-m-Tirw and the Book of Gates ”. The texts of the 
tombs of Thutmosis III and of Amenophis II both contain 
the Twelve Hours of the Book of Imy-Dwit. plus the lists 
of gods appropriate to each hour or division of the Du-%t, 
and the shorter or summarized form of the Book. In the 
tomb of Amenophis II these make up the entire complement 
of the one inscribed chamber, the pillars being devoted to 
representations of the king before Osiris, Hathor, and Anubis ; 
in that of Thutmosis III, where two chambers and pillars are 
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inscribed, there are certain additions, viz. lists of the hour- 
deities and a formula for recitation at sunset. 

A complete description, with plates, plans, and sections, 
of these two tombs was published by M. V. Loret, the 
discoverer, in Bull. Inst. fig., 3rd series, No. 9, and M. Bucher 
has therefore confined himself in his introduction to the first 
volume to a statement of the relative positions of the texts 
upon the walls and their state of preservation. 

In the printed text each tomb is dealt with separately, 
and the corresponding portions are not arranged together 
one under the other, as might perhaps be desirable for 
purposes of comparison. The sign of the goose (Gardiner, 
No. G 38) has rightly been employed in all cases where the 
scribes (scribes and not sculptors, since the texts were copied 
out from a papyrus and written upon the walls in linear 
hieroglyphs in red and black ink) used it to represent other- 
birds. This was not always done through confusion or laziness, 
but was often part of the system of secret writing in which 
the names of places and deities of the Dwit, or descriptions 
of them, were frequently rendered, a transcription into normal 
hieroglyphs usually accompanying the secret version. This 
type of writing, it should be noted, is merely an attempt to 
enshroud the names concerned in mystery, and does not work 
on the same principles as that “ enigmatic ” writing discussed, 
for example, by Deveria in Bibl. fig., tome v, p. 49, and by 
Professor Sethe in Theban Necropolis, p. 1*. By the system 
used here, words are often represented merely by their 
determinatives, or are spelt phonetically by the employment 

of homophones and rebus, e.g. <=> I = tpt-r. We are 

thus afforded clues to the pronunciation of certain words 
in Egyptian at this period (compare, for example, the 

rendering of the preposition by jj). Use is also made 



of abbreviations such as 

y t y 

conventions like © = 


J \ , and of 
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The photographic plates at the end of the book, to the 
number of xlii, cover all the texts and scenes and are 
excellently clear. 

771 . 31. F. Laming Macadam. 


The City without Walls. Arranged by Margaret Cushing 

Osgood. London : Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square. 

15s. net. 

To set forth the drama of human life has been Mrs. Hamilton 
Osgood’s aim in collecting the writings which make up this 
fine anthology, and she is well fitted to do it out of the wide 
experience of life and literature which has been hers. Now. 
at eighty -five, she gives us the ripe fruit of that experience. 
In this anthology we have a comprehensive choice of writings 
fraught with wisdom, derived from many lands and many 
ages. Saints and poets, prophets and teachers, authors, 
sacred and profane, have made their contribution to it, and 
the writers of Christianity and Judaism, of classical paganism, 
and of the great religions of the East, have been called upon 
to give of their best to make up this great collection of literary 
gems, which will be a source of enrichment to all who have 
access to it. 

It is fitting that an anthology with such an aim should 
begin with the Absolute Beality, “ I am that I am,” the 
conception of the Divine Essence as found in many forms 
among many peoples. “ God is day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger,” wrote Heraclitus, 
“ but He is changed just as fire, when mingled with different 
kinds of incense, and is named after the flavour of each,” 
it may be as the Spirit of Spirits, Aton, the Beginning of 
Life, of ancient Egypt ; or the ageless Brahma, the Unfading, 
of the Upanishads ; or the Olympian Zeus, set up in visible 
form by Phidias ; or the Lord God Almighty, “ in Whose 
hand is the Soul of every living thing and the breath of all 
mankind.” We have here Mrs. Osgood's selection from the 
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attempts of the human mind to reach out to the Infinite, 
whether that Infinite be called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah, or 
Christ, and we see humanity kneeling, in awed and silent 
adoration, overwhelmed by its consciousness of the all- 
pervading Presence of God. 

The anthology proceeds to show how the One Divine 
Essence becomes manifested in creation and life, so that 
“ the whole Universe is the sense, life, sold. body, and image 
of the Most High God Mrs. Osgood is prepared to find 
truth in all creeds, and she gives us extracts from the teaching 
of the Buddha, of Muhammad, of the Chinese sages, the 
Christian saints, and the spiritual teachers of all nations and 
all faiths. We read here what the wisest minds of all the 
ages have written of the Godhead, and Nature, and all that 
concerns human life, including sections on the Elements, on 
" Human Love ”, on “ Time and Eternity ”, on “ Music and 
Dance ”, as well as on “ Silence and Meditation ”. But that 
which has concerned humanity more than all else has always 
been its relation to the Divine, and it is fitting, therefore, that 
the last section of all should deal with Prayer, whereby man 
‘ shall find all that he can ask”, since Prayer, as Jeremy 
Taylor tells us, ” is of itself nothing but an ascent of the 
mind to God ”, 

This anthology is plainly the work of one who takes the 
mystical point of view, holding that all Being is a unity and 
that the soul of man is Divine, as the Roman poet wrote, 
” One life through all the immense creation runs — And in all 
substance is a single soul.” 

So, too, the Christian mystic, writing many centuries later, 
conceived of the soul as “ a spark of the Universal Soul-Bod v 
. . . the Unseen Witness, the Divine Guest that no corruption 
or sin of the body . . . has power to taint or shadow by its 
proximity”. But since the soul came from God. so unto 
God it must return, and become again what it was before 
time began, one with the Divine, as Virgil tells us in lines 
quoted here : — 
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“ To God again tlie enfranchised soul must tend, 

He is her home, her Author is her End. 

No death is here ; when earthly eyes grow dim 
Starlike she soars and Godlike melts in Him.” 

The path of return, so the mystic teaches, is through 
knowledge of the Divine, whereby death is conquered, and 
salvation is attained. 

This anthology is imbued with a spirit of lofty optimism, 
and Mrs. Osgood has a message of hope for a generation 
oppressed by despondency, uncertainty, and unrest. She holds 
that the true destiny of man is to press onwards and upwards 
until he reaches his appointed end as a citizen of that City 
with foundations “whose Builder and Maker is God ”, and 
so becomes a partaker of Infinite and Eternal Life. 

While any reader of this book must be filled with appreciative 
gratitude for what, to Mrs. Osgood, was plainly a labour of 
love, there are one or two criticisms to be made. Dionysius, 
the so-called Areopagite. whom Mrs. Osgood assigns to the 
first century a.d. (p. 243) was most probably a Syrian monk 
(pupil of the heretical Stephen Bar Sudayli), whose writings 
belong to the end of the fifth century or beginning of the sixth. 
Also, though it seems ungracious to ask for more when so 
much has been given to us — for this anthology runs to more 
than seven hundred pages — an index, at least of the authors 
included, would have added greatly to the value of the book, 
and the lack of it is a considerable drawback from the point 
of view of the reader, the more so because, having once read 
this anthology, he will not fail to return again and again to 
a study of the rich treasures which it contains, seeking there- 
from inspiration and counsel and hope, and he would have 
been still more grateful to Mrs. Osgood had she provided an 
index wherewith to facilitate that search. 

900 . Margaret Smith. 
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The Nicobar Islands and Their People. Bv Edward 
Horace Man. C.I.E. 8| x 5§, pp. x + 186, plates 32, 
maps 3. Guildford : Billing & Sons for Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 

To all who have shared in the administration of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands during the present century the name and 
record of Horace Man have been a real source of inspiration 
and it may safelv be claimed that this book with its intro- 
ductory memoir of the author by Sir David Prain will not 
only be generally welcomed by all those interested in the 
Nicobars, but will form a valuable addition to the existing 
authoritative literature dealing with these islands. I refer 
particularly to the Census reports by Sir Richard Temple 
and Messrs. Lowis and Bonington and to the works 
of the missionary. Mr. Whitehead, and the naturalist, 
Mr. Boden Kloss. This book is made up in part from papers 
that have appeared in scientific journals and in part from 
notes left by Mr. Man. but hitherto unpublished. The text 
does not indicate the precise sources except in the case of 
chapter xiv. Mr. Man served for thirty-two years in the 
Andaman Administration, and surviving his retirement for 
twenty-eight years, died only four years ago at the age of 83. 
He was known not only as a temperate champion of primitive 
races but as a trained and intensely painstaking observer 
and recorder in anthropology and linguistics. 

All that he has to say in this volume is of value for it is the 
outcome of years of close application to his subject beginning 
at the time of our first contacts with the Nicobarese and 
ceasing only with his death sixty years later. Partly by chance 
and partly by design the degree and nature of our control 
of the Nicobars have combined to prevent racial deterioration 
or indeed any great change taking place. The government 
has suppressed "devil murder”, that cruel ceremony of 
capital punishment inflicted by the community in former 
days on any person displaying perverse and inordinate bad 
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temper, but with this exception there has been little direct 
interference in the internal government of the Nicobarese. 
We have given the more populous islands some education 
and to a small section the real benefits of a broad-minded 
Christianity, but possibly the chief factor in preserving the 
age-long culture and contentment of the Xicobarese has been 
the exclusion of all undesirable aliens and the strict control 
of such aliens as are permitted to reside for purposes of trade. 
Thus it is that the picture presented by this book based though 
it is on observations recorded between the years 1869 and 
1901 is true to existing conditions. In striking contrast 
with many other ocean races the Xicobarese with the exception 
of the small lethargic sections in the Southern Islands are 
today much what they have always been as regards health, 
physique, and the many happy and lovable characteristics 
depicted in these pages by their old friend and protector. 

There is a line of policy recommended by the author forty 
years ago which is now challenged by informed opinion. He 
suggests colonization of suitable unoccupied land in the 
Southern Xicobars by Chinese. There is now a pronounced 
increase in the population of the northern islands and it is 
right from every point of view to retain all vacant land for 
the probable overflow from Car Xicobar rather than to attempt 
to create a considerable alien colony. 

On page 109 Birgus lalro, the robber crab, is stated to be 
a serious local pest of the coco-nut, but this crab is recorded 
only from South Sentinel, a small desert island off Little 
Andaman, and from no other island in the Andamans or 
Xicobars. The only serious pest of coco-nuts in the Xicobars 
of which I am aware is the rat. The damage inflicted by 
monkeys is stated on page 110 to make them " unlit for 
sale Actually monkeys twist off the young coco-nuts 
when only a couple of inches in diameter and render the 
deserted plantations of Great Xicobar entirelv barren. 
Luckily monkeys are confined to that island and the island 
of Kachal. 
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The photographs are extremely good. Mr. Man was famous 
for his photography. 

There is a brief index and three good maps, one of which, 
however, suffers from over reduction. The names need a 
magnifying glass. 

919 M. L. Ferrar. 


Guhyasamaja Tantra. or Tathagataguhyaka. Edited with 
introduction and index by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. LIII. 91 x 6, pp. xl 
-f 212. Baroda : Oriental Institute. 1931. Rs. 4.4.0. 

The Guhyasamaja Tantra is one of the earliest Buddhist 
Tantras, dating probably from the third century (time of 
Asanga). Its importance lies in the introduction of the element 
of Sakti in all forms of Yoga practice. Its style is that of 
a Sahgiti, a form of composition peculiar to Buddhist writers. 
In the earlier days these Sangltis begin with the description of 
an Assemblv of the Faithful, where Buddha Bhagavan comes 
and sits in various samadhis. addressing the Assembly on 
various matters. This style prevails in Hina- and Mahayana 
works. Later, in Yogatantra works, he is introduced as 
sporting in the sacred knowledge arising out of the body 
mind, and speech of the Tathagatas.' The Guhyasamaja 
is full of interesting features which illustrate the exorbitance 
to which a systematic pursuit of Yoga in its extreme degree 
has led. The G. definitely asks its followers to disregard all 
social laws which to a Yogi have the least importance. It 
was the introduction of Saktis which has brought about this 
unorthodox (to say the least) development of Buddhism, and 
one may surmise that the spread of this kind of yaugic practice 
is to a large extent responsible for the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India. 

The G. is full of its own praise. It asserts that its followers 
can attain enlightenment and Buddhahood in an instant 
(ch. 17), and no doubt it became very popular on this account. 
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In the last (eighteenth) chapter we come upon an explanation 
of technical terms as used in Tantric practices, by which we 
gain a wonderful insight into the history and teaching of the 
Tantras which were meant only for initiates. The great 
interest taken in the Guhyasamaja from its first appearance 
is shown also by the large number of commentaries written 
on it, including one by Nagarjuna (a.d. 645) and Santideva 
(a.d. 695). 

For all students of Tantra and Yoga this work in 
Dr. Bhattacharyya’s critical edition is invaluable, not only 
on account of its accurately emendated and beautifully-printed 
text (a feature which it shares with most volumes of the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series), but also on account of the 
illuminating and exhaustive introduction preceding the text. 
731 . W. Stede. 


Persiens Mystiker Dschelal-eddin Rumi. Eine Stildeutung 
in drei Vortragen. By Gustav Richter. 9|- x 61, 
pp. 72. Breslau : Frankes Druckerei, 1933. 

The poetry which is the subject of the three lectures 
comprised in this book represents the greatest combination 
of lyrical and didactic mysticism that Persian or any other 
literature has produced, and those best acquainted with it 
realize that from whatever side it may be approached it 
raises problems of peculiar complexity. Dr. Richter takes 
an aesthetic standpoint resembling that of Goethe in the 
West-oestlicher Divan. Beginning with a sketch of the poet’s 
life and times, he lays down the principle — a very sound one — 
that understanding of his work and personality must be 
sought in comparative study of Persian literature and literarv 
history, and particularly in careful analysis of his style, not 
only as a medium of self-expression but also as influenced by 
the religious and social milieu in which he lived. The technique, 
structure, and composition of his poetry, the subtle methods 
which he employs in order to develop and unify his theme. 
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and kindred matters are discussed and illustrated in a most 
interesting way bv translations and analysis of several 
passages from the Mathmin and the Dticdn-i SJiams-i 
Tabriz. It would be unfair to the critic to give a dry resume 
of what he says on the primary " and " secondary " styles 
and on the illogical but inwardly harmonious movement of 
an episode, starting from some fable, story, or tradition, 
through a series of analogies and reflections to a climax in 
which its apparent values are transformed and invested with 
eternal significance. All this may be more or less familiar to 
students of the Mathnawi, but the subject is now for the first 
time surveyed philosophically and handled with such a fine 
apprehension that no one concerned with the interpretation 
of Rumi's poetry can afford to leave these pages unread. 
Dr. Richter concludes, and I agree with him. that attempts 
to construct a system of speculative mysticism from the 
Matknaici and the D’ucdn by attaching fixed and precise 
connotations to terms which the poet uses for artistic purposes 
are doomed to failure. 

845 . R. A. Nicholson. 


Kern Institute. Leyden : Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Arch.eology for the Year 1931. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India, 
and with the support of the Imperial Government of 
India. 12^ X 9J, pp. xi + 210, figs. 4. pl.s. 12. Leyden : 
E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1933. 

Scholars of all countries are well aware that in the great 
University of Leyden the Sarvasukld Sarusvatl has long had 
her fixed abode. Nearly every branch of human learning 
has there had illustrious representatives during several 
centuries, and Oriental studies — especially Arabic ones — 
have been kept highly flourishing in Holland and above all 
in Leyden since long time ago. The present writer, who is 
not wholly averse to a slight personal touch even in scientific 
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reviews, is easily reminded of the great seventeenth century 
when his own country, Sweden, and Holland, then two first- 
rank Protestant Powers, were often tied to each other by close 
relations of friendship. At that period some eminent Dutch 
scholars — mostly philologists — at the Court of Queen 
Christina, the gifted though eccentric daughter of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, tried their best to spread the lights of 
science amongst the still semi-barbarous descendants of the 
Goths. And Sweden was by far not the one country that got 
much inspiration from the sagacity and learning of Dutch 
scholars. 

Sanskrit studies, which are of a somewhat late date, have 
not had too many representatives in Holland : however, 
names like Kern, one of the most eminent of all Orientalists, 
Speyer, and Caland are household words with every Sanskrit 
scholar, and their works have been of great and lasting use to 
our Indian studies. Their traditions are nowadays most 
worthily upheld by Professor Vogel who. together with some 
of his colleagues, has now presented to the learned world 
the sixth volume of his most laudable undertaking, the Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archeology, previous volumes of 
which have been duly noticed in this Journal. The present 
volume, with its 982 entries and its set of magnificent plates, 
has been a very sumptuous undertaking, which was only made 
possible by two liberal donations recorded in the joint editors’ 
preface. We may thus cherish the hope that Professor Vogel 
and his collaborators will be able to continue their magnificent 
and useful series, even if their path be at times strewn with 
some difficulties. 

The introduction, as usual, contains a number of separate 
papers containing new and interesting information. First 
amongst these papers comes one by Dr. Fabri dealing with 
Sir Aurel Stein's location of the famous battle of the 
Hydaspes. This location, which has been foreshown by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Cunningham, is most probably 
the correct one, though it must, of course, be admitted that 
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absolute certainty in a case like this is not to be reached. 
The statement that Alexander moved southwards need not 
to be taken in a literal sense and would not by itself preclude 
another solution ; still we must admit that the degree of 
verisimilitude is here approaching to certainty. Thus the site 
of Aornos, the place of the passage of the Jhelum and the one 
of the Porus battle, seem all, thanks to the sagacity of 
Sir Aurel Stein, to have been fairly safely located. 

In the second article Dr. Zieseniss, well-known through his 
researches on the Malay Rdmayana, deals with a Saiva 
sculpture that in 1931 was unearthed within the village of 
Parel, near Bombay. This sculpture has already been described 
by Father H. Heras, S.J., and by Professor Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, whose interpretations of its figures seem to be 
slightly differing from each other. Without entering into too 
many details, it may be safely asserted that the sculpture is 
to be read from bottom to top and that the three central 
figures are meant to depict Siva as Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer. Consequently the bottom figure that holds in one 
hand a rosary and in the other one a nondescript object is 
Siva in the role of Brahma, the Creator, one of whose attributes 
is quite naturally a japamald. Whatever be the not very clearly 
defined attribute of the middle figure — personally I much 
doubt that it could well be a kamandalu — he must be Siva 
the Preserver, as there is not the slightest doubt that the 
ten-armed figure at the top of the sculpture is meant to be 
the Destroyer of the Universe. Whether the interpretation 
of the four side-figures given by Dr. Zieseniss on p. 9 may 
well be doubted ; unfortunately I am, however, unable to 
make any probable suggestion towards the solution of this 
riddle. 

Following articles deal with Indian numismatics and with 
the progress of archaeological research within the state of 
H.E.H. the Nizam. Professor Yogel himself writes about 
unidentified sculptures from Nagarjunikonda and about the 
discovery, by M. Jouveau-Dubreuil and Messrs. K. 
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Venkatarangam and S. K. Govindaswami. of frescoes in 
South Indian temples. Of the plates from Nagarjunikonda Ilia 
seems to depict Nagas adoring some caskets which probably 
include Buddha relics, while I Ya (and perhaps also b) contains 
a scene from the Naga world, being apparently in a state of 
great stir, portending the visit of a Buddha. Unfortunately 
I am not sufficiently well read in Buddhist lore to be able to 
identify these scenes : however, I scarcely doubt that 
passages of Buddhist texts will be found which are apt to 
solve the riddle. As for PI. III5 there are certainly seen 
some persons pointing to an orb, on the surface of which 
appear the crescent together with certain stars. Eight of 
these celestial bodies undoubtedly form the well-known 
constellation of the Great Bear together with the Pole Star, 
and this at once reminds us of a certain detail of the nuptial 
ceremonies regulated by the Sutras, viz. the pointing out of 
the dhruva to the newly-married couple. Still it, of course, 
remains highly doubtful whether this be really alluded to here. 

The reports concerning archaeological researches in Ceylon, 
Indo-China, and the Eastern Archipelago are full of interest, 
but cannot be discussed here. Dr. Kramer's classified list of 
Achaemenian inscriptions is a very useful work for which all 
scholars concerned with Indo-Iranian studies will feel deeply 
grateful to its author. 

The bibliography as usual deserves only most unstinted 
praise. Of small misprints not corrected in the Addenda et 
Corrigenda we have observed one, on p. 118 (No. 405), where 
read perdeu (instead of perden). 

We once more testify to our deep-felt gratitude towards 
Professor Vogel and his colleagues, and hope soon again to 
be endowed with another of their admirable volumes. 

971 - Jarl Charpentier. 
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An Examination of the Mystic Tendencies in Islam in 
the Light of the Qur'an and Traditions. By M. M. 
Zuhuru'd-DIn Ahmad. M.A. 81 x 5J, pp. xiv — - 248 — 
iv. Bombay : M. M. Z. Ahmad, 1932. 

The author is Professor of Logie and Philosophy at the 
Ismail College, Bombay, and formerly lecturer at Aligarh 
University. The aim of this interesting studv, we are told, 
is to explain how Islamic mysticism originated and to sketch 
the history of its development. Professor Ahmad is not 
unacquainted with the earlier work of western Orientalists 
who have studied this aspect of Islam and he refers to 
Nicholson. Macdonald. Lehmann. Margoliouth. O'Leary, and 
Brown. His main authorities, however, are the Quran and 
Tradition, with occasional references to the Mathnawi of 
Jalal-ad-din ar-Rumi. Strange to say. he seems unacquainted 
with Professor John Clark Archer's study on The Mystical 
Elements in Mohanuned (Yale University Press. 1924), which 
also finds the origin of mystical tendencies in the life of the 
Prophet and in the Quran itself. 

No one doubts that there are occasional traits in 
Mohammed's character and a very few passages in his Book 
which lend themselves to the view that mysticism belongs to 
the essence of Islam. We read that the works of Western 
orientalists “ are marred by their reliance on the works of 
unknown authors. Their inferences from such works give 
an impression to the readers that the Muslim Mystics had 
lived a life absolutely different from the life and tenets of 
the founder of Islam. Their writings seem to suggest that 
Muslim saints had chalked out for themselves a path of 
spiritual progress, which had very little in common with the 
path of the Prophet and his companions, and almost invariably 
aim at proving that this new path founded by these saints 
in some way made amends for the inherent defects of Islam as 
a theory of life. There is nothing farther from the truth than 
this suggestion of the Western scholars 

To prove this contention we have brief chapters on the 
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Early Beginnings of Sufism in Islam as illustrated in tlie 
practices of the Prophet, on Sufi tendencies in his Companions, 
on the relation between the Tariqah and the SharVah. on the 
Emergence of Present Sufi Doctrines, on the Theory of tawh'id 
and its Relation to Spiritual Growth, with a final chapter on 
Saintship in Islam and its Decadence. The writer sums up 
his discussion on present-day Sufism by saying that : " The 
various reformatory movements started in the Islamic world 
have not vet proved of any great value. The pernicious 
practices introduced in the circle of their credulous votaries 
by the illiterate Sufis still persist and are considered to be 
the essence of Sufism, by some still more ignorant to be the 
essence of Islam. The time is ripe for reformation." 

Except for an occasional evidence of the propaganda 
spirit (e.g. note on p. 153), and many unfortunate misprints 
to which attention is called in a list of corrigenda, the book 
is worthy of careful study and supplements western thought 
on the subject. 

S. M. Zwemer. 

677 . 

The C’atuhsataka of Aryadeva, Sanscrit, and Tibetan 
Texts : With Copious Extracts from the Commentary 
of Candraklrti. Reconstructed and Edited by 
V. Bhattacharya (Visva-Bharati Studies, No. 2). 
91 x 6j, pp. xxiv + 308. Calcutta : Visva-Bharati 
Book Shop, 1931. Rs. 8. 

Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature. Visva-Bharati 
Studies, No. 3. By A. Sen. 91 x 7, pp. viii -f 48. 
Calcutta : Visva-Bharati Book Shop, 1931. Rs. 4. 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya is certainly the leader of those 
few Indian scholars who have realized the importance of 
Tibetan and Chinese as subsidiary studies to Sanskrit 
research and have undertaken original investigations of 
Buddhism according to the new lines of the comparative 
method . 


JRAS. APRIL 1934. 
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The author has published a new translation of the kdrikds 
of the Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, that is of one of the most 
important works of Mahayana. In fact it is directly inspired 
by the teaching of Nagarjuna. though a careful study of the 
system of Aryadeva may lead to the conclusion that, in some 
particular points at least, he expounded the views of his 
master with a certain originality. As known, some fragments of 
this work of Aryadeva were discovered in Nepal and published 
together with a commentary by Haraprasiida Sastrin. 
Then Vaidva prepared a new edition of the karikds, together 
with the Tibetan translation and a restoration into Sanskrit 
of the lost portions. This very often missed the point, as I tried 
to show in a new translation from the Chinese. 

Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya has now made accessible the 
complete text, restoring into Sanskrit all the missing portions. 

Sen's booklet contains a review and a short resume of the 
ideas attributed, in the Jaina literature to the heretical sects, 
its chief sources being the Sutrakrtanga, the Bhagavatl, and 
other Angas of the Svetambaras, together with their 
commentaries. 

The author had, of course, some predecessors like Schrader, 
Barua, whom he cites frequently in connection with the 
Ajlvakas and as regards some other sects, e.g. the Lokayatas, 
the Kalavadins, the Svabhavavadins, and my studies on 
‘‘ Indian materialism ". 

But, though it cannot be said that the results of this research 
are quite new, it must be acknowledged that the exposition 
of the various views is clear : very useful is the list of the 
religious sects to be found in the Jaina literature and repro- 
duced at p. 39. 

627 . 628 . Giuseppe Tucci. 

Saracenic Heraldry : a Survey. By L. A. Mayer. 
11 1 X 9, pp. xvi -f 302, pis. 71. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1933. 84s. 

The body of this book is a list of all those in Egypt and 
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Syria who are known to have had coats of arms, and whose 
coats are known, from the beginning of the custom of bearing 
arms till the Turkish conquest of Egypt. The blazon is 
described ; there is a full bibliography of all objects bearing 
it ; and whenever possible a short life of the man is given. 
Much labour has gone to the making of this record : manu- 
scripts in many libraries and printed books have been 
ransacked to provide the history of everyone named in it, 
so that it can take its place worthily among the Tabakdt. 

In the introduction the problems raised by the list are 
discussed. The conclusions reached are these : some blazons 
denote office, some are tamghas, and others cannot be 
explained. Only soldiers bore arms and as their children were 
usually bred to civil professions there is very little evidence 
to show whether arms were hereditary or not. Dr. Meyer 
thinks that they were, though he does not believe in " canting 
coats Blazons were at first simple and later became com- 
plicated ; and in the later stage all the arm-bearing mamluks 
of a chief probably bore the same badge, perhaps differentiated 
by colour. The earliest known badge is that of Nur ud Din 
b. Zangi (fA.H. 569, a.d. 1174). The connection with western 
heraldry is not discussed, but Nur ud Din is only a few years 
earlier than a.d. 1189, the date of the earliest dated western 
coat. On p. 8 are diagrammatic forms of all known charges. 
It would have been convenient if these had been labelled, 
for one is called a gate and the reader is left to guess which is 
meant. No. 40 looks like a schoolboys slate, and 46 like 
a tent-peg. One identification is hard to accept, the ‘ ' trousers 
of nobility ’. If the Mest had its manche there is no reason 
why the East should not have had trousers. But the two 
parts of the badge are always separate (except perhaps in 
pi. 62, 9), not even “ hitched together at the top Pis. 61 . 1. 
and 62, 4, are more like horns : 68, 1, the objects are 
perpendicular ; 68, 7, the thick ends are downwards : 69. 2, 
the thick ends are outside ; and in 64 (which the author 
does not discuss at all) the two are the same thickness all 
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through. They might be swords. Though these things do not 
seem to be horns, one fears that the traveller who saw a pair 
of trousers on the banner of Saladin's nephew had had his 
leg pulled. Some coins in the British Museum throw some 
light on the question whether arms were hereditary. One of 
Baraka Khan bears a lion, but it faces to the right, whereas 
that of his father Baibars faces to the left. Though coats of 
arms were well known and a poet could say when a change 
of governor took place. " the badge of striking has gone and 
the badge of swallowing has come," yet one has an uneasy 
feeling that engravers and masons were not particular about 
details so that no argument can be built on small differences. 
Copper coins of Muhammad b. Kalaun have a rosette of six 
petals, while one has a wheel or a rosette of five sunk petals. 
This badge does not appear on gold or silver. Copper coins 
of his son Isma il have a bird, possibly a duck, while others 
have a rosette. There is no apparent reason why one should 
be a blazon and the other not. On a copper coin of 
Muhammad's other son, Hajji, is a big fleur-de-lys and two 
silver coins have. a small one in the middle of the inscription. 
Both unfortunately are badly worn. If the engravers are to 
be trusted, arms may have been hereditary, or hereditary 
with a difference, or not at all. 

The plates are excellent, except 63, but there is nothing to 
show that many of the rosettes figured in them are heraldic. 

The language of the inscriptions is peculiar, small objects 
being worse than buildings. Nearly every epithet is a nisba , 
even jS' becomes jS'. This may be an extension of 
the usage whereby a mamluk took his master's name so that 
everyone belonging to an-Nasir was called Nasiri, and of the 
practice of reducing an honorific title like Saif ud Din to 
a hypocoristicon Saifi. Yet this will hardly account for 
a form like “ the precious ” (?). Some of the trans- 

lations violate fundamental rules of syntax. 

cannot mean “the noble house of Tuquztamur ” ; 
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either the engraver was concerned with making fine letters 
or it must mean “ the noble house, Tucpiztamur on the 
analogy of the Sublime Porte. The rendering on p. 215 is 
also impossible. If the words are right, and Arabic, they 
mean “ the amir daicdddr, the (chief) daivdddr, the great one 

of the noble court ". On p. 66 (2) and on 96 t'i/-*Yl 

are omitted in the translation. On 135 two words are in the 
wrong order, it must be <JL)1 <_-Yi Yl. Probably the 

explanation lies in illiterate workmen. 

There are a few mistakes. The reference p. 33 (3) on p. 91 
should be 36 (3), on p. 143, note 2, should be Durar 
(Or. 3044), and there are one or two misprints. 

It seems rash to attribute a coin to one sovereign on the 
strength of a fleur-de-lys and the title Mansur. 

With amazing industry Dr. Mayer has given us 
a monumental book. If Tabari could read it he would cry : 
“ The zeal for learning is not dead.” 

802 . A. S. Tuition. 


The Lankavatara Sutra. A Mahayana Text. Translated 
by D. J. Suzuki. 9x6, pp. 1 + 300, ills. 1, pis. 7. 
London : George Routledge. 1932. 16s. 

Professor Suzuki's important lectures have already been 
reviewed in this Journal and we are now offered a translation 
from the original Sanskrit, based on Bunyu Nanjo's version, 
of the Sutra itself. The translation is preceded by a useful 
introduction which ''may also serve as one to Mahayana 
Buddhism generally “. It treats, inter alia, of Mahayana ideas 
of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva. and under Psychology 
with the idea of the Alaya in its relation to the vijnanas. 
manas, citta, etc., " the Twofold Egolessness," Epistemology, 
the three Svabhavas, etc. It also deals with the specific 
message of the sutra and briefly with “the most important 
Mahayana texts that thus served to move the religious 
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feelings of the Far Eastern peoples and are still continuing 
to do so Finally, the author discusses the date of the 
sutra, and the references to it in early Chinese records. 

As the text of C'h’an or Zen Buddhism, this version will 
be welcomed by all students of Mahayana. Professor Suzuki 
has spent many years in unravelling the meaning of the 
"chaotic" text, his translation may not be accepted in 
detail by Sanskrit scholars, but in general he has supplied a 
reliable version. Founded on the doctrine of ” Mind only ", 
its intricate and involved arguments can only be followed by 
one who has much patience and insight, and we are indebted 
to the translator for his endeavour to interpret so difficult a 
sutra into our own language. 

" Then Mahamatl said : Teach me. Blessed One, concerning 
that most subtle doctrine which explains the Citta, Manas, 
Manovijnana, the five Dharmas, the Svabhavas. and the 
Lakshanas ; which is put in practice by the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas ; which is separated from the state of mind 
which recognizes a world as something outside Mind itself : 
and which, breaking down all the so-called truths established 
by words and reasonings, constitutes the essence of the 
teaching of all the Buddhas " (p. 39). 

To any Western scholar who wishes to understand the 
fundamental text of Zen Buddhism this translation is essential. 
656. W. E. SOOTHILI,. 

MaTERIAUX POUR LETUDE DU SYSTEME VIJNAPTIMATRA. 
Par Svlvalv Levi. Bibliotheque de PEcole des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 260. 9f X 6|. pp. vi 4- 208. Front. Paris : 
Champion, 1932. Frs. 75. 

Seven years have elapsed between Professor Levi's edition 
of the Sanskrit text of the Trimsika and the Yimsatika of 
Vasubandhu, the former with a vrtti, the latter with the 
Bhasya of Sthiramati, which he had the good fortime to 
discover in Nepal under the auspices of Hemraj Sarman, 
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Raj-Gum of that kingdom. He then promised at an early 
date a rendering of these texts, but the delay which has 
intervened has been unavoidable and has led to the collection 
of much additional information bearing on the Vijiiaptimatra 
system. He has now given us renderings of the published 
texts and also of the notice on Alayavijnana from the Fan yi 
rning yi tsi (a.d. 1143), in which he had originally the 
collaboration of the late Edouard Chavannes. and he has 
prefixed (pp. 15-42) a resume of the system, and an account 
of its history following the views of the late D. Shimaji of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo as adapted by Paul Demieville. 
The work therefore forms an indispensable contribution to 
the study of a historically most important system, which 
already has had the good fortune to have been studied by 
Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin in his translation of 
Hiuan Tsang’s Vijnaptimatmtasiddlri. It has been possible to 
correct many imperfections in the printed texts (pp. 175-9), 
and a full index to the technical terms employed completes 
a work of much love and labour. 

So far as it is practicable Professor Levi's efforts enable us 
to follow at least the main lines of the thought of these 
treatises. What remains obscure must almost entirely be 
ascribed to the author himself. Vasubandhu as a philosopher 
must always remain strange to occidental minds. He starts 
with presuppositions which he never examines : the doctrine 
of transmigration, the chain of causation are binding on him : 
the whole of his great scheme rests on a priori constructions 
incapable of verification by our mental processes and therefore 
essentially unreal to us. It evades criticism, and it is easv to 
understand how very different are the interpretations put 
upon it in the history of the school. It would be rash, and, 
within the limits of space here available, quite useless to 
question details of Professor Levi's interpretation, and we 
need only congratulate ourselves and Vasubandhu that he 
has found so admirable an interpreter. 

968 . A. Berriedale Keith. 
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The Kalpadrukosa of Kesava. Vol. I. Edited with critical 
introduction by Ram avatar a Sarma. Vol. II. Index 
compiled by Shrikanta Sharma. Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, XLII and LX. 9i X 6J. Vol. I, pp. Ixii -f- 2 — 485 ; 
Vol. II. pp. vi 283. Baroda : Oriental Institute. 1928 
and 1932. Rs. 4 each. 

Sabdaratnasamanvayakosa of King Sahaji of Tanjore. 
Critically edited with introduction and index bv 
Vitthalram Lalliram Shastri. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, LIX. 9| x 6. pp. xxxi 4- 607. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1932. Rs. 11. 

The Baroda Oriental Institute carries on actively its 
excellent task of publishing hitherto unedited works, and, 
among some really important and much interesting material, 
includes a certain number of texts, which are of no great 
value to the majority of Sanskritists. Of the two dictionaries 
named above, the first dates from 1660 and is arranged 
by synonyms, of which according to the editor it has the 
largest collection made by any Indian lexicographer. The 
introduction, which summarizes our knowledge of this class 
of literature, unfortunately makes no attempt to estimate 
the value of Kesava's production or to investigate the manner 
in which he has used his sources. So far as I can see, it is 
an industrious compilation, exploiting his predecessors with 
care, but devoid of originality and adding little or nothing 
to our knowledge. The editing is good and the index complete 
and accurate. 

The other lexicon, which is a little later in date, is arranged 
on the opposite principle of giving the various meanings of 
each word and was presumably of use to court poets striving 
after the more recondite effects of the later kdrya. Otherwise 
it seems to be of little importance except for the interest 
attaching to its origin. There are occasional mistakes in the 
index, but the scheme of the work makes it easy to find 
words, even when a wrong reference is given. 

869 , 868 . E. H. Johnston. 
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The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Frajiarzand Others. 
Their version with Introduction and Notes. By Ervad 
Bamanji Nusserwanji Dhabar. 101 x 7], pp. lxviii — 
658. Bombay : The K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, 
1932. 

This bulky volume contains an enormous amount of matter, 
but it has been put together in a deplorably clumsy and 
awkward manner and it is arranged and indexed in such 
a way that it is difficult to trace any information with regard 
to any specific point. The book purports to give primarily 
translations of portions of the Persian Rivayats, eight letters 
received from Persia at different times, containing guidance 
for Indian Zoroastrians on points connected with their religion 
from Persian Zoroastrians, but there is also a great deal of 
other matter, chiefly in the form of extracts from later letters 
of a similar character. All these letters have been mixed up 
in such a confusing way and they are so overlaid with endless 
and voluminous notes on points, relevant and irrelevant, 
that it is difficult to see the wood for the trees. The matters 
dealt with are very largely a repetition ad nauseam of 
discussions about various kinds of ceremonial impurity 
arising from childbirth, menstruation, and other defilements, 
and the constant prescribing of bull’s urine as a means of 
purification. This fluid, either directly or under the Persian 
names of gome z and pad gab. is mentioned many hundreds of 
times. 

From the point of view of linguistic scholarship there is 
very little of interest in the book apart from a list 
(pp. 630-6) of technical words used in the Rivayats. manv 
of which are not to be found in ordinary Persian lexicons. 
It would seem that the author would have rendered much 
better service to scholarship if he had given the Persian texts 
of the Rivayats in full with a translation and cut down the 
explanatory notes to a minimum. His English style is very 
strange in places. He writes in the introduction about the 
Rivayat throwing a ‘"glaring” light on most points of 
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medieval Parsi history, and in a footnote (p. 359) of the 
omnipresent gomez " being drank by the candidate with 
his naked body ”. 

884 . R. P. DeWHURST. 


The Sealand of Ancient Arabia. By Raymond Philip 
Dougherty. Yale Oriental Series : Researches, vol. xix. 
9J X 7. pp. xii + 204. New Haven : Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1932, 18s. 

This comparatively small book is priced in England at 
18s., and is certain to have a very small sale. It contains 
little or no matter of any originality, and it is only likely to 
interest a few specialists in a very limited field. The con- 
clusions arrived at. when divested of a cloud of words, really 
amount to very little. The author in his short preface 
explains that he has used the term *' Sealand instead of 
" Sea-land ” because of evidence that the designation was 
looked upon as geographical rather than as merely descriptive, 
but this distinction seems to be purely fanciful. His con- 
clusion with regard to the numerous passages in the cuneiform 
texts cited, which refer to the so-called Sealand and the 
peninsula of Arabia, is given at p. 121, where he says that 
-i the view that they overlapped is the most plausible 
explanation ", though he proceeds to admit that “ the degree 
of overlapping cannot be gained from data now at our 
disposal ". 

The extreme vagueness of the evidence may be inferred 
from the author's own words. He says (p. 156) : t: It must 
be admitted that these indices constitute in the main what 
all will recognize as indirect proof. Direct demonstration 
would result if a cuneiform geographical document giving the 
boundaries of the Sealand were available. Knowledge of 
a more factual [sic] character might also be in our possession 
if numerous texts of Sealand origin had been discovered and 
deciphered. As it is, dependence must be placed upon indirect 
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information of the type which has been presented. In other 
fields of investigation such evidence is considered very 
valuable. The most may be made of it in the absence of more 
specific data." The last sentence seems extraordinarily 
naive, being tantamount to saying that in the absence of 
good evidence the value of weak evidence may justifiably be 
exaggerated. 

A suggestion that the so-called Sealanders influenced the 
development of Hebrew monotheism is advanced in a very 
tentative way and is based on the most slender evidence. 
This is made clear by the last paragraph of the book (p. 191). 
There is a strange misprint on p. 160, where the " Rub'-al- 
Khali is referred to as the “ Rub" at Khali ". 

The binding, paper, and typography of this volume are of 
excellent quality, but it cannot be said that the contents 
are of a practical or stimulating nature. There are no maps, 
a rather surprising omission. 

817. R. P- Dewhurst. 

1. Assam Buranji. or a History of Assam, pp. xxii + 152, 

1930. 

2. Kamrupar Buranji. or an Account of Ancient Kamarupa. 

By Harakaxta Sarma Barca. Sadr Amin. pp. xviii — - 
152. 1930. Rs. 2.8. 

3. Tungkhungia Buranji. or a Chronicle of the Tungkhungia 

Kings of Assam, pp. xlviii -j- 188. 1932. Rs. 2.8. 

4. Asamar Padya-Buranji, or a Metrical Chronicle of Assam. 

pp. lvi + 308. 1932. Rs. 3. 

5. Deodhai Asam Buranji, with several shorter Chronicles 

of Assam, pp. lxx -f 222. 1932. Rs. 3. 

All edited by S. K. Bhuyan. Hi x 5J. Assam : 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies. 

The Ahoms, who entered Assam early in the thirteenth 
century, possessed an historic sense rarely found in India. 
From the commencement of their rule a continuous record 
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of important events was maintained by tbeir Deodhais, or 
tribal priests, in the Ahom script and language. Later on, 
when the Ahoms came under the influence of Hinduism, 
similar records were made bv Hindu writers in the 
Assamese language. 

About forty vears ago a search was made for such records 
as part of the scheme for historical research in Assam, which 
was drawn up bv the writer of this review at the request 
of the late Sir Charles Lvall. As a result, six bxraiijis, or 
historical manuscripts, in the Ahom tongue were found and 
translated into English : and these with eleven others in 
Assamese formed the most important part of the material 
used for a detailed history of Assam. The original records, 
however, remained unprinted. 

In 1928, with a view to promote further research, the 
Government of Assam established a Department of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies ; and the five volumes enumerated 
above are some of the first-fruits of the activities of the new 
Department. In them are published a number of works in 
the Assamese language by various authors. These works 
have all been edited by Professor S. K. Bhuyan. who has 
written in English a critical introduction to each volume, 
with biographical notes regarding the authors and a brief 
indication of the nature of the contents. (In the case of 
Mo. 4 he has given a full synopsis at the end.) 

Xo. 1 is an elaboration of the Chronicle of Kasi'nath Tamuli 
Pliukan, which was published in Sibsagar in a.d. 1844. The 
author claims descent from an astrologer who came from 
Kanauj in the latter part of the sixteenth century and was 
one of the first Hindus to obtain a high position at the 
Ahom Court. 

Xo. 2 is a compilation from several manuscripts. The most 
important is one that had already been published at Sibsagar 
in 1853 by the American Baptist Mission. It contains an 
account of the Muhammadan invasions during the seventeenth 
centurv. 
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No. 3 is attributed to Srinath Bar Barua. but it appears 
from the first sentence of the record that that personage 
“ caused it to be written ”, so presumably he was not himself 
the author. It purports to be a history of the Tungkhungia 
dynasty, but very little is said of the first four kings of that 
line : the editor has therefore prefixed a fuller narratiye 
from two other buranjis. This work proyides a good deal of 
valuable information for the years a.d. 1751 to 1806. 

No. 4 contains two metrical chronicles : (a) Kali Bharat 
Buranji, by Dutiram Hajarika. covering the period from the 
accession of Lara Raja in 1679 up to the mutiny ; its account 
of the Burmese invasion and the establishment of British rule 
is of considerable value : and ( b ) Belimarar Buranji, by 
Visvesvar Vaidyadhipa, which commences with Welsh's 
expedition in 1792 and ends with the second Burmese invasion. 
The latter was written at the instance of the last Ahom king 
and the former at that of his son. 

No. 5 contains a number of old writings. The most important 
is that which gives its name to the volume. Unlike the other 
writings in this series it is not an original Assamese work, 
but a revision of a translation from an old buranji in the 
Ahom tongue, which was made for the American Baptist 
Mission, and published in Sibsagar in its local periodical in 
a.d. 1850-2. Another important buranji in the same volume 
was inspired bv the Burha Gohain who held office in the 
troubled years following Mir Jumla's invasion. 

It has been impossible in this brief review to go into details, 
but it is hoped that enough has been said to demonstrate 
the very useful work which is being done by the Department 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam, and to induce 
those who are interested in the history of Assam to studv 
the volumes for themselves. They reflect great credit on 
Professor Bhuyan, who appears to be the life and soul of 
the Department. 

959, 960 , 961 , 962 , 963 . 


E. A. Gait. 
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Biographical Index of Buddhist Scriptures. By the 
" Hoshi Tai Ta-Tai of the Jion-ji Temple. 
9J x 7. Kyoto : Academy of Oriental Culture. Kyoto 
Institute. 

We have received from the Academy of Oriental Culture, 
Kyoto Institute, a critical edition of the well-known 
Life of Hsiuen Tsang, entitled fz fif W, 

H fi- f!if) • The editors. Professor Hanecla and 
Mr. Utsunomiya, point out that the various texts hitherto 
published are very far from perfect, and in preparing this new 
edition with various readings taken from different old texts 
they have taken as the basis of this text a Korean manuscript 
of the eleventh century. In addition to the text and variants 
the editors have published a learned introduction and an 
index of proper names. This work ought to prove invaluable 
to future students of the fascinating life of the famous 
Buddhist pilgrim. 

909 . E. Denison Ross. 

Some Turkish Transcriptions in the Light of Irregular 
Aspirates in Mandarin. Bv Bernhard Karlgren. 
Pamphlet. Reprint from the Ts'ai Ytian P'ei Anniversary 
Volume (Supplementary Yol. I of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology of the Academia 
Sinica). 10J x 7-1. pp. 12. Peiping, 1933. 

In this important little extract Professor Karlgren sets 
out to prove that the transcription of Turkish names beginning 
with a T. such as Tegin. Tardu. and Tarkan. do not, as has 
hitherto been supposed, indicate that the Chinese of the 
sixth and seventh centuries heard and transcribed the initial 
T of Central Asia by D, but that the characters employed 
really go back to an ancient alternative reading of T- for D, 
and that the Chinese {f^ jfflj is a perfect transcription of Tegin. 
A. 57 . E. Denison Ross. 
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GIta-Gowinda : Pastorale van Djajadewa. In Neder- 
land.se he verzen overgebracht door Dr. B. Faddegon. 
8x5, pp. 192, pis. 5 (including a coloured frontispiece). 
Santpoort : Uitgeverij C. A. Mees, 1932. Frs. 2.90 
and 3.90. 

This Dutch translation of a Sanskrit poem is preceded by 
an Introduction of about 30 pages and followed by 15 pages 
of notes and a brief bibliography. The translation, which is 
in verse, reads well. Being no Sanskritist, I have not been 
able to collate it with the original, but a comparison with 
Sir Edwin Arnold's version (in Indian Poetry, Triibner & Co., 
1886) indicates that the Dutch translation is a closer rendering 
than this English one. The Introduction discusses the poem 
from various points of view and also deals with the life and 
legend of its author. 

712 . C. 0. Blagden. 


Melanges de Philologie Orientals. (See JRAS., 1934, 
p. 157.) 10 X 6£, xvi + 230 pp., ills. 8. Liege, Institut 
Superieur d'Histoire et de Litteratures orientales de 
FUniversite ; Louvain : Imprimerie Orientaliste Marcel 
Istas, s.a.. 228, rue de Bruxelles. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 

volumes : — 

Canons of Orissan Architecture. By Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. Calcutta : R. Chatterjee, 1932. 

Einfuhrung ins urartaische grammatischer Abriss UNO 
AUSGEWAHLTE TEXTE MIT SPRACHLICHEN ERLAUTER- 
ungen. By Johannes Friedrich. Leipzig : J. C. 
Hinrich, 1933. 

Native Education. Ceylon, Java, Formosa, Philippines, 
French Indo-China, and British Malaya. By Hon. 
H. A. Wyndham. London : Oxford University Press 
1932. 

Harun al Raschid. By H. S. J. Philby. London : Peter 
Davis, 1933. 
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Yoshino : Anthology of Japanese Poetry. Rhyme # 
Japonnis : L' Expression Poetique dans le Folk-Lore 
■Japan ais : La Foret des Symboles. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 
1933. 

Sank sift a Jaina Itihasa (A Brief Jaina History). Vol. ii, 
pt. 1. By Kamata PrasadajT Jaina. Surat : Digam- 
bara-jaina, 1933. 

Outram 's Rifles : A History of the 4th Battalion 6th 
Rajputana Rifles. By H. G. Rawlinson. London : 
Oxford University Press. 1933. 

Legends of Our Lady Mary. The Perpetual Virgin and her 
Mother Hanna. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1933. 

One Hundred and Ten Miracles of Our Lady Mary. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 

Sri Gouranga — The Man. By Swami D. C. Bharati. 

Calcutta : M. L. Dey and Co.. 1933. 

The Teachings of Sri Gouranga. By Swami D. C. Bharati . 

Calcutta : M. L. Dev and Co.. 1933. 

The Continent of Asia. By L. W. Lyde. London : Mac- 
millan and Co.. 1933. 

The Private Letter Book of Joseph Collet. By H. H. 
Dodweli, : Appendix by C. E. Collet. London : Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1933. 

La Bible et lTnde : Clartes convergentes. By Alex. 

Emmanuel. Paris : G. R. Maisonneuve, 1933. 
Transactions of the Oriental Society. 1931-32. 

Three Arabic Treatises on Alchemy. By Muhammad bin 
Umail (10th century a.d.). Excursus on the Writings 
and Date. By H. E. Stapleton and M. Hidayat 
Husain. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. xii. No. 1. 

Die Langgedichte Yakamochi's aus dem Manyoshu. By 
E. E. Florenz. Hamburgische Universitat, Nr. 4. 
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Hosea Ballou Morse 

Hosea Ballou Morse was a Canadian by birth, having 
been bom at Brookfield. Nova Scotia, on 18th July, 1855. 
He was the eldest son of Albert David Morse and Mercv 
Dexter (Park) and came of a family which traced its descent 
from Massachusetts ancestry of the 1635 flight. But his 
grandfather's grandfather in 1776 was a loyalist, who, when 
George Washington entered Boston, thought it better to 
accompany Sir William Howe to Halifax where he obtained 
a commission in the Royal Legion. 

Nearly a century later the family returned to Massachusetts, 
Albert David Morse settling in Medford in 1865. when Hosea 
was 10 years old. The father became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States, and the son became an American with 
him. In 1866 Hosea Morse entered the Boston Latin School, 
taking the short course, and on graduation in June. 1870, 
obtained the Franklin medal. The brilliant intellectual 
equipment which so marked the whole of his life was alreadv 
showing itself. Though only 16 he proceeded to Harvard, 
and devoted himself mainly to classics, for which he had a 
great liking and aptitude, and in which he took a First Class 
(suramos honores) on graduation. 

Immediately after graduation in 1874. at the age of 19, 
he received an appointment in the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service, on the recommendation, it is believed, of Mr. Edward 
B. Drew, a New Englander, who, though still quite a young 
man. had already achieved a distinguished position as a 
Commissioner of Customs in that Service, and was one of 
that brilliant group of young men of various nationalities 
who gave Mr. (as he then was) Robert Hart such effective 
co-operation in the building up of his Service. 

Three other young Harvard graduates went to China 

JRAS. APRIL 1934. .w 
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with Morse — H. F. Merrill, W. F. Spinney, and C. C. Clarke — 
of whom Mr. Merrill alone survives ; and of the many hatches 
of men from various countries who elected to serve China 
under Hart, this was surely one of the most remarkable. They 
were all men of sterling character and good ability ; all four 
served their full time in China and did valuable work in 
important positions ; while one of them, the subject of our 
memoir, accomplished, outside his official activities, a vast 
statistical and historical work which places him in the first 
rank among writers upon China. 

Robert Hart soon saw that this young recruit was of 
uncommon calibre, and Morse had not been long in the 
Service before he found himself selected for some of the 
special missions and appointments which the Inspector- 
General held in his gift. His first three years were passed in 
Shanghai, where he laid the foundations of his knowledge of 
Chinese. In 1877 he was transferred to Tientsin and while 
there was sent into the interior of the province on famine 
relief work, to distribute money and food in the district 
affected by the great famine of 1876-7. In 1878 he was 
appointed to the Inspectorate-General at Peking, whence he 
passed on to the London office of the Chinese Customs in 
1879, where he remained for three years. The office was then 
under the charge of Mr. J. D. Campbell, C.M.G.. and its 
chief occupation at that time was the responsible task of 
supervising the construction of the ships built in England for 
the Chinese Navy which was being formed by Li Hung-C'hang. 

It was while he was in London that Morse married Annie 
Josephine Welsford. daughter of Joseph Welsford. ship- 
owner, of Liverpool and New York, a devoted helpmate 
who not only accompanied him to all the dangerous places of 
his career, but -whose unceasing care of his health made 
possible the accomplishment of his vast labours. 

In 1883 Morse was back in China again and once more 
appointed to Tientsin. The Commissioner there was a 
German, Gustav Detring, one of the great figures of the 
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China of his time, and the trusted adviser of the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang who was the virtual ruler of the Chinese 
Empire under the Empress Dowager. Morse became 
Detring's right-hand man. and in July. 1885. was sent on a 
special mission to Tongking to supervise the exchange of 
prisoners on the conclusion of peace with France after the 
Franco-Chinese war. one of China's troubles from which, 
thanks to Hart's diplomacy, she emerged comparatively 
unscathed. For this service Morse received the Chinese 
Order of the Double Dragon. 

In the same vear he was seconded from the Customs Service 
to assist in the organization and management of the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, one of Li Hung- 
chang' s enterprises, an officially subsidized shipping company, 
established with the object of competing with the foreign- 
owned steamer lines on the Chinese coast. 

In 1887 Morse returned to Customs duty as Deputy Com- 
missioner charged with the organization of the bonding 
system at Shanghai. The next year he was appointed 
Assistant Statistical Secretary at Shanghai : in 1889 Acting 
Commissioner at Pakhoi. and in 1892. after two years leave. 
Acting Commissioner at Tamsui. Formosa. Then came the 
Chino-Japanese war : Formosa fell to Japan as part of the 
spoils of war. and the Chinese Customs staff was withdrawn. 
An interesting account of his experiences during this crisis 
was given by Morse in his article " A Short-lived Republic " 
which appeared in the Xn>' China Review in 1919. and which 
shows, incidentally, the nerve and resource displayed by 
him at a moment when all foreigners in Formosa stood in 
grave peril between the contending forces. 

His next appointment was Deputy Commissioner in the 
Shanghai Customs, and in 189fi he was promoted to full 
Commissioner's rank and sent to Lungehow on the Tongking 
frontier, perhaps as remote and forlorn a spot as could be 
found among China's list of frontier posts. From here he 
went as Commissioner to Pakhoi. only a degree better, whence 
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he proceeded in 1899 to Hankow with the special mission 
of opening up the province of Hunan to foreign trade. 

This long spell of unceasing work and exposure to some 
of the worst climates in the Far East told upon a constitution 
never robust, and from 1900 to 1902 he was away from China 
on leave with his health seriously shattered. He recovered 
sufficiently to return and he Commissioner in Canton in 
1903 and in 1904 was sent to Shanghai as Statistical 
Secretary. 

In that department of the Inspectorate-General where the 
trade statistics of China are laboriously collated and published 
in great volumes full of valuable information little regarded 
even in China and hardly known at all outside of it, Horse 
found his appropriate place. Here was got together all that 
was to be known of the trade, with much matter bearing on 
the political and economic condition of the Chinese people 
and their commercial dealings with foreign countries. The 
study of these vast subjects offered a field entirely congenial 
to Morse’s genius, and shaken in health as he was, he threw 
himself into the work with his accustomed ardour. During 
the four years in which lie had charge of the department he 
not only reformed the whole system of the arrangement and 
presentation of the statistics of trade, but began a whole 
series of special studies which resulted ultimately in the 
production of those great books which form almost an 
encyclopaedia upon Chinese trade and government. 

These enormous labours might well have broken a strong 
man, and with his frail physique and constant ill-health it is 
amazing that they were accomplished. In 1908, quite broken 
down, he went on leave. By Imperial Decree in 1909 lie 
was given Civil rank of the Second Class (red button), and on 
the expiration of his leave in that year he retired and settled 
in England, only to be driven to Switzerland and Germany 
in search of the relief which the doctors here were unable to 
give him. In 1910 he was given up, but in spite of this 
verdict of his physicians he gradually recovered ; not only 
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recovered, indeed, but lived for another twenty-four years 
to do much more important work. 

In 1913 he returned to England and settled at Camberley, 
where he remained until his death. In 1917, profoundly 
affected by the war. he took out British naturalization papers 
and resumed the British status in which he had been born. 
In September. 1920. he went to Brussels as expert adviser 
to the Chinese delegation at the Financial and Economic 
Conference, and in 1922 received by Presidential Mandate the 
Order of the C'hia Ho, Second Class. 

His most important works are : — 

1908 (3rd edition 1921). The Trade and Administration of 
China (dedicated to his three Harvard colleagues). 

1909. The Gilds of China. 

1910. International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. i. 
1918. International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vols. ii 

and iii. 

1926-9. Chronicles of the East India Company in China. 
1635-1834, 5 vols. 

1927. In the Days of the Taipinys (an historical retrospect 
given by him to the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.. 
U.S.A.).' 

Morse also wrote many articles in magazines and papers, 
and some pamphlets, the most notable being " A Short-lived 
Republic"’ (already referred to); "Currency in China” 
(in the Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society) ; ” Extraterritoriality in China ” (Journal 
of Central Asian Society, 1923) ; " Concessions and Settle- 
ments in China ” (Nineteenth Century cC After, July, 1928). 
In June, 1913, he delivered an address before the Western 
Reserve University on ” The Repayment by the West of 
its debt to the East This brilliant paper reveals him at 
his best — in the depth and scope of his know-ledge and his 
power of literary expression. 

At one time and another he served in various extra-official 
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capacities of which two are worthy of note. He was several 
times Secretary, and from 1904-7 he was Vice-President of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Just 
before his final departure from Shanghai he was President 
of the American Association of China. After his retirement 
he took an active part as a member of the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London, and was also on the com- 
mittee of the China Association. 

He had many Chinese honours. He was given the degree 
of Doctor of Laws bv the Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1913 : and in 1924 his own university, 
Harvard, conferred on him the same honour. 

At the end of 1933 his health failed rapidly and he died 
of heart exhaustion on 13th February, 1934. A man of 
kindly disposition and winning personality, he left behind 
him many who held him in great affection. Modest and 
retiring he did nothing to advertise his achievements. But 
his remarkable series of works, the triumph of character, 
genius, and industry over difficulties, will live and speak 
for him ; and we may well believe that Canada, the country 
of his birth, together with America, China, and England, the 
countries of his adoption, will all hold his memory in honour. 
6 C. A. V. Bowra. 


Guy le Strange 

Born at Hunstanton in 1854, Guv le Strange was one of 
our most distinguished members, and also one of the oldest, 
his connexion with the Society having been unbroken since 
1880, when he was elected during the second presidency of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, till his death last year, on 24th Decem- 
ber, at Cambridge. Between 1880 and 1912. he contributed 
to the Journal many valuable articles, chiefly on Muslim 
geography, and his Description of the province of Ears, 
translated from the Fdrsndma of Ibn al-Balkhf, was published 
in 1912, in the Asiatic Society Series of Monographs. 
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Le Strange passed a good deal of his life abroad, first at 
Paris, where he lived for a time with his mother after leaving 
school, and then at Florence. In Paris he came under the 
influence of Julius Mohl, well-known as editor and translator 
of the Shdhncnna, who inspired him with enthusiasm for 
Persia and Persian literature : and attended the lectures of 
Stanislas Guvard on Arabic. His initiation in Orientalism 
was followed bv a visit to Persia. He spent three years 
(1877-80) in making himself familiar with the country 
and its people, and mastering the language. The immediate 
result was an inviting little book, in which W. H. D. Haggard 
collaborated — the text, with translation, vocabulary, and 
notes, of a modern Persian play, the Yazir of Lankurdn. 
As always, he writes with natural ease and force, and the 
notes are not without characteristic touches of racy humour, 
e.g. on the word famish : " there is no name in English for 
a servant who is at the same time ' housemaid " and 
‘executioner’." After this excursion into the lighter side 
of Persian life. Le Strange settled down to work on his 
favourite subject. To his original and eminently practical 
mind it soon became clear that " if Moslem history is ever 
to be made interesting, and indeed to be rightly understood, 
the historical geography of the nearer East during the Middle 
Ages must be thoroughly worked out ". The extent, value, 
and interest of his contribution to a complete survey of the 
immense field earned for him a European reputation, and 
are so evident that his own estimate of it as " a first attempt " 
must appear excessively modest. 

Large gaps, of course, remain for future research, and the 
author does not profess to give full details of all the ground 
he has covered : but within these limits no one taking a 
broad view of his work can foil to admire either the soliditv 
of its learning or the sagacity of its conclusions or the 
literary skill shown in its composition. Only three books 
indispensable to students of Islam need be mentioned here : 
Palestine under the Moslems (1890), Baghdad during the 
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Abbasid Caliphate (1900), and The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (1905). 

Le Strange had long been troubled with weak sight, and 
from 1912 forward he was on the verge of total blindness. 
Nevertheless, he continued to read and write under difficulties 
which most men would have found insuperable. His 
Cambridge friends could be pretty sure of meeting him any 
morning in the University Library and being entertained 
with some pungent sally or lively conversation. He busied 
himself with Spanish and published translations from that 
language— Gonsalez de Clavijo's Embassy to Tamerlane and 
the Relacioncs of Don Juan of Persia ; also a selection of 
ballads. With his old friend and colleague, E. G. Browne, 
who was the main cause of his settling in Cambridge, he took 
an active part in the affairs of the Gibb Memorial Trust, 
and its publications include several volumes edited by him. 
If, in editing and translating, he sometimes paid more atten- 
tion to matter than to form and committed faults which an 
exact philologist might have escaped, these were only the 
small defects of great qualities. All who knew him will 
endorse the tribute in The Times obituary notice from one 
of those who knew him best : " He was the kindest and 
most generous of men ; he loved young folk as well as his 
peers, and he was never without a gratuitous pupil, old or 
young, in Persian. Arabic, or Spanish." It may be added 
that when his sight failed, he offered many rare books in 
his library to friends, at absurdly low prices fixed by himself. 
The present writer acquired a sumptuously bound copy of 
rurner-Macan's Shahnama, which bears the inscription, 
G. le Strange. Jan. 1875. Paris." That date marks the 
beginning of sixty years' work carried on with tireless energy 
and indomitable courage. 


R. A. Nicholson. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Sir Anthony Sherley 

On 12tli October, 1933, Sir Denison Boss, Director of the 
School of Oriental Studies of the University of London, gave 
a lecture at the rooms of the Society on ‘ ' Sir Anthony Sherlev 
and his Persian Adventure 

It was at Wiston, in Sussex, that the three Sherley 
brothers, Thomas, Anthony, and Bobert, were born and grew 
up. They were the sons of old Sir Thomas Sherley, who spent 
most of his life in trouble and some of it in jail. I am mainly 
concerned with the second son, Anthony, who was born in 
1505, and who had many adventures in the low countries 
before his journey to Persia. 

It was, in the first instance, a matter of pure accident. 
Anthony had been sent by the Earl of Essex, who was his 
cousin bv marriage, to help Don Cesare d'Este, of Ferrara, 
against the Pope, who laid claim to the Principality. He 
travelled overland with a party of men and Bobert. but on 
reaching Venice they learned that the Duke had submitted 
to the Pope and that consequently their services would not be 
required. Anthony thereupon reported to the Earl of Essex 
what had happened, but the latter was not willing that he 
should come back to England " and turn such voice as was 
raised at his going to nothing, and proposed to him (after 
a small relation which Anthony made to him from Venice) to 
voyage to Persia, grounding it up on two points : first, to 
endeavour to prevail upon the King of Persia to unite with the 
Christian Princes against the Turks ; second to establish 
a commercial intercourse between England and the East 
One object was. as it were, pious, and the other mercenary. 
Anthony's interest in Persia, had no doubt been aroused by 
intercourse with Persians he met in Venice. 

Before following the party to Persia I would like to explain 
as briefly as possible the political situation in that country. 
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The rise of the Safavi dynasty had led to the revival of the 
glories of Persia, such as she had not known since pre-Islamic 
days, and, under the Great Shah Isma‘11, she again became a 
nation and her borders became co-extensive with those of the 
great Sasanians. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, the Turks began to invade Northern Persia and by 
the time Shah ‘Abbas came to the throne in 1587 she had been 
deprived of most of Armenia and Georgia and of many 
important towns like Ardebil and Tabriz. It was. no doubt, 
the urgent desire of Shah ‘Abbas, on his accession to the 
throne, to recover this lost territory, but. as Persia had just 
emerged from a period of anarchy, he had felt he could not 
yet cope with the Turks, whilst the Turks on their side were 
very anxious to make peace because, at this juncture, the 
Emperor Rudolph II was attacking them in Hungary, and 
the Turks were never able to wage war successfully in both 
quarters at once. In 1590, therefore, peace had been concluded 
with the Turks, by which each side retained what it held, that 
is to say, the Turks held a good deal of what was naturally 
Persian territory. 

From 1590 to 1598 ‘Abbas, relieved from the pressure of the 
< ittomans, devoted his attention to the consolidation of what 
remained of his kingdom, and to warding off the invasions of 
the Uzbegs into Khurasan. Not until April, 1598, was he able 
to crush his elusive enemy. It was on his return from this 
victorious campaign in December, 1598, that he met in 
Qazvln Anthony and Robert Sherley, whom we left in Venice. 
The Sherleys and their party had travelled by sea to Antioch, 
by way of Aleppo down the Euphrates to Baghdad, and from 
Baghdad into Persia via Qasr-i-Shlrin and Kirmanshah. 

George Manwaring, one of the party, makes an interesting 
allusion to coffee, which was then unknown in England. He 
says : " they have a certain kind of drink which they call 
coffee, it is made of an Italian seed : they drink it 
extreme hot ; it is nothing toothsome, nor hath anv good 
smell, but is very wholesome.’' 
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On the night following the Shah's arrival the Sherleys were 
invited by His Majesty to a banquet. Shah ‘Abbas was 
evidently much pleased with his new visitors on purely 
personal grounds ; for they had no credentials of any kind. 
We are told incidentally that the party included a cannon 
founder, and that Anthony showed the Shah a book on 
Fortification in which he was much interested. We are also 
told that the Sherleys gave great impetus to warlike affairs in 
Persia and instructed the Persians in the use of artillery 
and of infantry. The statement is interesting but I have not 
been able to trace any genuine account of their having 
introduced artillery. Pietro della Valle, in a letter from 
Persia dated May, 1619, tells us that there were four divisions 
of soldiery in Persia : " the Fuzileers, the King's slaves, the 
Kizilbashis, and the Curchis. The Fuzileers are a modern 
institution at the recommendation of Sir Anthony Sherley. 
an Englishman.” During the stay of the party in Qazvln 
Anthony had been created a Mirza of the Persian kingdom, 
and Shah ’Abbas always spoke to him as Mirza Antonio. 

They accompanied the Shah to Ispahan, which they reached 
in January, 1599. Here the Shah talked with Anthony almost 
daily, and a very full account is given by Anthony himself 
of the arguments he employed in persuading ‘Abbas to send 
an embassy to the Christian princes, of the willing ear ‘Abbas 
lent to his words, and of the viziers who agreed with him, 
and of those who were bitterly opposed. This commission 
Anthony, no doubt, designed for himself, but he made no 
allusion to the fact. The unfriendly viziers, however, saw 
through this scheme, and said that the proposal was the 
artful device of a needy adventurer — a charge which was 
extraordinarily near the truth. 

The account written by Anthony himself of his stay in 
Persia and known as his Relation was published in 1613, 
and has never since been republished, although it was 
summarized by Purchas. According to this account Anthony 
derived all his historical information from Shah ‘Abbas 
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himself, and though it is quite likely that a man so deeply 
interested in politics as Anthony undoubtedly was would 
have sought information on all hands, we may presume that 
his historical matter was derived in the main from the Grand 
Sophi himself, and that it represents the history of the period 
as the chief protagonist felt it should be told. In many cases 
his names and facts are in great disorder. 

After much discussion the Shah finally arranged to send 
Sherley in the Embassy to Christendom. 

As soon as this had been decided, a feast was held in 
a great garden of more than two miles' compass, which lasted 
thirty days continuously. It was during this feast that the 
Augustinian Friar Nicholas, who was returning from India 
to Rome, begged to be one of the party proceeding overland 
to Europe. Time will not permit me to tell the story of the 
disagreements which arose between this Portuguese friar 
and Anthony. Anthony himself suggested that he should 
be accompanied by a Persian colleague with almost equal 
status to himself, and an officer of the Shah's bodyguard 
named Husayn ‘All Beg was chosen, who turned out to be a 
second thorn in the flesh to Anthony on his mission. 

The party left Ispahan at the end of April. 1599, Robert 
Sherley being left behind as a hostage. I can only give a brief 
outline of Anthony's subsequent adventures, the full account 
is given in my book. 1 They travelled by Russia in order to 
avoid passing through the Ottoman Empire, via Gilan, the 
Caspian, Astrakhan, the Volga, and Nijni-Novgorod. arriving 
at Moscow six months after their departure from Ispahan. 
Anthony had great trouble with Friar Nicholas and according 
to one writer attempted, on one occasion, to drown him in 
the Volga ! Anthony himself was badly treated and, while 
in Moscow, was apparently kept more or less a prisoner bv 
Boris Gudonov, However, a formal inquiry (in the course 
of which Anthony boxed the Friar's ears) resulted in Anthonv 


1 Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure, Routledge, 1933. 
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being better treated, while the Friar was imprisoned and 
eventually put to death. 

The party then proceeded to Archangel, and after a stormy 
voyage in the North Sea put into Stade in the estuary of the 
Elbe, whence they proceeded to Emden on the Weser. which 
thev reached some time in August and where they were 
lavishlv entertained by the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse- 
Cassel. The embassy then passed on and arrived at Prague 
on 11th October, where they had a great welcome and were 
granted an audience by the Emperor Rudolph II. They 
eventually left Prague on 5th February. 1601, on their way to 
Rome. Throughout the journey from Ispahan Anthony and 
the Persian Ambassador had disputed as to their precedence, 
and at Siena a fresh quarrel arose, as a result of which they 
were granted separate audiences by the Pope, Clement VIII. 

Anthony, however, abandoned the embassy and for reasons 
which are somewhat obscure, fled to Venice at the end of July. 
In Venice he became involved in intrigues against his Sovereign 
and was ultimately arrested and imprisoned on 24th March. 
1603, to be released on 11th May, after the accession of 
James I. Anthony was now without employment. He stayed 
in Venice for several months, during which time he did 
his best to restore himself to favour in England by reporting 
Jesuit plots against the English throne, but he never returned 
to his own country. At the end of the year, for reasons 
unknown, he was ordered to leave the Venetian State on pain 
of death. 

In 1604 Anthony was in Ferrara, and later in Messina, 
living as a pensioner of the King of Spain. In June, 1605. he 
was invited by Rudolph II to go to Prague, and in the 
autumn of that year was employed by the Emperor on a 
mission to Morocco, with the object of upholding the Sa'dian 
Sharif against his brothers and of driving the Turks out of 
Algiers and Tunis. He was obliged, on account of a terrific 
storm, to disembark at Alicante and travelled through Spain 
via Madrid to Cadiz, whence he sailed. But he then met with 
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an even greater storm, and eventually arrived in Saffi on 2nd 
October. He apparently spent nine months in Morocco . 
during which time he accomplished very little bevond gaining 
a somewhat doubtful reputation on account of his luxurious 
way of living and lavish hospitality. Anthony next proceeded 
to Lisbon, which he reached in September. 1606. in order to 
collect the repayment of two Portuguese prisoners whom he 
had ransomed in Marrakesh. These ungrateful gentlemen, 
however, not only refused to pay, but, as Anthonv wrote : 
" persecute me as much as they dare and can. with all the vile 
usage that can be devised.” Anthony thereupon crossed into 
Spain to lay his complaint before Philip III, and apparently 
so ingratiated himself with the King that in March, 1607, he 
was made General of the Mediterranean Seas, and left for 
Naples to take up his duties in May of that year, leaving 
behind, as was his custom, innumerable debts. 

Needless to say, Anthonv was no more successful as an 
Admiral than as an Ambassador, and in 1610 he was deprived 
of his commission. From this date till his death, in or about 
1636, he remained a pensioner of the King of Spain, and was 
continually involved in one wild scheme after the other. 
In 1611 his brother Robert visited Spain in the role of Persian 
Ambassador and Anthony, disliking his brother's negotiations 
with England, was party to a shameful plot to prevent his 
leaving Spain. The plot failed, however, and Robert left in June, 
taking with him, incidentally, the manuscript of Anthony's 
Relation. In 1617 Robert again came to Spain as Persian 
Ambassador, and stayed for five years. Anthony at this 
time was very poor, since most of his small pension was 
appropriated in order to go towards the paying of his debts, 
but he had apparently not given up hope of one day being 
employed in one or other of his schemes. He was on bad 
terms with his brother, to whom he must have been a great 
embarrassment. There are two political treatises in Spanish 
written by him, one in 1622 and the other in 1625. which go 
to show that he must have taken great pains in order to 
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ingratiate himself with the State. The last reference to him 
we know of states briefly that in 1636 he was living in Spain 
in the seclusion of private life : he was at this time 71, and 
it is probable that the career of this remarkable man was 
brought to a close soon after that date. 

1 . 


The Houston Flights over Mount Everest 

On 8th March, 1934, Colonel Stewart Blacker gave a lecture 
before the Society on the Flights over Mount Everest 
and the surrounding massifs carried out by the Houston- 
Everest Expedition. 

The technical difficulties, which had to be overcome to 
enable a pilot and an observer with cameras to function 
efficiently at 33,000 feet above mean sea-level, were vast and 
various : the observer must be entirely enclosed and both 
must be suitably warmed to protect them against the terrible 
cold and provided with heated oxygen sets to counteract the 
rarified atmosphere, while the whole photographic outfit had 
also to be warmed specially in order to keep the parts from 
being sealed up with ice. For celluloid film, if frozen, becomes 
brittle and flies to pieces when bent. Even the spare magazines 
for the cameras had to be electrically heated. Unless the 
oxygen sets were warmed, the gas would freeze solid in the 
tiny supply orifices and the crew would lose consciousness in a 
few seconds. To produce these heating arrangements a dynamo 
was necessary and it had to be driven by a gearing from the 
engine as the usual windmill method was impossible at those 
altitudes. Battery accumulators, too. have a way of giving no 
current in great cold, so special arrangements had to be made 
to warm them also. To heat the thick clothes of the crews, 
the current had to go through two heated suits, two pairs 
of boots and gloves, and even through both pairs of goggles. 

At first sight this height of 33,000 feet would seem to afford 
a fair margin above the summit. Closer investigation indicated 
that, to combat certain likely conditions of the atmosphere 
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round the peaks, it would he imperative to allow another 

2.000 feet. These adverse conditions might prevail owing to 
temporarily thin and tenuous air and the powerful overfall 
or downdraft of wind on the leeward side of the summit. 

After the careful packing up. the journey, and subsequent 
unpacking and assembling of the multitudinous machines 
and parts, the first misfortune was sustained at Allahabad. 
A sudden storm arose during the night and wind travelling 
at 80 m.p.h. tore down trees and buildings and plunged the citv 
in darkness. We found that the graceful aeroplane had been 
lifted bodily high into the air. despite its thick mooring ropes 
and huge concrete mooring blocks, and returned to the earth 
a crumpled wreck. All the difficulties of preparation, how- 
ever. were overcome thanks to the generosity of Lady 
Houston. 

At the first trial flight at 33.000 feet the heating in some 
of the suits was found to be too great. This was due to the 
fact that the upper air at Karachi is some 20 degrees centigrade 
warmer than in England during the previous month, which 
was contrary to expectation. A meteorological bureau was 
arranged to give us two reports daily, the information from 
Purnea and Darjeeling was collated at Calcutta and the results 
were efficient and accurate. It was noticed with a certain 
amount of alarm that the wind velocities at a height of about 

25.000 feet were of the nature of some 70 m.p.h. 

When all was ready even to an advance landing ground in 
case of accidents, we had to wait on the weather. If the wind 
speed seemed promising, the mountains would be covered with 
cloud — a circumstance naturally fatal to photography. We 
could not even afford to have the valleys in the southern slopes 
of the mountain cloud-filled, because this would cause a gap 
in the continuity of the all-important strip of air-survey 
photographs, which were the essence of the expedition’s work. 
As the cloud caps melt away and the tops begin to stand out 
clearly, the wind speed invariably seems to rise. Everv 
morning one of the " Moths " went up to a few thousand feet. 
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At this height the three great mountains, Kinchinjunga, 
Everest, and Makalu were always clearly visible and it could 
be seen to what extent they were free of cloud. 

One memorable Friday and Saturday it was noticed that, 
though the wind reports still gave high figures, the velocities 
were diminishing. On Sunday the speeds had lessened con- 
siderably. We could scarcely sleep for anxiety The evening 
telegram foretold a still further drop. Would it be borne 
out in the morning ? Would the clouds have gathered or 
would the winds begin to increase again ? We decided that 
we must take the risk of flying in a much higher wind than 
we had originally contemplated and just watch the fuel 
consumption very carefully. 

Then came Monday and the astrologers declared it to be 
an auspicious day. The " Moth” reported the mountain to 
be crystal clear. The wind was only 57 m.p.h. at our flying 
height. So the long waited for moment had come and we 
were up. I found myself in an ecstaey : it was like going 

over the top When I came to myself I busied myself 
with the voltmeter, the heating arrangements, and all the 
other necessary gadgets for enabling us to carry out our 
objective. 

Now there was leisure to look about. In front was the 
Mahabharat Range, flanking the frontier of Nepal. Behind 
was our supporting aeroplane, seemingly motionless against 
the blue. Suddenly, 80 miles to the east we saw a tiny, snowy 
crest above the purple horizon : Kinchinjunga with her cloud 
veil flowing from her crest. A moment later Everest herself, 
flanked by the snowy pyramid of Makalu. I worked hard 
with slide, shutter, and exposure lever to record their beauties. 
Meanwhile the big vertical camera was working steadily by 
itself. Soon other more distant peaks peeped over the shoulder 
of Everest. By some trick of vision they seemed even higher 
than the great mountain itself. 

Then we were flying above and along the crest of the 
Chamlang Ridge, which runs almost up to the mountain 

JRAS. APRIL 1934 . 29 
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from the south, and the altimeter registered 32,000 feet. 
But as we passed over the end of the ridge I felt the aeroplane 
sink rapidly beneath my feet. We had lost a good many 
hundred feet in a few seconds. Happily our good engine 
made up for the loss. Towering before us were LhStse and 
unconquered Everest, so immense in front of us that 
it seemed that we could scareelv clear the summit. Up 
and on we went and then the amazing, immaculate crest 
flashed past below us. I looked through the open floor and 
saw what no man had seen since time began. I was spellbound 
till another great overfall of winds seized the machine, which 
swooped down 1,500 or 2,000 feet in a second or two. The 
pilot turned her at once into the wind and for some time we 
battled against the icy blast and the downfall combined till 
we gradually made height again and returned to our course. 

As we came over the topmost peak we passed through 
the famous plume, that awesome, miles-long white streamer 
which men see and marvel at 200 miles away. Huge flakes 
of ice rattled round the cockpit with such force as to break 
one of its windows. The pilot turned our machine in big 
curves so that I could take a rapid succession of oblique 
pictures of those stupendous ice-cliffs. Then we came over 
the white pyramid of Makalu, which is joined to Everest 
by that grim knife-edge. 

One or two more turns and we were forced to turn back, 
since we dared not burn too much fuel on the outward journey. 
Our minds were still amazed by the vision we had looked on 
when we landed at Lalbalu, where our joy at our wonderful 
good fortune was marred by a piece of bad luck. It was 
found that dust and haze had obscured the lower hills and 
that, instead of the complete and perfect overlapping strips 
which our vertical camera should have produced, the results 
were scrappy and disjointed. However, thirty-five of the 
oblique pictures had turned out admirably. One showed the 
very crest itself a few hundred feet away as we swooped down 
over it. But we felt that it was imperative at all risks to make 
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another attempt to secure that which was waited for by the 
scientific world. 

This second attempt, albeit in the face of a 110 m.p.h. wind, 
found the fates propitious, as the wind stream, though terrific, 
was steady. The machine circled serenely and I photographed 
incessantly, striving to remember the gaps of the first flight 
and make them good. 

When we returned the second time we spent an anxious 
hour while the films and photographs were developed and 
then we found that the cameras were victorious and Mount 
Everest had capitulated to the assaults of science and 
ingenuity. 


Notices 

THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 

We have to record, with regret, that the well-known journal 
of Oriental research, the Indian Antiquary, has ceased publica- 
tion with effect from December last. 

The Indian Antiquary was started in January, 1872, as a 
monthly journal of Oriental research of comprehensive scope 
by the late Dr. J. Burgess at his own risk. Under his able 
editorship and helped by contributions from a brilliant band of 
Oriental scholars, among whom may be mentioned G. Bidder, 
J. F. Fleet, E. Hultzsch, F. Kielhorn, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Bhagavanlal Indraji, Sir G. A. Grierson, Sir A. Cunningham, 
J. Muir, A. F. R. Hoernle. Sir H. Yule, and J. W. McCrindle, 
it rapidly became the premier research journal in India. 
Owing to failing eyesight, Dr. Burgess had to give up the 
work, and in 1885 it was taken over by Dr. J. F. Fleet and 
Sir R. C. (then Captain R. C.) Temple, Bt. On the retire- 
ment of Dr. Fleet in 1892, Sir R. C. Temple carried on the 
journal as sole proprietor and editor until 1924, when he 
formed a company (the Indian Antiquary, Ltd.) and entered 
into an agreement with the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
by which the latter assumed responsibility for the journal 
on certain terms. 
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From 1911 onwards Sir R. Temple was assisted by joint 
editors, namely, Professor D. R. Bhandarkar (1911-1922 
and 1928-1933), Mr. S. M. Edwardes (1923-6), Professor 
S. K. Aiyangar (1923-1933), and Mr. C. E. A. \Y. Oldham 
(1927-1933), who took the place of Sir R. Temple when the 
latter died in March, 1931. 

Sir R. C. Temple had been associated with the journal 
for fifty-two years, for forty-six of which, as proprietor and 
chief editor, he devoted himself (and his purse) whole- 
heartedly and untiringly to its interests. 

The sixty-two volumes of the Indian Antiquary are a store- 
house of important research work in all branches of Oriental 
study, more especially in the subjects of epigraphy, 
archaeology, numismatics, history and historical geography, 
folklore, and comparative religion, the papers having been 
contributed by many of the most eminent authorities in 
these subjects. Particular mention should be made of the 
invaluable epigraphical material published by it for many 
years, from the pens of the greatest Oriental epigraphists 
(among those named above), which may be said to have laid 
a solid foundation for the systematic and scientific repro- 
duction of these precious records on stone and copper. 

For several years it was almost the sole medium in India 
for the publication of these epigraphs, till in 1888 the Govern- 
ment of India resolved to reproduce the inscriptions under 
their own official agency. 

In 1892 an agreement was made under which the Govern- 
ment journal, Epigraphia Indica, was published on the basis 
established by the Indian Antiquary as an official quarterly 
supplement to that journal. This arrangement lasted until 
1920, since when the Epigraphia Indica has been published 
separately under the editorship of the Government 
Epigraphist, subordinate to the Imperial Archaeological 
Department. The withdrawal of this epigraphical matter 
was a serious blow to the journal. 

In addition to this loss, the changed conditions in India, 
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combined with the foundation of other journals devoted to 
the same or similar subjects, a large number of which have 
been started in different Provinces and States during the 
last two decades, had been steadily weakening the financial 
position of the journal. 

The economic depression and the necessity for retrenchment 
imposed upon institutions and individuals involved further 
falling olf in subscriptions, and the outlook became so 
unfavourable that in 1932 the R.A. Institute decided to 
terminate the agreement under which it had financial 
responsibility. In order to work off all matter accepted for 
print, this responsibility was undertaken by Mr. Oldham 
for one year longer (1933), when the Company was regretfully 
compelled to close down publication of the journal. 

A leaflet regarding the volumes still available is inserted in 
this issue. 


Attention is drawn to Rule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the Library for the purposes other than review : 
“ In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months.” Members desiring the use of books for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The annual List of Members will be published in the 
Journal for July. Members who wish to make any alterations 
in name, style, or address, must send the fully-corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal are fonvarded to 
subscribers about 11th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
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be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but, at any rate, 
by the end of the quarter concerned. Should such notice 
not be received by the Secretary within six months of the 
first day of the quarter for which the volume has been issued, 
the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot be 
replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and in the number of plates. 
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HTHE support of all who are interested in the establishment of the 
correct text of the Bible is invoked by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, who have the opportunity of purchasing for the National 
Collection, the famous manuscript known as the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Written in the fourth century after Christ this is one of two oldest 
MSS. of the text of the old and New Testaments, the other being in 
the Vatican. Apart from its historic interest, it is one of the most 
wonderful monuments of the art of writing that have come down 
to us. 

In the eyes of all competent judges, the genuineness of this MS. 
is beyond suspicion, and the doubt which has been suggested as to 
the title of the vendors is also without foundation. The price agreed 
upon is less than half what was originally asked and less than that paid 
for a single Renaissance picture. 

It is unnecessary to point out the desirability of acquiring this 
MS. which is now on view at the British Museum. Pictorial Cards 
(2d. each), full size facsimiles of an opening (is. each), and a descriptive 
pamphlet with three illustrations (6d. each) can be obtained from the 
Museum. 

The Trustees appeal to the generosity of the Public and will welcome 
and duly acknowledge any contributions, however small, which should 
be sent as soon as possible to The Director, British Museum, London, 
W.C. i. 

A convenient form to accompany any donation is printed below. 
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1934- 

To the Director , British Museum, London, W.C. I. 

To the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 2 14 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

(Cross out whichever of these addresses is not used ) 

I enclose the sum of. towards the purchase for the 

British Museum of the Sinai Bible Manuscript. 
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Signature and title. 

(in block letters) 

Address. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VII : Government and Social 
Conditions. 

B. Documents (4, Travel and animals ; 5, Objects 
and presents ; 6, Burial and mourning and other 
ceremonial ; 7, Medicine ; 8, Law ; 9, Writing 
and letters). 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

(Continued from p. 282.) 

4. Travel and Animals 
(a) Travel 

49. M.I. i, 30 (wood, c. 10 X 2-5 cm., broken away at r. ; 
11. 2 recto + 3 verso, of neat, cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] [>@ ] | : | Sa . cu . pho . na . gcu .... [A 2] khal . 
bon . bu . rgyab . cha . sga . dan . cha[s] . . . [B 1] gcig | 
myi . gsum . gyi . zla . ba . gci . . . [B 2] do . htshal . bahi . 
than . du . brtsis . te . phye . khal . pbye ... [B 3] hi . su . 
gnis . la | pho . nar . mcki . ba | b . . . . 

“ Sa-cu envoy . . . load, ass with back saddle . . . one. 
For three men, reckoning at the rate of two . . . required for 
one month . . . flour, twenty-two loads, [less] one-half ; 
going as envoys ...” 

For another despatch to the Sa-cu region (Kva-cu), with 
orders as to rations en route, see supra, 1927, pp. 819-20. 

50. M. Tagh. b. i, 002 (wood, c. 39 x 1 X 1-5 cm., nearly 
complete ; 11. 1 (A), large hand + 1 (B) somewhat smaller 
-f 1 (C), large at 1., smaller at r. -f (D) 1 at 1., large, + 2 at r., 
smaller, of squarish dbu-can script). 

JRAS. JULY 1934. 


30 
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[A] | ; | nas . khal : bdun . [bcu] . rtsa : Ina . dan . dar : 
vug : ston . rnul : sran : dgu : brgya . dan . gser : sran : drug : 
brgya : ma[r] . . . 

[C] [dan ?] : | g[nand ?] gyi . [men] [tog ?] . dan . pyin . 

dan . [ smaller hand ] | : | las : kyi . [thab]s | na : rtse : 

rje : hog : dpon : du : lastsald : de : yi | ge . zahs 1 : hstsald ( 
to : Rian . Klivi : tsa : nan : rje : pho : Stagu : gahssa : gran : 
mkhan : nan . [d]u | . . . 

[B] . . . [Khrom ?] bzer . . n . ma : [brid ?] . [rus . ni] : 

Schu : mye 2 Schu : sa 3 mkhan . ni . Brgyal : bzigs . myi . 
ni . [Na . sle]bs : rus . ni : Hgra : had (bar ?) . rad . mkhan . 
ni . Lah . skyes 4 . myin . ni : Mad . don . rtse | rus . ni . 

Hbre 5 . mkhan : ni : . . . [ above had . rad . mkhan] gran : 

dar : [dod] 

[D] . . . [sum ??] : glan . ['A ?] . — o . [ltsa ??] . do : 

mnen . Sregs : Rhu : lu : stan j Dar : Legs : la : hpan | tha : 

bzi ■' [gyab ?] • [Gsahi ?] . glan . ba : mal : [hpan . Ph]o . 
rma | sa : rig | Rma : [lod :] ’Ah : Lnag : lnag : r (rma ?) . . . 
[Above line ] ^ | : | khy[i] . h[i] . l[o] . la ] Bzaii . [Ho]r . 
gyi : sde : Dbyen . Legs . [khen 6 ] . Sin . san . [la] . man : du : 
stsakl : pa : hi : tshe : gsan . man (dan ? rinan ?) . dgor . 
dan . rtshe (??) . dgor 7 

[A] Barley, loads seventy -five ; and silk, rolls one 
thousand ; silver, ounces nine hundred ; gold, ounces six 
hundred ; oil . . . 

[C] . . . and . . . and medicinal flowers (?) and felt. As 
regards arrangement of work : being sent to the chief, as 
hog-dpon, copper letters were sent ; Rian Byi-tsa, among 
the accountants of the Interior Minister at the residence of 
Sta-gu-gans . . . 

[B] . . . [Khrom ?] bzer . . . ma-brid . . . Race, Schu ; 
name Schu (?) ; guide, Brgyal-bzigs ; man (or read : myih 


■ 2 Or myi. 3 Below ljne . 

4 » below hne. s Hbw ( s khon ? 

7 dgor below hne, under the previous dgor. 
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“name”!) Na-slebs ; race, Hgra-har. Caravan-leader Lan- 
skyes ; name Mad Don-rtse ; race, Hbre ; master . . . 

[D] . . . sum ; glan . . . Do-mnen, Sregs Khu-lu-stan ; 
banner-bearer ( dar \), Legs-Ia-hpan ; quartermaster (iha- 
bzi ?) . . . ; bedding-man, Pbo-rma ; guide, Rma-lod, ’An 
Lnag-lnag. . . . 

Dog year : on the occasion of Dbyen Legs-khoh(?) sending 
in quantity to Sih-san, secret private property and . . . 
property ...” 

The account of the large caravan, conveying barley, silk, 
silver, gold, oil, flowers, felt, etc., is unfortunately in part 
imperfect or illegible : the order of the sides A, C, B, D is, 
however, evident. The caravan officials include a leader 
( rad-mMan ), a banner-bearer (dar), a quartermaster (? tha- 
bzi, recurs in M.T. a. iii, 008), a bedding-man (mal-hphan), 
a guide (sa-rig and sa-mlhan), and others. The gran-mkhan 
( — gran-mkhan “ accountant ” ?) may not have been of the 
company. On hog-dpon and naii-rje-po see supra. Schu, Hgra- 
had (?), and Hbre seem to be unknown. On Sta-gu gahs, Sih- 
san, and the “ Good Hor ” regiment see supra. The district 
Sreg(s) is mentioned in M.I. xxi, 8 and in a Bkah-hgyur 
colophon (Beckh, p. 84). 

51. M. Tagk. a. iv, 0065 (wood, c. 18-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete, a rather rough piece, with a knot hole, not planed ; 
hole for string at 1. and r. ; 11. 1 recto -f 1 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A] ^ [| sol . bor . bahi . pho . tshes . brgyad . gyi . ni . 
ma . spam 1 na . hphar . ma . mcis 2 [B] Stag . ri . [khra] . 
bor . mchis . ma . thag . du . bsgyald . pa . lags 2 

“ Missive arrived on the eighth of the male (pho) intercalary 
month, a fine day. On arriving at Stag-ri Khra-bo have 
immediately escorted it.” 

On hphar-ma, “ missive ” (1928, p. 581), see supra. Bsgyald 
seems to be intended for bshjald (1930, p. 83). The sense of 
pho “ male ” is obscure (error for no ?). 

1 phyam ? phyo ? 2 s below line. 
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52. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0012 (wood, c. 9-5 x 2-2-5 cm. 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ | : j Itaii : sog[s] [2] gyi : rgyags . Ion | 

“ Baleman’s profusions arrived (loti — Ion ?).” How the 
“ baleman ” (1930, p. 90) or “bale-attendant” ( Itaii-rogs ) 
diSered from the sgyehu-ga “ bagman’” (1928, p. 569) is not 
apparent : perhaps the Itaii-sogs -was only a porter. 

53. M. Tagh. 0177 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at 1. ; 4 lines of notches recto ; 11. 1 recto — 2 verso 
of cursive dbu-can script, faint and abraded). 

[ A ] Sjag . ma . ljgur j [B 1] ri . [zu]g . brgyags | [B 2] 
ltan . rogs . pos . nos 

“ In Hjag-ma-gu : mountain-sickness provisions received 
by baleman.” 

On “ mountain-sickness provisions ” see 1930, p. 94 ; 
on Hjag-ma-gu, ibid., pp. 72, 270. 

54. M. Tagh. b. i, 0055 (wood, c. 17 X 1 cm. ; lower part 
cut away (before inscribing ?) ; 11. 1 recto -j- 1 verso of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ^ | : j cu : rgyad : gyi : ma : pha : [ bu ] . hphon : g-yog : 
la : ne : so (sic) : pa : hi [gap ?) [B] mcis : de : las : [gam 
(gus ?)] : la : dgol : phar : gsol || 

“ A party of eighteen, mother, father, children, master 
and servants, have arrived sick ; if they die therefrom, they 
beg [people] to keep away (?) (or people are respectfully 
( gus-la ) requested to keep away from them).” 

AVhat request is expressed in dgol, for which bgos is a possible 
alternative reading, is not certain. The form dgol should 
come from hgol, “ separate ”, “ stray”, and is given in S. C. 
Das’ dictionary with the meaning “ disperse ”, or keep away ; 
bgos might be connected with hgo, “ infect ”, or hgos, 
“ anoint ”. 

55. M. Tagh. 0582 (wood, c. 10-5 x 2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, faint). 

[1] *6 Im . kag . rkaii . mgyogs [2] sol[d] . [db] 
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“ Petition of Tm-kag, the swift-foot (courier).'’ 

Rkah-mgyogs is given in the dictionaries. The more or less 
synonymous baii-chen (1927, p. 825 ; 1928, p. 569), rih-lugs 
(1927, p. 66, etc.), and hdrul-ba, “ runner ” (1933, p. 391 n.). 
have already been noted. 

56. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0043 (wood, c. 20-20-5 x -75 x -75 cm., 
cut away on one side : some incised lines and notches on one 
side ; 11. 1 + 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . : nas j| Stag : hdus : su : gtad : pahi | r[i] . sky[e]l : 
khram [B] khram : bu : van : Stag : hdus : pa : tsugs : pon : 
la | gtad | do || 

“ Mountain convoy tally of . . . from ... to be delivered at 
Stag-hdus. A small tally has also been consigned to the 
corporal (station-commander) of Stag-hdus.’’ 

On Stag-hdus (1930. p. 263) and tshu<js-[d]pon (ibid., p. 53) 
see supra. 

57. Khad. 032 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. : 1. 1 of squarish dbu-can script). 

|[ r[i] . sky[e]l . pha . tsa : | rtiii . non . [tshun] . [ch]ad . 
bcu . bdun . tsam . rnchis : 

“Mountain convoy parcels : down to (sc. including) the 
rearguard (or supplementary) as many as seven are come.” 

On ri-slcyel (1930, p. 83), pha-tsa and rtiii-non (1933, 
p. 386) see supra. It is possible that each man carried one 
pha-tsa. 

(b) Animals 

58. M.I. iii, 5 (paper, fol. No. 15 in vol., c. 32-5 X 4 cm., 
text complete ; II. 4 of cursive dbu-can script, small and in 
part rubbed and faint). 

[1] ^ || zaii . po la | | Klu . Hbrug . brtsan . 

gi . mchi[d] . gsol . ba | | Lira . dpal . thugs . rtag . tu . 

bde . bar . smon . te . mchid . yige . las . gsol 1 . zin [2] rnchis |j 
thugs . pags . mdzad . de . boh . bu . gyah . gnaii . ba . glo . 
ba . dgah . nas | zal . mthou . nas . gtan . rag . htshal j| boh . 

1 l below line. 
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bu . ni . bdag . kum . baT . lun . ba . cban . du . bgyis . nas . 
skal . d'rinyigs . ci . [3] van . ma . mcbis . bar . stag . Stop . 
stsan . Ia j ston . zla . hbrin . po . tshes . bcu . bzi . la . brdzans . 
sin . me his . j| spvi . zal . mthon . nas . gtan . rag . kyan . 
htshal . gla . lastsogs . pa . van j der . hbul . [4] zih . mchisna || 
dehi , bar . du . thugs . rtag . bsprin . bar . chi . gnan . j. 

Verso : Klu . Hbrug . [bjrtsan . gi . gslo 1 2 

“ To Uncle . . . : letter petition of Klu Hbrug-brtsan, 
I am writing to send my prayers for your lordship's perpetual 
happiness. For having given attention and granted also an 
ass I gladly after seeing you personally beg to send thanks. 
The ass indeed acted as if he had orders to kill me (?) ; and, 
as he had no lucky appearance (?), I sent him on the 
fourteenth of the middle autumn month to Tiger Ston-rtsan. 
Thanking you generally again for the personal interview, 
I am paying the hire, etc., there. In the meanwhile please 
always send me your ideas.” 

“ Petition of Klu Hbrug-brtsan.” 

The sense of the expressions luh (also = “ stiap ” )-ba-chan 
( = can ?)-du-bgyis-nas and skal-rmyigs is not clear ; possibly 
the latter means ” lucky hoof ” ( bskal-rmig ) and not “ lucky 
fancy, appearance ” ( bskal-dmigs ). The curtness of the last 
sentence seems nonchalant. 

59. M.I. viii, 92 (wood, c. 16 x 1-5-2 era., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -j- 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >® J[ ston . boh . sbrum . geig . la . srah . bzi | pho . 
boh . geig . la j [A 2] srah . gsum j dgyehu : thor . geig . la . 
srah . gnis | gla . ni . hphral . zag [B 1] du . th[o]gspa . las j 

nin . re . bre . rein . than . du . dud . krai . las . bkral [B 2] 

te . stsal . to 3 | Rgyah . rtser . ba . boh . mchi . ba . ston . 

gon . ma . dan . hdra ) gla . ni . khla 4 . phjjved] 

For one empty (ston, unloaded) ass, pregnant, four 
srah ; for one male ass, three srah ; for one dgyehu-thor 


1 <1 crossed out ? 

3 stsald . to ? 


- = gsol. 
1 = khal. 
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two srah ; wages, beginning from tbe present day, at the 
rate of one bre per diem, sent to be levied from the smoke 
tax. Ox and ass going to Rgyan-rtse, empty, payment equal 
to the above. Wages, half a load." 

Dgyehu-thor = sgyehu 0 , " bag twist ” or = °tho-re-cig, “ a 
few small bags ” ? Dud~kral is perhaps = house-tax ” ; cf. 
dud-graiis, "number of smokes (= chimneys) Possibly 
the intention is to levy the contribution from the houses 
en route. Rgyait-rtse seems to be a place-name not elsewhere 
mentioned. 

60. M.I. iv, 40 (wood, c. 21 x 2 cm., practicallv com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto -f- 1 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, mostly faint). 

[A 1] || boh . bu 1 . rgyab . skvin . gyi . [gl]an . dan . 

gsum . [ mkha[r]-is . nas . myi . ljgah . zig] ... [A 2] g-yon . 
bs[k]or . te . m[yur] . du . skyel . du . g[t]ah . bar . shan . 
shuns . sin . mchis . [t]e . bdag . [kyah ?] . [A 3] [gr]on (gyon) . 
gcug(gtsug ?) . bzah . dag . dan . ljgrogs . te . mclii | sug . 
rjed . n 2 nan . pa . dag . ran 3 . riios (rdos ?) . sig . par . [B] 
bkah . stsal . bar . ci . gnan . || 

“ Asses with ox substitute in rear (rgyab), three, to be sent 
quickly as convoy, some men from the city boundary ( mkhar - 
ris ) having proved recalcitrant. — this is what I am sending 
greetings for. As I am going in company with very 
expensive (?) people, please send orders for some slight 
commissions to (reach me?) in good time/’ 

G-yon-skor-ba (also in lviii, 005, and M. Tagh. a. ii, 00101) 
“ turn left ” has the sense of " avoid ”, here “ desert ” ; cf. 
g-yon-len, supra, p. 272. In 11. A. 3-4 some readings are obscure, 
e.g. gron ( gyon "dress”?) and rhos {rdos?). Perhaps the 
sug-rjed-han-pa-dag. “ poor hand-notes ”, are money-orders ; 
but the phrase might mean “ minor [holders of] commissions 
(= officials)”, on which sense of sug-rjed, see supra, 1933, 
p. 390. Ran may mean “ in good time 


1 bu below line. 


2 n crossed out. 


3 dgarnn 7 dag . dan ? 
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61. M. Tagli. a. iv, 0018 (wood, c. 16-5 X 2 cm., broken away 
at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto +' 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . n . bzer . gyis | | Khyehu . cun . la | [A 2] 

sprino | [B 1] . . . — o . . | thens . ste | gum . la . thug . pa | 
Gu . [mo] . [nah] 1 hdi ? . rna . mo | [B 2] . . . rjed . byan 2 . 
zun . ba | . rna . mo . sgul 3 . la [ nos . ste | gnis. 

“ By . . . n-bzer sent to Khyehu-cun. Camel, being lamed, 
ended by dying. In Gu-[mo] this (?) female camel . . . 
memorandum obtained. Camel for load (?) received ; two.” 

On [Ho-ton] Gyu-mo, see 1930, pp. 90 sqq. 

62. M. Tagk. c. ii, 0047 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f- 2 verso of rather neat, cursive dbu-can 
script, rather faint). 

[A 1] >9 | : | cibs . rta . rlans . na . mchi . bahi . rno . yah . 
myi . tho[g] ... [A 2] cab . bzan . po . dan . s[bvard . t]e . 
bzag . pa . las . dihi . . . [B 1] bzos 4 . na . glo . rgyas . snih . 
khrag . rlan . gis . gaii . zih . . . [B 2] bgyis . ste . so . Sluns . 
la . bthan . zi[h] . . . 

“ The riding-horse having fallen (?) and being unable to go 
. . . left, supplying a lot of water . . . when he has been treated 
. . . these, his lungs expanded and his heart made full of 
moist blood ... he is to be delivered to the soldier Sluns . . .” 

Rians seems to be an error for ltuh(s) : bzos (or bsos) may be 
for bsos “fed” or “cured”. On Sluns-la-bthan see 1933, 
pp. 385, 544. 

For another case of a riding horse ( inchibs , with attendant 
rmaii-rogs) see 1930, p. 290. 

63. M.I. xxi, 1 a (paper, fol. No. 62 in vol., similar to 
xxi, 2, c. 27 x 8 cm., imperfect at r. ; 11. 7 of scrawled, 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ |[ (blank) Btsan . sum . la . sprin . ho ]| da . Itar ... [2] 
myi . ba . myed . ces . thos . te | rab . tu . dga J| . hdi . Ian . la . 


1 na . iio ? 

3 sgal ? sgral ? 


2 gyah ? 

4 bsos ? bins ? bsus ? bsus ? bthus ? 
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Dpal . bzre 1 . Rbeg . chui'i . la . lug . drug . dan . ra . Ina j 

• • • [3] gcig | gi 2 . rgyab . lug . sgye . bcu . cig . j| phyin . 

rgyu . bal . pho . re . gan . | thud . lu . gu . grod | bu . gcig . 
lha 3 . myu . . . [4] hdir . dblans . zin (sic) . || Man . zigs . las . 

hbru . kugs . kyaii . zer . ma . ku[g . . kv]an . zer . na . 

lug . cig . zes . ham 4 . pa . hdi . ma . thos 3 [5] zer . ba . yah . 

dehi . Ian . la . m[a]rdzohs j; dehi . res . la . ra . lug . hdi . 

mams . rgyab . be — 6 . tu . myi . run . | slad . na . hbru 7 . 

[lu] . . [6] pa . rnams . rtsis . te . bzag . | hdir . phyin . log . 

tu . blah . | zib . tu . ni . Dpal . bzer . chun . las . sprin . dehi . 
res . thogs . . . [7] na . ma . p(h)an [ 

“ Sent to Btsan-sum. Having heard that at present [you] 
are free from . . I am very glad. On this occasion are to 
be (have been ?) received promptly ( myur-du ) here for Dpal- 
bzer Rbeg-chun sheep six, goats five, on back of (or after, 
rgyab) one . . . sheep bags eleven, felt-material ( phyiii-rgyu ) 
wool a full pho-re, coagulated milk (thud) one small lamb- 
paunch (grod). Although said to have got grain from Mah-zigs, 
[I] am saying [I] have not got it ; as to one sheep 5 it is said 
‘ I have not heard of this . . . ; to that no reply has been (or 
should be ?) sent. On this occasion (or In reply thereto, 
dehi-res-la) it is not right to . . . back these goats and sheep ; 
later, after reckoning grain and sheep, they shall be delivered 
(bzag). Here it is taken as error (phyin-log-tu-blaii). Delay in 
replying to that definite communication from Dpal-bzer Chun 
is not good."’ 

On preservation of coagulated milk in a sheep's paunch 
see S. C. Das" dictionary, s.v. grod. 

64. M.I. viii, 3 (wood, c. 20 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script 
blurred). 

[A 1] >§ [ : | bcos . nas | khyi . gstsan . gan . mjiii 8 | rkan . 
phyi . bsko [ khri . go [A 2] darn . khri . rtse | tshogs . cher . 

1 bzer. 2 gri ? 3 For la. 4 Below line. 

5 hos ? ho(a)-l ? 6 bts-g ? 7 hbu ? 8 gdab . hjin (= zin?). 
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bgyi | [plijyug . zan 1 . gyi . mams [ rdzin . du . chab . htshal . 
[B 1] du . myi . gnah . bar j phyug . rdzi . la . yaii . mjal . 
par | bsgo . zin | rdzin . pa [B 2] la . yah . g-yon . bskor || 
bar . zig . nas | bail . pbrugs . dan | pbyug . zan | 

“ . . . ba\dng been arranged, setting a dog-house ( khyi - 
gstsan = khyi-tshaii ?), put the bundle outside. Bed-door 
(khri-[s]go ?) and bed-head are to be made with great care 
(? tshogs-cher). Carnivora of the different kinds (mams) 
not being allowed to drink water in the ponds and the herds- 
men being ordered to join, there should also be avoidance 
( g-yon-bskor ) of the people at the ponds. After an interval 
the young racers (baii-phrugs ? ?) and the carnivora . . .” 

The passage relates apparently to preparations for hunting 
wild animals with young hounds. 

On g-yon-bskor, “turn left’’, sc. "avoid”, see p.272 ; 
on the dog as an object of fancy see ap. Stein, Serindia, 
p. 1087. 

The passages relating to travel cover the cases of official 
messages, private journeyings, the large organized caravan, 
details of payments and hiring of animals and service in 
connection with convoy or escort, the courier and runner, 
the baleman or load-porter, accidents and sickness en route, 
arrangements in regard to provisions, forwarding of corre- 
spondence. The general term for travel is rad (1927, pp. 819- 
20 = skrad ?), whence rad-mkhan, “caravan-leader”, rad- 
gos, “ travelling-clothes ”, rad-pa, “ traveller ” or “ caravan ”. 
In addition to the phrases ( sa-mkhan , “ guide ”, ri-skyel, 
etc.) noted above we may mention lam-htshal (1927, p. 71, 
and Two Medieval Documents, p. 124, 1. 3, lam-gsol ; also in 
M. Tagh. a. i, 0021, c. i, 0062), the real meaning of which 
seems to be “to take leave”. We have found also sa-rig, 
“guide” ( no-mkhan 1927, p. 819), [m]tha[h]-bzi, “four 
ends,” “ quartermaster,” mcd-hphan, “ bed-man,” as well as 
the Itan-sogs, “ porter,” sgyehu-ga, “ baleman,” rkah-mgyogs, 
bah-chen, hdrul-ba, “ courier ” previously recorded. 

1 Corrected from zun. 
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The animals named are ass, camel, horse, sheep, goat, dog : 
the camel appears far less frequently than in the Kharosthi 
documents, perhaps because he is not liked by the Tibetans, 
who substitute the yak. On the sheep as a transport 
animal see 1927, p. 80 : on rta-rogs, rmah-rogs, “ horse- 
attendant,” see supra. 

5. Objects and Presents 

65. C’h. 73, xiii, 8 (paper, Xo. 523, fol. Xo. 53 in vol. xv, 
c. 26'5 x 6'5 cm.). 

[1] || Me . dza . ne . hi . lag . na | dra . bah . gfiis . | drgyal . 
pa . che . cun . bcu | Hel . ke . . . [2] drha . bal . ki . pha . 
tsa . gcig | ra . bal . pha . tsa . gcig . khe . te . re . gcig | 
thag . pa . bzi . | [ me . . . [3] char . | [ symbol ] | | o | | | 

“ In (On ?) the hand of Me-dza-ne nets ( draba . handcuffs l 
of. p. 492), two ; sacks (rkyal-pa). great and small, ten . . . 
parcel ( pha-tsa ) of camel-hair, one ; parcel of goat hair, one ; 
each of one khe-te ; ropes, four . . .” 

The spellings drgyal (= rkyal) and drha (riia) are 
unexampled ; but cf. dblaiis, etc., supra, p. 465. dphrogs. 1927, 
p. 813. The sense of khe-te (probably a measure) is unknown. 

66. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0056 (wood. c. 12 x T5-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, blurred 
and somewhat faint). 

[1] || Khro . la . rton . la . men . thri . yug . [2] gchig j| 

“ To Khro-la-rton, silk, one roll.” 

Men-tri ( D dri. c hdri) is frequently mentioned, e.g. 1930, 
p. 71. 

67. M.I. xv, 0010 (wood, c. 7 X 1-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

|| Bun . lod . la . gdan . gcig 

“ To Bun-lod, one carpet.” 

Similar despatch of gdan in xiv, 47 and 137. 

68. M.I. xxiii, 001 (wood, c. 8 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 of neat, cursive dbu-can script). 
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[1] | : | Po (So ?) . gsen . j [2] gdan . sa | 

“ Po-gsen : divan 

69. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0025 (wood, c. 10 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of squarish dbu-can script). 

[1] | : | Lha . goii . gyi . sin . sug . ma 1 [2] mchi[s] j| | 

“ Lha-gon’s wood [not] come to hand”. 

70. M.I. i, 54 (wood, c. 17-5 x 2-5 cm., complete ; 11. 2 of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] | : | rkyah . lvo (wo ?) . gnah . ba . can . lha | rkyah . 

phugi 2 . ko . ba . gcig jj [B] rkyah . lvo (wo ?) . gnah . ba . 
ma . mchis . pa . dgu [j 

“ Pitchers {rkyah) with pouring-neck, five ; pitcher-cavity 
leather, one. Pitchers without pouring-neck, nine.” 

71. M.I. xiv, 31 (wood, c. 6-5 x 2-2’5 cm., cut away at 1. ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

can | 

This is perhaps for chan barley beer ”. 

72. M. Tagh. 0507 (paper, fragmentary at left, c. 13 x 
6 cm. ; 11. 4 of rather clumsy dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . legs . tshan . gyi . mchid | gsol . ba | jo . bo . 
l(h)a . dpal . [2] . . . n . gs[o]l . zih . mchis . | zib . du . ni . 
mkhan(r ?) . las (?) . gsol [3] . . . leb . lha 3 . che . pra . lha . 
z[i]g . Tshes . lod . la . skur . zih . mchis . [4] . . . du . bde . 
zih . zal . bzaii . po . myur . du . mton . bar . smon. 

Verso : [1] Legs . tshan . gi . mchid . gs[o]l . bah | 

[2] jo . bo . Stag . [Sts]al . bzer . gi . za . snar . | 

[1-2] “ Letter-petition of Legs-tshan. I am submitting 
an inquiry as to my lord the chief’s [health]. In detail [I shall ] 
submit from the city. 

[3] “I am sending some five ribbons (leb), large and small, 
for Tshes-lod. I pray soon to see your auspicious countenance 
in entire happiness. 

Verso : “ Letter-petition of Legs-tshan : to the presence 
of my lord the Tiger (Stag) Stsal-bzer.” 

1 ma crossed out. 2 phrugi .? 3 Crossed out. 
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Tshes-lod is probably the wife of Stag Stsal-bzer. 

73. M.I. xxviii, 3 (wood, c. 17 x 2-5 cm., somewhat broken 
away at r. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script, in part faint). 

[A 1] [ : | sku . bla . spyan . dbve . bahi . rkyen . so . 

sor . bab . ste | sbyor . ba . la || blon . Kbri . rma ... [A 2] 
la . ka : sahi . rin . nas . bre . bzi : | blon . Mtsho . bzre 1 . 
mu . tig . hbru . bre 2 . gcbig : | [bl]o ... [A 3] Stag . bzan . 
sman . sna . tshogs . zans . Itags 3 . || Mdo . bzre 1 . da . du 
. . . [B 1] chig . | Rgyal . zigs . la . byu . ru . gchig : | Lba . 
bzre 1 . la . g-yu . sar 4 . cbig 5 ... [B 2] [Mgar] . [G-] . bu . 
sto . la . gse[r] . [gyi] . dan . kh[an] 6 . mcbis . pahan . blar 
[Bde ? ?] [B 3] Htshug . snan (stan ?) . la . dar | 

“ Grandees-eye-opening ” property (rkyen) delivered 
severally : To councillor Kbri-rma, from price of a ring 
( ka-sa ), barley four bre ; councillor Mtsho-bzer seed pearl, 
one bre ; councillor] Stag-bzan various medicines, copper — ; 
Mdo (for Mtsho ?)-bzer furthermore one . . . ; to Rgyal- 
zigs (the King’s Eye) one coral (byu-ru) ; to Lha-bzer one 

turquoise — ; to Mgar G bu-sto, though a dah-kkah (?) of 

gold has gone, previously to Bde (?) Htshug-snan (stan ?) silk 
(dar) . . .” 

Of the doubtful terms in the above, zaiis-ltags perhaps means 
a “copper-container”, sar-chig (sor-tshob?) should possibly 
be read sor-gdub “ finger-ring ”, and dah-kh[an] might be 
a tanka. 

An “ eye-opening ” gift would have the object of securing 
general attention or regard; cf. spyan-gzigs “offering” or 
“ present ”. 

On sku-bla — “ grandee ”, “ magnate ”, see supra , 

pp. 260, 268. 

74. M. Tagh. b. i, 0096 (paper, fol. No. 37 in vol., c. 28 x 
9 cm., nearly complete, discoloured ; 11. 6 recto -f 1 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

1 = bier. 2 hbrum .bu ? 3 Icags ? 

4 sor ? 5 tshob(g) ? 6 khab ? 
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[A 1] >8 |[ Dpal . hdas . k\ds | Rgyal . bzer . Legs . 

tsan . la . sprin . no | [A 2] sna . phyir . so . pa . dag . la . rmas . 
na || ne . zo . dag . myede . th[u]gs . bde . [ze]s . thos . te Ij 
glo . ba . dga | [A 3] slan . cad . gvaii . ne . zo . dag . myed . 
par . smon . to || sna . slad . kyi . yi . ge . sprin . ba . 
dan [A 4] sog . so[g] . dan . mye . rdo . bsar . ba . sug . 
par . mcis . te | gtaii . rag . [hjtshal | kliro[m . nas] | [A 5] 
hdrul . ba . dag . hoiis . na | ston . sde . la . ne . zo . slad . 
ma . ni . myed | sna . ma . dag . ni . snar . thos . [pi/] [A 6] 
tsam . du . bas j! [B] Dpal . hdas Legs . tsan . la . 
[sprijno. 

“ [A 1-3] By Dpaldjdas sent to Rgyal-bzer Legs-tsan. 
I rejoice to have heard, upon inquiry of the soldiers, previously 
and later, that you are free from illnesses and happy. For 
your further freedom from illnesses I have prayed. [A 3-4] 
The former and later letters sent and the paper and the flint- 
stone apparatus (me-rdo-bsar-ba) have come : grateful 
thanks. [A 5-6] From the city post-missives have come. The 
Thousand-district (-governor) has no later illness ; of the 
former ones you have heard previously — enough on that 
head. [B] Dpal-hdas. Sent to Legs-tsan. - ' 

On paper as a present see pp. 470-1. Me-rdo-bsar-ba 
“ firestone fitting ” will denote the flint and steel purses 
characteristic of Central Asia and Tibet and represented in 
the museums. On stoii-sde '' Thousand-district[-governor] ”, 
see supra, pp. 93-4. 

75. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0064 (paper, fol. Ao. 13 in vol., c. 27’5 
X 3-5 cm., complete ; 11. 5 of clear dbu-can script). 

[1] | : | jo . cho . blon . Lig . bzah . gi . za . shar | 

Legs . tshan . gi . mchid . gsol . ba . | Lha . dpla 1 [2] gi . 

za . sna . nas . snun . bzes . sam . ma . bzes . | mcid . yi . ge . 

las . snun . gsol . zin . mchis | skyes . rgyi . mtskan . ma 2 . 

sog [3] sog . yug . lna . zig . | Glih . bzer . la . | bskur . 

zin . mchis . na . bzes . par . chi . gnan . | 


1 Compendious for dpal. 


For gyi . . . tnar. 
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“ [1-2] To the presence of my lord Councillor Lig-bzan, 
letter-petition of Legs-tshan, In this letter I am making 
inquiry as to health, whether your Lordship has recovered 
your health or not. As a present I have sent for Glih-bzer 
some five rolls of paper ; please accept them.” 

I. 2, bzes : This may be an error for the more usual 
b'zehs , “ health recovered.” Skyes-kyi-mtshan-ma : For the 
phrase see also infra : skyes — “ present ” occurred 1930, 
p. 291. 

II. 2-3, sog-sog-yug : Cf. 1927, pp. 841 n., 843. Glih-bzer : 
This is perhaps a son of the addressee. 

76. M. Tagh. a. iv, 00160 (paper, fol. No. 26 in voh, c. 23-5 
X 6-5 cm., discoloured ; 11. 6 recto + 5 (very obscure) verso 
of squarish dbti-can script). 

[1] . . . Lha . la . rton | . kyi . gsol . bah [ so . pah . hdrul . 
bah . la . rmas . na . thugs . [2] . . . | ca . gah 1 . lags . la . 
skyes . kyi . htshan : mar . sog . sog . skur . zih . mchis . na 
[3] . . . m . | Stag . bzer . Klu . la . gzis 2 : la . mye : rdo : nan . 
pah . | skur . bah . tshes : mchis 3 . sam [ dah [4] ne . soh 4 : 
la . me . rdo . bzaii . po : den . bu . rdzi . bzan . po . hgum . 
bahi . rdzi . hdi . rnams : mah . skur . nah . [5] . . . mah : 
mchis | de . las . nah . thugs . la . gdags . par . gsol | slad . 
kyis . skyes . slah (?) [6] hgah . dah 5 . phabs | hdr-1 : brtan . 
la . skur . zih . mchiho |] 

“ . . . petition of Lha-la-rton. Having inquired of the 
soldier runner, I find that you are in good health. As a present, 
I am sending paper. To Stag-bzer Klu-la-gzi(g)s I am sending 
a poor fire-stone ; has it come up to date (tshes ?) ? (I) being 
at present [ill], that these nurses, — a good children’s nurse is 
dying to-day, — should not have sent a good fire-stone is not 
. . . ; so I beg you to be serene (undisturbed, gdags -pa) 
in mind. Afterwards, if I fall in with any suitable for a 
present, I will send by a reliable runner.” 

1 gtse-gen ? * For gzigs ? 

4 zoh ? La here crossed out. 


3 m here crossed out. 
3 ph here crossed out. 
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Skyes-kyi-ljtskan-ma = °mtshan-ma. With thugs-la-gdags- 
pa cf. glo-bah-rab-tu-gdags-pa in 1930, p. 66. Skyes-slah 
= “ suitable for a present 

77. M. Tagh. a. i, 0011 (wood, c. 23 x 1-5 cm., lower part 
cut away ; 11. 2 (evidence of a third) recto + 2 (one partly 
cut away) verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, and an 
addition in a different hand below 1. 2). 

[1] 'S | : | Dgye . sde . po . Cun . bzan . dan . | Stag . rtsan . 
la | Skyes . legs . gyi . mchid . gsol . ba . j bdagyis . drul . [2] ba . 
las . rmas . na . thugs . myi . bde . zes . thoste . rab . du . myi . 

dgah . zin . mchis . | bdagi . Li . brgyags . len 1 [B 1] 

. . [slar . \la\g . -u . . . rgyagsu . \s]kar . zig \ de . hi . slad . 
na . nasu . myi . thob . na . myi . sman . [pas . legs] [B 2] 
par . zal . ta . mdzad . gtan . par . gsol . [rgyags . snod . 
ni . Lihi 2 . pha . tsa . gzag . pa . lags . pas . [B 3] der . [ ma 3 - 
Ztad] 4 . cig | 

“ To Cun-bzan and Stag-rtsan of the Dgye[s] regiment : 
letter-petition of Skyes-legs. ( After regrets concerning illness) 
[to] get my Khotan provisions . . . [B 1] In return send 
. . . provisions. Hereafter, as it is not good, if I do not get 
barley, I beg you kindly to lend your assistance ( zal-ta-mdzad ). 
As regards a container for the provisions, a Khotan bag 
( Lihi-pha-tsa ) has been left ; pray send in that.” 

The phrase Li-brgyags “ Khotan provisions ”, noted 1930, 
p. 73 (also in M.T. 068), may denote the “ long Hu cakes ” 
several times mentioned in the Chinese documents from 
Mazar-Tagh (Chavannes, Documents Chinois, pp. 210, 214). 
The Khotan bag ” also recurs. %al-ta “ service ” is found 
in 1930, p. 277, and also infra, pp. 479, 482-3. 

78. M. Tagh. 0516 (paper, c. 28 x 9 cm., complete except 
for holes ; 11. 7 of cursive dbu-can script, in places rubbed). 

[1] ^ || zan . Ion . lha . dan . hdra . bah . || ban . cen . 
dan . hdrul . ba . [la] . rmasna . thugs . bde . snun . gyis . 


1 n below line. 
3 risa ? 


3 Substituted for Li erased ? 

* bthad ? 
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ma . bzerd . ces . tho[s] . nas [2] glo . ba . mb . [t]u . dgah . 
zin . mchis . || [g ?]on . par . gyan . [sn]an . snuns . hbah . 
sig . gso[l] . te . bkah . hbab . bam . myi . hbab . [3] tshal . 
ma . h[ts]a[7 ?] . [ba]hi . s[n]od . cig . gi[s] . rab . tu . bre[ld ?] . 
te . dgog . zag . pa . spyod . cin . [m]chis . na . | zan . Ion . 
Lha . sbyin [4] zans . ba . dgog . hdi . gsum . las . [zab]s . dan 1 . 
b[zed ?] . po . stsan . bre . phved . tsam . son . ba . zig . zans . 
mgar . [b]gah 2 . [5] bog . na . ni . mchis . sna (na ?) . sdu . 
gu . zig . thu[g]s . fags . [cir] . gzigs . | 1 — spyan . ras . kyis . 
b[ts]a[s] . te . lag[s] . nam . hu 3 [6] sna . ba . gcig . la . phyag . 
[rgy]as . mnan . te . s[k]ur . [bar . ci ?] . gnah . || zal 4 . 
myur . du . [m]thon . ba . dan . ya[b] . sras . stan . sbyal . 
thugs . [t ?] . . [7] bar . sm[o]nd . chin . mchis || 

“ Having heard, upon inquiry of the courier and runner 
that the godlike Uncle-Councillor is happy and in health 
unimpaired, I am very glad. As I have previously sometimes 
proffered inquiry as to your health, your commands may 
or may not have issued. Being altogether without a vessel 
for taking meals, I am having disturbed meditations ( dgog - 
zag-pa). The godlike Uncle-Councillor, Lha-sbyin, the copper- 
man — of these three meditations, could you, if under your 
orders ( bkah-hog-na ) there is a coppersmith, trouble about 
(thugs-pags-dr-gzigs) a basin, with a foot, one holding about 
half a bre of corn, a pretty one ? When you have given a 
glance at it ( spyan-ras-btsas-te ), please send it in a . . . 
impressed with a seal. I am praying for an early meeting 
face to face and for the perpetual (read: rtag-tu-bde bar) 
happiness of the eminent father and son.” 

Bzerd seems to come from gzer-ba “ suffer Bhih-hbab- 
bam-myi-hbab, a common phrase, = “ perhaps you may reply 
or have replied.” On thugs-pags-cir-gzigs (mdzad) see supra 
(1927, p. 826) and on spyan-ras-btsas, 1930, p. 278, etc. ; on 
staii-sbyal, ibid., p. 70 ; hu-siia-ba is obscure in reading and 
in sense (= “ quickly " ?) : it might conceivably be connected 
with hu-lag c ' pressed service 

1 n below line. 2 bkah ? 3 iitn. 

JRAS. JULY 1934. 


4 l below line. 
31 
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79. M.I. xxxiii, 2 (wood, c. 22 x 2-2'5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, verso much rubbed and faint). 

[A 1] |[ tshal . brgyags | zla . ba . gcig . la | dkar . [bre] . 

drug . gnag . bre . bzi [A 2] dgun . sla . phye . dan . druggi . 
tshal . ma . brtsis . na . dkar . khal . gcig . dan . bre . [bcu] 
[B 1] [bdun ??] nag . bre . bco . brgyad | de . hu . nan 1 . gi . 
b[rgya]gs . [bre ? ?] . do | sku . bla . gsol . bahi [B 2] khar 2 . 
bre . dgu[ho ?] . gnag . [br]e . gsum ) lug . rin . [gro . khal . ?] 
[bre ?] . gsu[m ?] | h[b]ras . lu 3 . rg[u] . [bre] . g[s 1] 

[B 3 a different hand ] ) ban 4 . chan . be 5 . la | 

[Between B 1 (i nag-bre ) and B 3 (bre-dgu)] [sus 6 . sgyu ? ?] 

“ Food provisions for one month : white, six bre ; black, 
four bre. Reckoning rations for five and a half months, 
[we have] white, one load (khal) and [seventeen ?] bre ; black, 
eighteen bre ; provisions for de-hu-nan (?), [two bre] . On 
occasion of entertaining the grandees, (white), nine bre ; 
black, three bre. Price of sheep, [wheat, one load (khal)], 
three \bre]. Fruit (1), lamb (1), [three bre] . . . 

“ To courier (bah-chen) (?) Be.” 

On “ white ” and “ black ” see supra, pp. 103-4. The 
phrase “ entertaining the grandees ” has occurred in 1927, 
pp. 60-2, 66. Is de-hu-nan, a “ small mule ” (drehu) ? 

80. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0018 (wood, c. 14-5-15 x 2 - 5 cm., 
broken away at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 
verso of squarish dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . 1 . ba | de . bar . thugs . bde . ham . myi . bde . 
mchid . yi . ge . las | [A 2] . . . bkah . stsald . par . chi . gnah || 
nan . po . hi . snam . mdah Ij bdagi [B 1] . . . bgyis . par . 
bgyis . te . lags . sin . mchis . nah || hdrul . brtan [B 2] . . • 
[sk]ur . bar . htsal . zin . mchis || de . las . zal . mjald . gyi . 
bar . du . || [B 3] . . . zin || chos . gyi . chab . srid . mtho . 


1 re . sla ( su 7 ) . nan ? 2 r b e i ow i; ne ? 

3 htshasu 1 htshald ? 4 jj da ? 

3 bo ? bre ? bra ? c gus ? 
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bar . yi . ge . las 1 . smon . lam . gus . par . htshal . zin 2 . 
mchis | 

“ . . . petition. Meanwhile I am favoured by your having 
sent your . . . commands in a letter [inquiring after] my 
happiness. The Home Minister’s rug which I have had made 
. . . being done, I am proposing to send [by] a reliable 
runner. . . . For the rest, until we meet face to face, I am 
... I desire respectfully to oiler in writing my prayers for 
your exalted religious authority.” 

Snam-mdah = “ a felt rug ” (Kharosthi namata ; see 
Stein, Ancient Khotan , p. 367) ; cf. snam, “ a woollen 
blanket ”. 

81. M.I. ix, 4 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script, 
faint). 

[A 1] >8 | : | sprehu . lo . la j sku . bla . gsol . ba . hi | lha . 
phug . rin . dan | sta 3 . dkah . gla . [la . stso]gs . pa ]| 

[B] bkral . pahi . gzi [||] 

“ Ape -year ; price of radishes ( la-phug ) for entertaining the 
grandees, sta-dkah (perhaps = star-ka, Sk. tinduka, Diospyros 
Embryopteris [fruit]), wages, and so forth.” 

“ Land to be taxed (for the purpose ?).” 

On sku-bla-gsol-ba, see supra, pp. 268, 474. 

Little significance attaches to the articles of value, rings, 
turquoise, ruby, coral, etc., mentioned in the above, since 
they are such as would occur everywhere. Characteristic of 
Chinese Turkestan are the frequently mentioned rolls ( yug ) 
of silk ( men-tri ) (lo-gro “ satin ”, 1930, p. 290 ?), with which 
we may associate the ribbons (leb) and the carpets ( gdan ), 
including the once -mentioned snam-mdah, or felt rug, which 
is the Kharosthi namata and the modern numdah ; also the 
fruit, including apricots and dried grapes ( kham-rgun , M.I. 
iv, 110, viii, 39, xiv, 58a). The gifts of paper are significant 
of its increasing employment ; and the flint and steel fitting 4 

1 5 below line. 2 h below line. 

3 stra? 4 me-rdo-bsar. 
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remained until modern times a common object in Chinese 
Turkestan. The several references to copper and the one 
mention of the coppersmith (supra, p. 473) remind us of the 
copper-mining in the Kuen-lun valleys. Cotton, wool (bal), hair 
( skra ), and ropes (of hair or wool, no doubt, pp. 503-4) occur, 
though more rarely than might be expected ; raw oil ( rgyu - 
mar) and the same refined for lamps ( zugs-mar ) are more 
frequent. In transactions of all kinds the cereals play the 
greatest part. Wood (sin) is mentioned as material ( sgyu ) 
supplied for arrows (mdah-sin) and also for wooden tablets 
( khram-siii ) : a bundle of firewood is probably sih-ris. 

Yery limited possessions on the part of poor persons are 
indicated by such an agreement as is given in 1927, pp. 813-14, 
where four cups, three baskets, and some woven cotton are 
borrowed and among the forfeits due to default are included 
barley, copper utensils, cotton, and the key and iron of the 
door-bolt. 

The reference to overcoats ( stod-gos ) and winter things 
(i dgun-cha ) recalls the experience of the Forsyth mission, that 
European winter clothes are not suitable for the climate of 
Chinese Turkestan. Rad-gos, or “ travelling clothes ”, seem 
to have been regarded as of the last necessity (1930, pp. 86, 
284). The only other particularizations (except the military 
puttees, rkaii-bkris, 1933, p. 387) are of the cloak (slag-pa, 
feminine % 1928, p. 565). waistcoat (stod-khor), wrap or 
blanket ( la-ba , M.T. a. iv, 00159), and the shoe ( lham , M.T. 
b. ii. 0066). 

The utensils named are the cup (phor-pa or rdzehu), bowl 
or basin (bzed-po), pitcher (rkyaii), basket (deb-tse), bag 
(pha-tsa), sometimes a ' £ Khotan bag " (Lihi-pha-tsa), ladle or 
spoon (yams), wine (or water)-skin ( thul ), sack (rkyal). net 
(dra-ba), pipkin (tse-gu), couch or chair (khri). Snod denotes 
any “ container The general word for furniture or other 
objects is byad (1931, p. 812), from which comes yo-byad 

appurtenance ”, “ furniture ” (1927, p. 835). 

In respect of food we can cite, in addition to the flour 
(of wheat, barley, etc.), and the “ Khotan cakes ” noted above, 
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only casual references to clotted cream (thud', preserved in 
a sheep's stomach), fruit (including the tinduka fruit), 
radishes and mustard ; perhaps also barley beer ( chaii ). 

6. Burial, Mourning and Other Ceremonial 

82. M.I., xix, 002 (wood, c. 9 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. ; 
hole for string at r. : 11. 3 recto -j- 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] . . . [n ?] . nin . ji . hchi . gthol . ma . mchis . pas . 
slar [A 2] . . . dag [dgra 1] . dan . Nob . che . chuii . nas . 
sto 1 . pon . gyi[s 1] [A 3] . . . ste . ston . [hb — ?] . sla . 
hbrin . po . tshes . hi . [su] [B 1] . . . g . daii . Nob . che . 
chuii . gi . [rts]e . rgod . [dan] . mkhar . [B 2] . . . [s '?] . 
rtse . rje . la . [haii] . spriii .na.de. las . ston . sla [B 3] . . . 
[gta ?]b . par . gsold | . | [hbi ? ?] 

“ Those who died . . . day not having been buried, . . . 
back . . . and the Thousand-governors from Great and 
Little Nob having . . ., on the twenty . . . day of the middle 
autumn month sent tidings to the chief of police of Great and 
Little Nob and to the chief in command of the . . . town. 
Accordingly (or Thence) requested to . . . autumn month . . .” 

The document relates perhaps to men killed in fight. On 
rtse-rgod , “ chief wild man (canddla i) ”, see supra ; with mkhar 
we should perhaps supply, in the gap, bzi (bzihi) “ the four 
towns ”, or gsum “ the three towns ”, In the passage quoted 
1933, p. 550, also hthol may mean “ burying 

83. M.I. vii, 3 (wood, c. 14-5 x 2-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. : 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, rather faint 
and dirt-encrusted). 

[1] >§ | . | dro (dre ?) . tshos . phan . cad | btol . gyi . 
myi . hd[u]s . gi . lcam . skvo . la [2] [thu]g 2 . pa . tshun . 
chad . chus . pa . dpon . g-yog . gis . hdren . pahi | : | 

“ Brought (drunk ?) by the water-drawers (?), master and 
servants, from when the heat (disease ?) ripened until the 
wives of all the men to be buried commenced their mourning.” 

1 For ston. 2 sting ? rhug ? 
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If Mas could be read in 1. 1, it might mean “ deceased 
but see the next document. 

That the reference is to some ceremony of water(or beer)- 
drinking during mourning appears from the next following 
documents. If the first word should be read dre, that would 
be for hdre “ devil ”, and the case would be one of disease 
ascribed to possession. Chus-pa (from hchu) is not elsewhere 
found with a technical sense. Hdren in the sense of “ drink ” 
is exemplified below (p. 479). 

84. M.I. vii, 20 (wood, c. 6 x 1 cm., a small fragment, 
cut (?) away at bottom, broken away at r. ; 11. 1 recto 

1 verso of cursive dbu-can script, rather faint). 

[A] ^ || btol . gyi . myi . hdu . . . [B] dan . rdzehu . ban | 

“ . . .all men to be buried . . . and cup store.” 

85. M.I. vii, 55 (wood, c. 17 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script, 
in part faint). 

[A 1] ^ | . | [th]ugs . gral . mam . gnis . la . bon . po . 
bdun . dan | bon . rje . gnis [A 2] dan . dgu . than . bnam . 
ste [| learn . skyo . la . thug . gi . bar . du . | gdug . gchig 
[B 1] la . myi . chig . kyaii . drug . [thul] . gyi . rab . las . 
skyogs . yams . bcu . [B 2] bcu . stsald . pahi . sdom | sky[e]m[s]. 
thul . gsum || 

“ Second care : Seven Bon-pos and two Bon leaders, making 
nine, with equal measure, from the time when the wife 
commenced mourning, every day, each man being required 
to drink ten spoonfuls of drink from the largest of six skins : 
drink, skins three.” 

A Bon-po mourning ceremony is indicated. On thugs- 
gral ( °khral ) “care” or “preoccupation”, rnam-gnis “asecond 
matter” (1927, p. 838), thaii-bham “equal measure” (1927, 
p. 819), see supra. Thul is probably a wine-skin, and skyogs- 
(slc)yams “ a spoonful ”. The last three words give the total 
quantity drunk, and the document is an account. 

86. M.I. vii, 2 (wood, c. 20 x 2-5 cm., somewhat broken 
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away at 1. top ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -j- 2 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . su . rtsa . bdun J| than . bnam . ste | myi . 
chig . kyan . skyogs . yams . l[n]a | [A 2] Ina . zim (nim 1) . 
bah | drug . tbul . gyi . hbrin . tbul . phye . dan . dan 1 . Ina | 
las . myi . brgyah . rtsa . g[nis] [B 1] cbal . nan . ya 2 . skyogs . 
yams . gsum . gsum . stsald . pah | spyir . bsdoms . [B 2] . . • 
gyi . kha . chab . las . thul . bcu . dan . [phv]e[d] do . hdren j| 

“ . . . twenty-seven, with equal measure, each man 
quaffing [ zim-ba ?\ five spoonfuls ; of the six skins, middle 
skins four and a half. Servants one hundred and two . . . 
drank each three spoonfuls. Altogether required ... of 
mouth-water for . . . skins eleven and a half drunk.” 

As appears from the next document, the “ twenty-seven ” 
are dge-Mun, clergy, not necessarily Buddhist. Chal-nan 
(“ belly-strong ” men ? cf. Harsa-carita , trans., p. 138) and 
kha-chab (” mouth-water ”) are obscure. 

87. M.I. vi, 12 (wood, c. 15-5 x 2 cm., cut and broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script, faint). 

[A 1] ^ | : | dge . hdun .ni.su. rtsa . gcig . than . bnam . 
ste . myi . [ci]g . kyan .... [A 2] bsdoms . na | skyems . 
thul . phyed . dan . bid | phans 3 . dbu . [gtus ?] . la . [skyems] 
. . . [B 1] [c]ad . zal . ta . pa . stod . rims .ni.su. rtsa . 
bzih | than . bnam . ste | myi . cig . kyan . [dru] . . . [B 2] 
yams . bcu . bcu . gsol . [bar] j bsdoms . na | thu 1 . sky[e]ms . 
thul . brgya . . . 

“ Clergy twenty-one, with equal measure, each man 
required . . . ; drink, skins three and one half. [Adding 
together the above (? ?)] drink . . . Administrants, upper row, 
twenty-four, with equal measure, each man being required 
to drink ten spoonfuls of ... six ; drink, [eight] skins ...” 

Phans -dbu-gtus-la = “ summing up the expense ? ” Zal- 
ta-pa recurs in the sense of “ administrant ”, supra, p. 472, 
and also infra. 

The readings in the above three passages are in some points 

1 Sic for phyed . dan ? 2 Crossed out. 

3 phrans ? 4 thu crossed out. 
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confirmed by other fragmentary documents, viz. M.I. vii, 
59 and 70, viii, 23. The fact that most of the documents of 
this kind came from chamber vii points to an occupant 
specially concerned with such matters. 

88. M.I. vi, 2 a (wood, c. 17 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ''S | : | nas [| thugs . klu[d] . kvi . bsos . cha . gcig . 

gis . srod . [A 2] g 1 . thugs . dbab [! de . nas . thugs . phebs . 

kyi . yams . btsal [B 1] te | gdugs . tshod . nar . ma . dan j 

nas | stsaii . nan . [y]ams . gsum . gs — 1 | [B 2] nam . pag . 

yams . gchig 2 . btsugs . nas | gor . bu (ba ?) . yal . sar . [B 3] 
drabs . te . g-yal . spyi . nas do . mahi . cho . smos . te . hjol | 

“ . . . In the dusk (srod) with one portion of victuals the 
soul of the soul substitute is to be inserted. Then after 
arranging (or giving ? btsal) the soul-inserting spoonful, 
at the next following (nar-ma) noon three spoonfuls mixed 
with barley meal are to be drunk. Having with mind intent 
(ham -pay = nams-bag ?) inserted one spoonful, proceed to 
the place of the courtyard brushwood and suspend it (the 
Mud) from the mass of brushwood, rapidly pronouncing 
scolding words (??).” 

For the rite of filling a Mud, scapegoat figure or <j>dpga.Kos of 
straw, with grass, victuals, precious objects, etc., and casting 
it away in a direction whence an evil spirit may be thought 
to have come, see S. C. Das' dictionary, s.v. glud-tshab. 

Several expressions are here obscure. We have taken yal 
as = yal-ga “ branch ”, sc. brushwood heap ; in nam-pag, 
the second monosyllable might mean “dough”; or we 
might translate “one spoonful [to draw] attention”. The 
quite conjectural rendering of the last phrase presupposes 
that do-ma = do-mod and that cho in cho- smos has the sense 
of co in co-hdri-ba “ revile ”, “ scoff ”, etc. 

89. M.I. xxiv, 003 (wood, c. 19 x 2 cm., burned away at 
1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 


1 g crossed out. 


2 gchog ? 
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[1] . . . -i . st[od] . rims . dan . [gr]al . ni . su | than . 
mn[a]m . ste . gchigi . than . la | bsos . [2] . . . [bzi] | khur . 
skya . ho . pen | s[d]o 1 . tsal | skyu . rum . zal . bu | 

“ Upper line and row, twenty, with equal measure, victuals 
(meals) . . . four ; khur-skya, ho-peh, sdo-tsal (?), condiment, 
a small phial.' 1 

Here khur-skya and ho-peh are not separated by “ and 
Bsos- is, no doubt, bsos-cha “a meal”. 

90. M.I. xxiv, 0017 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5 cm., broken away 
at top and r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >§ [ : | gt — r . m — . chg3- 2 . [g]sum . | than . mn[a]m . 
st[e] . gch[i] ... [2] khur . skya . ho . pen | bog (cog ?) . 
ran | [g]lan . rna | pah . ki | [gro (gyo ?)]... 

“ Scattered oblation ” ( gtor-ma ), three parts (or 
distributions, chad ? or rains, char ?), with equal measure, 
each . . . Khur-shja, ho-peii, bog(cog ?)-ran, glah-rna (“ox- 
ear” ?), paii-ki, gro (gyo?) . . .” 

The terms are unknown. 

91. M.I. viii, 39 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete ; 11. 2 recto 
-f 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] || tshos . khur 3 . sna . gpum 4 . las . sna . bco . 

Ina . bco . lna | [A 2] khur . sk[y]a . dan . ho . pen . sna . 

gcig . ky—ii 3 . ni . su . rtsa . lha . lha | kham . sgun [Bl] 
phul . gsum . gsum | phye . mar . srah . gsum . gsum | za . 
phul . re . re | [B 2] stsan . phye . bre . phye . dan . drug || 

“ Of the three first tshos-khur each (receives) fifteen ; the 
first khur-skya and ho-peii each twenty-five ; peaches and 

grapes (kham-sgun, dried grapes (rgun, p. 473) ), three 

handfuls each ; flour and oil. each three ounces (srah) ; za 
(flesh ?), each one handful ; corn-flour, five and one half bre.” 

This 6 and the two following documents evidently relate 
to some ceremonial distribution of food, as of tea in the 
ordinary Buddhist morning service. But several of the terms 

! ch—I ? 

4 Read gsum ? 

6 M.I. vii, 90 is almost identical with this. 


1 sto ? stsho ? 
3 khun ? 

5 ky — r ? 
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are obscure. Can tshos-khur = tshos-mkhan “ painter ”, a 
painter being mentioned in connection with a Buddhist 
monastery in Khotan (Chavannes, Documents Ckinois, p. 214) ? 
The khur-skya is here distinguished from the ho-peh, who, 
if identical with the Jiva-pan of the Chinese documents 
(Chavannes, Documents Chinois, p. 211, n. 7), would be 
properly some taxing official of a quarter of a town. %a 
may be = sa “ flesh ” (used with phul, 1933, p. 400). 

92. M.I. iv, 60 (wood, c. 18 x 1 X 1 cm., edges cut away, 
pointed at both ends, complete ; 11. 1 -f- 1 + 1 2 of cursive 

dbu-can script, blurred and in part faint). 

[A] || rtse . bla . [rtse] . sman . dan . g-yah . gsol . bahi . 

zal . ta . pa . dpon . g-yog . du . [B] bskos . pa | Gy[a]b . 
Stag . rtan 1 . zal . ta . pa j Ya . ston . hdren 2 . lha . bon . 
po | [C] Phy[i] . mth[o]h . mnon . pa | Gsas . la . b[rtsa]n . 
rtshu (mu ? gyu ?) . hdzud (hrnu ?) | Myes . kon . phyag . 
tshan [D 1] Dro . brtsan . sug . zuns | rtse . bla . rtse . sman . 
dan . g-yan . g[u ?] . dan [don ?] . sn[a] . tsho . . 3 [D 2] [Sta]g . 
b[z]an . [spy(?)]o . [ran ?] | Stag . [Khr]i . gdas . dan . [tso , 
lha . Dpal (Tse . sna . Pal ?)] . b[z]er . . . 

“ Appointed ministrants, master and servant, in 
supplicating (or feasting, gsol ?) the high chief, the chief 
physician and g-yah. Ministrant, Gyab Stag-rtan ; Divine- 
Bon man, Ya-ston-hdren ; mhon-pa, Phyi-mthon ; rtshu(?)- 
Mzud, Gsas-la-brtsan ; cook, Myes-koh ; hand-taker, Dro- 
brtsan. The high chief, the chief physician and g-yah . . . ; 
. . . various purposes, Stag-bzan ; spyo-rah (?), Stag Khri- 
gdas and Tso-lha Dpal-bzer ...” 

A Bon-po (Shamanist) ceremony is here in question, but 
several of the designations are unknown ; lha-bon-po and 
sug-zuiis recur in the next document ; g-yah “ blessing ”, 

‘ luck ”, here associated with the sman “ physician ”, has 
Bon-po connections. In regard to the first it will be noted that 
there exist both lha (god) Bons and human Bons ; the second 
may mean ‘'right-hand man”, or chief assistant. Ya-stoh- 

1 rtahd. ? 2 s [ 0f j _ rtsan ? 3 For don-sna-tshogs ? 
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( stodyhdren does not look like a proper name and may mean 
“ upward drawing ” (lha ) ; cf. yar-hdren, an epithet of Ge-sar, 
ap. Francke, Antiquities of IF. Tibet, ii, pp. 272 n. The phrase 
rtse-bla . . . in D. 1 perhaps means £ ' performer of gu ( gus 
‘respect’ ?) and various offices ( don-sna-tshogs ) for the high 
chief . . Tso-Ia-dpal recurs in the phrase Hon-do-tsho° in 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0011. On zal-ta-pa see supra, p. 472. 

93. M.I. iv, 121 (wood, c. 18-5 x 1 X 1 cm., complete, 
pointed at ends, edges pared ; 11. 1 A 1 + 1 of cursive dbu-can 
script, blurred and rubbed). 

[A] [ ||] yul . lha . yul . bdag . dan | sman . [gsol] . bahi . 

zal . ta . pa [ sku . gs[en] [B] las . myis . bsgrom . pa | gy — d . 
[sad ? 1] . zal [. ta] . pa | Gsas . chun . lha . bon . po | bio . 
[co . tshel . ho ? ?] [C] [ces ?] 1 . Spe . rtsan . sug . zuhs | La . 
[ta]n . rtsol . sug . zuhs |j 

“ Ministrants in supphcating (or feasting, gsol) the local 
deity, local master and physician ; the gsen in person 
(attended ?) by servants. Gy — d-[sad ?], ministrant ; Gsas- 
chun, divine-Bon man ; . . . Spe-rtsah, hand-taker ; L[h]a- 
[ta]n-rtsol, hand-taker.” 

Connection with the preceding document is obvious. 
Gsen is a Bon-po term, which in mundane usage means 
“ executioner ”. Las-myi = “ workman ”, “ servant ”, as 
supra. 

94. M.I. xxvii, 15 (wood, c. 10-5 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 (partly an addition in a second 
hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 : | : | yul . lha . yul . bdag . dan . [sma]n . [A 2] 
gsol . bahi . zal . ta . pa | dan . sku . gsen [B 1] dpon . yog | 

| . | (A fresh hand ) blon . Man . g(z)igs [B 2] lod . Mdo . 
bzan . || 

“ (Beginning as in the preceding ; then) the gsen in person, 
master and servants. 

“ Councillor Man-gzigs-lod Mdo-bzah.” 

Of the four Tibetan methods of disposing of the dead only 

1 tse-siia ? 
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one, namely burial, is indicated in the documents ; it may 
have been favoured by scarcity of fuel. None of the citations 
belong, it is true, to the Khotan area, in regard to which 
cremation is attested by the Chinese (Abel-Remusat, 
op. cit., p. 22). 

The water(?)-drinking rites in connection with mourning 
are probably, despite the term dge-hdun in M.I. vi, 12, not 
Buddhist ; and the same may be said of the other ceremonies 
indicated. Their Bon-po character is authenticated in some 
cases by the occurrence of the actual term. On Bon religion 
in pre-Tibetan Central Asia see supra, p. 100. In its early 
forms it was hardly distinguished from Shamanism ; the 
term Bon probably meant “ lord ”, and would in Sanskrit 
be represented by ndtha, as in the case of the Burmese nats. 
The ndgas (of streams, etc.) and yaksas, also characteristic 
of Chinese Turkestan, are very possibly of a different origin. 
The technical terms khur-skya, etc., await explanation. The 
glud, or scapegoat effigy, is. of course, world-wide. 

7. Medicine and Divination 
(a) Medicine 

95. M.I. i, 13 (wood, c. 20 x 2-5 cm., burnt at 1. and r. ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] | : | Lha . dpal . gyi . za . sna . nas | | thugs . rtag . 

tu . bdeh . ba . dan . zal . myur . du . mthon . bar . smon 
[2] [la ?] . gsol . zip . mehis |j phvag . na . smyan . tu . ci . 
mnah . | phyag . na . myi . mnah . na . van . Rgya . skugs : [3] 
[tshun 1] . chad . btsal . te . dpyid . sla . ra . ba . la . bdag . 
Nob . chu . Pur . mehis . pa . tsam . na . brnes . pa . . . 

'* Petition, with prayer for his lordship's perpetual happiness 
and soon to see his face. Have you medicine at hand ? If 
none at hand, it should be sought on this side of ( == as far as) 
Rgya-skugs ; on arriving in the first spring month at Little 
Nob I shall receive ickat you shall have obtained . . .” 

On Rgya-skugs see supra. Smyan, for sman, is irregular, the 
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y being usually inserted only before i and e : brhes-pa should 
be past tense, not future ( briiad ). 

96. M.I. i, 23 (paper, fol. No. 1 in vol., c. 31-5 x 8 cm., 
incomplete at lower r„ but without loss of text ; discoloured, 
but mostly legible ; 11. 7 recto + 9 (a different document) 
verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] 'S || blon . Skyes . bzan . la | | Stag . legs . gyi . 

mchid . gsol . ba || mchid . gyis . rmas . na . | thugs . mvi . 
bde . bahi . snun . rhin . slar . ma . [2] hbred . ces . thos . 
te | glo . ba . dgah | slan . cad . kyah . yab . sras . stans . 
byal . thugs . rtag . tu . bde . bahi . zal . he . bar . mthon . 
bar . smon . chin . mchis || do . cig . bsku . bahi [3] sman . 
zig . bskur . bar . bgyis . pa . las . hdrul . ba . bcugs . pa . 
ma . m[chi]s . te | sna . ma . snar . ma . brdzahs | pa . bkah . 
mvi . hbab . par . ci . gnan || sman [4] sug . rgyas . btab . ste | 
Mdo . rma . las . brdzahs . pa . lags . na | sman . hdi . las . lug . 
ril . phyed . tsam | chu . huh . sas . tsam . gi . nan . du . | 
tshe . gu . sig . gi . nan . du . [smye x ] [5] la . bzus . bskol : 
ste . zu . ba . dan . | mar . | . bam . tseg . tsam . zig . bsnan . 
te . zu . ba . dan . nas . hdres . pa . dah . | dron . pohi . sa . 
bzod . ts[h !]am . hbras . b[u ?] . dah . gar . myi . bde . bar 2 . 
bsku . zi[n] . [6] hi . ma [hi ?] . dron . hog 3 . ma[r ?] | mye . 
mar . [1] — g[s ?] . bsro . zih . klioh . [du ?] . so[r] . po . [che] . 
m[c(th ?)]umste | hdi . ltar . Ian . bzi . lha . tsam . yul . dro . 
bahi tshe . [bgyis] . na | [sma ?]n . [blar . mchi] . [7] de . 
las 4 . ci . ltar . gvur . ba . las | hdrul . ba . la . [yige] . hga 5 . 
sprin . du . [g]sol. 

“ To Councillor Skves-bzah : letter petition of Stag-legs. 
Having inquired by word of mouth (or by letter) and having 
heard that your unhappy former illness is not returned. 
I am glad. Hereafter also I pray that the distinguished father 
and son may ever be happy and that I may soon see them face 
to face. Just now I had had sent an ointment medicine ; but 
the runner appointed not having come, the first was not sent 

2 can 9 3 bzi ? cig ? 

3 bug - cig ? hug ? 


1 rtnye- 9 sgye- 9 
4 s below line. 
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at once ; for which please do not reprove me. The medicine 
has been sent with hand-seal attached from Mdo-rma. Of 
this medicine [taking] as much as half a sheep’s dung, in 
just a little water, in a small tube ( tse-gur ), boil it over the 
fire (read: mye-la?) until it dissolves ( bzus-bskol ). When it 
melts, add oil little by little, mixing it with the melted 
substance, and, as far as the heated flesh can bear, smear the 
tumour ( hbras-bu ) and where the pain is ; wrap up the great 
finger warmed in oil under the afternoon sun (?). If you do 
so some four or five times at the time when the place is hot 
(inflamed), the medicine gets the upper hand (?). After- 
wards how it shall have befallen I beg you to send me a 
note in writing by the post.” 

There are here some uncertainties due to difficulties of 
reading. On bkah-hbab “ reprimand ” see supra, p. 254. 
Tshe-gu is, no doubt, = tse-gur “ a small tube ”, and hbras- 
bu = Sanskrit phala “ tumour ”. 

97. M.1. 0018 (wood, c. 17-5 x 2-5 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -{- 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[Al] ^ | . | yu(l) . sman . gyi . stan . thin . [snar] . ltuh . 
bzin . gcig . [ phye . [dan] . mar [A 2] sra(n) . phyed . | gchens 
(gtshen . ma ?) . rdzuhu 1 . gan | sug . rgod . dar . sni 2 . 
chan . gci[g] [B 1] gza . nas . khy[o]r . gan | cog (tsog) . 
skyem(s) . rdzuhu 3 . gan . hbrin . sky[o]gs 

“ One fallen, as it were, before the spread divan of the local 
physician (presents) flour [and] oil, half an oimce ( sran ) ; 
gchens (?), a cupful ; wild juniper with silken tie, one ; gza 
(flesh?), barley, a full khyor ; cog drink, a cupful, medium ladle.” 

The measure khyor (" handful ”, 1928, p. 90), [g]za, cog, 
and also the expression hbrih-skyogs “ medium ladle ”, have 
occurred supra. Gchens (?) is obscure. On (g)za seep. 482. 

The yul-sman recurs below. In 1928, p. 585, we have 
mention of a “ chief physician ” ( rtse-sman ) of Little Nob. 

1 rdz[e]hu ? 

! » crossed out ? The form dar-sni(sna) has occurred 1933, p. 538. 

* rdz[e\hu ? 
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(b) Divination 

98. M.I. xv, 0016 (wood, c. 11-11-5 x 1-5-2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto of cursive dbu-can 
script, in part erased -f 2 verso, a different hand). 

[A 1] |S yul . sman . la . ma . snin . bzin . (b)zans . gchig . 
[A 2] gis . gsol . ste . lag . dgra . la . zal . bze[n] . tarn . m[yi] 

[A 3] bzen . sogs [yo]s . bu [B 1] lo . hi . ston | 

dkar . gnag . gi . [gro ?] . srul [B 2] hcons . sam . myi . . . 

“ To the local physician, petition by one kind as a mother’s 
heart : Having lag-dgra (rheumatism ?), (shall I) lift my 
face or not ? Shoulder . . . Hare year autumn, crop of white 
and black (grain), (will it) suffer from rot or not ? ” 

Lag-dgra has been noted in 1928, p. 585, and it recurs in 
M.I. i, 14 ; iii, 7 ; and iv, 3 ; zal-bzen (°hs) recurs similarly. 
On “ white ” and “ black ” grain see supra. The expression 
“ kind . . . heart ” is found also in a similar connection in 
M.I. i, 14. On sogs ... see infra, p. 488. 

99. M.I. iii, 7 (wood, c. 11-5 X 2 cm., broken away at 1. 
upper comer and at r. ; 11. 3 recto -f 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . [dan . rtse] . sman . dan . g-yan . la | lu . . . 
[A 2] . . . h(l 1) . dgra . la . zal . bzen . tarn . ma . bzen | 
... [A 3] mkhar . Nob . chu . nu . yul . risu | slad . nan 
. . . [B 1] myi . mchi | lo . g-yan 1 . hbabs . sam . myi . . . 
[B 2] . . . chi . ham . myi . mchi 1 1 j 

“ To the local divinity and head physician and g-yan 
( petition by one mild as a sheep) : Having lag-dgra, (shall I) lift 
my face or not ? . . . (Shall I) come back or not to the 
bounds of the city of Little Nob ? (Shall I) arrive back or 
not ? (Shall I) go or not ? ” 

The syllable lu in A 1 began, no doubt, the expression 
lug-lug-bsan-bzin-bzaii-gis-gsol “ petition by one mild as 
a slaughtered sheep ”, which occurs ( bsan-lug° ) in M.I. iv, 3. 
Lo-g-yah, which has been rendered as if it were log-yan, 


1 — log . yaii, as in M.I. i, 14. 
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might mean “year (sc. harvest)-blessing ”. With yul-ris 
“ country boundary ”, cf. mJchar-ris “ city -boundary 

100. M.I. iv, 79 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faint and rubbed). 

[A 1] >§ | : | sogs . pa . g-yas . la | 

[A 2] n[a] 1 . chu . srid . yod . dam . mye[d] . sa . nad 2 . 

hon . [n]am 3 . myi . [hon] [B 1] mchin . pa . la . srid . pya 

(rtsa ?) || srid . m[n ? o]s . bzan | so (po ? lo ?) . phyogs 

[B 2] nas . rman . sri . dan | — ur 4 (n ?) . srin . gi . ho . che | 

“ On the right shoulder. 

“ Is there — water or not ? Is disease of the flesh coming 
or not ? In the liver a lucky (pya ?) state ? State considered 
good ; on the part of the teeth (? ? so, p\h]o, lo?) indica- 
tions ( ho-che ?) of rmah-sri (?) and — worm.” 

This is an example of prognostication by means of sheep’s 
shoulder-blades (scapulimancy), whereof a full account is 
given in William of Rubruck’s Journey (Hakluyt Society’s 
publication, pp. 187-8). See the next following documents. 

101. M.I. iv, 35 (wood, c. 15 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 || sogs . pa . g-yas . la . | gsin . dra . ma . brtsan 
[A 2] gchags . dan . bral . lam . ma . bral || gdon . gchags[u ?] 
[B 1] tsha . che . | 

“ On the right shoulder. 

“ Of the noose of death (gsin[-rjehi]-dra-[ba] “ net ” ; or 
read gsin-Jtdre “ a ghost ”) not (ma ?) firmly attached [shall I] 
be rid or not ? Of demon (gdon) possession (gchags) great 
apprehension.” 

I have taken tsha-che “ great heat ”, as equivalent to 
tsha-sna “ anxiety ”. 

102. M.I. iv, 3 (wood, c. 9-5 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. : 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto -\- 2 (much blurred) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

1 nu (mu ?) perhaps preferable. 2 cad ? hnam ? 

3 Corrected from ham ? 4 snun ■ snar ? Itar ? 
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[A 1] . . . sman . la . | bsan . lug . bzin [A 2] . . . [gi]s . 
gsol . te | lag . dgra . la . zal [A 3] . . . n | sogs . g-yon . 
dan | [B 1] . . . No[b . chu . hu . na] . pbyi . dgra . mchi . 
ha[m] [B 2] . . . — e . le . myi . [chin] . . . 

[Between B 1 and B 2 at r.] . . n . dgra . . . 

“ [Beginning similar to Ml. Hi, 7, supra ; then] Left 
shoulder ... Is a foreign enemy coining into Little 
Nob ? . . .” 

As will have been seen, the justification for treating the 
physician and the diviner together is the identity of the 
persons, the yul-sman “ local physician ”, being also g-yah 
“ luck ”, and often yul-lha “ local divinity ”. To him 
application is made both for normal medicines and directions 
and for prognostications by means of the sheep shoulder- 
blades. Ordinary medicines and prescriptions are mentioned, 
as gifts or otherwise, in many letters ; and in the literary MSS. 
from the Tun-huang library are a few, in some cases not 
inextensive, fragments of common-sense treatises (mainly, 
no doubt, of Indian inspiration) or collections of prescriptions 
relating to ordinary medicine and to horse doctoring. There 
are also pieces exemplifying the mo divination (by means of 
groups of circles), concerning which we may here be content 
to refer to the article by A. H. Francke in the Berlin 
Academy Sitzungsberichte, Phil. -Hist. Klasse, 1924, pp. 5 sqq., 
1928, pp. 110 sqq. 

8. Law 

103. M.I. vi, 1 (wood, c. 18 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of smallish, cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[Al] ^ | . | ces . dgah . ba . [| hdi . Itar . mad . nah |) khyi . 
mo . rtsehi . [sk]o . yus . sdams . la . ma . chad . par || nah . 
po . [A 2] cag . gis . mchid . nan . cher . stsol . te | hphral . 
du . gfier . hgums . su . sol . cig || ma . lags . [B 1] [yi ?] 
snad . hag . hdogs . nah || h 1 thon . myig . dan . byor . bahi . 

1 kthoii ? 

JR AS. JULY 1934. 32 
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myi . khrims . bzin . gn[e]r . s[ts]ol [B 2] . la . dpan . po . 
gan . nah . mchis . pahi . sar . thus . zig || 

“ Thereat [I was] glad. This being true, I beg for immediate 
disposal of the matter by the Inner-Ministers sending strict 
orders not to make a decision ratifying the plaint put forward 
from Khyi-mo-rtse. If not, as a malicious accusation attaches 
[to me], send persons equipped with a seeing eye to dispose 
[of the matter] according to law and let them assemble at the 
place where the witnesses are.” 

The phrase sko-yus-sdams-la (cf. 1928, pp. 834, 837, 
where sgo, “ private,” is read) is not quite clear. Khyi-mo- 
rtse (“ Bitch’s Peak ”) looks like a place name ; but there 
might be a reference to some test with a bitch’s head. 
Bsnad-hdogs-pa = “ make malicious accusation ”. On gner- 
hgums and sar see supra, 1927, pp. 810, 558. 

104. M.I. 0010 (wood, c. 22 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script, 
blurred and rubbed). 

[A 1] | . | pah . sdu . las . slad . nas . [gso]l . pahi . bzin . 

du . jo . b[o] . Zla . bzre 1 . dan . Hphan . nen . gyis . [A 2] 
thu(g)spags . mdzad . de . kha . bzun . [g 2 ]zi[h] . nas . bzag . 
pa . ni . bdag . nan . pa . yah . [gl]o . ba . | [B 1] dgah . zin . 
mchis[am ?] . smyin . zigs . snah . hga . tsham . bs — n 
(bsgyur ?) . [b ?]ah . d — s . lha . la . s[n]in . rten [B 2] po . 
ma . mchis . ste . slad . kyi . [bzi ?] . gso[l] . [h]di . las . bkah . 
[spy]i . bab (thab ? jab ? (h)dzab ? ) . par . gsol. 

“ In accordance with a subsequent petition from my 
father also, the chief Zla-bzer and Hphan-nen paying attention, 
the guarantor was put out of the farm (?) : your humble 
servant rejoiced. That having become a mere illusory 
appearance (smyin-zigs ? spyin-zigs ?), and having none to 
rely upon but my lord ( read lha-las?), by this last, fourth (?) 
petition, I beg for a general decision.” 

Sdu (A 1) may mean “ also ” ; kha-bzuh might mean 
“ accepted ” 4the petition); but the technical sense of 

1 = bier. 2 [ m ?] 
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“guarantor" seems more frequent with kha-hdzin-pa. 
Smyin-zigs “eyebrow-look” (the most probable reading) 
is perhaps a synonym of smig-rgyu ; at least that sense fits 
in with snan-hgaJi-tsham. 

105. M.I. x, 6 (wood, c. 13-5 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 1 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ^ || sgo . gsol | . spyan . ched . pos . mchid . kyis . bead . 
de | [B 1] [N]ob . ched . pohi . rtse . rje . dan | . za(n) . lo (n) 
[B 2] la . gthadpa | 

“ Private request, verbally (or by letter) granted by the 
Great Eye, consigned to the chief ruler and Uncle-Councillor 
of Great Nob.” 

Spyan-ched-po : This (cf. p. 499, infra) probably means 
“ by the great man in person ” ; or it may be “ the king’s 
eye ” (raja-calcs us), on which see pp. 100, 255. 

106. M.I. xiv, 002 (wood, c. 16-5 x 2-2-5 cm., burnt away 
at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, very black). 

[A 1] bdag . nan . pa . yah . ho . skyon . dan . glo . bahi . 
myi . dgah . bahi . bag [A 2] [tsha ?]s . pah . las . | siiih . 
du . hdre . zugs . ste . | yul . Hdru (nu ? ) . [B 1] . . . [hb]ros . 
par . bgyis . pah . las . hphral . du . | rtse . rje . hog . pon . 
gyi . [B 2] . . . bzan . ste . bkri . bar . bgyis . pa . las . sor . 
pas . | bya . thens . pra 1 . 

“ Your humble servant, dejected (or ashamed, no-skyon) 
and grievously alarmed, a devil being in his heart, took flight 
[into the Dru-gu 1] country ; now that the chief rider, the 
corporal ... in kindness has caused a search to be made, 
a bird attracted back from flight (or by the hunter, 
g sor -pas) ...” 

107. Ch. 82, xii, 3 (paper, fol. 58 in vol. Ivi, torn away at 
r. and bottom, c. 29’ 5 x 32 cm. ; 11. 6 of cursive dbu-can 
script, rather scrawled). 

[i] * 1! rta . hi . lo . hi . dpyid . sla . ra . ba . nas . Dge . 

1 = par. 
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brtsan . kyi . rkya . la . rje . bias . bgyis . pha ... [2] bgyis . 
pa . la . zag . Ina . [San . ho] 1 . btson . sruhs . bgyis 2 | ’In . 
tse . yah . sna . bran . la . btson . sruhs . zag . l[n] ... [3] 
bzan . gi . bser . Sa . Ti . pun . zag . Ina . bgyis || sgo . g-yog . 
zag . Ina . ’In . tse . bgyis || gtehu ... [4] gcig . dan . sna . 
gcig . bsrun . ba . zag . Ina . Sa . Ti . pun . bgyis || Jan . 
lag . du . dra . ma . dran . ba[hi] ... [5] sran . brgyad . 
htshla 3 | nas . phul . phyed . dan . bzi : htshla 3 | sa . ka . 
pa . btson . sruhs . Kvan . sen . gis . yah . . . zag . bcu . 
bgyis | 

“ Work caused by His Excellency to be done in regard to 
the trial ( rkya = brgya ?) of Dge-brtsan from the first spring 
month of the Horse year : During five days San-ho kept 
prison guard ; ’Ih-tse also kept prison guard during five days 
over 'witnesses’ (sna) servants ; observation of . . . bzan was 
made during five days by Sa Ti-puh ; ’Ih-tse acted during 
five days as private servant ; guarding of one . . . guarantor 
(gtehu) and one witness was performed during five days by 
Sa Ti-puh. For a net (handcuff?) conveyed to the hand of 
Jan (?) eight srah are asked ; of barley four less one-half 
phul (handfuls) are asked. Prison-guarding of (at ?) f§a-ka-pa 
was performed also by Kvan-sen . . . during ten days.” 

It seems possible that rkya-la — brgya-la (brgyal-la) 
“dispute” or “fine”, on which see 1930, p. 70. Sna is 
clearly = gnah “witness”; Sa-ha-pa might be either a 
place (the prison) or a person. “ Observation ” is bser. On 
dra-ma with lag see p. 467. 

108. Ch. Ixxiii, xiii, 18 (paper, No. 762 (?), fol. 19 in vol. liii, 
c. 30 x 28-5 cm. ; 11. 5 of cursive dbu-can script -f 2 columns 
of signatures, r. 3 (4 more having been cut out), 1. 3 (1 more 
having been cut out) ). 

[1] gyur . na | Rgya . Icags . bco . Ina . rtabs 4 . par . bgyis || 
chad . lhag . byun . ba . dan . | byasu . byun [2] phon . rnags . 
pa . nas ] ma . ne . bar . yod . na | chad . pa . cher . bear |[ 


1 Added below line. 

3 For htshal. 


* bgyis crossed out. 

4 5 added below line. 
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bka . lun . Mi [3] ma . nan . nas | za . la . byun . ba . yod _ 
na . | chad . pa . gser . sran . gsum . dan j [4] snon . mo . 
khal . gsum . dan | myi . re . re . Rgya . lcag . bcu . lna . 
rtab . par . bgyis | [5] za . la . zugs . pa . yod . na . bsan . 
lug . gcig . gyi . ston . mo . sbyar . bar . bgyis | 

. . . (mark) | za . myi . Tan . tse . 

’ab . dzi [ (mark) 

. . . (mark) | za . myi . ’An . sin . ’ab . 

dzi | (mark) 

| za . co . Dzehi . si . ’ab . | za . myi . Dzehu . sam . 

dzi (mark) ’ab . dzi | (mark) 


| za . myi . Li . Lha . sto . | ’Yim . dzihi . ’ab . dzi | 

'ab . dzi | (mark) (mark) 

... | Ha . f§ib . tig . ’a(6) . dzi | 

(mark) 

| Dbyun . Ju . tse . ’ab . Ho . Khrom . pa . ’ab . dzi | 
dzi | (mark) (mark) 

“ . . . fifteen lashes with a Chinese whip were ordered.” 
There being a remainder of punishment and the work done 
not being nearly equal to what would have been possible the 
penalty was heavily augmented. The order not having 
been obeyed, it was decided that, where the plastering 
(zd-la ?) had been done, the penalty should be three ounces 

(sran) of gold and three loads (khal) of vegetables (shon-mo) 

and that each man should receive fifteen lashes with a Chinese 
whip ; where the plastering was in progress, it was decided 
that a feast of one slaughtered sheep should be supplied. 

. . . (mark) j plasterer (za-myi), Tan-tse, 

finger-mark (mark) 

... ... ] plasterer (za-myi), ’An-sin, 

finger-mark (mark) 

Plaster-master (za-co ?) ] plasterer (za-myi), Dzehu-sam, 

Dzehi-si, finger-mark (mark) finger-mark (mark) 
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Plasterer Li Lha-sto, finger- | ’Yim-dzihi, finger-mark 

mark ( mark ) {mark) 

. . . | Ha Sib-tig, finger-mark 

(mark) 

Dbyuh Ju-tse, finger-mark | Ho Khrom-pa, finger-mark 

( mark ) (mark) 

That za-la (zal-la) here means “ plasterer ” and za-co 
“ plaster-master ” is far from certain : also the phrase byasu- 
byun-phon-rnags-pa is obscure. ’Ab-dzi is perhaps Chinese 
hao-chih, (or, as Dr. L. Giles suggests, hao-tzu), ‘ mark.’ 
The clan-names Tim (’/»/), Li, Ha, and also the personal 
names are characteristic of the Sa-cu region : see supra, 
1928, pp. 91 sqq. On the Bkah-luh see supra, p. 250. 

109. M.I. xiv, 61c (paper, fob No. 43 in vol., c. 13'5 x 3 cm., 
a fragment ; 11. 2 of square dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . dpan . la . rts[i]g . Lha . rtsa . sky[e]s . dan . 
rgyal . zigs . Legs 1 . . . [2] . . . rgya . dan . Ldon . 
kon . s . . . 

“ ... in witness the [signatures] of rtsig Lha-rtsa-skyes 
and the King’s Eye Legs . . . and Ldon-kon ...” 

The rtsig Lha-rtsa-skyes was mentioned in 1928, p. 576, 
in connection with the King’s Eye ; and, as he appears else- 
where (e.g. in M.I. xiv, 24) also in legal concerns, his 
designation rtsig probably means “ lawyer ”. In M.T. b. i, 
0095 (p. 498), he has become himself “ King's Eye ”. 

110. M.I. xiv, 18 (wood, c. 10 X 2 cm., cut and broken away 
at r. ; 11. 3 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] | : | gsol . ba | khyed . kyis . rin . lugs [2] gcod 2 . 

du . gdahi . [na] . [rtse] . rjes . chod . cig | rg . . [3] khye(o ?)- 

sig • !! 

“ Petition : if it is possible for the old usage to be decided 
(gcod ?) by you (plural) let the chief ruler decide ...” 

Rin-lugs “ old usage ”, occurred 1928, pp. 572, 593. 

The above citations relate to disputes, offences, and appeals. 
Previously we have had instances of prosecution for assault 

1 g below line. 2 gtsed? 
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(1928, pp. 560, 583), misdemeanour (pp. 570-1), and damage 
(pp. 574-5, 577 ; 1930, p. 290), and also a number of attested 
agreements (1927, p. 814 ; 1928, pp. 593-4 ; 1930, p. 60, 
etc) in regard to debt, loan, and sale. In two cases (1928, 
pp. 567, 584) there is indication of reference to a court ( grwa - 
tus = parisad). The officials concerned with dispensation of 
justice (khrims-dpon, rgyal-gzigs, zal-ce-pa, bkah-lun, etc.) 
have been noted supra. 

The “ancient usage” and “old town law” (1928, 
pp. 572-3) sometimes mentioned were not necessarily written, 
and the same applies to the dharma, which the Kharosthl 
royal rescripts so frequently direct to be followed ; even 
perhaps to the khyim-phugs-gyi-khrims “ law of house- 
burglary ”, named in a document from Mazar-Tagh (0522). 
But in the case of an administration of Indian origin even 
in the earlier period some written law is probable ; and the 
Tibetans themselves were certainly in possession of a code 
compiled by order of Sroh-btsan Sgam-po, now understood 
to be the basis of the present-day procedure. From the 
hidden library of Tun-huang we shall report a fragment in 
Tibetan, embodying a part of a law of theft. 


9. Writing and Letters 


111. M.I. i, 25a (paper, fob No. 3 in vol., c. 14-5 x 7 cm., 
a fragment ; parts of 11. 6 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^8 | : | Ska . ba | Bog . yul j na . mchis | pa : 1[ | ] 
s[— ]h (hi ?) [ | ] hphral 1 | stag ] y[i] . ge . . . [2] gser . gyi | 

yi . ge | ched . po : dan | stag j gi | stod | blon | Btsan | 

sum | gser . . . [3] . . . — i . — i blon | Dge | bzre 2 | 

dhul . gyi : yi . [g]e . . . [4] . . . gan 3 . gi | sram 4 . . . 

[5] . . . — e . su | skyab[s] . . . [6] . . . [hahi]. 5 

“ After being in Bog-yul of Ska-ba, now (?) [for] Stag, 
script . . . large gold script, and for Stag the Upper Councillor 
Btsan-sum gold . . . Councillor Dge-bzer silver script . . .” 

The document refers to writings (testimonials or com- 


1 hphul ? 2 = bier. 3 Corrected from gum. 


5 kahi f 


4 sum ? 
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missions ?) executed for certain persons in gold or silver ink, 
such as may be seen in calligraphic MSS. obtained from 
Tibet. 

Silver script and turquoise script (evidently on monuments) 
were mentioned 1927, p. 62, and elsewhere we have had 
reference to copper script and turquoise script distinguishing 
the records of different army brigades. M.I. i, 26, mentions 
silver, copper ( zans ), brass ( ra-gan ), large and small, and 
blue ( shon ?) writing. For sealings, and sometimes for 
headings and beginnings of paragraphs (e.g. supra , 
pp. 275 sqq.), red ink, now in most cases faded, was in use. 
“ Large writing ” ( yi-ge-cked-po , mentioned again in M.I. 
i, 26a) seems also, from the mention of “lands of small 
letter ” (supra, p. 264), to have been distinctively employed. 
Among the (later) fragments from the Etsingol sites (Mongol 
period) the interlinear comments in literary MSS. are often 
in very minute, but excellent, hands. 

Bog-yul was, as we have seen (1927, p. 817) in the region of 
Lem-cu (Liang-chow), to which accordingly Ska-ba (1931, 
p. 834) also belonged. 

112. M. Tagh. b. i, 0051 (wood, c. 23 X 2-5 cm., somewhat 
broken away at bottom 1. ; 11. 2 recto -j- 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, in places rubbed away). 

[Al] ^ | : | glan . gyi . lohi . st(?)on . sla . ra . [bah]i . 
[tshes] .ni.su. gsum . gyi . nan . par . [s(?)o . — e . ba] 1 [A 2] 
pas . yi . ge . gsar . bsk[u]lde . rni[n] . [dan] . — e . Li . S[o]r . 

dad . gyi [B 1] bgyis . pa . hi . dpan . la . 

Preg . po . Khrom . le[gs] . gyi . rg[y]a . dan . Sor . dad . gyi . 
sug [B 2] gyis . btab . | pa . [ 

“ Ox year, first autumn month, day twenty-three, in the 
morning a new letter, required ( bskuld ) by a soldier relay 
arrived ( so-res-bab-pa ), was made in agreement with the old 
by the Khotani Sor-dad : in witness whereof are impressed 
the seal of Preg-po Khrom-legs and the hand[-signature] 
of Sor-dad.” 


1 Read so-rts-bab. 
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This seems to be a case of a letter damaged in transmission 
and replaced by an attested copy. 

113. M. Tagk. c. i, 005 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of square dbu-can 
script, the verso partly erased). 

[Al] ^ | . | dru . bu . hdi . Khri . gdas . gi . mduri . du . 
gcal 1 . na . sran . bco . Ina . kha . bz[u] [A 2]n . mchis . de . 
bdag . gi . sug . rgyas . btab . ste . Khri . gdas . la . gtad 2 

[B 1] pa . hi . dban . po . la . San . sde . hi . d — e . . s . 

las b[sts]ogs [B 2] pahi . dban . rgva . dan . Khri . gdas . 
gi . su[g . yig 3 ] . g — • . hchad . gis . btab . ba . | 

“ In witness that this wrapping, for delivery (payment ?) 
in the presence of Khri-gdas and containing fifteen sran, 
has been consigned to Khri-gdas with his own seal attached 
the witness signatures of . . . and others of the San regiment 
and the hand-written mark of Khri-gdas are affixed.” 

The situation seems to be that the package was despatched 
by Khri-gdas to be delivered to himself elsewhere ; but 
other interpretations are possible. De-bdag can hardly 
be any other person than Khri-gdas ; otherwise we might 
understand that some one had accepted (kha-bzuii) 15 sran 
for conveying the parcel. Gcal seems to come from hjal 
(gtsal might be from htshol or stsol ?) ; dban-rgya is probably 
= dpaii-rgya “ witness signature ” ; sng-yig-gi-hchad seems 
to be identical with the sug-yig-tshad of 1927, p. 813. On 
the San regiment see supra, 1933, pp. 565-6. 

114. M. Tagh. 0264 (wood, c. 12 X 1 X 1 cm., four sides ; 
handle with hole at 1. ; 11. 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 of cursive dbu-can 
script, clear). 

[1] | . | jo . cho . Mdo . rma . la . | Legs . tshan . 

[gyi] [2] gsol . bah . | jo . cho . brgya . la . bzud . na . | snam . 

[3] bu . la . yi . ge . hdi . bthagste | slad . na . su . la . gtad . 

[4] . pa . la . | Lho . bragi . sde . Slun . Legs . tshan . la . stsal | 

“ To the Lord Mdo-rma : petition of Legs-tshan. In case 

my lord has departed in connection with a dispute ( brgya-la ?), 
gtsal f * Corrected from gta-dad. 3 lag ? 
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this writing, having been tied in a woollen cloth, is to be sent 
by anyone to whom it is afterwards delivered to Sluh(s) 
Legs-tshan of the Lho-brag regiment. 

On the Shins (1927, p. 820 n., etc.) and the Lho-brag 
regiment (1933, p. 561) see supra. On brgya-la see supra, 
p. 492 (°btsons-par-gyur, “ imprisoned through a dispute ”). 

115. M. Tagh. b. i, 0095 (paper, fol. No. 36 in vol., 
28-5 x 8 cm., originally folded in the form of a modern 
Tibetan letter ; 11. 5 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script + 1 
in a different hand, inverted). 

[1] | : | jo . cho . Rgyal . bzer : gyi . za . snar | j 

Lha . ri . skyes . kyi . mchid . gsol . ba | | bar . du . 

thugs . bdeh . [2] ham . myi . bdeh . mchid . yige : las : snund . 
gsol . zin . mchis | | khrom . na . yah . Cun . tsan . 

dan . Snan . bzer . dan . Lha . bzan . las [3] stsogs . pa . la . 
non . zo . ni . ma . mchis || Rgyal . zigs . Lha . rtsa . skyes . 
kyan . sos . kyis . yul . du . mchi . zes . mchi . na | bkah . 
yi [4] ge : la 1 dag . sprin . ba . mchis . na . bdag . gi . steh . 
du . yah . sk[u]r . bar . gsol | j mchid . yi . ge . hdi . 
gsold . slan . chad . kyan . non . [zo ?] [5] ma . mchis : thugs . 
bdeh . bar : smond . cin . mchis || . [6] jo . cho . Rgyal . bzre 8 . 
[sa ?] | la 

“ To the presence of the chief, Rgyal-bzer : letter-petition 
of Lha-ri-skyes. I am writing to inquire as to your health, 
whether meanwhile you are happy or not. In the town 
Cun-tsan and Snan-bzer and Lha-bzan and the rest are free 
from illness. The King s Eye, Lha -rtsa -skyes, also is recovered 
and is coming into the country, so they say. If any orders 
(letters) have come for me, please send them up to me. After 
submitting this letter, I am praying for your happiness with 
freedom from illness. 

“ To the residence of the chief, Rgyal-bzer.” 

116. M. Tagh. 0512 (paper document, complete, originally 
folded in long strips like a modern Tibetan letter ; c. 28 x 


1 la crossed out. Was bdag-la “ to me ” intended ? 


* = bier. 
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20 cm. ; 11. 12 recto + scattered addresses, etc., verso in large, 
ordinary dbu-can writing, in places faint). 

[1] ''S | : | jo . bo . blon . Man . bzre 1 . kyi . za . snar . | 

Pbyi . mtho . gi . [mcbijd . gso[l . b]a || [2] hdrul . ba . la . 
mchid . kyis . rma[s] . na [| rtag . tu . thugs . bde . dbu . rmog . 
brtsan . zes . [th]os . ste | [3] glo . ba . rab . tu . dgah . zin . 
mchis ]| slan . cad . kyan . thugs . bde . zin . zal . bzan . po . 
myur . du . m[tho]n . [4] bar . smon . lam . gsol | I mar . sbal . 
nod . pa . yah || spya[n . ch]e[d ?] . po . khrom . du . ma . 

thal . ba . dan | [5] lo . sar . dan . bgyis . ste . zan . Ion . dag . 

ma . tus . nas . dah . run . ma . thob . cih . mchis || rho [6] 
thog . pa . ma . mch[i]s . par . rtag . tu . snan . shuns . gsol . 

ba . zes . bkah . bap . du . yah . run . na [| bdag [7] nan . pa . 

yah . tshal . ma . dkon . ba . dah . bgr[es] . ste || phyugs . 
khal . gcig . gi . stsan . nas . Li . Na . [8] mo . bud . las . 
tsh[ald . na] j| phyugs . khal . gcig . gi . bul . stsald . par . 
thugs . pag . cir . mdzad [9] zan . Ion . gdan . h[d]ir . gs[e]gs . 
na || zabs . dren . myi . tshal . bar . phyag . du . bul . zi[h] . 
m[ch]i [10] lan . ma . rma . hah . dah . run . khrom . du . ma . 
mchis j| khor . zag . pa . rnams . kyan . dah . ltar [11] skul . 
ma . tshal . zin . mchis || bkah . mchid . gsar . du . bdag . cag . 
gis . thos . pa . ma [12] mchis || Phu . tsab . la . bkas . rma . 
bar . gsol || 

Verso (top) [1] ^ | • | Stag . [bzan] . gi . [za . sna]r | Stag . . . 

[2] ( bottom , inverted) ''S | . | glo (blon ?) bul . 

bah || 

[3] ( vertically ) Man . bzre . [la ?] 

“ To the presence of the chief, Councillor Man-bzer : 
letter petition of Phyi-mthon. Having inquired by word of 
mouth of the runner and having heard that you are con- 
tinuously happy and with helm high, I am very glad. I make 
prayer that for the future also you may be happy and that 
I may soon see your good countenance. 

“ The oil and wool have come ; but, as the Great Eye has 
not reached the town and the Uncle-Councillors, occupied with 


1 = bzer. 
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the new year, have not met, I have still not got them. 1 If 
one is not able, always offer inquiry as to health ’ — so it 
would be well to send a word. Your humble servant, with 
rations scarce and being old, has requested from the 
Khotanl Na-mo-bud barley grain [to the amount] of one 
animal-load ; so please take care to send a receipt for one 
animal-load. As the Uncle-Councillor's divan comes here, 
not wishing to disgrace him, I am handing over a receipt. 
Though he (Na-mo-bud ?) does (or I do) not ask for return 
(or reply), he has still not come to town. The men on leave 
also now need a reminder. Fresh gossip we have not heard. 
I suggest that you inquire of Phu-tsab. 

Verso [1] “ To the presence of Stag-bzan : Stag — 

[2] “ . . . receipt. 

[3] “ To — [i¥a]n-bzer.” 

On the “Great Eye - ’ see supra, p. 491. The phrases 
gdan-gsegs (M.I. iii, 6), khor-zag “ leave ”, bkah-mchid 
“gossip”, and bkas-rma “question authoritatively”, have 
also occurred before, fcabs-hdren — “ bring shame upon ”. 

The first endorsement (verso) of the letter was perhaps made 
by the recipient when passing it on “ for action ”. The 
Khotanl Na-mo-bud has a characteristic name ; see supra. 

117. M. Tagh. a, iv. 0068 (wood, c. 19-5 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of squarish dbu-can 
script, rather faint and 1. 2 of verso partly erased). 

[A 1] >§ || [rje] . b[lo]n . | chab . srid . gyi | (d)ban . bdag . 
la | myi . gsol . na | su . la . [gsol] [A 2] na . | bdag . 
nan . pahi 1 . pu . bo 2 . rnin (sic) . chen ] yul . du . mchi . 
na | bdag . cag . nan [B 1] ma . spun . gson . gsin | hbral . 
bah . | dan . hdra . zin . mchis . na . | g — y — . . [B 2] [lha . rje ?] 
• • • — 0 g e (the ?) . tseg . cig | mchi . htshal . na . | rje . 
blon . bla . ri[n] . la . smo[nd ?] 

If not to my lord, the councillor, ruling authority in the 
government, petition is made, to whom should petition be 
made 1 lour humble servants’ elder brother, greatly their 
1 rnyi (?) here crossed out. 1 so ? 
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senior, going into the country, we humble uterine brothers 
are as it were severed from dear life. Since . . . some trouble 
(tseg ?) must come, we implore the very exalted (bla- 
rin(s)) lord councillor.” 

The petition relates apparently to military service, which 
would be explicit, if the reading in A 2 were pu (phu) . so. 
On tseg see supra ; on the phrase “ if petition is not made, 
etc,,” see 1933, p. 400. 

118. M.I. xliv, 6 (paper, fol. 87 in vol., torn and partly 
fragmentary 1. and r., c. 27-5 x 19 cm. ; 11. 16 of cursive 
dbu-can script, somewhat scrawled). 

[1] | : | Nan . rje . po . chen . po . blon . Rma . bzer . 

la | Bcom . Idan . hdas . dan [ Sde 1 . [2] [Na . legs . dan] 

. . . brtan . dan | Tshe . yans . kyi . mchid . gsol . bah |j 

mchi[d . kyi]s . [rmas] [3] [sri]d . gcig . 

pahi , dam . pa . rga 2 hi [?] khar . sgor . ci . yah . legs . . . 

[4] mthu . ekuns . ste || thugs . nan . zab . 

mos . mchir (mtshar) . ltar . . [5] bdu . 

gcags . te | | g-yra . nan (sic) . cher . htshal . zih . mcliis | 

• • [6] M [ ms ] • can • rai1 • bzin • gyis . mvi . rtag . la . dan | 
chos . hid . la . dgons . sin . [ thugs . nan [pa ? 3 ] [7] tsam . 
zig . mdab . kyis . bskyun . ba . tsam . du . ci . gnan | | slan . 
cad . thugs . rtag . du . bde . ci . yah [8] legs . pahi . zal . 
shar . mthon . bar . smon . te || shun . gsol . zih . mchis . 
na || bka . stsalpa [9] tsam . du . ci . gnah !| rno . thogs . ma . 
mchis . par . bka . luh . shan . pas . bro . rmaspha || [10] glo . 
ba . dga | . | da . ltar . bro . ma . htshal . zih . mchis 1 1 Nob . 
chu . nuhi . sna . ma . gzuh . bahi . slad . nas [11] do . cig . 
snams . sbyor . mtsudpa 4 . yah . malegs || da . slan . cad . 
chis . hdir . gzuh . bar . mchi[ba] 5 [12] gros . chad . cin . 
mchis || phyag . rjed . rnams . pa . mvi . gcag . par . | gtso . 
bo . gzi . la . mchis [13] pahi . g-yra . du . stsal . cin . mchis j| 
Bcom . Idan . hdas . kyi . sgo . gsol . zo . sa . dan . ma . [14] 
sbyar . bar . shan . shuns . par . gsol . zes . bka . hbab . bam . 

1 Or ye crossed out ? 2 rga crossed out. 3 l ? crossed out ! 

4 ma-tmd-pa ? 5 ba below line. 
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myi . hbab || dgun . gyi . tshal . brgyags [15] kyi . mthud . 
ma . stsan . yuns . sas . tsam . zig . bsgral . bar . gsol . zin . 
mcbis na || tbug[s] [16] pags . ci . mdzad 

“ To tbe great Inner-Minister, Councillor Rma-bzer : 
letter-petition of Bcom-ldan-hdas and Sde-na-legs . . . brtan 
and Tshe-yans. [You] having inquired by letter . . . there 
follows a mutilated passage containing expressions of dejection, 
etc. . . . reflecting upon tbe natural impermanence of living 
beings and upon phenomenal existence ( chos-nid = dkarmata), 
[our] dejection has been in part diminished ; thank you. 
For the rest (or For the future), with prayer that you may 
be perpetually happy and that perhaps we may soon see your 
good countenance, we are . asking after your health. To send 
your commands would be a favour. When, [you] not being 
able, the kind bkah-lun made inquiry after [our] health, we 
were glad. At present we are free from illness. 

“ Since we first took charge ( sna-ma-gzuh ) of Little Nob, 
the surpluses delivered are not . . . good so far. So we are 
deliberating who is to take charge here hereafter. As the 
holders of the different appointments do not comprehend, we 
are sending up to my lord on his estate (in his place ?). 

“ Private petition of Bcom-ldan-hdas : ‘ If not furnished 
with presents (or “ Without adding a present ”), send a letter 
of inquiry as to health ’ — did orders come to this effect or 
not ? I am asking you to transmit, as a supplement to the 
winter provisions rations, some little harvest mustard. Can 
you attend to this ? ” ■ 

The communication is from some Buddhist clerics, who 
have been in authority, perhaps as a committee of inquiry, 
in Little Nob. They report that there is no surplus (snams) 
(in the revenues ? 1928, p. 569), and they are considering 
who should be put in charge (gzuh). Not trusting the wisdom 
of the holders of different commissions or appointments 
(phyag-rjed-rnams-pa), they refer to the minister. 

Mdab-kyis (1. 6), doubtless = hdab-Jcyis ; on snams (1. 10) 
and zo-sa (1. 13) see supra. Phyag-rjed (1. 12) = sug-rjed 
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{supra) “ a commission ”, and rrdhud-ma (1. 15) is for hthud 
“ supplement ” or “ addendum ” ; bsgral (1. 15) is from sgrol, 
in the sense of “ transport Gcag(s) (1. 12) = “ comprehend 
The bkah-luii has been mentioned supra. 

119. M. Tagh a. iv, 00122 (paper, fol. no. 16 in vol.. 
c. 24 x 6 cm. : 11. 5 recto + 5 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faded and obscure). 

[1] >8 ;| jo . cho . Kri . bzer . dan . Rgyal . bz[e]r .dan . Hbrig . bzer . 
la[s] . bs[tsogs . pah]i . za . sna[r] | . . . [2] s[gra] . gi . gsol . 
ba | hdrul.ba. la. rmas.na. thugs. bde.zes.thos.te.[glo.ba], 
d[ga.zin.mchis] [3] tshes.bcu.gehig . la . sul . du.zugs . te. 
mchi . na . | khrom . na . [sku . bla . gsol . ba] . ba . ba [gru . sto ?] [4] 
bla.btshon . [blah ?] . so — . rdo . ha . dan 1 . mchi[s] . skyams . 
kal . hga . tsham . bskal . bar . gsol [5] [kh]rom . na . phrin . phun 
[n ?].mchi. [s?]e 2 . gzir . kyah . [bzan(?) .du] . skr — gs . mdzad . 
bdag . [kyah ?] [B 1] sna.Bzer 3 .gyi.bsnel.[kh]yab.du.tsh..|||| 
chibs . pon . gyi . hbans . Pu . rig . [Gu]h . legs . Li . dhul . [srah] 
[B 2] bol.ha.sa.ton.la.bal(?).chi.bskur. ba . blah . | thag. 
bar . Hpan . khri . la . bal . di . gchig . [bla]h . [ste] . zin . bzuii [B 3] 
Bzer . gyis . ba . [boh . bkum . skra . nas ?] . phyugs . kal . gnis. 
mchisgis.srafi.chig.gis.ba [ . do . chu . srun ?] kyi.gla [B 4] 
Bzer . gis . phyugs . hga . skra . [srah ? ?] phyed . gyis .| ra. 
po . mo . chi . skra . [thob ?] | mar . srah . drug . tsham . chad | 
[sla . nas ?] [5] chad . chi . shed . btshal | phyis . kyah . nas . 

phyugs . kal . gchig . sbyar . 1 1 mkhar . pa . Gumpin . du . ru . Ian 4 . 
[byed . ? . ? ] . po . sto . chi . tah (?) [6] mdzad . par . chi . gnan . hon . 

[A 11. 1-2] “ To the presence of the chief K[h]ri-bzer and 
Rgyal-bzer and Hbrig-bzer and the rest : petition of 
— sgra. Having learned upon inquiry of the runner that you 
are happy, I am glad. [A 11. 3-4] Having taken to the road 
on the eleventh, I am on my way. [Feasting the magnates] 
in the town ... I beg you to send some loads of drink. 
[A 1. 5-B 1. 1] There being troubled news ( phrin-phuii ?) in 
the town, considerable alarm ( skrags ) is caused in the country 


1 rad ? 


2 me (?) here erased ? 


3 bzir ? 


4 pu-ra-lon ? 
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also : I have previously sent a reminder to Bzer (or I have 
sent a reminder to the four leaders, sna-bzir). [B 11. 1-2] The 
wool sent to ... by the pony-master’s man, Pu-rig Gun- 
legs . . . Khotan silver srah . . . has been received : some of 
this wool, having been received for mid-rope (thag-bar) 
Hp[h]an-k[h]ri, has been . . . [B 11. 3-4] Bzer having made 
two animal-loads of hair from oxen and asses killed (?), with 
one srah wages of . . . Bzer has made half a srah of hair of 
some animals. [B 11. 4—5] What hair of goats, male and female, 
has been obtained, cost (chad) about six srah of oil : after- 
wards how much it cost will be reported. Subsequently also 
one animal-load of barley has been supplied. [B 11. 5-6] 
Please have made what rope (sto ?) is possible by the city- 
man Gumpin, as far as he has leisure ( lah ?).” 

In this letter the imperfection of the text leaves many 
obscurities ; but the general tenor, a report to officials by 
an agent collecting hair for rope-making, seems evident. 
The phrases sku-bla-gsol (A 3, p. 474) chibs-[d]pon (B 1, 1933, 
p. 388), thag-bar (“ mid-rope ”, B2, 1933, p. 385 ) phyugs-k[h]al 
(B 3, 5, p. 500), sul-du-zugs (A 3, 1928, p. 588) have occurred 
supra. Skyams-bskal (A 4 ) — skyems-bsgal ; chad (“paid” 
or “ cost ” ; du-ru-lah-byed-po = “ as far as he has leisure ” ? 

The surname Pu-rig (B 1) may refer to the so-named 
W. Himalayan district. The rope mentioned in the last 
sentence would be of hair or wool (supra, p. 476). 


198 . 


(Concluded.) 



Iranica (II ) 1 

By H. W. BAILEY 
1. srat 

rPHE Latin strata is one of the words of culture which passed 
to the East. Greek has arpara. Aramaic has srty’ 
Levy, Chalddisches Wb., Dalman, Aram, nhebr. Wb., with 
plural srtyn, as also the form strty in the same sense. For 
Syriac is quoted (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.) " strt . Arabic has 

sir at in the eschatological al-siratu ’l-mustaqimu of 

the Qur’an. A similar narrow bridge is well known in the 
Zoroastrian cinvato pjrstus of the A vesta. 

It has not been so far noted that the word srt (that is srat 

or srat), written is used in an eschatological text in 

Pahlavi. In the GrBcL, 203, 12-14, we have the word twice : — 
api-s an kanlk pat ras-nimdylh av sra t-e baret 

ke-s 3 paSak patis ut pat an srat )^Sx> av gardSman 
savet pat 3 gam hast i humat huxt huvarst. 

“ And that maiden with guidance on the way brings 
him to the street wherein there are three stations, and by 
that street he goes to GaroSman, by three steps which 
are Humat, Huxt, and Huvarst." 

2. a 8 va n 

In several passages occurs a word written either |^y, 

HKJ’ or VO* IPO* MFO*' presents a problem which has 
been overlooked. 

GrBd., 20, 11 fol. 

api-s dat av aSiydrlh < i > urvar dp ut ataxs ee har 
*a8van-e < i > urea ran dp e srisk pat sar ataxs 

4 angust < had > pes pat an zdr hatn-e rust. 

1 “Iranica” (I) in Jit AS., 1930, p. II fol. 

JRAS. JULY 1034. 


33 
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“ He created to assist the plants water and fire, since 
every stalk of the plants has one drop of water at its top 
and fire four fingers’ length in front. By that power they 
grew.” 

The meaning “ stalk, trunk ” of plant or tree is confirmed 
by the parallel passages. 

This same passage is quoted as Den in the list of liquids in 
GrBd., 90, 8 : 15 -om an i hacahar a Sr an i (TD 2, ; 

DH, P., 1 ; Ind. Bd., urvardn cegon guft 

ku har a8van-e (TD 2, JpO* i P., JfPQ* ; Bid. Bd., 

dp e srisk pat tey. 

Also in GrBd., 119, 15 fol. : — 
urvardn r«S gofiet ku har ahvan-e (TD 2, P., 

Ind. Bd., dp e srisk pat tey (Ind. Bd., pat sar ddrend). 

This passage excludes the reading axv in 20, 12, which 
Nyberg adopted, JA., 1929, avril-juin, 221 : ay” i urvardn 
‘ ; toute la force vitale des plantes ” (with other differences 
in the translation, which these passages exclude). 

In this reading of axv he was anticipated by Bartholomae 
in another passage. The gloss to Yasna, 38, 5 (the yasna 
of the waters) explains vispo .paitis by vispo pit. 2 an guft an 
i pat urvar *ahran i HPlP u rvar patis vaxsihet “ vispopit 
is named the water in the plants. The stalk of plants grows 
thereby.” 

In view of the above passages this is the only acceptable 
rendering. But the Skt. version has : apo yah vanaspatisu 
jatayo vanaspatinam tdbhih vikdsyante “ the waters which are 
in the plants. The kinds of plants grow thereby.” Hence 
jatayo implies a reading aSmi “ kind ”, just as in Ind. Bd., 
66, 22, (den) represents the ahvenak of GrBd., 

1 P. is the Paris MS. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds supplement 
persan 2043). 

2 Avestan letters. 
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119, 15. Bartholomae, AIW., s.v., vispo .pitay- read axv 
i urvar “ das Wesen der Pflanze 

GrBd., 151, 3, in the description of the van i vas-tdxmak : — 
andar *«8 van i (TD 2, ; P., ; Ind. Bd., 

al 'd 9 gar brehenit estet. 

Dm. 839, 6 fol. : — - 

ap-ic i gardn tacisn ut avesdn-ic tan i namlk i 

10 avesan a bran m i cihrakomand i hazarakanak ku 


1,000 pat e -opj bar be ayend. 

The word a bran once interpreted is further interesting in 
that it gives the meaning of Avestan varasa-ji-. 

Yasna, 71, 9. vlspd urvard uruOmisea paiti varsajisca 
yazamaide is glossed by harvisp urvar pat resale at a 8 van 
apar dr obis n yazeni. In AIW., s.v., varasa-gay-, resak is 
wrongly given as gloss to varasa-jis. 

Nlrangastdn, fol. 179, 10 

yd urvargm barasma frastaranti hamd .varasajim paouru. 

fravdxsam. 

Pahl. Comm, ke urvar fra6 vistaret ham-bun pur-tak ke-s 
bun evak api-s sar e cand hast. 

Here carasafi- is Pahl. bun “ stalk, trunk ", hence equivalent 
to aBvan. 

In Yasna, 10, 5, varasaji- is translated *a8van ))*{)>, 
and this in turn by Skt. skandha- “ trunk of tree 


Avestan Pahl. Comm. 

vispasca paiti varsajis pat harvisp a 8 van 

vispasca paiti frasparaya apar pat harvisp spey 

vispasca paiti fravaxsa apar pat harvisp tak 

To this AIW. has “ undeutlich 
The Skt. version reads : visvesu ca upari skandhesu 

visvesu ca upari sakhasu 
visvesu ca upari pallavesu 


The context, the rendering of varsaji- by both bun and 
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aSvan, and the Skt. translation of a 8 van by skandha- 

agree in assuring the meaning “ stalk, trunk The meaning 
“stalk”, but not “root”, fits also Nirang., fob 179, 10. 

It remains to justify the reading a 8 van. This is intended 
as the Mid. Iran, of an older *adi-vana- “ the upper part of 
a tree Hence a determinative compound, of prenomen and 
noun, as in A Y.frabd&m ‘ 1 front part of the foot ’ ’ . Skt . examples 
abound, cf. Wackernagel, Aind. Gr., ii, 1, 258: adhidanta- 
“ upper tooth”, adlii-dijaiili “highest heaven”, pra-mkha- 
“ front part of a nail ”, 

The Pazand reading of the Ind. Bd. ae.van, a if van was 
therefore correct, since aevan would represent an older * ad van. 

3. *nivet, *dvet 

A word *iieit- “to speak” is attested by the Balto- 
Slavonic : — 

Old Slav. otu-vetu “ answer ” 
suvetu “ council ” 
vestati “ to talk ” 
ve “ he said ” 

Old Pruss. icait-iatun “ to speak 

Cf. Walde-Pokorny s.v. uei-. 

The same word is probably to be recognized in two Iranian 
words. 

(1) Turfan Mid. Iran, nvydg “ tidings ”. 

APers. nuved, naved “ tidings ”. 

Bartholomae, quoted by Tedesco, MO., 15, 191, note 6, 
suggested this connection, 1 whereas Markwart, Adlna. § 36, 
considered nvydg to have preserved -d-. 

(2) Armenian auetih , gen. plur. aueteac dyyeXla, 

evayyeXi a. auetaran zvayyiXiov would represent *a-vet 

without difficulty. The suggestion of Nyberg, Glossar. s.v. 

1 The Pahl. word, however, quoted as nvi/t from 1)1: M., 579, 20, und 
offer ” is to be otherwise explained. 
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afiydt to explain Arm. auetik‘ as from *abi-yata, and that 
of Markwart, Actlna, § 36, as *a-vaidjd-, with dissimulation 
of -t- for -r- in auetaran and anetik‘ as a later form, are 
both unsatisfactory. 

4. dawrci-, har Ma- 
in treating of the rainbow the Pahl. Rir. Dd., p. Ill fob, 
has the following passage : — 

ut m stun i hast <i> spet hast < i > zart hast i da fir 
ce. 

har ce spet hac dahisn < i > olirmazd 
ut cm i ditlkar hac dahisn i ahraman 
an < i > spet pat aBiycirlh i varan ut an i ditlkar pat 
*hani-estarih i varan. 

“ What is this pillar which is partly white, partly yellow, 
and partly dark ? 

Whatever is white is of the creation of Ohrmazd. 

The other is of the creation of Ahraman. 

The white assists the rains and the others contend 
with the rains.’’ 

With this GrBd., 140, 6 fob. is to be compared : — 

en stunak pat ctstndn paibdk bavet ke niartdm sanvar 
xrdnend har ce da fir ut xscn ut zart at safiz at saxr ut 
*algonakan vaxs dev hand ke pat hcunestcirih < i > tistr 
varitan *ra S sor butan rad civ afir koxsend hast ke-san 
devdn-ic i sahmken xrdnend ut har ce spet vaxs hast i yazd 
ke aSiydrih i tistr rd S apdk an devan koxsend. 1 

From these two passages da fir is certainly a colour which is 
the opposite of “ white 

This result is confirmed by a third passage, GrBd., 120, 8 : 
mes i da fir i spet-ervdrak niesan rat ’’ the ram dark with white 
jaw is chief of sheep The Ind. Bd. reads : mes i sydk i da fir. 
Here sydk is a gloss to da fir. 

1 Both extant texts, TI> 2 and P, are in disorder in this passage. 
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This rendering of dafir is of considerable interest. The 
name GrBd., 229, 6, Dafr-gdv will mean “ having dark cows ”, 
and Av. dawramaesi- “ having dark sheep The meaning 
adopted by Bthl. (AIW. s.v.) “ fat ” on the basis of earlier 
translations of the Bundahisn passage must be abandoned. 

A further problem can also be solved. Avestan harata- 
occurs in Vid., 22, 4 : — 

hazamam anumayannni harato . vispo . gaonang m . 

The Pahl. Com. has : — 

1000 anumay da fir liamaJc mo 8 leu ha6 evak mdS. 1 

Relying upon the translation of daivra- by “ fat ”, Bthl., 
AIW. rendered harata - by “ well-nourished ”. It is, however, 
now clear that the Commentator intended a dark colour by 
dafir. Hence the Av. harata- is best explained by comparing 
Lith. sartas “red (of horses)” and Lettish sarts “red in 
face ”. 

A third possibility is also suggested. An Iranian *dafra-, 
Av. dawra-, would supply a better explanation of Gr. ref p os 
“ ash-coloured ”, ref pa “ ashes ”, as from *dhebhro- than the 
usual connection of these Greek words with *dheg*h- “ to 
burn ” (Walde-Pokorny, 849). 

5. cist 

Arm. cisd (cist is said to be a later spelling), dxpififs, is 
attested in P'austos Bouzandaci. It is well explained by 
Mid. Iran, cist, which is common in the Pahl. compound 
nam-cist, ndm-cistik “ known by name, particular, famous ”, 
Pazand ngmeist, translated by Skt. namankita-. Hence Old 
Iran. * cist a-. Av. has kaes- (Pres, cinasti, Pret. edisam and 
other forms) “ to make known, teach The participle is 
not found in Av. or Old Pers. 

Saka hamkhasta “ reckoned ”, that is *ham-kista-, seems 
to belong here. The relation of the k- to c- forms is like that of 
YazgulamI kas- : kuxt “ look ” to RosanI cas- : cuxt, connected 
with Av. kas- (see Zarubin, Iran, i, 158). 

1 Cf. Matiyan i Catrang, 32 : 12000 asp < i > taeik hac ham moh. 
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6. varm 

1. varm. 

Pahl. as the contexts prove, means “ learnt 

by heart It is found, for example, in Husrav 9 (Pahl. Texts, 
27, 9), A/5dih ut Sahlklh i Sakastan, 15 (Pahl. Texts , 26), 
SnS. 5, 2, and other passages. 

Epist. Man., 1, 4, 11, ut ka-s hamak apastak ut zand 
apartom akds mansr zartuxsto(k)tom meney. 

Unvala and Tavadia (in Husrav and SnS. respectively) 
read nartn. The inaccurate Pazand of Antia, Pdz. Texts, 335, 

has but for vdvar on the same page 

deprives the reading of value. Herzfeld, in AMI., 2, 94, has 

the suggestion “ ist nur ideogr. Oty”. Bthl., A1W., 
773, narm. 

A more satisfactory explanation is at hand. If -£j) is 
read varm, it can be connected with var- “ to choose It is 
then a parallel derivative to varom “mind”. This 

reading and meaning of varm is assured by NPers. barm 
“ hifz va az bar kardan va bi-ydd nigah dastan ”, that is learning 
and knowing by heart. For the development of meaning it is 
possible to compare Av. lira-, Pahl. Paz. vlr “ mind ”, 
NBal. gir “ memory ”, GazI (and other modern dialects) 
vi r “ memory ” translating NPers. ydd, NPers. blr “ learning 
by heart ”. 


2. varom. 1 

The reading with long vowel 2 is assured by the spelling 
with -rvm, that is -rom, after a long syllable, and is to be 
compared with Av. vdrzrna, which it glosses. Similar in 


1 Pagliaro's discussion of varom is known to me only from Indogerm. 
Jahrb., 1932, p. 137. 

2 Hence frasrn “ shining ” has also certainly long a, which I had left 
doubtful in BSOS., vi, 596. To the passage there quoted add the frasrn 
of Dd„ 1, 12, and 36, 104. 
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formation is the word darmak “ fine, thin, keen ”, equivalent 
in meaning to bank. 

Pazand has daraniaa, SGV.. 10, 79, bank u daramaa. 

SGY., 8, 137 ; 10. 3. daramaihct rendered by Skt. suksnuitayd. 
This is also the word which glosses Av. nrri .sarah-, Vid., 13. 2, 
not recognized in AIW. s.v. The Pahl. Comm, reads darmak- 
sarak ku-s sar po:ak bank. 

I)d. Intro., 24. barlk-venisnan ut darmak-ddmsndn. 

It can be explained from dar- “ to split Beside darmak 

stands dartn “hole”. A7 rang., fol. 180, verso 10, 

translating Av. sidarangm, as varm beside rdrom. 

7. karapet 

In BSOS.. vii. 79, an attempt was made to explain the 
kdra- of Mid. Iran, kdra van and kdraddk as indicating “ moving 
about ". Dr. AY. Henning has kindly called my attention to 
KapbaKes or paTevodfievoi. in Lagarde, Ges. Abh., 200. 

This same kdra- is probably represented in Arm. karapet 
“ Trpobpojios Then *kdra-pati- was the “ leader of the 
caravan ”, whose duty it was to precede the travellers, like 
the modern cdvus. From “leader of caravan” to “fore- 
runner ” is hardly a change. 

It is also of interest that karvamk in Nlrang., fol. 166, 
verso 12, corresponds to the kdrl.k of Pahl. Yasna , 49, 9 
(rendering Av. ydhl) and DkM., 865, 20, treated as an epithet 
of Zamasp. Probably kdrik and karvamk were felt to be 
synonymous. 

8. krogpet 

In Bahtnan Yast, 3, 53, karrok is “ skilful ”. 
andar an hazdrak i ursetarmdhdn martom pat biziskih eton 

karrok bavend ddruk ut dannan eton pat kar aparend ut 

barend ku be av rnarklh i datastanlh *enyd 1 ne rmrend ka 

pat samser ut kart zanend ozanend. 

1 The Turfan Mid. Iran. S. 'ny “ otherwise ” indicates that the problem 
of this Pahl. word is not finally settled. 
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In Turf an Mid. Iran,, S. qrvg'n *karrdydn and qrvgyh 
*karroyih (Henning, Manichaica , i. p. 31), and with the 
negative 'qrrg *akarroy in M. 98, title difUlr 1 noy u S akarroy 
“the scribe new and unskilful". 

It is important for the vocalization that the word is attested 
also in Syriac and Armenian. Noldeke. Tabari, p. 502. quoted 
Syriac to be read qarroybeh (with \ wrongly for r ) 

“ chief of the roval artisans ", in the Martyrology. i, 31. 
The tale is summarized by Labourt, Christ, p. 67. This life of 
Simon was translated into Armenian under the title Smavon 
episkopos Slak k‘alak‘i eu Tisponi, zor anouanein ordi 
nardtanerknc. publ. Venice in Sop‘erk‘ haikak(ink‘ No. 20, 
1854. On p. 47 the Arm. text reads : air mi auag, anoun 
Pousak oroi a&tican inr krogpet kocer or Vargmani gloux 
arouestagitac ark'ouni " a chief man, by name Pousak. whose 
rank was called krogpet. which is translated ' chief of the royal 
artisans ' ". This word was quoted by Patkanean, .JA.. 1866, 
i, 116. and was given by Adjarian in his Haireren nor barer 
hin mntenagmiVean me), p. 6, which Meillet reviewed, REA.. 7, 
314, recognizing the Iranian character of krogpet. In the 
Arm. vocalization we have probably another case of special 
treatment as in Vram. and Hreu. where the -a- is also absent. 
The -pet confirms the correction of the Syriac text. 

It is possible to point to an older form. OPers. k r n u u vka 
of the Chart 47 seems to be the same word : kannnvka- 
“ artisan ", to kar- rather than to kart-. The Arm. form with 
r indicates rn. 

Beside karrok, a form with -e- in the first syllable is found. 
In DIAL. 757, 10, regulations for the kerdk-kdran " artisans ” 
are quoted, to prevent their injuring anyone with their 
tools. 

DIM., 645. 15, Zartust's encyclopaedic knowledge includes : 
apdrlk pesak keroklh. 

DkM., 412, 20, are mentioned books, translated and included 
in the canon of the Avesta, on — 
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aparik kerokih ut afizar andar hindukan ut hrom apdrlk-ic 
zatmkiha pargandak but 
under Sahpuhr i Artaxsahran. 

Hence kerok implies *karnya-. 


9. gosan 

The Armenian version of Ecclesiastes, ii, 8, reads : — 
arari inj gousans eu ergeciks, ars eu kanais 
LXX. iirolgcrd poL aSovre? nal aSoiiaa?. 

This gousan “ singer ” is listed by Hiibschmann, Arm. Gram., 
131, with the remark : “ stimmt im Anlaut nicht zu np. 
kusan oder kosan Name eines Singers, Vis u Ramin, pp. 218, 
219 ( kusan i navdgar) ”. Stackelberg proposed to read gosan 
as the minstrel’s name in ZDMG., 48, 495. 

In Vis u Ramin we have : — 


218, 2. nisasta gird rdmin-as barabar 
ba pes 1 ram l navdgar 

218, 5. sard8-e guft i nav-a’m 

dar 5 poslba hal 1 vis u rdmln 

219, 10. cu in navdrd kard pdydn 

ba-yd8 1 dostan u dil-rubdydn. 
There is besides the heading to the canto : — 

sard8 guftan i jb-jJ i mutrib. 


All this was insufficient to settle the problem. 

It is, however, an assumption that jb-jS'"" is a proper 
name. The Georgian version (0. Wardrop, Visramiani, 
Oriental Translation Fund, n.s., vol. xxiii, p. 205) has simply 
mgosani or mutribi, and no proper name. This is probably 
correct. 

In the “ Mujmal al-tavarix ”, ed. J. Mohl, -J A . , 1841, 
p. 534, tirage-a-part, p. 165, is given the tale of Bahram 
Gor and his introduction of minstrels into Persia. He sent 
to the King of India : — 
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va az oy x vast and 

va ba zabdn i pahlavi xunydgar hub. 

The word is well attested in Armenian with g-, so that there 
need be no hesitation in reading as gosan. 


Probably also this gosan justifies the recognition of Arm. 
gos “ drum ”, known in the twelfth century, as Mid. Iran, 
with g- as distinct from NPers. kos, Sogd. Jews. Cubinov 
(Diet. Georg. -Russe-Frang., 1840) compared Georg, mgosani 
with Arm. gos. 


10. kan- 

The verb Jean- is found with many proverbs (a-, abi-. apa-, 
api-, ava-, ms-, ni-, para-, para-, pari-, vi-, ham-). Two are 
of interest here. 

(1) n i-kan-. 

(a) “To dig in,” “dig down.” 

OPers. nikantuv “ may he destroy ”, B. 4, 80. 

Pahl. nikan “ burying ”, Pazand naga. 

Oss. nigdnun, nigad “to bury”, n'uggdnd “Keller, 
Erdhiitte, Grube ”. 

(b) ni-kan- “ to put in ”. 

NPers. niganda “ anything hidden ”. 

“ embroidery ”. 

■nigandan “ to embroider ”. 

nigin, nigina “ precious stone set in a ring ”. 

Pahl. nikand % “ set in ”. 

Pahl. Riv. Dd. , 46, 5, which describes the creation of the 
earth : — 

api-s gohr < i > xvarr be nikand 
api-s koftha hac an gohr be robenit. 

(2) pari-kan-. 

(a) “To set roundabout ”. 

NPers. parganda, parkanda “ dispersed ”. 
pargandagi “ dispersion ”. 
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Pahl. DkM. 406, 5, 13, 19, pargandaklh. 

406, 13, pargandak but. 

412, 8, pargandaklha. 

412, 13, 20, pargandak. 

pa rlanet Zatspram (wrongly translated by 

Bartholomae, ZAIW.. 179, and by myself following him in 
BSOS., vi. 599) 

murvan pat ristdn be ddt ut liac an i vazurktaren tdk an 
i kucaklar ogon be vale nit cegon mart ke yortak ham-e *kdret 
ut fratotn *stafir *ddng frdc parka net ut pas an i miydnak 
pas an i kite. 

The meaning is certain from the corresponding GrBd. 
passage. 97, 8, api-s en 110 sarSak murvan pat 8 *a8venak 

be ddt api-s eton be parka nd cegon mart-e ka toxm 

parkanet an i toxm andar angust av zamlk Jiilet 

mas ut miydnak < ut >kas. C'f. GrBd., 222, 4. yortak . . . 
andar zamlk parkanend. 

In GrBd., 33, 5. the meaning "to set in various places ”, 
api-s dtaxs andar harvisp dahisn eton be parka nd (TD 2 

A \ 

p. ■ and he so distributed fire in all creation ”. 

Nyberg read frakand ( JA ., 1929. i, 230), which fails 
to express the distribution. 

Zatspram, i. 21. describes the same act of creation : — 
dtaxs andar visp but pargandak 
GazI has varkdnte bebo = perdkande bebo “ was scattered ”. 
(b) To put around ” as a wall. 

Sahrlha i Eran, 2 : — - 

pat kust i xvardsdn Samarkand sahrastan kai-os i kavdtan 
bun pnrkand siydvaxs i kai-osan be frazamenlt 

That is, Kai Us founded the city by surrounding it with walls, 
not frakand , which fails to express the fortification. 

Here belongs Sogd. kanSd- “ city ”, Saka kanthd- “ city ”, 
earlier attested in MapaaavSa. 
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There are two nominal derivatives : — 

(1) parkan “ wall 

DkM. 755, 8, apar patmanak i zahydh-e i parkan 
pahand S bald 8 i darihd 
Pahl. Riv. Del. 46, 4 (creation of the sky) 

api-s nazdist asmdn lute sar be brelienlt 

api-s gohr hoc *dpaken ( > £ ) 
< i >spet 

api-s pahana 6 ut bald 8 rust 
api-s zahyd 8 i parkan i an and 

hast cand pahandS i tuhikih. 

This assures the interpretation of GrBd.. 18. 7. fol. 

api-s dcim hamdk andaron asmdn be ddt . . . wan mdndk ke 
har cis andar munet parkan bun i asmdn candili pahandh i-s 
drahndS candih drahndh i-s bdld8 ut candili bdldh i-s zahydh. 
Since we have in Paid. Riv. Dd. parkan alone, and in 
GrBd.. 36, 5, asmdn bun with bun alone, the reading parkan 
bun here is certain. Nyberg's frakdvan (see Glossar, s.v.) is 
excluded. 

From this it becomes possible to understand the gloss to 
Vid., 2, 19 (dismissed as untranslatable by Bartholomae, 

MM., 2, 35). hast ke eton gofiet e *parkdnak var. 

1 apdc :c vast, that is, “ some say he raised 

walls ". 

Similarly *-kanak in NPers. afgdna, figdna " abortion ”. 
(2) pdrken. 

Arm. parken “ wall ”, see Hiibsch, Arm. Gr., 228. 

NPers. pargin “sewer”. 


1 For the confusion of final ^ and by the scribes, cf. : GrBd., 88, 6, 
zihdpalc ; 85, 6, zihapyh ; 28, 9 (TD 2) hangarak, (P.) hangaryh ; 38, 9 

(TD 2) hamkdnli, (P.) hamkdr k ; Vid., 14, 15. 




paimSak. GrBd., 112, 2 (TD 2) zartyh, (DH) zartak. BSOS., vii, 83, 
kapdrak, kapdryh. 
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Sahnama (Vullers, 1397) in the description of the burial 
of Afrasiyab : — 

tan i pahlavan ra k'azo xvdst kin 
kasldand du para zT pdrgln 
Arab, fariqin “ cistern 

Syr. prqyn’ “fossa urbem cingens " (Brockelmann, Lex. 
Syr.). 

Turfan Mid. Iran., M., 99, 15, sih pdrgen kird “ three walls 
were built 

Additional notes : — 

(1) The Pazandists transcribed by (jdfr (Ind. Bd„ ed. 
Justi. 77, 19), gfr (Antia, Pdzend Texts , p. 76, 18). This 
reading is also in Tabari , i, 225. kbr. and is there rendered 
by Arabic rm’dy "ash-coloured”. 

(2) Vardanian compared krogpet and karrok (as I learn 
through the courtesy of M. Berberian) in Handes Amsorya, 
1922, 286. 

187 



The Early History of the Baghdad Boil 


An attempt to prove the existence of the disease 
in ancient times and to suggest the source from 
which it was imported into ‘Iraq. 

By C. ELGOOD, M.D. 

mHE last few years have seen a great and almost universal 
interest in the history of medicine. It is strange that, 
in spite of the researches that have been made in the epidemics 
and diseases of ancient times, none of the writers who have 
worked on the various aspects of Cutaneous Leishmaniasis, 
as the Baghdad Boil is called in medical language, has been 
able to trace the history of the disease before the nineteenth 
century. It is not as though it were a disease that could have 
escaped the notice of the ancients. Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
is characterized by a superficial ulcer, sometimes as large as 
the top of a coffee cup, which runs a slow and protracted 
course. It is not as though it were a disease confined to some 
distant and uncivilized part of the globe. It is found in 
South America, North Africa, and all over the Middle and 
Near East. Why, then, is there no history of the disease ? 
Where did it start ? Who can claim the honour of introducing 
the Bouton de Biskra into Morocco, the Baghdad Boil into 
‘Iraq, the Delhi Boil into India, and the Tropical Sore into 
non-tropical Persia ? 

With such a wide distribution as Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
now enjoys, it would require much prolonged study to attempt 
to answer these questions. But, to deal with the disease in 
a single country in which it now flourishes, is not impossible, 
more particularly because, as I hope to show, it has only 
recently appeared in that country. I refer to Persia. In Persia 
it is so common that Manson-Bahr quotes the native name 
for the disease, an honour that he gives to no other country. 
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And a little further on he writes : ‘'In Persia . . . where 
Oriental Sore is very common ...” (1). 

In Persia to-day the disease is known as Salek — a word 
popularly derived from sal which means “ a year ”, and ek 
which means “ one ”, the belief being that the ulcer will last 
one year and then spontaneously heal. Around Ispahan it is 
also known as Kuppeh or Kuppeh-i-Armeni . that is “Armenian 
Sore ”. Now. in spite of its very frequent occurrence to-day, 
a careful search through the classical poets of Persia yields 
no reference to anyone suffering from this disease. I cannot 
find even one passage that admits of this interpretation. 
And no scholar — European or Oriental — has yet suggested 
to me any reference, either in prose or verse, in the works of 
any of the writers of the classical period. From which I con- 
clude that Leishmaniasis was rare in Persia in medieval times, 
if indeed it existed at all. I will endeavour to show, however, 
that it did exist along the north-eastern frontier and in the 
adjacent states ; and, furthermore, I will try to prove that 
after a brief passage through the north the disease was re- 
introduced into the interior from the south, almost within 
living memory. 

In searching for contemporary accounts of a disease it is 
more reasonable to seek for them in the scientific literature 
of the age than in the poets or historians, A search of the 
medical writers of the schools of Jundl Shapur and Baghdad 
reveals no description of any disease which can possibly be 
identified with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis. The author of the 
Iksir-i-A'znm, who, in his description of each disease, is in 
the habit of quoting all the early authorities, can find no 
reference prior to that of Abu Mansur, who died in a.d. 991 (2). 

Jundl Shapur ceased to train men for the medical profession 
about the ninth century a.d., the last reference to the activities 
of the Medical School being the statement that in a.d. 869 
Sabur bin Sahil published the first Pharmaeopcea to be 
generally adopted. The School of Baghdad began to decline 
in the eleventh century and came to an abrupt end at the 
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time of the sack of Baghdad by the Mongol hordes in 1258. 
I conclude, therefore, that the disease did not exist in ‘Iraq 
or Khuzistan before the dawn of the thirteenth century. 

When the writers of the Trans-Caspian regions are examined, 
the case is different. In these regions were such famous towns 
as Samarqand, Herat, Khwarazm, and Bukhara. All these 
towns produced famous doctors, dependent on Baghdad only 
for their language and their translations. Almost to a man 
they are united in describing a disease which they name 
al-Balkhiya or " The Balkh Sore ”. This I hold to be identical 
with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis. Balldi, known to the Persians 
as “ The Mother of Cities ”, famous as the scene of the death 
of Zoroaster, is a city not far from the modern Kabul and 
close to the most famous river of Persia, the Jihon or Oxus, 
as it is called to-day. 

The earliest reference to this disease which I have found, 
is in a small work on general medicine entitled Al-Ghanni 
wa Al-Manni. The author was one Abu Mansur Hassan 
bin Nuh al-Qamarl al-BuHiarl, who died in a.d. 991. He 
lived at Bukhara, as his name implies, scarcely a day's journey 
from Balkh. He thus describes the sore : — 

“On the Balkh Sore 

“ The Balkh Sore is an extensive sore in the tissues, not 
very deep, but containing blood vessels. It is accompanied 
by palpitations and, occasionally, by fainting fits. There 
may be fever. When the sore has reached coction, there 
•will be much discharge, which is called acrid, corrupt 
blood ” (3). 

A few years later was written the “ Canon of Avicenna ”, 
perhaps the greatest and most influential textbook of medicine 
that the world has ever known. Abu ‘All ibn Sina, as he is 
more correctly named, died in a.d. 1034. His Qanun was 
rapidly adopted and acclaimed as the greatest treatise on 
medicine by all students of the Arabic-speaking world, and 
JKAS. JULY 1934 . 34 
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on its translation into Latin was adopted by most of the 
universities of the west. He thus writes : — 

“ On Diseases of the Skin, not connected with Pigmen- 
tation-Eczema and the Balkh Sore. 

“ Eczema is the name of a pustular and ulcerative 
disease. In many books it is customary to describe it in 
the Chapter on Aids to Beauty. Eczema starts as several 
firm, discrete pimples. These turn to ulcers with scaly 
surfaces. The colour is reddish. Sometimes an ichorous 
matter exudes. The disease is then called Weeping Eczema. 
This may be the early stage of a Dry Eczema. This disease 
occurs very frequently in winter and runs a rapid course. 

“ The cause of Eczema is a corrupt and rodent damp, 
mixed with blood and corrupt humours, whereby gross 
matter is imprisoned. This forms a swelling and is diffused 
in a thin form. The Cause of Dry Eczema is a splenic 
humour, great in quantity, with which is mixed a sharp 
damp, which expels it to the skin and corrupts and devours 
it. The Balkh Sore is a variety of malignant eczema. 

“ Now the Balkh Sore is of the species of eczema. 
Occasionally the cause of the disease is a bite, e.g. of 
dirty lice ” (4). 

Clearly, in this case the value of the evidence turns upon 
the meaning of the Arabic word that I translate as “ eczema ”. 
I do so with considerable misgivings. It is the word al-Sa‘fah 
te-Jl). Sobhy makes the word the equivalent of Psoriasis 
(5). This is certainly wrong in the light of the definitions 
that other Arab writers give. Thus, al-HarawI says that 
“ Al-Sa'fah is an ulceration occurring on the head, face, or 
roots of the hair ” (6). Yusuf says that “Al-Safah is an 
eruption which frequently occurs on the head. Pus runs from 
it like honey, though occasionally it is thinner ” (7). Now, 
the head and face are the site of election for sdlek. The 
situation, the scab-formation, and the running discharge all 
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demand that we translate al-Safah as either eczema or 
impetigo. In either case it is not difficult to imagine that 
the ulcer of Leishmaniasis would be looked upon as a malignant 
form of the simpler affection. 

Avicenna mentions the Balkh Sore in several other places 
in the Canon, especially in the pharmacological section ; but 
none elucidates the meaning any clearer. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 
in his Classes of Physicians, quotes a poem of a few lines in 
length, addressed by one Abii Talib al-‘Alaw! to Avicenna, 
asking him for treatment for an ulceration of the forehead. 
To this Avicenna’s reply is added (8). The ulcer is not 
described in the poem as a Balkh Sore. But it is evident 
from the jocular manner in which Avicenna replies to the 
request for treatment — and indeed the patient himself does 
not write as one acutely worried — that the sore is a chronic 
one, though not of a cancerous or tuberculous nature, the 
only other likely chronic ulcer on the face of an adult. By 
chance, Manson Bahr’s illustration of Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
is of an adult with a sore on his forehead. 

I have found another reference to this same disease in the 
“ Zakhlra-i-Khwarazamshahl ” of Sayyid Isma‘il ibn ul-Hassan 
al-Jurjani. His enormous system of medicine — surely one 
of the biggest ever written — was composed about 1130. In it 
I have found two references that I quote in full on account 
of the testimony that they bear. He wrote as follows : — 

“ On Diseases with Special Names 
“ Named diseases are of six categories : (1) Diseases that 
appear only in one organ, e.g. meningitis, pleurisy ; 
(2) diseases that are named from their resemblance to some 
special object, e.g. elephantiasis, cancer ; (3) diseases in 
which one symptom is predominant, e.g. epilepsy, apoplexy ; 
(4) diseases named after the physician who first introduced 
a special line of treatment for that disease, e.g. Aaron's 
Ulcers ; (5) diseases named after a city, because they are 
particularly prevalent there, e.g. the Ballffi Sore ; and 
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(6) diseases named after animals because they are sufferers 
therefrom or because the patient bears a marked resemblance 
to that animal, e.g. alopecia and leontiasis ” (9). 

And again he writes : — - 

“ On the Balkh Sore 

“ The Balkh Sore is a deep and wide sore, occurring on 
the surface of the tissues. It may be accompanied by 
palpitations or fainting fits, and is with or without fever. 
This sore is found chiefly in the environs of Balkh : hence 
its name. It is also found in the hostelries of Dihistan. 
The people of Balkh name it Pasha-gazidagi, that is 
‘ Mosquito Bite ’. Around Dihistan it is known as Sakir. 

“ Treatment 

“ Venesection, with the letting of sufficient blood to 
eliminate bile. Every morning fruit-juice, bitter syrups, 
camphor pills, barley ptisan, and evenly-balanced foods 
and such as are inclined to cold and damp. Rub over the 
praecordium cool ointments, such as sandal-wood and rose- 
water. Apply to the ulcer a salve of ceruse. A change 
from a hot climate to a cold one is more beneficial still (10). 
There are two towns that we know of that went by the 
name of Dihistan. One lay to the north-east of Herat and 
the other, being both the name of the town and the district, 
was in Jurjan, that is to say, in the writer's own state. The 
term sakir has no meaning that I can discover. Possibly it 
is a copyist’s error for sarkhik , which means a “mosquito ” 
or occasionally “the bite of a mosquito ”. 

In a.d. 1423 was written a medical work which (to judge 
from the manuscripts that are still extant) was exceedingly 
popular. This is the Kifaya-i-Mansun or Kifdya-i-Mujdhidiyya 
of Mansur bin Muhammad bin Ahmed bin Yusuf bin Faqih 
Ilyas. He mentions the Balkh Sore, though briefly. He does 
not classify it as a variety of al-Safah, as did Avicenna, 
but as a variety of Solul, which disease he defines as “ small, 
hard pimples ”. The variety of Solid to which the term 
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al-Balkhiya can be applied, is, he says, “ a spot which splits 
open and on rubbing discharges a thin, ichorous matter ” (11). 

One small reference I have found in the Bahr-ul-J awdhir 
(a work also called the J aicahir-ul-Lughat) of Muhammad 
bin Yusuf al-HarawI. This author writes : — 

“ The Balkh Sore is an ulcer, accompanied by pustules, 
dry scabs, and an ichorous discharge. It originates from 
the bites of mosquitoes and their poison " (12). 

His son, Yusuf, followed in his father's footsteps and chose 
medicine as his profession. He acquired considerable skill 
and became Court Physician to the Sultan Babur and Sultan 
Humayun, who succeeded him. About 1540 he composed 
a small work entitled the Jami'-ul-Fawa’id, in which the 
following passage occurs. The rhyme in the middle is 
characteristic of the writer ; for he seems to have held that 
medical knowledge could best be assimilated if set out in 
verse : — 

“ Al-Balkhiya is a variety of al-Sa‘fah. It is also called 
Pasha-gazldagl. 

When the Ulcer of Balkh breaks out on your face, 

Grief and sorrow at once in your heart take their place ; 
With aloes and gum drive, away the disaster, 

And over the spot set a vinegar plaster ” (13). 

That the disease was still prevalent in Balkh in the eighteenth 
century is probable from a passage in the Tibb-i-Akbari. 
The author was one Muhammad Akbar Arzani, who wrote 
his system of medicine at the beginning of that century. 

“ On the Balkh Sore 

“ The Balkh Sore is an ulcer with pimples and scabs, 
from which a yellow fluid exudes, occasionally accompanied 
by palpitations and fainting fits ... It is called Balkhiya 
because it is very prevalent in Balldi. It is probably caused 
by the bite of a variety of mosquito or fly found in Balldi. 

“ Treatment 

“ The following ointment is specific : Armenian Bole and 
vinegar, rubbed in continuously so that the ulcer may 
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dry up, the raised edges sink, and the tissues become 
healthy ” (14). 

To sum up, then. From the evidence of various medical 
writers who are representative of the scientific thought of 
nearly eight hundred years, it would seem that : — 

(a) There w T as an ulcerative disease, prevalent in the region 
of Balkh, a district which corresponds to what we now call 
the Russian Trans-Caspian provinces and north-eastern Persia ; 
(i b ) The commonest seat of the ulcer was the face ; 

(c) The ulceration was chronic, sometimes accompanied 
by severe symptoms, but never fatal ; 

(d) The ulcer first appeared as a pimple or a patch of eczema 
or impetigo ; and 

(e) The mosquito was believed to be the vector. 

Now all these statements hold true to-dav of Cutaneous 
Leishmaniasis. All that is wanting to make the chain of 
evidence complete is a statement that normally the disease, 
even without treatment, disappears in twelve months. And 
that statement I have found in the Khiilascit-ul-Tajarib of 
Baha'-ul-Douleh bin Mir Qawam-ul-Din Qasim Nurbakhsh 
al-Razi. But little is known of this writer. He states in his 
introduction that he composed this work in the year a.h. 907 
(= a.d. 1501). The author of the Matrah-ul-Anzar praises 
him as an erudite and learned physician (15). But the well- 
known physician, ‘Imad-ul-Dln, writing shortly after his 
death, abuses him as unscientific and a slanderer (16). I prefer 
the former judgment. This is what he says about the Balkh 
Sore : — 

“ The Balkh Sore is a sore within the tissues, slightly 
below the level of the skin, broad, and often accompanied 
by fever and palpitations. It may cause fainting attacks. 
Occasionally there is pus but no fever. As it is extremely 
common in Balkh and the surrounding country it is called 
by this name. In some places it is called Pasha-gazidagl . 
It is also extremely common in Baghdad, and for this 
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reasonsome people call it the Baghdad Lozenge ^ ^ 9 ). 

It mostly attacks the poor. 

“ The materies morbi of the Sore is an acrid, thin, and 
corrupt blood. Its production also in a special way depends 
upon the climate. 

“ If this sore remains untreated it will continue for 
one year” (17). 

The belief in the responsibility of the mosquito is astonishing 
for its correctness. Quite recently Adler seems to have proved 
that the Phlebotomus is the chief, if not the only, vector of 
the disease (18). Other possible sources of infection have been 
suggested — water, the bed-bug. flies, and dogs. Water — so 
long held to be the cause of every tropical disease — is now 
completely acquitted of all share in the transmission of 
Leishmaniasis. Dogs certainly suffer from scilek in Teheran 
and flies are ubiquitous. But " the bed-bug is rare in Baghdad, 
and the only biting insect, which is common and restricted 
in its range, is the Sandfly ” (19). The men of Balkh, therefore, 
though they were not yet sufficiently advanced to distinguish 
between the mosquito and the sandfly, are in complete 
agreement with the trend of belief of modern epidemiology. 

A review of the situations in modern Persia in which 
Leishmaniasis is endemic, shows that in two parts 
of the country it is believed to have existed from time 
immemorial. One is along the shores of the Persian Gulf : 
the other is in Meshed and the villages round. It is impossible 
to say at what date the Balkh Sore became endemic in Balkh. 
If this sore is indeed identical with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis, 
then I am prepared to agree that the disease has existed in 
Meshed also from time immemorial. For the people of Meshed 
must have been rapidly infected from the very proximity of 
their city to the infected state of Balkh and because later 
the sanctity of the tomb of the Imam Riza at Meshed must have 
attracted thousands of Balkhis annually to make the pilgr ima ge 
to their city. Of the antiquity of the disease along the Persian 
Gulf I have another explanation. 
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Of all the cities in the world in which Cutaneous Leish- 
maniasis flourishes, the one in which perhaps it is most 
prevalent is Baghdad. Very few of the natives reach 
adolescence without infection : even the European residents 
rarely escape. That the sore has been endemic in Baghdad 
for a long time admits of no doubt. Two scholars of modern 
Baghdad to whom I applied for information (General Amin 
Beg Ma'louf of the ‘Iraq Army Medical Service and Pere 
Anastase of the Catholic Mission), both gave it me as their 
opinion that the medieval Arab physicians of those parts 
had no knowledge of the disease, and that it was imported 
into Baghdad — in their opinion from India. The native of 

‘Iraq calls the disease al-Ukht = “ the Sister ” 

Other Arabic names for it are Habbat-id-Baghdad (L=~ 
which means “ the Baghdad Boil ”, a name used 
by Arabic-speaking foreigners in ‘Iraq, Habbat-ul-Sanah 
(CJI La-) = “the Boil of a Year”, a name used by the 

natives of Aleppo, Habbat-ul-Halb Ao-) = “ the 

Aleppo Boil ”, a term used outside Aleppo and its vicinity all 
over Syria, in the Lebanon, where it is very rare, and in 

Egypt, and al-Muqamvamh (V AL'), which signifies “the 
Round One ”, a term used in Trans-Jordania. 

I suggest that the source of the infection of Baghdad was 
Balkh. In a.d. 1215 the Mongol hordes began to beat upon 
the doors of the Empire of the Eastern Caliphate. Caliph 
Nasir was then on the throne in Baghdad. His jurisdiction 
extended to beyond the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea 
and into modern Afghanistan. In a.d. 1258 Baghdad fell 
before Hulagu Khan, the leader of the Mongol armies. What 
is more probable, then, than that the Mongols in their passage 
through Balkh carried with them into ‘Iraq the parasites of 
the sore ? From Baghdad the disease rapidly spread down 
the Tigris and was carried by native fishermen and traders 
along the coast. By the end of the thirteenth century, all 
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the Gulf ports were infected and Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
had become endemic. If a disease had existed for seven hundred 
years, it would not be unreasonable that the natives of to-day 
should say that it had existed amongst them from time 
immemorial. 

Perhaps it will be objected that, if this theory is correct, 
the disease should have reached the north of Persia before 
it reached the south, even before it reached Baghdad. For 
the Mongols pursued their victorious march to Baghdad 
through the northern provinces of Persia. The answer to 
this is that in all probability the northern towns, such as 
Ray, were infected. But, thanks to the wholesale destruction 
which the Mongols perpetrated, either the cities were reduced 
to such ruins that they ceased to be inhabited after the con- 
querors had passed by or else the population was so scattered 
that the infection was unable to become endemic and died 
out. So thorough was the destruction that the capital of those 
parts, Ray, a city famous for its School of Medicine and 
University, was reduced to complete ruins and never rebuilt. 
The modern town of Teheran was founded long after the 
Mongols had passed on and did not. therefore, have any chance 
of infection. The successful defence of Ispahan by Jalal-ul- 
Dln prevented the Mongols from establishing themselves in 
the south. " Not one-thousandth part of the population 
escaped,” wrote the author of the Jahan-Gusha. " If from 
now to the Day of Judgment nothing hinders the growth 
of the population, it cannot reach one tenth of the figure at 
which it stood before the Mongol conquest ” (20). 

The entry of the disease into the Central Persian Plateau, 
by which is meant that part of the country that to-day contains 
the three chief towns of Persia — Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz — can be dated almost to the year. The main trans- 
Persia road has run for centuries from Russia on the north 
to the port of Bushire in the south, passing through these 
three towns. I have tried to show that Bushire was infected 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. From there, probably, 
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the infection was carried by road, by merchants and travellers, 
towards the north. There is no evidence to show when it 
reached Shiraz. But it is clear that it reached Ispahan about 
1830, and Teheran about a.d. 1810. It has not yet reached 
Resht, the Caspian seaport in the north. 

The evidence for the first of these dates is found in a novel 
called Hajji Baba Ispakani. The story is of an Ispahan barber 
and the adventures of his son. It happens that Hajji Baba 
spends the first sixteen years of his life in the very centre 
of the city of Ispahan. He then begins to travel and ultimately, 
but while still a young man, finds himself in Baghdad. Here 
he became infected with Leishmaniasis, which he describes 
in the following words : " But during the time that I was 
waiting for the return of the wood-cutter, I was attacked by 
a disorder, from which few residents, as well as strangers at 
Baghdad, are exempt, which terminating by a large pimple> 
as it dries up, leaves an indelible mark on the skin. To my 
great mortification it broke out on the confines of my beard, 
and there left its baneful print, destroying some of the most 
favourite of my hairs, and making that appear a broken and 
irregular waste, which before might be likened to a highly 
cultivated slope ” (21). 

The author of this work was James Morier, a British 
diplomat, whose official duties took him to Persia in 1807 
and again in 1810. On the second occasion he stayed five vears 
in Teheran as Charge d'Affaires. Hajji Baba was published 
in a.d. 1824. Now it is quite clear from this description 
(and no one doubts that Morier knew well what he was writing 
about) that Cutaneous Leishmaniasis did not exist in Ispahan 
in 1815. For in that case the story would lose all point. 
No one can live in the bazaar of Ispahan to-day for sixteen 
years without becoming infected. It is equally clear that the 
disease was rife in Baghdad. That Saleh became endemic in 
Ispahan very soon after the publication of this book is also 
clear. For there is no grey-beard living in Ispahan to-day 
who can remember the time when Saleh was not to be seen 
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in every corner of the city. Moreover, there is a Persian 
proverb extant : “ Look only at one side of the face of an 
Ispahan!,” meaning that one side is sure to be marred by 
the scar of an old ulcer, so that there is only one side present- 
able. And proverbs do not arise in less than a generation. 

Now Hajji Baba spent several months in Teheran, first as 
servant to a doctor and then as groom in the Royal Palace. 
It may, therefore, be deduced that at Teheran also in the year 
1825 there was no Sdlek to be found. Yet John Schlimmer, 
who was Professor of Medicine in Teheran and Chief Medical 
Officer to the Persian Army during the reign of Nasir-ul-Din 
Shah, published in 1874 his Terminologie Medico-Pharmaceu- 
tique, in which speaking of Salek he writes : :: It is found 
chiefly in Teheran and Ispahan, attacking the inhabitants 
usually during infancy, or, at least, before they reach puberty. 
. . . The fact that the ulcer causes so little inconvenience 
made me pay but slight attention to it. especially as I expected 
never to see one again after my departure from Baghdad. 
I had forgotten all about them, when on my first arrival in 
Teheran (March 1851) the sight of new ulcers recalled to me 
the memory of what I had seen — a bird's eye view, so to speak 
— during my passage through the different villages and towns 
that lie along the main-road from Aleppo to Baghdad ” (22). 
From this it is clear that there were a great many cases in 
Teheran in 1851 as well as in Ispahan. In other words, the 
disease had become endemic in central Persia between 1825 
and 1850. 

As Persia stands to-day, there is a chain of infected cities 
stretching from Teheran to the sea in the south and passing 
eastwards from Teheran to Meshed and Bukhara. Resht in 
the furthest north is still free : so are Tabriz, Sultanabad, 
and Kermanshah to the west. But they stand in jeopardy. 
History shows that the disease has steadily advanced. 
Nothing, except wholesale destruction of life and property, 
seems able to arrest the progress of the parasite. That a 
single infected case may infect a whole village is possible. 
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Adler describes how the village of Bar Elias, 25 kilometres 
south-west of Baalbek, became infected some eight years ago. 
Up to that date Oriental Sore was unknown. "An epidemic 
followed the return of an infected villager who had resided 
some time in Aleppo, where she had acquired the Aleppo 
Button. During the next five years almost all the population, 
adults and children, acquired the disease. . . . The neigh- 
bouring villages are entirely free from Oriental Sore (23). 

Fortunately, the disease is not serious either to life or limb, 
and so the Persian can look with an oriental calm at the 
ultimate legacy of the barbarian invader. 

Postscript. — It is incumbent upon me to state that General 
Ma'louf, who kindly read through this manuscript for me, 
has recently informed me that Dr. Daud Chalabi (of 'Iraq, 
I believe) has quite independently come to the same conclusion 
as I have suggested above, that is to say, that the Balkh Sore 
of the medieval writers is synonymous with our Cutaneous 
Leishmaniasis. This opinion is not accepted by Pere Anastase. 
Dr. Daud does not identify the Sore with Balkh (in which 
in my opinion he is wrong), but prefers to read Balh to Balkh, 
the difference in the Arabic script being only a single dot. 
I do not know whether these views have been published. 
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The Root Rap in the Rigveda 

By E. H. JOHNSTON 

ri TWICE recently (Journal, 1931, 572 and 899) I have 
touched on certain curious cases of compounds of 
Sanskrit Idpaya. Further inquiry has produced some other 
instances 1 and suggested to me that the Buddhist technical 
term, la pan d, is connected with the same verbs. For though 
the commentators were presumably well aware of its meaning, 
their statements are so lacking in clarity that modern scholars 
are still in doubt regarding the exact sense, and their vagueness 
seems to me due to attempting to make their explanations 
fit in with a derivation from lap. But this etymology is 
negatived by the old phrases in which the term originated, 
such as janam lapayeyya (Suttanipata, 929) and janam lapetave 
( Udana , 21). which cannot be reconciled with their suggestions 
that the sinner himself is the speaker (cf. Abhidharmakosa, 
vol. iii, 165, n. 4, and Visuddhimagga, 22 ff.). As it occurred 
to me that possibly the facts might be accounted for by 
a derivation from some root other than the recognized ones, 
lap and li, I turned for light to the use of rap in the Rigveda 
and Avesta. Though the inquiry did not issue in a certain 
explanation of the words in question, it did bring me to 
a conclusion about the Vedic root, rap, which, despite its 
heterodoxy, seems inescapable. 

It is generally held to be beyond doubt that the root, rap, 
in the RV. is identical with the later root, lap. This led to 
difficulties over the translation of x, 10, 4, which were 
ultimately solved by agreement that the word means 

1 An important one is balalapanam , describing sarvasamskrtam at 
Dasabhumikasutra, p. 43. The Chinese and Tibetan translations agree 
that alapana here means “ beguiling ”, “ deceiving ”, and this is the only 
sense which fits the context. The Pali word balalapana, at Majjhima, 
ii, 261, and Jataka, iii, 4.50, should presumably be understood in the same 
way, the commentaries not showing clearly how the word was interpreted 
in Ceylon. See now H. Oertel, Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachforschung, 1933, 
142 ff. 
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“whisper” there. 1 As a natural consequence this meaning 
has been found elsewhere, and it would now apparently be 
considered proper to translate rap so at all its occurrences in 
the R V. I would deny the correctness of this proceeding. 
For the root, lap, is Indo-European, and its cognates in the 
Celtic and Slavonic languages are given in Walde, 
Vergleichendes Worterbueh, ii, 429 : the Slavonic words mean 
making various kinds of noises and the Celtic ones “ voice ”, 
“cry'"'. To Walde’s cognates from the modern Iranian 
languages should be added Pahlavi rapa nd “they cry out ” 
(Sk. i ikrosayanti ), and the Turfan MSS. r'b (= rub) “ a cry ”, 
“a call”. 2 That the original meaning of the root is to be 
inferred from these examples to be “ cry ", “ call out loud ” is 
borne out by the Vedic use of the intensive, which undoubtedly 
belongs to the same series. Thus at AT., vi, 3, 6, it is said of 
Agni rebho nd . . . rarapiti ; the singers chant out loud and 
the loud voice of Agni’s flames is frequently referred to (cf. 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 90, and the application of 
brand both to Agni arid hymns). Again, RV., vi, 59, 6, has 
hitvd siro jihvdyd vavadat (shown by x, 79, 2, to refer to Agni), 
but the SV., in the parallel passage, as already noted by 
Grassmann, substitutes rarapat. At AY., vi, 111, 1, Wapiti 
is used of a madman, and Kdth., 12, 12, runs snusa, ca svas uras 
ca surani pitvd saha Idlapata a sate. But if the intensive means 
“ cry out incessantly ”, “ talk incessantly ”, how can the plain 
root mean “ whisper ”, and how is such a sense to be reconciled 
with the cognates in other languages ? 

Further, it is remarkable that, while the plain root, rap, 
appears a number of times in the R V., it never alternates 
with lap according to Bloomfield and Edgerton’s Vedic 
Variants, and the latter form is very rare till we reach the 

1 In treating of this and other Vedic passages I have had the great 
advantage of seeing the advance sheets of the second and third volumes 
of Geldner’s translation of the Rigveda, to which through the courtesy of 
the editor of the Harvard Oriental Series I am permitted to refer. 

2 For these Iranian words and for references and help on Avestic matters 
in this paper I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Bailey. 
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epic period. The only occurrences seem to be once with pra 
at T.Br., ii, 2, 10, 3 (as well as etasapraldpa in the Brahmanas), 
and several times in the AV . (three compounds of °ldpa, 
xi, 8, 25 ; lapitd, iv, 31, 9 ; vilap, i, 7, 3, and vi, 20, 1 ; 
and alapan, probably to be read with the commentary as 
alapan, viii, 2, 3 ; vildpaya at i, 7, 2, I explain differently). 
In the epics the use of the intensive is not uncommon and in 
the classical language the general meaning is “ talk out loud ", 
“chatter”, “utter”, with modifications according to the 
preposition employed ; the use of the word suggests that it 
is perhaps somewhat colloquial, which may account for its 
rarity in the earlier literature. When it has to be explained in 
a commentary, it is usually glossed with sabdaya, uccdraya, 
etc., and the Dhatupatha (as also Ksirasvamin in the 
Ksirataraiiginl, ed. Liebich, Breslau, 1930) defines it by 
vyaktayam vaci. This sense appears in Pali in the use of la pita 
and bhasita as synonyms at Vinaya, ii, 88, and it persists in 
the modern vernaculars, e.g. Hindi laparsapar (which Bam 
Lai’s dictionary glosses bakvada) and lapahe “chatterbox”, 
a nickname which I came across in a remote village of the 
Magadhi-speaking area of the Hazaribagh district. As against 
this general agreement that it implies utterance aloud, the 
PW. and Apte quote Gitagovinda, i, 41 (=i, 5, 5), lapitum 
kim api srutimule, to prove that it has the meaning 
“whisper”; but surely “speak”, “say”, does as well 
there, the emphasis being on the excuse for the approach 
to the ear, not on the loudness of the voice. Professor L. H. 
Gray has also translated ullapan at Viddhasalabhanjika, i, 18, 
by “ whispering ” (see JAOS., 27, 7). but the exact sense seems 
to be “ calling out up to A 1 

1 There ia probably a hint here of talking like a lover. Lap with ltd, 
though very rare in Sanskrit, occurs a number of times in Pali and Prakrit 
(see Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erziihlungen, 57, 26, and index to Weber’s 
Saptasataka) of the conversations between lovers, cf. the use of ulldpa 
at MBh., xii, 12248, It has also the sharply opposed sense of “ insult ”, 
“mock at” (Vairagyasataka, 6, Saddharmapundarika , 382, and Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi, ed. Wogihara, 169). 

JEAS. JULY 1934. 
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In general, therefore, it seems we are not justified in 
attributing the meaning “ whisper ” to rap and lap at any 
stage of the language. If the Rigvedic passages, other than 
vi, 3, 6, already discussed, cannot be explained by the ordinary 
meaning of the root, surely we ought to inquire whether 
there is any other root which would satisfy the needs of 
the case. 

The obvious source to examine first is the Avesta, and this 
has a root, rap, which has no known congeners in any other 
language. Its etymology being unknown, its sense can only 
be determined from the passages in which it occurs ; since 
these are relatively few in number, the precision which is 
essential here is difficult to reach. In the Gathas it is used 
of the help given by the gods to men (only once in the verb 
and then compounded with a, but some eight times in the 
derivatives ra/aSra and rafmah), once of the help given by 
Zoroaster to the righteous ( rafanah ), and three times (all in 
the simple verb *) of the attitude of men to the gods. The 
Yasna Haptanhaiti uses it once of help to be given by Ahura 
Mazda to men (in the simple verb) and once ( ahna . rafanah) 
of the desirable attitude of the nobles to the priests. In the 
later language the root is almost entirely confined to rafnah 
and its derivatives (except rapantam of Ahura Mazda at 
Y., 70, 1, and rafaBrai at Y 54, 1, of Airyaman, and a valueless 
passage at Ny., 3, 10), and is only applied to the help given by 
gods to men, in most cases being joined with avail, but once 
it is used (Y., 15, 1 — TV., 6, 1), joined with sasti and vanta, 
of the attitude of men to gods. The Pallia vi commentators 
translate it by ram and derivatives, i.e. either “ make to rest ” 
or “ please ” ; the latter meaning was accepted for the 
Sanskrit translation ( ananda , pramoda). Bartholomse refused 
to accept this, and took the fundamental meaning to be 
“ support ”, so that the verb means “to be a support for ”, 
but this breaks down over Y., 51, 18, ivy at Mazda rap»n tavd, 

1 One of these, Y ., 51, 18, comes doubtfully under this head ; see the 
next note. 
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which he had to translate “ that they (i.e. Kavi Vlstaspa, etc.) 
may find a strong support in thee ”, an inversion of his 
assumed meaning. 1 His views seem to be generally accepted 
now ; for they are followed by Lommel in his translation of 
the Yasts and by Herzfeld. 2 

In the later language the root is obviously moribund and 
the regular parallelism of rafncih and avah is of little help to 
us ; for it is only from the wider use in the Gathas that we 
can extract the original meaning. There is one usage in these 
hymns which seems to provide the clue and that is the 
opposition of rap and its derivatives to dvaes and its 
derivatives. Thus Y., 43, 8, Zoroaster says he will be 
haidyo . dvaesd . . . drsgvdite at asaune rapno aojonghvat, 
and at 34, 4, it is asked that lire should be rapante cidrd. 
avavham at .. . daibisyante . . . darastd .aemvh&m. The contrast 
is implicit in 28, 6, ddidi . . . raprno . . . yd daibisyato dvaesd 
taurvayamd, while 43, 14, and 46, 2, prove that rapnak or 
rapSra is that which is given by a friend to a friend. These 
cases cover about a third of the occurrences, the remainder 
giving no special clue, and I consider myself justified in 
inferring from them that rap is closely associated with the 
idea of friendship ; it should therefore imply either liking, 
good feeling (i.e. favour of a superior, and devotion of an 
inferior), or else standing by a person as a friend, loyalty to 
him (i.e. succour, support of a superior, and loyalty, faithful- 
ness, devotion of an inferior). The latter seems to me more 
consonant with the general tenor of the Gathic passages and 


1 The passage can, however, be reconciled with his general meaning, if 
we accept the suggestion that tavd belongs to the root tav, not to the second 
person singular. Then, whatever the signification of rap, the sense is 
a prayer that the rulers will use their power to help the Zoroastrian faith. 

2 I do not overlook the translations “ emporhebend ”, “ Erhebung ” 
by Andreas and Wackernagel in XGGW., 1913, 364 ff., but no justification 
of this is given in the recently published notes to this paper (ibid., 1931, 
304 ff.) ; and that Er. Lommel, who was a pupil of Professor Andreas 
and had the benefit of his advice in the translation referred to above, 
should not follow it, suggests a subsequent change in the late professor’s 
views. 
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leads more easily to its later use. 1 Further, Mr. Bailey informs 
me that he is publishing a paper 2 showing that the Iranian 
languages know doublets of roots ending in -p and -m. If 
we accept this and follow the indication of the Pahlavi com- 
mentary, we could take rap as a doublet of ram. The latter 
does not occur as a verb in the Gathas, but only in the 
derivative rdman “rest”, “peace”. In the later language 
the verb, which is rare, however, still, means “ rest ”, with also 
a causative “ bring to rest ” and is clearly parallel with the 
Yedic use of ram, which in the active and causative means 
“bring to rest”, “stop,” and in the middle “stand by” 
and so “ take pleasure in ” : in later Sanskrit the original 
meaning of ram is often found implicit in it, even in the simple 
verb. In view of the Vedic equivalent it is probably only owing 
to the small extent of the Gathas that we have no example of 
ram as a verb in them. Having regard to the kinship of 
meaning, there is no difficulty in holding that rap is a doublet 
of ram, with a certain differentiation of sense, but a decision 
of this question and, if answered in the affirmative, of the 
consequent question which is the original root, is not necessary 
for my purpose here, which is adequately met by accepting 
for Av. rap a series of meanings evolving from the idea of 
“ standing by as a friend ”. 

Is this root to be recognized in Yedic rap ? The latter is 
found eight times in the RV. one of which, the intensive at 
vi, 3, 6, is clearly connected with the later lap, as already 
noted. In all but two of the remaining passages, however, 
if rap is the later lap, some violence has to be done to the sense 
of the verb to extract a possible meaning ; most of them are 
unfortunately of much difficulty and dubious interpretation. 
It should also be noticed that in several cases the verb governs 

1 Does the meaning so worked out explain the difficult passage, Vendidad, 
13, 45, where among the qualities of a dog is mentioned rafto paurvaeibya 
yada raBaesta ? Bartholomse thought the form odd and accepted the 
reading yato (Air. Worterbuch, 1238). It would suit the context much 
better, if we took it as a participle of rap in the sense “ be loyal to ”. 

3 Since appeared in the Pavry volume, p. 21. 
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an accusative of a type not found in later literature ■with lap, 
particularly i, 119, 9, and v, 61, 9. While Av. rap is also never 
found with an accusative, the existence of the same difference 
between Av. and Yedic ram shows that this is no hindrance 
to asserting identity between Av. and Yedic rap. 

I start detailed discussion of the various cases with the two 
occurrences in the Yama-Yami dialogue. At x, 10, 46, we 
read rta vddanto anrtam rapema, usually translated “ speaking 
rta, are we to whisper anrta % ” But, quite apart from my 
denial that rap (= lap) can ever mean “ whisper ”, this trans- 
lation is entirely opposed to the frank treatment of sex in the 
RV. and seems to me to have only European ideas of prudery 
to recommend it. That the passage has always been felt to 
be unsatisfactory is shown by the fact that at one time the 
conjecture sapema obtained some degree of acceptance. As 
even the translation “ whisper ” shows, a strong contrast is 
required and therefore the parallel quoted by Geldner, iii, 
4, 7, rtam sdmsanta rtam it ta ahur anu vratdm vratapd 
didkydndh, where the repetition of a verb of identical meaning 
is intended only to strengthen the force of the asseveration, 
has merely a superficial resemblance and cannot be used here 
to justify the meaning “ speak If we identify Av. and 
Ved. rap, the translation would run “ Are we to speak rta 
and hold to (follow, devote ourselves to) anrta ? ” Surely the 
sense that would naturally be inferred from the context. 
76., lied runs A'dmamuta bahu etad rapami tanva me tanxdm 
sdrii piprgdhi “ Driven on by love I keep on whispering this, 
etc.” The same objections to “ whisper ”, but the trans- 
lation “ speak ” is not necessarily out of place here as intro- 
ducing d. But equally the translation suggested for the 
previous passage seems better and stronger, “ I hold very 
much to this,” i.e. “ this is what I want above everything ”. 

In the same group of hymns, 11, 2a, has rapad gandharvth ; 
the verb in 6 is pari patu, and according to Geldner c means 
“ May Aditi help us to the fulfilment of our wishes ” and 
d “ May Agni decide what gifts we are to receive ”. The 
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context therefore suggests some such sense as “ help ”, 
“favour”, for rapat ; and the parallel with Av. rap is too 
striking to be mere chance. 

Next consider i, 174, 7, rapat kavir Indrarkasatau ksafn 
dasdyopabdrhanim kali. The meaning of arkasati is much 
disputed, but the reference is to the occasion when Indra came 
with Kutsa on his chariot to Kavi Usanas and slew Susna, 
cf. verse 5 preceding, i, 121, 9-12, and 175, 5; v, 29, 9; vi, 
20, 4-5, and 26, 3 ; and x, 22, 6 ff., and 99, 9. Geldner explains 
this verse on the theory that Kavi Usanas was the counsellor 
of the demons, and, unwilling to betray his friends, spoke 
in oracles, but this assumption is hardly necessary here and is 
directly opposed to the language of the other passages. He 
translated rapat “ whispered ” and certainly the meaning 
“ speak ” is possible, the rest of the verse being the speech. 
But i, 121, 12, shows that Kavi Usanas rendered Indra material 
service in the fight by providing him with soma and making 
a vajra for him (the vajra and the soma may be identical, cf. 
Geldner ad loc.). The translation should therefore run in my 
view, “ Kavi stood by (i.e. helped) [thee], Indra, at the 
arkasati, [and] thou madest etc.” 

In one of the most cryptic hymns, x, 61, verse 18 runs 
tadbandhuh sur'tr divi te dhiyamdhd nabhanedistho rapati prd 
vemn | sa no nabhih paramdsyd vd gJidhdm tat pasca katithds 
cid asa. It is generally agreed that the later story of 
Nabhanedistha is not to be read into this verse, and I see no 
reason for assuming that it is a proper name here at all. The 
use of the corresponding word in the Avesta suggests that 
Ludwig may have been right in translating “ nachster 
Yerwandter ”. In a hymn traditionally addressed to the 
Visve Devah one would expect the verse to be directed to 
a god and certain indications in it seem to bear this out. 
Sun is applied to many gods, including Agni and Soma. The 
verb mi has no special associations, but x, 123, is addressed 
to Vena, whom Geldner, on the strength of ix, 85, 9-12, 
and 86, 36, identifies with Soma as connected with the sun. 
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This makes it noteworthy that pad a c has a close parallel 
in ix, 79, 4 a, divi te nabha paramo yd Made, where yah is to 
be regarded as attracted from yasya and nabhih . masc., or 
bandhuh is to be supplied. With the latter, again, is perhaps 
connected ix, 10, 8 ab, ndbha ndbhim na d dade caksub 
cit surye sued. Nabhi has a special association in fact with 
Soma, who is strained nabha prthivydh (ix, 72, 7 ; 82, 3, and 
86, 8). There seems, therefore, to be some ground for thinking 
that the verse may refer to the heavenly Soma, in which case 
prd rapati should have the same sense as rapat in x, 11, 2, 
but the verse is so obscure that certainty is impossible. I need 
not go into the question whether the original reading was 
pravenan or not. 

The two remaining passages may be taken together, namely 
i, 119, 9, utd syd vam madhuman mdksikarapat , and v, 61, 9, 
uta me rapad yuvatir mamandusi prdti sydvdya vartanim ; 
for the meaning is usually treated as the same in both, viz. 
“ told by speech (or whisper) ”, “ indicated”. But if this is 
correct there is no parallel whatever to the use of rap or its 
equivalent lap in such a sense with such an accusative. As 
for the former passage, the connection between the Asvins, 
the bees (or flies), and madhu or madhumat (honey ?) is referred 
to twice elsewhere. At i, 112, 21, madhu priyam bhardtho yat 
saradbhyah, the meaning is quite clear that the Asvins brought 
the honey to the bees, and one would expect the other passages 
to have the same general sense. In x, 40, 6, yuvor ha mdksa 
pdry asvind madhv asd bharata niskrtam na yosana, the 
difficulty lies in pari bharata. Elsewhere in the RV. this verb 
means, as given in the PTF., “hinfahren fiber,” “ sich 
verbreiten fiber,” and that is clearly its meaning here as 
applied to the simile according to the explanation I give below. 
One would not expect to find in the RV. that the verb has 
a different sense in the main sentence to that which it bears 
in the simile ; the PW. does not cite the passage, but the 
PWK. quotes it as justifying the meaning bring ” and adds 
pari . . . bhdrat, ix, 52, 1, in the same sense. As regards this 
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last the verb is active (the only occurrence in that voice) 
and it is far from certain that pari should be joined with 
bharat , the two words being in separate pad oh : they could, 
in fact, be translated separately as Geldner does. If despite 
these difficulties we still keep to the sense "bring", clearly 
we must allow for the middle in x. 40, 6. and translate " the 
flv brought for itself (i.e. fetched) your honey, etc." Geldner, 
however, at i, 61, 8, translated this verb £ ' umfassen ", which 
essentially agrees with the Pith’s view and with the single 
occurrence of pairi .bar in the A vesta ( 17., 11. 7, of sheepdogs, 
also in the middle, the latest translation. Lommel’s, having 
“ umkreisen ") ; the same sense fits ix, 94, 3, and Geldner 
translates it £ ' assume " (a colour) at ix. 97, 15. in view of the 
comparison with ix. 104, 4c, which is a reasonable extension of 
meaning. On the whole, therefore, the safest course is to keep 
to the better certified meaning ‘'spread itself over", 
and I would suggest that the simile is a reminiscence of 
i, 123, 9, where it is said of Dawn, yosd . . . niskrtdm acaranti. 
An indirect reference to Usas is natural in a hymn to the 
Asvins, and the verb is particularly suitable of the light of 
dawn spreading over the heavens. But whichever of the two 
possible senses is accepted, it is evident that the references 
in this line and in i, 112, 21, are to the same version of the 
story. The third passage should have the same general 
meaning, which puts the ordinary translation of arapat out 
of court. ’What alternative is there except to take it in the 
sense I propose for x, 10. 11, namely “ the fly was devoted to 
the honey ", or something of the sort ? 

The other passage is usually taken to refer to some unknown 
young mortal woman, about whom later legend spun 
a romantic tale ( Brhaddevatd , 5, 50 ff., and Sieg, Sagenstoffe 
des Rigveda , pp. 50 ft'.). Geldner suggests that she may have 
been the wife of the Taranta mentioned in the next verse, 
and that she tells the poet of the road to her relative Purumllha 
after giving him presents. But if the hymn is read by itself 
without regard to later inventions, it seems more natural to 
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see in yumti a reference to Rodasi, whose presence is described 
in verse 4. Further vartani is not just a road or path, but 
essentially the movement or track of the chariot-wheels, and 
I would seek for the real parallel to the line in viii, 63, 8, 
prams calrrdsya vartanim, recalling the association of avah 
and rafnah in the younger Avesta. I accordingly take the 
line to mean that Rodasi, gratified by the praise of the previous 
verses, protected (or aided) the course of the chariot for the 
poet's benefit, with the result given in the next- pada, m 
rohita Purumllhdya yematuh. But into whose chariot does he 
mount ? This hymn is one of a series to the Maruts. which 
tradition, obviously correctly, assigns to a single author, 
and in another of them, v, 56, 6, we find rohita applied to the 
horses of the Maruts. the only time this epithet is used of them 
in the Rigveda. Surely it must indicate the same horses 
here. We have had no mention of the poet's own chariot, 
and the nature of the hymn does not suggest that he was 
wealthy enough to possess one. The inference I draw is that 
Rodasi takes the poet up into the Maruts" chariot and drives 
him to Purumllha. If this reasoning is sound, the form of the 
legend on which the hymn is based is entirely different to that 
which tradition has handed down. 

Besides these cases I should add that it is usual to take 
parirdpas (PP., parirdpas), found only in ii, 23, to rap ( = lap ) ; 
from the context it would seem more probable that it is 
connected with the root rap of rdpas, and there is no need to 
discuss it here. Parirapin of AY., v, 7, 2, and xii, 4, 5, 1 would 
explain similarly. 

The root under discussion seems to occur only once more 
in the Sariihitas, viz. 178., 22, 2, sd no as at hit sutd a babhuva 
rtdsya sdautn sardnn drdpanti. referring to the rasand to be 
put on the horse at the Asvamedha. The difficulty here lies 
in the rare word sara, to which the PIT. gave the sense 
“ fliissig without being able to cite any similar instances. 
Mahidhara's interpretation is obvious from his paraphrase, 
yajdaprasdro bhavatv iti radanti, and this is followed by 
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the latest translator (Dumont, L' Asvamedhn, Paris, 1927, 
p. 24), “ revelant la marche a suivre pour obtenir le rta." 
The use of rap (= lap) in this manner is again very odd, and 
surely it would be better to take it as I propose for the RV., 
‘•protecting' 1 or "favouring" the course of the sacrifice. 
A special reason for the choice of sura is perhaps to be found 
in the later meaning of the word, "cord’’ (PH., s.v. 2 b)> 
which would make its use seem particularly appropriate for 
the rascina. 

From this discussion it will be seen that rap (= later lap) 
is known in the intensive in the Yedic language but that 
acceptance of the equivalence for the simple verb gives sense 
in only two passages and compels us in the remainder either 
to make nonsense or to force the meaning of the root to an 
unjustifiable degree, while in all cases (except for the 
intensive) a sound and natural sense is to be obtained by 
equating it with Av. rap. I conclude accordingly that Yedic 
rap should be divided into two roots, one used originally only 
in the intensive, and the other equivalent to Av. rap with the 
general sense "hold to", "be devoted to”, "favour", 
“help”. 

The consequence ensues that the independent existence of 
the second root had ceased to be recognized before the rise of 
the grammarians ; and combining this conclusion with the 
fact that, except for the one instance given above, there are 
no cases of rap or lap in the Samhitas or Brahmanas at all 
parallel to the use in the RV., I infer that the root, like Av. 
rap after the Gathas, was moribund at the close of the 
Bigvedic age. 
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“ Bird Script ” on Ancient Chinese Swords 


By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 


(PLATE III) 

J J SI SHEN fin. in his postface to the SInto wen . 

gives a list of eight styles of script practised in the 
C’li'in period. The fourth of these is called elf ling aim |[f, 
and a note is added by Hsu Ch'ieli one of the editors 

of the revised text which was published in a.d. 986 at the 
emperor's command. He remarks that the term is ecpiivalent 
to niuo aim " bird script ", so called because the tops 

of the characters represent bird forms. There is. however, 
tangible evidence that this fanciful variety of writing was in 
vogue earlier than the Ch in period. 1 

One of the recognized examples of " bird script " is an 
inscription of ten characters on a famous bronze sword known 
as the "Sword of the Son of Chi Tzu of Wu ^ qF- 
-J- A facsimile of an inked-squeeze taken from it 
appears in the Chou chin wen ts'im. vi. 94. and this shows 
the total length of the sword to be 53 cm. The inscription 
is discussed by Juan Yuan pic Jp in his Chi I n chat cluing 
ting i clfi Vi«t» chih fg- /f ^ £.f }|Jl #. si- viii, 

20, 21. A good wood-cut copy of the two columns of 
characters, together with a decipherment, accompanies the 
text, and it is reproduced here in Fig. 1. Xote should be 
made that the height of the original legend is 18-2 cm. 

From a literarv standpoint this sword is of high interest, 


1 See, for instance, the inscriptions on a bell frjj and a dagger-axe -j£, 
both of the Chou period, in C'hmi thin inn t^'iin }!;] gs i. IS v _ 

47, and vi. 17. respectively. This is the collection of photo-lithographed 
reproductions of inked-squeezes taken from inscribed bronzes and published 
in 1921 by T.sou An t£C- It is a reprint of parts which had appeared 
in the bi-monthly magazine of art and archaeology I &hu ts'uny pien 
yfq ffjj. Shanghai, 1916-1920. 




Fig. 1. 
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because several eminent writers were moved to celebrate it 
under the mistaken notion that it was the identical sword 
which figures in a popular anecdote. The story concerns 
Chi Cha rfs pL who lived in the sixth century B.C., and was 
the fourth and favourite son of the ruling Prince of Wu 
He is mentioned often in the Tso chuan. 1 Being nominated 
by his father to the succession, contrary to the right of 
primogeniture, he refused to dispossess his eldest brother, but 
elected to accept the minor dignity of the fief of Yen-ling 
[^g . In the service of various princes, he roamed the 
countrv on diplomatic missions. While passing through Hsii 
(in the north of An-hui), he was wearing a sword which 
attracted the admiration of the ruler of that State.' 2 Unwilling 
then to part with his sword, he intended to present it to the 
Prince on the way back ; but. when he returned, the latter 
was dead, so he hung the sword on a tree above the tomb. 
To the expostulations of his followers, he replied : "You 
fail to understand my motive ; in my heart I had promised 
this sword to the Prince. Why should his death cause me 
to break the promise in my heart ? " 

The fact was that about a.d. 1(370. the sword being in the 
collection of Sun Ch'eng-tse fpc no one had yet 
deciphered the inscription beyond the first three characters, 
which were believed to prove its identity. Hence at a 
banquet given in 1669 by Sun. the noted scholar and bon 
viveitr Wang Shih-cheng ZE d; M indited Lines on Two 
Swords fg $!J Ef , his theme being the reputed relic of Chi 
Tzu and another famous weapon associated with the State 
of Wu and indirectly with Chi Tzu. 3 The next year Sun 

1 See Legge, Chinese Classics (1S65-1.S95). v, 460. 464, 545, 549-551, 
561, 565, 719, 721, 722, 820, S21. 

- See Chavannes, -1 Umoires histoi iqitf ?. iv (1901). 15, 16. 

3 This dagger is often alluded to as “ Fish's Bowels '" (j(4, because 

it was hidden inside a grilled tish by the man who murdered Prince Liao 
of Wu in 51 5 B.C., at the instigation of the Prince's cousin, a claimant to 
the throne. A picture of the assassin serving the fish at a feast, and thus 
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received a visit from four scholars, among whom the most 
famous was Chu I-tsun ^ ft, and together they 

examined the sword. On this occasion Chu used it as the 
theme for a poem, and he has also left a note about the 
inscription, again recognizing identity with the historic 
tradition. 1 For our present purpose, the chief interest of the 
foregoing is the fact that all these eminent scholars found 
difficulty in reading the strange script. Some time after- 
wards, Wang Shih-cheng corrected his error in a note which 
gives a rendering similar to that in Fig. 1. except for the 
sixth character. 2 It was the version at length determined 
by Sun C'h’eng-tse, who had taken the character in question 
to b epao : but the reading Ch'etHj was later substituted 
by Wu Tung-fa irt til and this is accepted by Juan 
Yiian. Accordingly, the translation is : " Sword ever to 
be used by Clfeng. son of Chi Tzu of Wu." 

The main subject of this article is a bronze sword, lately 
acquired by the ilusee Cernuschi as a gift from M. Jacques 
Orcel, which I am privileged to describe in response to an 
invitation of the Director, 51. Rene Grousset. As may be 
observed from the accompanying plate, the blade has suffered 
much from corrosion ; but the guard is not so much damaged, 
except for the loss of most of the turquoise pieces which 
formerly filled the cavities in the raised design. Turquoise 
was likewise inset in the two rings encircling the hilt. The 
total length of the sword is 49 cm., and the width of the 
guard is 5-1 cm. 

gaining access to the Prince, in spite of a numerous bodyguard, occurs 
among the Shan tung reliefs of the second centurv a.l>. See Chavannes, 
Mission nrdieologique (1909 and 1913). pp. 154. 155 , and fig. 75. It il 
narrated in the Sink chi, where the adroitness of Chi Tzu in reconciling his 
principles with the exigencies of the situation is explained. See Chavannes 
Memo, res historique*. iv, 20. 21. Wang's poem is included in the collection 
Yd ijaii’i than jen citing hue, h, [Jj A i $ (1700), ii, 14 r°. 

1 They appear in his collected works, entitled Pao shu ting chi 
H * W- M (1"08), Til. 14 v° ; xl, 4 r=. 

3 In Ch'ih pei chu fan (l 6 91 ), xiv> 21 r „_ 
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It is the latter which claims chief attention, because it 
displays a notable example of “ bird script The characters 
seem to be identical with those on a similar sword-guard which 
has been recorded. The two should be considered together, 
since details missing from one are present in the other. 
Accordingly, drawings of the second guard, as published bv 
Lo Chen-yu f§ 3E> are reproduced in Fig. I. 1 Inked- 
squeezes appear in Chou chin wen ts'un, vi, 105, and they 
show that the width of this guard is 6-6 cm. 

The problem is to decipher the characters, and the con- 
clusion is that this remains largely a matter of conjecture. 
On the side shown below in Figs. 3 and 1 (PI. Ill) there 
appear to be four characters repeated symmetrically, the head 
of each group being against the median line, so that the eight 
characters together present a balanced design. According to 
a note by Tsou An in the Chou chin wen ts'un. vi, 106, each 
group should be read thus : 

9 

& 

But he remarks that the first character may be a name 
instead of 7 }<, and that tzu g is a possible alternative to 
pao . The latter is adopted by Lo Chen-yu. A translation 
in this sense would be : “ Sword ever to be used by himself.'’ 
Such a reading suggests the probability that a personal 
name is to be found on the other side, where there appear to 
be two groups of three characters each, though exact symmetry 
is doubtful. Tsou An dismisses this side of the guard as a 
mere decoration, while Lo Chen-yu coniines decipherment to 
the clearer character beside the median line, which he reads 
as p'ing 2p. There I must leave the problem, adding a note 
that Tsou An finds like forms on a bell and on a dagger-axe 
assigned to the State of Ch‘u though the provenance of 
the latter may have been C'h'in J|5. Also he remarks that 


1 The work is Chen sung t l ang chi leu i win 
(1931), xii, 23. 


M 
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the length of the sword is 3 feet in Chou jfj measure. 
Hence he argues an attribution to the latter part of the 
Chou period ; and such may be a tentative dating for the 
sword in the Musee Cernuschi. 

A few words are due concerning the history of the sword 
described by Tsou An. It was acquired in 1881 at Clfang-an 
by Wang I-jung 3E IS the scholarly official who is famous 
as one of the first to have recognized the importance of the 
inscribed bones and tortoise plastrons found at An-yang. 
An account of the purchase is said to appear in his T'ien 
jang lo tsa chi ig fHj $£ f£. 

227. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE “LIBER INTRODUC- 

TORIUS IN ARTEM LOGICAE DEMONSTRATIONIST? 

One of the best known works of Arabic origin on logic 
known in the Middle Ages was the Liber introductorius, 
which carried the name of a certain Muhammad, a disciple 
of Al-Kindi (“ collectus a Mahometh disdjndo aliquindi 
philosophi ”)- 1 More than once it has been asked : “ Who was 
this Muhammad ? ” The two outstanding scholars who were 
actual pupils of Al-Kindi (d. 873) were Al-SarakhsI (d. 899) 
and Mansur b. Talha b. Tahir, but neither of these was named 
Muhammad. The former was called Ahmad b. Muhammad, 
and it has been suggested that the omission of the first name 
was a lapsus scribendi on the part of the Latin translator, 2 
but more likely that of a later copyist. 3 There were, however, 
several philosophers of the period bearing this name who 
could have been actual pupils of Al-Kindi. and among them 
were Muhammad b. Musa b. .Shakir (d. 873) and his con- 
temporary Muhammad b. al-Jahm. both of Whom were 
logicians. 4 

Dr. Albino Nagy, who has edited the Latin text of the 
Liber introductorius, 5 was of opinion that this Muhammad 
was the great Al-Farabi (d. 950). Dates preclude the possibility 
that “ the second teacher ” could have been an actual pupil 
of Al-Kindi. Yet we know that Al-Farabi used the works of 
Al-Kindi when he was studying logic under Yuhanna b. 
Khailan (or Hailan) at Baghdad. 6 and so, in the wider sense, 

1 Thus in the Vatican MS. (2IS6). In the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat., 6443) it 
runs : “ Machomat discipulo alqtiindi philosofi ” 

2 See Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Phil. (1900), xiii, 177. Baur, Dominions 
Gundissalinus, 233. 

3 Leclerc. Hist, de la medecine arabe, 494, attributes it to Al-SarakhsI. 

4 Ibn al-Qifti. 284, 442. 

5 Nagy, “ Die philosophischen Abliandlungen des Ja'qub ben Ishaq al- 
Kindi,” Beit. z. Gesch. d. Philos, des M.-A.s., v (1897). 

6 Ibn al-Qifti, 277. 

JRAS. JULY 1934. 


36 
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Al-Farabi could very well be called a “ disciple of Al-Kindl 
Averroes, or more properly Ibn Rushd (d. 1198), appears to 
refer to this work and to attribute it to Al-Farabi. 1 Further, 
the several works mentioned by the author of the Liber 
introductorius can all be identified, by titles at least, with 
works written by, or attributed to Al-Farabi, notably the 
Epistola de intellectu el intelledo. EpistoJa de causa et causatis, 
and Epistola de generibus scientiarum. 2 Indeed, one can find 
among the Arabic titles of his works on logic several that could, 
at a stretch, be equated with the Liber introductorius in artem 
logicae demonstration is. These are the Kitab al-tauti'a fil- 
numtiq, the Fusfil yuhtdj ilaihd fi sind’at al-mantiq, and the 
Kitab al-madkhal ild al-mantiq . 3 The first of these has come 
down to us in a Hebrew translation, the second in Arabic 
(Hebrew script), but the third has not survived. 4 An examina- 
tion of the first two shows that neither of them can be 
identified with the Liber introductorius, and if the treatise is 
actually by Al-Farabi it could only be the lost Kitab 
al-madkhal. 

On the other hand, there appears to be a better claim for 
the authorship elsewhere. We find the text of the Liber 
introductorius, almost word for word, in the famous Rasa'il 
of the Ikhwan ah, Safa’ and, in consequence, there is no reason 
why we should not attribute the authorship to Muhammad 
b. Ma‘shar (or Mushir or Xasr) al-Bayusti (or Bust!), sometimes 
called MuqaddasI (or Maqdisi), who was one of the authors of 
the famous Rasa'il . 5 The Rasa il were well known in Muslim 
Spain, where they are claimed to have been introduced by 
AbuT-Qasim Maslama al-Majriti (d. 1007), 6 known to 

1 Totum autem hoc significat, quod liber Abunazar (= Abu Xa?r) 
‘ be demonstrations ’ nondum fuerit completus . . .” 

2 Cl. Steinschneider, “ Dio europ. Uber. aus dem arab.," Silz. A lad. d. 
Wiss. Wien, cli, 95. 

3 Ibn Abl Usaibra, Xos. 12, 73. Munk, Melanges, 362. Steinschneider, 
Al-Farabi, 13-18. 

4 Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i, 211. 

5 Ibn al-Qifti, 83. 

G Eor the date of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ see Der Islam, iv, 324. 
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Medieval Latin Europe as Albucasim de Magerith or Moslema. 1 
In the Bodleian Library at Oxford there are two MSS. of the 
Rasa il that carry his name. 2 

The Spanish group of manuscripts of the Rasd'il have special 
interest because it was in Spain probably that the Latin 
translation was made. Who the translator was we do not know 
for certain. Dr. Nagy, the editor, says that the Latin is 
smoother in this work than in the other works of Al-Khidl — 
De sonnto et uisione, De quinque essentiis, and De intellecta, 
all of which appear to have come from the hand of Gerard of 
Cremona (d. 1187). He suggests that John of Seville, who was 
working for Raymond the Archbishop (1125-1151) of Toledo, 
may have been the translator. 3 

The original Arabic is to be found in the 13th risdla called 
Fi anublilqa al-thaniya fTl-mantiq. One passage that refers 
to music runs as follows 4 : — 

ojLil thill hits Ails clLi»_j 

>^lj J KA w'i llj w-'i^ij ^yA v. jtl \A LhjLt 

-Ls»-ly ^ ^ \ * ^yA {^Lcliily ^ja i .'hjjly.® 

oAfc . — A*"*!, i»_jily» l_A 1 

In the Latin Liber introductorius this appears as : — 

“ Spiritalia uero spirantia sunt ut cantus qui est in numero 
sonorum ordinatorum. Sonus uero componitur ex tonis 
proportionalibus et uersibus metricis. L T ersus uero com- 
pununtur ex pedibus. Sed pedes componuntur ex svllabis. 
Unaquaeque autem syllabarum componitur ex litteris 
uocalibus et consonantibus. Nemo autem cognoscit hoc nisi 
qui nouit proportiones musicas." 

1 Steinschneider, T)ie curop. X’ber. aus deni Arab., as cited, cli. 101. 

2 Farmer, Arab. Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 4-7. 

3 Op cit., xxx. 

4 Dieterici's text, 378 ; Bombay Ed. (1S87-9), i (2), 132 ; Cairo Ed. 
(1888-9), i, 307. 
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The same passage occurs, in substance, in the 5th risala, 
entitled Fi’l-musiqi in the fasl called Fi usul al-alhan wa’l- 
qawaninha. It may not be out of place to mention that the 
Arabic lahn is not properly represented by the Latin sonus. 
A better word would be armonia. Sonus is the equivalent of 
the Arabic saut, a word that stands for £ ' sound ” in its 
physical sense, although in belles lettres it equates with 
“ voice On account of this it seems highly improbable 
that either Gerard of Cremona or John of Seville was the 
translator. 1 

The author of the treatise on logic does not mention his 
authorities save for the treatises already mentioned, which 
may be those of Al-Farabi, and to make a general acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to the Greeks. T. J. de Boer is 
of opinion that although the Ikhwan show no trace of the 
relatively purer and more complete Aristotelianism, which 
begins with Al-Kindl, yet it is not impossible, he says, that 
they had literary connections with Al-Kindl and his school. 2 3 
On this question one point is worthy of note. In their Risala 
fTl-musTql 3 they make precisely the same blunder in their 
tables of the cosmic influences on the constitution of man as 
Al-Kindl does in his Risala fi ijzd’ A-habarii/ya al-musiql . 4 
The Ikhwan must have either copied from Al-Kindi, or else 
they all borrowed from the same source. 

189. Henry George Farmer. 


A BABYLONIAN CONTRACT FOR THE RENT OF A 
GARDEN 

The tablet 5 which I communicate here is dated in the 
third year of the reign of Samsuiluna (2022 b.c.) and is of 
particular interest in that it contains some new variants. 

1 See JBAS., 1932. pp. 568-589 ; 1933. pp. 314-18. 

2 E neydopsedia of Islam, ii, 459. 

3 Basil il. ed. Bombay, i (2), 116-18. 

4 Berlin J IS., Ahlwardt. 5503, fol. 31v.-3ov. 

5 la possession of my brother-in-law, Stanley Gregory, Esq., London. 
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On the left edge are impressed two seals without figured 
designs. The upper and lower ends also carry traces of 
two seals, and so does the right edge. This was undoubtedly 
a case tablet, but the wrapper has been lost. One of the seals 
which can be read has the name of the owner of the garden, 
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d Adad-sar-rum mar I-zi-la-ak-ku 1 warad d Adad, Adadsarru 
son of Izilakku, servant of the god Adad. I cannot read the 

names on the second seal, d Marduk ilu mar 

d Adad [ warad d - ]. The garden is an 

unusually large one and I do not remember having seen a 
contract mentioning a garden with 12 iku or about 1 0 H acres. 


1. 12 iku kin ru-us-ba-ni 2 

2. us-sa-du a-tap-pu-um 3 

Gi-mU-hon 

3. a-mur 4 * ndr Xu-uh-si 

4. itti d Adad-sar-rum Su- 

nu-ma-i-lu 

5. u Ma-du-tnm 3 

6. Ib-ba-lum 

7. mar Mar-ir-si-iim 

8. a-na sa-ki-nn-tim 

9. a-na sattim istenit 

10. ib-ta-e-a ( usesi ) 

11. a-na pihu-at kirim 

12. u a-na zi-ni-e-im 6 


1. Twelve iku of garden 


2. mining on the canal 

Gitnillum, 

3. To the west of the canal 

Nuhsu, 

4. from Adadsarrum, 

Sunumailu. 

5. and Madutum 

6. Ibbatum 

7. son of Marirsitum, 

8. for gardening 

9. for one year 

10. has rented. 

11. For responsibility of the 

garden 

12. and the branches 


1 I cannot interpret this name. On names beginning i-zi, i-si, is-si , see 
Theo. Bauer, Ostkanaanaer , 55. 

2 I do not know this word. Is it a rendering of kiru absinnu ? Cf. IaS. 
vii, 100, 1. 

3 Sic ! not genitive. Cf. istu a-ta-pu-um , CT . 8, 49 B 5 ; i-ta ct-ta-pu-um , 
Schorr, TAB. v, 16, 11. 

4 Or a-har , behind ? If so this is new. 

Hence Lngnad, I _4-B. vi, 199, 12, Ma-du-ti is a proper name. 

6 zinu, loan word, from Q^zi-na gisimmar = zi-nu-u, MV AG. 1913% 
25, 20, in list with libbi is si, 1. 11 (same word as libbu, Schorr, 136, 5, li-ib-ba- 
am si-na-am inasar), defined in Sumerian as gis-sag gisimmar “ heart of the 
date palm ”, hence no connection with Upu , offspring (Uplipu “ palm 
branches^” does not exist). Schorr’s note, ibid., p. 192, is false, libbu , 
Syn. zinu, sinu, is Syr. lebba , acc. to Meissner, ibid., p. 40, “ frond of the 
date palm ; 1. 13, ukuru , palm cole ; then in following group with aru. 
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13. 

i-za-az 

13. 

he trill stand. 

14. 

fan d 'Mardulc-daidmi 

14. 

Before Mardukdayanu, 

15. 

mar d Adad-ra-bi 

16. 

son of Mardukrabi. 

16. 

pan U-bar- a 'Samsi ga-es 

16. 

Before Ubar-Shamash 




the tax-gatherer ( I), 1 

17. 

mar Pu-ldni-ia 

17. 

son of Pukiniya. 

18. 

arah Adaru vm 1 0-kam 

18. 

Adar tenth. 

19. 

mu nar Sa-am-su-i-lu-na 

19. 

Year when (he dug) the 




canal “ Samsuilua 

20. 

na-ga-ab nu-tih-si ! 

20. 

the totality of the 


abundance (of the 
people) 


nasbatu, broken branch, comes zi-na = zinu, with aGtu, imbtf, rikbi, 
certainly names of branches ; see zi-na in OECT. viii, 22, 7, and note ; 
doors made of zi-na. 

1 This valuable text gives the reading of the title fiyy-i-. Thureau- 
Dangin, BTC. 20, ii, 3, the gaes-e purchased potash, etc., and the gaes- 
mng-e brought potash, etc., for the palace for the nam-gaes-ag making the 
namgaes of the ships of Elam, 21, ii, 5, whence Thureau-Dangin, Xom-eUes 
Fouilles, 221, commenting on Amaregal, the gaes, suggests “ cleaner, 
laundry-man ”. The ,,me 'gaes, PBS. ix. 12. Obv. 9, written 
with whom silver is deposited, Genouillac, Inr. ii, 4647, 9. who renders 
“ laundry-man ", The ga-(r)es a-ab-ba-ka-ge, Del. Per., xiv, 22, 9. VAT. 9714, 
Obv. i, 32-5, has SGA-RA = ga-es-Su (= karasu, garlic, BA. 24, 82), 
followed by GA-RAg = mus-tam-ki-ru, ma-ki-su, and [sa-kud-]da = makisu. 
Hence (1) garas > gae.s = karasu, kaissu, gaessu, garlic, leek ; (2) ga-ra-as 
= GA-RAS = purussu (Svl. B', ii, 4), decision, and makisu, tax-gatherer ? 
Or is mustamkiru from makaru “ to wet, sprinkle ”, hence “ laundry-man ”, 
and makisu also “ laundry-man ” ? makaru, to exchange, buy and sell, 
kaspa ustammakaru, Pohl, MAG. v 2 , 62, 17. Hence mustamkiru 
“ merchant ” ? 


209. 


S. Langdon. 
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A NOTE ON THE NAME OF THE LAST GREAT 
SATAVAHANA KING 

Yajnasrl was the last great king of his dynasty.” 1 And 
Yopias/r-Satakarni has been taken to be the correct form 
of the name of the last great king of the Satavahana dynasty 
by almost all writers on the political history' of Southern India. 
E. G. Bhandarkar in his Earhj History of the Dekkan , 2 A. K. 
Nairne in his History of the Konkan , 3 4 5 V. A. Smith in his Early 
History of India* Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Ancient History of 
the Deccan , 3 and many other scholars 6 have accepted this 
form of the name. 

Evidently these scholars have accepted the name given in 
the Puranas. The Puranic passage 7 — 

ekonavimhitim raja yujnasrihsdtakarny = atha — 
clearly gives the name as Yajnasri-Satakarni. Since, however, 
the Puranic traditions appear sometimes to be contradictory 
to one another 8 and sometimes to be disproved by other 
evidences, 9 it is always risky to depend only upon the Puranas. 
As regards the name Yajnasri-Satakarni, it must be noticed 
that it is not found in any' inscription or on any coin of this 


1 Rayehaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 314. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 152 (margin), 153; with reference 
to inscriptions and coins, however, the name has been written here as 
Sri- Yaj na- Satakarni. 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

4 4th ed., p. 223. 

5 p. 42. 

6 e.g. Bidder, Ep. Ind., i, p. 95. 

7 Vayu, 99. 355. 

8 Note, e.g., that the Yayu-Purana, at the same breath, gives two 
different traditions regarding the duration of the Andhra (Satavahana) 
rule. Cf. 

ity = ete vai nrpas — triiinsad = andhra bhoksyanti ye mahim 
samdb satani catvari pahca-sad = vai tath = ail' a ca 99.358. 
and again 

andhra bhoksyanti vasudharh sate dve ca satah = ca vai 99.371. 

9 Note, e.g., that the Puranas give nineteen years as the reign-period 
of King Yajna-Satakarni, while the China pillar inscription of this king, 
dated year 27, clearly shows that he ruled at least for twenty-six years. 
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monarch so far discovered. Thus epigraphy and numismatics 
do not support the Puranic statement in this case. 

Four inscriptions of this king have as yet been discovered. 
They are (1) the Kanheri cave inscription (date illegible), 1 
(2) the Nasik cave inscription (year 7). 2 (3) the Kanheri 
cave inscription (year 16), 3 and (iv) the China (now Madras 
Museum) inscription (vear 27). 4 In all these inscriptions we 
have the King's name as Gotamiputa siri-Yaha-Satakani 
(= Gautamlputra sri-Yajna-Satcikarni). As regards numis- 
matic evidence, the legend on all the specimens of coins issued 
bv this king gives the same name as the inscriptions. 5 

There can. therefore, be hardly any doubt that the name of 
the last great Satavahana king was Yajha-Satakarni, and 
not YajnsrI-Satakarni as is generally taken to be. 

1 Luders’s List of Br atari Inscriptions , No. 987. 

2 Ibid., No. 1146. 

3 Ibid., No. 1024. 

1 Ibid.. No. 1340. 

5 Rapson, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Andkras, etc., 
pp. 34 ff. 

162 Dines Chandra Sircar. 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Story of Kalaka. By Professor W. Xormax Brown. 
14] x 101, pp. viii + 149. pis. 15. Freer Gallery of Art, 
Oriental Studies, Xo. 1. Washington : Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933. 

The resources of the Freer Gallery of Art have enabled 
Professor Brown to employ his energies to excellent purpose 
and to make a valuable contribution to our knowledge both 
of Svetambara Jain literature and of miniature painting in 
Western India from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. He 
has secured for us such material as is available to supplement 
the remarkable work of Professor Jacobi in ZDMG., xxxiv, 
and the additions made to it by the late Professor Leumann 
in ZDMG.. xxxvii. He has re-edited the version which 
Jacobi published, the shorter and later version commencing 
hayapadinlyapaydvo, the versions of Bhavadevasuri, and 
Dharmaprabhasuri, the Srlvlravakyanumata version, and the 
distinctly variant account in Bhadresvara's Kathavali, 
translating the first two and analysing the last. He has also 
done what is possible to group the versions existing in 
manuscript, and has briefly characterized them. We need have 
little doubt now as to the essential facts as to the legend. 

It is now clear that the tales of Kalaka were brought 
together not earlier than the eleventh century a.d., for he is 
made out to be the son of Vairasinha. doubtless the Paramara 
of Dhara, whose reign with that of his successor, Harsa 
Slyaka, filled the period from 920 to 975. Possibly the legend 
as we have it was the product of the literary activity under 
Bhoja, but that is mere conjecture and all that is certain is 
that it existed before 1250, the date of Bhavadevasuri. It 
is also clear that it is a most curious conglomerate, whether 
we accept the view of Jacobi that it confuses five Kalakas, 
or the more moderate view of Leumann and the author that 
three will suffice. If there are three then they may be identified 
with Kalakas, of whom (1) died in Vlra era 376, (2) lived in 
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453, and (3) lived in 993. The historical value of a legend 
which makes three persons into one, and covers the period 
from Yira era 376 to the tenth century a.d., is prima facie 
negligible, and it seems hopeless to find any valuable evidence 
for the history of the first or second century b.c. in the strange 
tale of Kalaka and Gardabhilla. The two authorities who take 
it most seriously, Professor S. Konow 1 and K. P. Jayaswal, 2 
differ very substantially in their results, and Professor Brown 
quite fairly insists (p. 12) that the latter relies in part on 
bad reading, Sagakula for Sagakula and Parsvakula for 
pascimaparsvakfda, and in part on the view of one version 
that Balamitra and Bhanumitra were contemporaries of the 
Sahi who conquered Ujjain. But it is impossible to accept 
even Professor Konow's results as probable. He objects to the 
tendency to refuse to accept the tradition, suggesting that 
‘‘most scholars are a priori disinclined to believe in Indian 
tradition and sometimes prefer the most marvellous accounts 
of foreign authors to Indian lore ”, and he claims that 
‘ almost every detail can be verified from other sources”. 
But it does not appear that there is any such verification of 
the only essential feature of interest in the legend, the over- 
throw of Gardabhilla by Kalaka, the driving out of the Sahis 
by Gardabhilla s son Yikramaditya, and his founding of an 
epoch ultimately displaced by a Saka epoch. The whole 
legend of Kalaka and Gardabhilla seems nothing save a con- 
glomeration of an setiological explanation of the name 
Gardabhin or Gardabhila, ascribed to a dynasty of com- 
paratively brief duration by the Purana tradition, 3 with the 
legends of Vikramaditya whose historical reality as a Hindu 
founder of an epoch still sadly needs proof. 

Professor Brown makes an interesting conjecture (p. 7) 
regarding the name of the Jain astronomer known from 
Bhattotpala s commentary on Yarahamihira’s Brhajjataka 

1 Kharoshthi Inscriptions, pp. sxvi ff. 

2 J BOS ft., xvi, 227 ff. 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 45, 46, 72. 
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Vatii Kalakacarya as perhaps Prakrit Vamkalaka Acarya, 
for Yakralaka, “ having curly curls.” It must, however, 
be remembered that we have the rather mysterious prefix 
in Adi Van (or Yam) Sathakopa, where the explanation 
suggested would not fit. It is difficult also to accept the new 
senses of bahir i, bahirbhumi, bahirya, and bdhyabhitmi 
suggested (p. 108). According to the second version edited 
(verses 9 and 10) the nun was seized after paying her respects 
to her brother, who was staying outside the town ( bdhirii 
ujjanatkio), on her way to her place of residence ; 
Bhavadevasuri has simply gayd bdhirii (v. 18), which seems 
to refer to her going abroad to see her brother, to whom she 
at once addresses an appeal for help ; Dharmaprabhasuri 
has bahiviyaranti (v. 4), no doubt in the same sense, the 
Sanskrit version sddkvlsametd gata bdhyabhumau (v. 10) 
is naturally taken in the same sense, and Bhadresvara’s 
vaccantl vahim offers no difficulty. In the first version, there- 
fore, viyurabhumle niggayu (p. 38, 1. 20) seems to mean nothing 
more unusual than that the lady had departed from, or had 
gone out of, the town to the place where her brother was 
sojourning. In the Sanskrit version may be noted the use of 
yad in verses 11 and 13, while in the former it is necessary to 
read myamanum. 

While the miniatures reproduced are not precisely beautiful 
they possess much historic interest, and their publication with 
full explanations is of great value. Professor Brown repeats 
(p. 16) his suggestion to explain the fact that, when faces are 
shown otherwise than in full front, the further eye is made to 
protrude beyond the cheek. He holds that this is induced 
by the practice in Jain temples to place glass eyes over the 
eves of the images so that, seen from the side, the result is 
similar to that in these miniatures. The view is ingenious 
but hardly convincing. It is very satisfactory to learn that 
further examples of miniatures from illustrations of the 
Kalpasutra may be expected to be published in due course. 
904. A. Berriedale Keith. 
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The Pronoun Kue in the Shu King. By Bernhard 
Karlgren. Pamphlet. 9J X 6], pp. 9. Goteborg : 
Elanders Boktryeher, Aktiebolag, 1933. 

This small brochure of six pages, in English, by 
Professor Bernhard Karlgren is a Birthday Offering to 
Doctor Oscar von Sydow. 

It is a sort of Detective Story that Professor Karlgren 
relates, in which he, as the Talented Amateur, follows up in 
the text of the genuine books of the Shu King, or Book of 
History, the confused and confusing disguises that have so 
much impeded the full understanding of various passages in 
ancient Chinese literature. But the Talented Amateur fully 
acknowledges his debt to a professional Chinese colleague and 
expert, a modem scholar and epigraphist, Mr. Liu Hsin-yiian, 
whose researches on the two characters kite (or chiieh) and 
nai, used as personal pronouns, he summarizes, while another 
admirer and often critic of Mr. Liu, to wit, the Japanese 
author of the Ku Chou Pi'en, Mr. Tadasuke Takada, cites 
the passage in full. It may seem a rather minute point of 
scholarship to expand into a pamphlet, but the few students 
of ancient texts on bronze vessels or on objects of bone, 
tortoise-shell and deershorn. will have good reason to thank 
Professor Karlgren for his lucid exposition. 

A . 58 . L. C. Hopkins. 

Bombay in the Days of Queen Anne. Being an account of 
the Settlement written by John Burnell. With an 
introduction and notes by Samuel T. Sheppard, late 
Editor of The Times of India. To which is added Burnell’s 
Narrative of his Adventures in Bengal ; with an intro- 
duction by Sir 'William Foster and notes by Sir Evan 
Cotton and L. M. Anstey. Hakluyt Society, Second 
Series, No. LXXII. 81 x 5£, pp. xxx +192. London : 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1933. 

M hen a book has been published by the Hakluyt Society 
and contains the work of Mr. Samuel Sheppard, Sir 'William 
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Foster, Sir Evan Cotton, and Miss Anstey, it may be taken for 
granted that it is in the first rank of books of its class. The 
volume under review reproduces in the first place a manuscript 
copy of an account of the Bombay of 1710, which has been 
unearthed in the India Office by the joint efforts of 
Professor Thomas, Miss Anstey, and Mr. Sheppard. The writer, 
Mr. John Burnell, gives us much interesting information about 
the Bombay of his time — the government, the trees, the 
native customs, the local festivals, and so forth, and provides 
a rich mine for historical topography on which Mr. Sheppard 
furnishes a great deal of valuable comment. There are im- 
portant references in the book to early efforts at “ reclamation ' ’ , 
which are illustrated by an admirable map at p. 90 giv ing 
a reconstruction of Bombay as it appeared in 1710. The 
second part of the volume, which contains an account of 
Burnell’s adventures hi Bengal, was published — as being by 
an unknown author — by Sir Evan Cotton in Bengal Past 
and Present in 1923. It contains a strange picture of the local 
hostilities round C’handernagore and includes a description of 
the truculent Augustinian friar of Bandel, who “ designed 
a dose ” for the writer. 

A. 16 . Anon. 

Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhax. Archaeological Survey 
of India, Volume XLVIII, Imperial Series. By Henry 
CorsENS. 12f- x 10, pp. vi + 86. pis. 115, ills. 17. 
Calcutta : Government of India Pub.. 1931. 37s. 6 d. 

The photographs and plans in this volume are of the high 
standard which is expected in this series. The introduction 
contains a historical note and an architectural note, and a 
glossary of Indian words used. The architectural note is 
interesting and well written, and it is almost free from the 
irritating misprints which were noticed in a volume recentlv 
reviewed. On p. 64 a chief named Johadeva is said to have 
been reigning in Samvat 1922— which is surprising. And on 
pp. 67, 68, Samvat is apparently a mistake for Saka. 
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The temples described cannot be said to be particularly 
interesting. They are mostly rather the ruins of temples than 
temples. Mr. C'ousens does not say which of them — if anv — 
are used at the present day. Neither Poona district nor 
Bijapur district is mentioned at all, but there surely must be 
some mediaeval temple remains in them. Subject to these 
remarks the present volume is a beautiful and useful addition 
to the series. 

902 . C. N. Seddon. 


Les Kayanides. Par Arthur Christensen. Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske 
Meddelser XIX. 2. 9|- x 6, pp. 166. Kobenhaun : 

Audr. Fred. Host. & Son, 1931. Kr. 7. 

Les Kayanides is occupied with the complex and often 
delicate problem of the legends of Persia from their earliest 
form in the oldest Iranian texts. The author has discussed 
the origins and date of the oldest source, the A vesta. His view 
of the date of the Gath as, expressed on p. 32, seems to be 
most in accord with the facts we have : indeed, a date later 
by half a century for Zoroaster would be acceptable. The date 
here proposed is about 650-600 b.c. 

That the kavis were Eastern Iranian kings may be regarded 
as certain, and the author is probably right in rejecting anv 
connection of the Avestan Vistaspa with the father of Darius. 
The legends were never able to make the son of the Avestan 
Vistaspa a king. 

In the intricate weaving of the legends the author has 
successfully disentangled two strands of the tradition : one 
mainly religious preserved in the Zoroastrian books, “ la 
tradition religieuse : the other more national, of which some 
episodes are of the later Sasanian period, la tradition 
nationale. All the sources are then adduced and criticized. 
The method accordingly yields important and trustworthv 
results. It has been a pleasure to read and learn from the book. 
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One or two points of detail should be mentioned. In the 
Pahlavi passage quoted on p. 83 one should probably read : 
hamesah vehr ‘‘always smiting” (not vahar), where vehr 
is “striking”, from vciig-. In the same passage should be 
read : pat asp i rah roc i vahafik pat 15 roc “ with a chariot 
horse during the spring days in 15 days Here rah is the 
same word as in DkM. 806, 3 : asp i rah (whether to read 
rah = Av. rada-, or ray “ swift ”, is uncertain, though rah 
“ chariot ” can be supported by other passages). 

The word left untranslated on p. 84 is karkahanen “ made 
of chalcedony ”, providing the form postulated by 
Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud., 199, on the basis of the forms Arm. 
karkehan, Arab, karkuhan, Syr. karkeSnd. 

The place name, p. 54, Saokavastan (?), I have explained 
in BSOS., vi, 950, as Sii/38astan “ Sogdiana ”. 

663 . H. W. Bailey. 


The Mathxawi of Jalalu'ddin Rumi. Edited from the 
oldest manuscripts available with critical notes, trans- 
lation, and commentary by B. A. Nicholson. E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial, New Series. IV ; 5 : Books V and VI. 
9f X 6|-, pp. xxiv -(-8 4- 602. London : Luzac & Co., 
1933. £1 15s. 

With the appearance of the fifth volume of the work (and 
the third, containing the fifth and sixth books, of the text) 
Dr. Nicholson’s edition of the text of the MathnaivVi Ma‘naici 
of Jalalu'ddin Rumi is completed. Jalalu’ddin never himself 
finished his work, but all he wrote is now available in a form 
which can be little different from the archetype. Dr. Nicholson 
does not claim to have established the original text of the 
Mathnau'i as it was composed by the author, but by his careful 
collation of the best available manuscripts, including the 
remarkable Qoniya MS. brought to light by Dr. H. Ritter 
and dated 677 /1278 (which is only five years after the author's 
death), and of the Oriental printed editions, he has provided 

JRAS. JULY 1934. 
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an authoritative text by critical methods the high standard 
of which he has himself set. 

The present edition contains 25,631 couplets, which is 
over a thousand less than the figure (26,660) mentioned 
by Aflaki in his Manaqib al- Arif hi. It must be remembered, 
however, that Aflaki wrote when Jalalu’ddin had been dead 
over half a century and there is abundant evidence that at 
a very early period the copyists had begun to interpolate 
spurious verses in order, as Dr. Nicholson points out, (1) to 
make the transitions in the poem less abrupt, (2) to explain 
incidents in the narrative or illustrate points of difficulty, and 
(3) to amplify topics treated with brevity or develop thoughts 
suggested by the context. The editor may claim to have 
eliminated most, if not all, of these later insertions and to 
have presented the world of scholarship with a text which 
preserves what the author intended, including the “irregu- 
larities ” of rhyme and metre and the colloquialisms of the 
Master’s style, freed as far as possible from the “ corrections ” 
thought necessary by copyists. 

It would be folly to offer criticism of details in this huge 
work undertaken by one who is an acknowledged master 
in the sphere of Sufi studies. The only criticism might perhaps 
come from those who think that any funds available ought 
to be used for the urgent work of publishing important books 
which still lie in the obscurity of manuscript, and not those 
already extant in print, even if it be only in Oriental editions. 
The value of such work as Dr. Nicholson's is, however, made 
abundantly clear by a comparison of the present text with 
even the best Oriental edition of the Mathnmci. His example 
might well be followed for such outstanding works as the 
Khamsa of Nizami or even Sa‘dl's Gulistan, the last edition 
of which is long out of date. 

The work of editing the Mathnawi was undertaken in the 
first place in order to provide a sound basis for a translation, 
with the commentary indispensable for a proper understanding 
of the contents of the poem. The present notice is concerned 
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primarily with the text but the last volume of translation 
is now published, and Dr. Nicholson has entered on the 
task of writing the commentary. That in its scope is 
likely to include the whole field of Islamic doctrine and 
Sufi legend and will be an end fitted to crown the work. 

936 . R. Levy. 


A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language. By George A. 
Grierson. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 229. 12f x 10, 

pp. xxiii + 1252. Calcutta : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1916-1932. Rs. 120. 

Sir George Grierson began his work on this great dictionary 
in 1898 ; the first part was published in 1916, the fourth and 
last in 1932. It covers then almost exactly the period of 
that monumental achievement, the Linguistic Survey of 
India ; yet the napepyov, as it were, of this period would 
be the full work and more of any scholar of less stature 
than Sir George Grierson. 

Kashmiri, the language of a land somewhat withdrawn 
from the main stream of Indian life, cannot compare in 
importance, from the point of view of either administration, 
culture or literature, with several of the other languages of 
India, whether Indo-Aryan or Dravidian ; while receiving 
much both from the literary Sanskrit (Kashmir was for long 
a centre of Sanskrit literary activity) and from the neigh- 
bouring languages of India it appears to have exercised little 
or no influence upon them in return. But for the historian 
of the development of the Indo-Arvan languages it is of 
great importance. For it forms part of the Dardic group of 
dialects, which being on the outskirts of the Indo-Aryan 
area and situated for the most part in mountainous and 
not easily accessible territory, have remained comparatively 
free of the influences of the centre, represented by the greater 
languages of administration and literature. Among the Dardic 
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languages Kashmiri is both culturally and politically by far 
the most important ; for the linguist it has the further 
inestimable advantage, that something of its older form is 
known. It will not be surprising to the reader to learn 
that this too is due to the inexhaustible energy of Sir George 
Grierson, who, partly with the collaboration of Sir Aurel Stein 
and Dr. L. D. Barnett, has been responsible for the publication 
of several old Kashmiri texts, which have already been noticed 
in this Journal. Its complicated and difficult grammar has 
been illuminated and schematized by the same pen in several 
treatises and the excellent little manual published by the 
Clarendon Press. The completion of the Dictionary crowns 
this work. For it can confidently be said that no other modern 
Indian language, however great its political or literary prestige, 
is provided with a better or even as good a dictionary : but 
then no other has been so fortunate as to have Sir George 
Grierson as its lexicographer. 

In his preface the author gives full due to the part played 
by Isvara Kaula, whose uncompleted material for a Kashmiri- 
Sanskrit Kosa formed, after his death, the basis of Sir George's 
collection, and of his assistants Govinda Kaula and Mukunda 
Rama Sastrl. neither of whom lived to see the completed work. 
But the real value of such a work depends not on the collection 
of material so much as on its arrangement and interpretation. 
These are Sir George's. 

The grammatical information, extensive and complete in 
the case of those words whose flexional forms do not fall 
within the regular paradigms, is lucidly set out ; full references 
are made to the published texts ; and the meanings and uses 
of words and phrases are exhaustively set out. The extent 
of this information may be gathered from articles like those 
on the verbs gatshun (3 quarto pages), yun (3d), or on the 
noun atha with all its compounds (10). 

One of the difficulties of Kashmiri are the changes caused 
in the vowels of a single paradigm or word-group by the 
nature of the final vowel of the word. Sir George's plan 
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of using the consonants as his basis of alphabetical order 
avoids the disadvantage of separating in space whole groups 
of words and forms which are best put together. These 
complicated vowel-changes and the fact that Kashmiris 
use three different alphabets (Sarada, Nagari and Persian) 
for writing their language have led to a great variety in 
spelling. Sir George has chosen Nagari with a roman trans- 
literation as his main medium and, in order to standardize 
spelling, has followed, with a few slight alterations, the system 
of Isvara Kaula. Appeal to etymology suggests the possibility 
that this system is not altogether consistent and mav some- 
times indicate a single sound by more than one symbol : thus 
a Sanskrit u followed by two consonants is represented, without 
apparently any difference of condition, in three ways as 
6 in mvtsun < mucydte or liotsun < sucyati, as d in rotsun 

< *rucyati (Pkt. ruccai) or bozun < budhyate or pdshun 

< pusyati, as u in musun < musyate, kupun < kupyati or 
kutun < kuttayati. But these may, of course, represent 
actual pronunciations due to dialect mixture in the standard 
language. 

Sir George himself has given no etymological indications. 
This is perhaps to be regretted, because, out of his vast 
store of knowledge, he could have offered much which others 
perhaps even after years of research will not be able to attain. 
We may hope that he will still make some of the etymological 
information he must have gathered about this perhaps best 
loved of his Indian languages available in some other form. 

One cannot leave this work without once more paying 
homage to the genius, the scholarship, the indomitable 
will which brooks no opposition from adverse circumstance, 
of the author of Bihar Peasant Life , of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, and of the Kashmiri Dictionary . 

923 . 


R. L. Turner. 
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Savayadhajimadoha. An Apabhram=a work of the tenth 
century. Karanja Jaina Series, Yol. II. Edited by 
Hiralal Jain. 7 x 4§, pp. xxxii + 125. Karanja, 
Berar : Karanja Jaina Publication Society, 1932. 

This first edition of the Sarayadhammadoha, an Apabliraihsa 
text, is excellently designed. The text, based on 11 manu- 
scripts, is provided with an apparatus criticus at the foot 
of each page, and a Hindi translation on the opposite page 
to which are added 16 pages of exegetical notes. In his 
Hindi Introduction the author describes his MS. authorities, 
discusses authorship and date (Devasena of Dhara in Malwa, 
about Yikrama sariivat 990), and gives a short description 
of the main grammatical features. In the vocabulary, which 
contains references to the text, the Apabliraihsa words are 
translated into Sanskrit and Hindi. Finally there is an index 
to the dohas arranged alphabetically. There are a certain 
number of misprints, wrong references and omissions which 
rather more care might have prevented : e.g. p. 11 doha 27 
pTna for pdnl, p. 94 dhis for bins ; nu of doha 135 is not in 
the vocabulary. P. 81 chijjiu is translated kslyatam, ksay 
hence : it is of course a past participle, not an imperative, and 
reference to the verse makes this quite clear, rnohu nu chijjiu 
dubbalaii hoi. On p. 95 the alternative explanation of mana- 
gaccha as mat ja hardly takes account of the actual form in 
the text managacchahaiii. Such things, of which it would 
be profitless to extend the list, somewhat mar an excellent 
and most useful work. 

The linguist will find several points of interest for the 
phonology of Middle Indo-Aryan : the vowels a + a and 
a + a have contracted khai, amdhara-, khamdhdra-. Although 
the consonant -groups of Prakrit are generally maintained, 
ss has already been shortened with lengthening of a previous 
vowel : ass > as in pdsa- (parsed-), sasa - (sasyd-), nasamti 
( nasyanti : thus no longer distinguished from nasal < ndsd- 
yati), kasa, tdsu (cf. kdsya, tdsya ) ; iss > Is in ml.sia- ( misrita -), 
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dtsa'i ( drsyclte ) ; ess > es in reset ( vesya ). There are no contrary 
examples in which ss is preserved. 

783 . R. L. Turner. 


The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-32. 
By R. Campbell Thompson and M. E. L. Mallovan. 
(From the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology , 
Liverpool University Press, vol. xx, Nos. 1-4.) 10] x 7], 
pp. 116, pis. xxxv-cvi. Liverpool, 1933. £1 Is. 

This is a report on excavations devoted to the completion 
of work on the temple of Islitar at Quyunjiq, to the digging 
of four test-pits to the north-west of Sennacherib’s Palace, 
and to the sounding on a large scale of all the strata down 
to virgin soil at a specified point. 

Dr. Campbell Thompson gives a brief account of the work 
in the test-pits and a full publication of the inscriptions 
found, Mr. Mallowan an admirably full and clear description 
and discussion of the pre-Assyrian strata, Dr. Dudley Buxton 
deals with the osteological remains, Mr. Horace Beck discusses 
some interesting beads, and Mr. D. B. Harden contributes 
“ Notes on the Glass found ”, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab. 
In all, an excellent publication, fully illustrated, which no 
one interested in the subject can neglect ; we owe sincere 
thanks to the excavator, his colleagues, and the Liverpool 
Institute for producing it so well and so quickly. 

One of the inscriptions contains interesting new historical 
information ; though broken, it gives 185 lines of a dedication 
to Ninlil, and some details of buildings for her and other gods. 
It is almost certainly the last of Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions 
yet known, and states that “ Cyrus, king of Parsumas ”, 
who must be Cyrus I of Persia (thus dated to 640-635 B.c. ; 
a surprise), and Pislame, king of Hudimeri, sent tribute after 
the Elamite wars, a passage which is to be compared with 
another found in an inscription now in Germany. There are 
some new details of the Arabian campaign, in which Uaite’ 
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is called king not of Aribi but of ( mat)Su-mu-AN , followed 
by Ammu-laddi (n), king of Qedar. Dr. Campbell Thompson 
reads Su-mn-ili, equates with Ishmael, and finds himself 
supported by Delitzsch. Qedar was the son, that is we suppose 
a sub-tribe, of “ Ishmael", but it is legitimate to doubt whether 
“ Ishmael ” was a localized tribe-name as opposed to Qedar 
in the seventh century b.c., and the conjunction of Su-mu-AN 
and Te-e-me in Sennacherib’s name for a gate of Nineveh 
seems to demand localization, probably on the caravan road 
through Edom. The editor has much of interest to say about 
Hundaru, king of Tilmun, and some new evidence to adduce. 
But the most important passage, a fairly long one, concerns 
Dugdamme. Dr. Campbell Thompson believes that in this 
text he is called -sar (nvit)Sak-a-a-H-gu-tu-um-ki, but his copy 
gives reason to doubt this monster. The division sak-a-a, 
though not impossible, is suspect, and the sign sak could not 
be written, as it is given, with one oblique instead of two 
horizontals before the last perpendicular ; is not the first small 
perpendicular rather the head of the short preliminary 
horizontal of da ? This would deliver us from the difficult 
assumption that the Assyrians called the Scyths both Asguzai 
and Saka, and from ugutumki as an appellative of foreign 
derivation ; and -aiu positively demands interpretation as 
a gentilic adjective. It may tentatively be suggested that 
the reading should be sarru sad-da-ai-u Gu-tu-um KI, “ the 
hill-king (i.e. barbarian) the Gutian (i.e. vandal).” The word 
qutu is not unknown in this sense. There are other matters 
of great interest in the passage. 

Another text of importance is a further fragment of the 
poetic account, largely in direct speech, of the wordy quarrels 
and wars of the Assyrian kings of the latter half of the second 
millennium with Kassite kings of Babylon. Its broken state, 
and the difficult idiom, leave the meaning very uncertain, 
as the editor points out. 

Mr. Mallowan’s exposition of the pottery stratification 
and of the associated objects solves some questions and raises 
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promising new ones. The material is fragmentary, much of 
it new, and he has done all that is possible. There are, of 
course, corrections which will appeal to individual students. 
“ Nineveh 5 must, we think, be allowed to come down 
to a later date, in view of Professor Speiser’s work at Tall 
Billa. The seal, plate lxv, No. 18, seems not to be earlier 
than the eighteenth century b.c. In general, sound induction 
and moderate statement have gone hand in hand, as in the 
observation that the stone weapons scarcely change in form 
over long periods, and certainly not with an increased use of 
metal. One criticism is important. There is a tendency to 
estimate archaeological periods in a fallacious time measure- 
ment ; a century means very much more than archaeologists 
willingly admit, even in the history of pot-making. On the 
other hand, change was often slower than we know. It would 
be a good thing if we could avoid the use of dates and speak 
in archaeological terms for any time prior to 2500 B.c. 
Mr. Mallowan is to be congratulated on his most instructive 
work, already followed by his pioneering excavation at 
Arpachiyah. 

A . 79 . Sidney Smith. 


Orthographie und PuNKTiERUXG des Korax : Zwei 
Schriften von Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman ibn Sa‘!d ad-Dani, 
herausgegeben von Otto Pretzl. 10 x 7, pp. 32 + 240. 
Istanbul : Devlet Matbaasi, 1932. 

This is the third volume in the series Bibliotheca Islamica 
edited by Dr. Hellmut Either and published in Stambul 
“ Im Auftrage der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
Its editor, Dr. Otto Pretzl, is a pupil of Professor Bergstrasser, 
of Miinchen, and has already published another important 
text of ad-Dani, the Taisir, as volume II in this same series. 

Ad-Dani was famous among his contemporaries as an 
authority on all questions concerning the text of the Qur'an, 
and a great number of MSS. of works of his on this subject 
is to be found both in European and Oriental libraries. The 
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most famous, perhaps, of these books is the Taislr already 
mentioned, which is a standard work on the variant readings 
of the seven Canonical Readers recognized by orthodox Islam. 
Numerous MSS. of this work exist, but until Dr. Pretzl's 
edition the only handy text was the miserable Hyderabad 
lithograph of 1316. It will be remembered that the Taislr 
is the basis of the versified Hirz al-Amani of ash-Shatibl, 
which, under the popular name of ash-Shatibl ya, is still 
memorized by the old-fashioned Muslim savant, and has been 
the subject of innumerable commentaries in the East. It is 
true therefore to say that the work of ad-Danl is the basis 
of practically all study of the text of the Qur'an among 
orthodox Muslims of the present day. It is therefore the 
more surprising that his larger work, al-Jdmf, of which a 
complete MS. exists in the Royal Library at Cairo, and another 
in Constantinople, has never been printed. 

Ad-Dani also wrote a work on the uncanonical variants 
in the Qur'anic text, but this has apparently perished. The 
catalogue of the Algiers Library lists a copy of the work, 
but when the present writer sent and got a copy thereof 
it proved to be nothing more than a small treatise on the 
variant traditions as to the text readings of Marsh, whose 
text tradition is that followed in the Qur’ans printed in North 
Africa apart from Egypt. The work on the uncanonical 
variants, however, was formerly well known, as it is frequently 
quoted in the works of the Andalusi Commentators, such as 
Abu Hayyan, al-Qurtubi, and Ibn ‘Atiya. 

Besides this work on the textual variants, however, he 
devoted much attention to the subject of Qur'an orthography, 
a subject known among Muslim savants as Rasm al-Masahif. 
In part this consists of instructions to scribes as to all the 
textual peculiarities that they are to observe in their task 
of preparing codices, when and where they are to write a 
t-marbvta as a t-tawlla , where write and where leave unwritten 
the final y sign, how to observe the varieties of hamza, etc. 
In part it deals with the orthographical variations known 
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to exist among the ancient Codices of the great centres of 
Qur’anic learning, Basra, Kufa, Mecca, Madina, and Damascus. 
The MuqnV is the most famous of ad-Dani's works on this 
subject, and is the text that Dr. Pretzl has edited in the 
volume before us, based on eight MSS. preserved in European 
libraries. It is this work which really underlies the text 
tradition of the Egyptian Standard Edition of the Qur’an of 
1926, though the scholars who prepared that edition relied 
on more recent writers whose works were based on the Muqni‘. 

Textual criticism of the Qur'an is only in its infancy, and 
most of the materials necessary for the prosecution of this 
line of study are still in manuscript. Professor Bergstrasser 
has recently published the collections of Ibn Jinni, 
“ Nichtkanonische Koranlesarten in Muhtasab des Ibn Ginni.” 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Bavarian Academy (Heft i, 
1933), and his edition of the work of Ibn Khalawaik on the 
non-canonical variants is being printed in Cairo. The Egyptian 
Library has just published the first volume of the old com- 
mentary of al-Qurtubl, which will be completed in twelve 
to fifteen volumes, and the present writer has recently had 
the good fortune to unearth two MSS. of the Kitab al-Masahif 
(the Book of the Codices) of Abu Dawud, which it is hoped 
will be published shortly. Yet the important works of Ibn 
‘Atlya, Abu ‘Ubaid, ath-Thaiabi, al-Farra’, and a score of 
other sources, are still unavailable, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of their being made available. 

It is here that the work of Dr. Pretzl is so welcome. The 
problems of textual criticism of the Qur’an fall into three 
groups : — 

(a) The variants among the Canonical Readers. 

( b ) The uncanonical variants. 

(c) The orthography of the old Codices. 

With regard to (a) Dr. Pretzl’s edition of the Taislr of 
ad-Danl, taken along with the Damascus edition of the 
Nashr of Ibn al-Jazari, provides us with a firm foundation 
from which to work. In the case of (b) we are still only 
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at the beginning of things. Now, however, with Dr. Pretzl's 
edition of the Muqni ‘ in hand, we are in a position to make 
some progress with regard to (c). Ad-Dam, being an Andalusi 
writer, follows himself the text tradition of AYarsh from Nafi‘ 
— not the commonly-accepted tradition of Hafs from ‘Asim 
used in almost all printed editions of the Qur'an, but his 
collections of material with regard to the writing of the text 
in the old Codices, drawn both from his personal examination 
of standard old Codices and the works of earlier writers now 
lost to us, provide us with a foundation for further research. 
For instance, on the basis of the indications of the Muqni', 
it is possible to make some progress in assigning to definite 
local origin some of the old Codices still preserved in our 
libraries. The orthographical peculiarities of this Codex show 
that it was of Kufan type, and the peculiarities of that are 
of the Madman type, etc. 

Moreover, these careful tabulations of orthographical 
peculiarities have not infrequently made it possible to see 
the origin of some of the variant readings that we find recorded 
in the Commentators, and, what is of even greater importance, 
enable us to decide whether recorded variants are variants 
of one type of text that had become standard in Islam, or 
whether they are dependent on some other earlier type of 
text that is now lost. 

That the work has its interest to the student of the develop- 
ment of Arabic writing is of course obvious, but its main 
interest to us is as an instrument of textual criticism. This 
value is enhanced by the fact that as an appendix to the 
Muqni ‘ Dr. Pretzl has printed the text of the lesser-known 
tractate of ad-Dani on the pointing of the consonantal text, 
the Kitdb an-Nciqt, a tractate which has also some value for 
the student of Arabic palaeography. 

The work has been very carefully edited, and very carefully 
printed, and includes complete indexes to the Taisir as well 
as to the Muqni ‘ and the Naqt. 

882 . 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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Tales of Mystic Meaning, being Selections from the 
MathnawI of Jalal ud-DIn Rumi. Translated with 
an introduction by R. A. Nicholson. 81- x 51, pp. 
xxviii + 171, pi. 1. London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1931. £1 Is. 

No book dealing with the MathnawI of Jalal ud-Dln Rumi 
by Professor Nicholson has any need of " letters of commenda- 
tion The association of his name with any work on that 
subject gives all the assurance required that it is of the best. 
No scholar with anything like his equipment has ever devoted 
himself to such a protracted study of that great classic of 
Persian mysticism. His monumental edition of the complete 
Persian text of the poem is already published in the “ Gibb 
Memorial ” series, and the corresponding translation is on 
the eve of completion. These selections, therefore, have been 
made by one who possesses the fullest acquaintance with 
and truest appreciation of the whole work, and the book 
represents the best, no doubt, by way of stories, which the 
MathnawI could yield. 

The introduction substantially enhances the value, interest, 
and usefulness of the book, and is indispensable to those who 
are making their first acquaintance with the MathnawI. 
Moreover, the occasional footnotes, elucidating obscure 
references in the stories, increase our eagerness to see the 
commentary with which Professor Nicholson proposes to 
crown his great work. 

By the addition of this fifth volume to its number, “ The 
Treasure House of Eastern Story ” series has been greatly 
enriched. 

160 . E. Edwards. 


Brahmanical Gods in Burma. A chapter of Indian Art 
and Iconography. By Nihar-ranjan Ray*. 9J x 61, 
pp. xii + 100, pis. 23. Calcutta : University of Calcutta, 
1932. 

Sir. Ray tells us that he has undertaken to make a systematic 
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iconographic and artistic study of Brahmanical images in 
Burma. In his introductory chapter he discusses the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Burma. He thinks it almost 
certain that Mahayana Buddhism reached Pagan directly 
from North-East India “at an early period”, and holds 
that it is not impossible that before the introduction of Pali 
Buddhism in the eleventh century an earlier stratum of 
Hlnayanism had been lying dormant, but gives this only as 
a tentative suggestion. Even if such vaguenesses had any 
value in themselves, no attempt has been made to show 
what they have to do with the subject. When we turn to 
Brahmanism we are also told that there was a Brahmanical 
population in Burma “at an early period ”. However, when 
Mr. Bay leaves historical theorizing he is on safer ground. 
He describes images of Yisnu, Siva, Brahma, Ganesa, and 
Surya, and the well-reproduced photographs are all the more 
valuable through his descriptions being based upon the actual 
objects. In particular his chapter on the art and historical 
background is well worthy of study. 

724 . E. J. Thomas. 


Chitraprabha. A commentary on Haridikshita's Laghu- 
sabdaratna. By Bhagavata Hari Sastri. Edited with 
notes by MM. Tata Subbaraya Sastri. (Andhra 
University Series, No. 6.) 91 x 6-1, pp. 4 + 8 -f- 452. 

Waltair : Andhra University, 1932. Ks. 4. 

The present work is an example of the intensity with 
which vyakarana is still studied in South India, and also 
a testimony to the scientific activities of the new Andhra 
University. The author after studying the Black Yajurveda 
and kavya went to Benares, where for fourteen years he studied 
vyakarana, finally becoming court pandit to the Maharaja of 
\ ijayanagaram, and died in 1898 at the age of eighty-eight. 
As the Laghusabdaratna is itself a commentary on Bhattoji 
Diksita s own commentary on the Siddhantakaumudi, it 
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naturally follows the arrangement of the original work, and 
covers the first fifteen chapters ending with Mr a Mdivibh a i;ti . 
824. E. J. Thomas. 


Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 
1928-9. Edited by H. Hargreaves. 13J x 10|, pp. 
xiv + 196, pis. 64. Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1933. 

This report, the main results of which are summarized in 
the introduction by the officiating Director-General, covers 
the whole of India and Burma. Among these the excavations 
at Nalanda, Taxila, and the areas of the Indus civilization 
stand out. The Asokan Rock inscriptions of Yerragudi in 
the Karnul District of the Madras Presidency, found by the 
geologist Mr. A. Ghose, are described by Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Salmi, but their full treatment is reserved for Epigraphia 
Indica. 

a. 29. E. J. Thomas. 


Les Societes Secretes en Chine. By Lieut. -Col. B. Favre, 
Ancien Directeur cle l’lnstitut Franco - C'hinois de 
l’Universite de Lyon. X 4f. pp. 222. Paris : 
G. P. Maisonneuve, 1933. 20 fr. 

The author of this interesting work states in its preface 
that he was led to write it by having been brought into 
personal contact on two occasions with secret Chinese societies. 
It would have been of great interest had he added a chapter 
to his work, giving an account of such personal experiences 
as he had, which are very rare in the case of foreigners. 
The object of his work is to deal generally with the question 
of secret societies in China rather than to treat in detail the 
history of the various and numerous secret societies that 
have risen from time to time in the course of the history 
of China. The work is divided into eleven chapters, five 
of which are concerned with the well-known Triad Society, 
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and has notes and bibliography at the end. No Chinese 
characters are given for Chinese names, etc., and the Chinese 
titles of works on secret societies are omitted. This is no 
doubt due to the work being intended for the general reader 
who is not acquainted with Chinese, but it would have been 
an advantage if such names and works, with the addition 
of Chinese characters, had been given in an appendix. The 
author is to be congratulated on having written in an attractive 
style a work which will be most useful for those who wish 
to acquire a general knowledge of Chinese secret societies 
and of the important part played by them in the history 
of China. 

876. J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 


Mah arana Pratap. D.A.-V. College Historical Monographs 
No. 1. By Sri Ram Sharma, M.A. 7 X 4|, pp. ix -4- 151 
+ iv, ills. 13, and 2 sketch maps. Lahore, 1932 (?). 

The author, in his introductory remarks, calls this “ an 
attempt at a continuous story of Rana Pratap's life ”, adding 
that an attempt has also been made “ to dive beneath the 
surface, to look for motives and impulses ”. Tod’s fascinating 
pages have long been recognized as defective in historical 
accuracy, being based largely on tradition, but a foundation 
for a more reliable and connected account of Pratap's career 
has been laid by MM. G. H. Ojha and Munshi Dev! Prasad. 
Motives, on the other hand, are notoriously difficult to 
establish. Akbar’s choice, for example, of Man Singh to 
conduct the campaign against Pratap has been the subject 
of much hypothetical speculation. We do not know on what 
grounds it is stated (p. f>2) that some of the Muhammadan 
officers in the army resented his appointment because he was 
a Hindu. The passage in Badaun! quoted merely refers to 
a remark made to him by his intimate friend, Naqib Khan, 
who was not, it seems, in the army at the time. Difficulty 
has been found in checking several other references. For 
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instance, on p. 27, Akbarnama, ii, 46, is quoted as showing 
that Rao Maldeva lost Ajmer, Nagaur. and Jaitaran to imperial 
commanders in 1558, but the passage appears to refer only 
to HajI Kh an’s taking possession of that area : HajI Khan’s 
evacuation thereof, on the approach of the imperial forces, 
and Shah Quli Khan’s capture of Jaitaran are described in 
ii, 66. On p. 77 BadaunI is quoted as stating that “ 120 
imperialists and 370 Rajputs fell down dead ” (in the battle 
of Haldi Ghat), but, as MM. G. H. Ojha has already pointed 
out in his Rdjputdne kd Itihds (p. 748, n. 3), BadaunI writes 
“ Hindu ” (not Rajput), and so the number might be taken 
to include the Hindus in Man Singh’s army that were slain. 
Again, Akbarnama, iii, 375, is quoted as recording that 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim was recalled towards the end of 1591 (1581 ?) 
for fraternizing with Pratap, but this passage appears to 
refer only to Shahbaz Khan’s punishment. 

Sariga’s dream of a Rajput empire in India (if he ever did 
conceive such a design) was not shattered at the battle of 
Bayana (p. 22), but at Khanua, which is closer to Fathpur 
Sikrl ; and Kamriip was not within Akbar’s empire in 1572 
(p. 30). Apart from the numerous typographical errors that 
have escaped attention in the errata sheet, the spelling 
adopted is inconsistent in some cases and incorrect in others. 
For instance, we find Dongar Pur, Dongur Pur, and Dongarpur ; 
Gujrat, Gujerat, and Gujarat : Aravils (for Aravallis) ; parohit 
(for purolrit) ; kamcar for sjqy. and so on. This should receive 
careful attention if a new edition be published. 

788 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


The Livro da Seita dos Ixdios Orientals (Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1820) of Fr. Jacobo Fexicio, S.J. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Jarl Charpentier. 10 x 6|. 
pp. civ + 252. Upsala : Almqvist and Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri-A.-B. Cambridge : Heffer and Sons, 1933. 
About eleven years ago Professor Charpentier published 

JRAS. JULY 1934. 3S 
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in the BSOS. (ii, 754 f.) a preliminary report on the important 
anonymous manuscript (Sloane 1820) preserved in the British 
Museum, the author of which he was able, with the help of 
Fr. G. Schurhammer, to identify as Fr. Jacobo Fenicio, S.J., 
who died at Cochin in 1632 after nearly fifty years’ work in 
South India. This MS. he has now carefully edited in the 
original Portuguese, omitting a very few passages of a purely 
polemical or else cpiite unimportant character, prefaced by 
an instructive introduction reviewing very fully the history 
of European acquaintance with Hindu religion and mythology 
from Greek and Roman times down to the days of the author, 
and followed by compendious notes on the bibliography of 
the subjects dealt with by Fenicio. The Portuguese text of 
Fenicio’s account of his tour to the Nllgiris has been inserted 
as an appendix. A very useful index has been added, which 
helps the reader to interpret names and words appearing in 
strange and often puzzling forms (e.g. Guitten for Siva, 
Baynaia for Mainaka, etc.), some of which remain to be 
explained. Both the introduction and the notes bespeak the 
labour and research that have been devoted to his task by 
the editor. Professor Charpentier's investigations have led 
him to conclude that Fr. Manoel Barradas was the channel 
through which the information recorded by Fenicio reached 
Faria y Sousa, Baldaeus and Ildephonsus, all of whom seem 
to have used it without acknowledgment. 

The work is divided into eight “books ”, each containing 
a series of chapters or sections. Book I treats of Hindu 
cosmogony and theogony. Books II to YI deal chiefly with 
Siva, Visnu and his avataras, the stories of Rama, Slta, 
Ravana, Krsna, and such like. Book VII treats of 
Brahma ; while in Book VIII various subjects are referred 
to, such as temples, idols, sacrifices, ceremonial ablution, 
use of cow-dung ashes, superstitions, festivals, ordeals, and 
other customs. 

We hope that Professor Charpentier will be able some day 
to carry out his original intention of preparing an English 
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translation of this valuable manuscript, the text of which is 
often difficult and at times obscure. 

A . 17 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Etudes comparatives sur les Langues caucasiennes du 
nord-ouest (morphologie). By Georges Dumezil. 
10J X 6|. pp. 262. Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1932. 
80 fr. 

The three languages, whose comparative morphology has 
been studied in Constantinople with the aid of immigrants, 
are : Western Circassian (Abzakh, or Abadzekh) and Ubykh ; 
for Kabardan (Eastern Circassian) the sources were fewer. 
M. Dumezil says that in Western Circassian his ear can 
distinguish only fifty consonants, while M. Jakovlev has set 
down double as many ; he finds it beyond doubt that the 
north-western languages are related to those of the Central 
and North-Eastern Caucasus (Chechen and the idioms of 
Daghestan), and announces the early publication of an intro- 
duction to a comparative grammar of Northern Caucasian 
languages, as well as a collection of Laz texts, to which we 
look forward, believing they will, like his previous work, 
be useful contributions to the knowdedge of these dying 
tongues. 

981 . 0. Wardrop. 

Studies and Texts in Folk-lore, Magic, Medieval 
Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and Samaritan 
Arch.eology. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D. Yols. I and II, 
pp. xv 4- 1,356. Vol. Ill, pp. 278. London : Maggs 
Brothers, 34-5 Conduit Street, 1925-8. 

It is difficult to review adequately a work of such magnitude 
and versatility — of greater variety, moreover, than its detailed 
title would suggest — as Dr. Gaster here presents to the learned 
world. These Studies and Texts may justly be regarded as the 
harvest of a lifetime. 
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The three volumes contain sixty-one essays and studies, 
together with seventeen texts ; some of which are published , 
for the first time, from rare MSS. in the author's possession 
(now in the British Museum) ; some appeared in Continental 
periodicals, issued in the years 1881-1923 ; others, again, 
made their debut in the pages of this Journal. 

It was as a pathfinder, par excellence, that Dr. Gaster 
achieved his position in the fields of oriental and literary 
research. He was the first Jewish scholar to pay serious 
attention to the romantic lore of his own people. Zunz, 
Michael Sachs, Joseph Perles, and others, had certainly 
interested themselves in the study of Comparative Literature ; 
it fell to Dr. Gaster to conduct investigations on more modern 
lines. Embarking upon a voyage of discovery in the realm 
of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, then a somewhat obscure 
region, he began to publish new and fullv-annotated editions 
of the several texts, special light being thrown on the books 
of Tobit, Judith, and the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
Samaritan religion, too, became his especial interest. All three 
branches of research are represented in the volumes under 
review. 

The present writer is ill-disposed to criticize afresh such of 
Dr. Gaster's opinions as have already received the attention 
of specialists. Surely their value lies not so much in the 
estimation accorded to them by three generations of scholars, 
as in the quantity of research this pioneer work inspired. 
Perhaps the last word has yet to be said, as the following 
example seems to indicate 

When Dr. Gaster published in 1893-4 his Hebrew Text of 
one of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs — which had been 
edited for the first time by S. A. Wertheimer in his collection 
of Small Midrashim (1890 and 1894), no emphasis being placed 
on the value of the text — he met with opposition from those 
who rejected his defence of the Hebrew original. Dr. Charles 
wrote : “ These theses of Dr. Gaster have not been accepted 
in the world of scholarship. Almost universally scholars who 
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have worked on this field of literature deny the validity of 
his conclusions ” (The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
London, 1908, p. 66). 

And yet in the text of the Late Hebrew Testament o/Naphtali 
mention is made of a ship, belonging to the son of Berachel ” 
(Gaster, Studies and Texts, vol. i, p. 82 ; Charles, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 362, 
Appendix i, 4 s ). Dr. Eisler, it will be recalled, has recently 
drawn attention to an Egyptian document (approximate date, 
900 B.C.), in which mention is made of a ship-building firm 
of the same name. Could a medieval Jewish writer have 
possibly known this ? Surely Dr. Gaster was justified in 
seeing in that Hebrew text a remnant of the original 
Testament. 

The texts of the Hebrew Visions of Hell and Paradise deserve 
special attention. Translated for the first time and published 
in the Journal of the R.A.S., these eight texts provided 
ample material for discussion among scholars interested in 
the problems of eschatology. Students of Comparative 
Religion cannot afford to overlook this veritable mine of 
information. The work has been translated into French by 
M. Abraham, whose Legendes Juices appeared in Paris in 
1925 (cf. REJ., 70, 1925, p. 219). A recension of the Visions, 
known as Midrash Ketapuah Beaze Ha-Yaar, was included 
in S. A. "Wertheimer's Batte Midrashoth (Jerusalem, 1893-7), 
iv, pp. 22 sqq. ; and an Arabic version, Qissat Musa, has 
been noticed ( MGWJ ., x, 1853, p. 361). 

Of exceptional interest are the essays collected in Dr. Gaster’s 
second volume. The text of the “ Fairy Tales from inedited 
Hebrew MSS. of the Ninth and Twelfth Centuries” — 
(exhibited by a Bodleian MS., and now accessible in Israel 
Levy’s edition, '' Un recueil de contes juives inedites ” 
(REJ., 33, pp. 47, 233 ; 35, p. 65) — has been, in the English 
rendering, subdivided thus : (1) “ The Heathen and the Jew,” 
(2) “ The Princess with the Golden Hair,” (3) “ The Bride- 
groom and the Angel of Death,” (4) “ The Story of the Young 
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Man and the Ravens.” This latter section is represented 
in two versions. 

Rich in folk-lore treasure, these tales yield many a problem 
for latter-day solution. Who will discourse upon the appearance 
of demons in human form, the gossip of ghosts, the number 
“three ” in Folk-lore (with special reference to Jewish Folk- 
lore), the role of pious women in legend, the language spoken 
in the animal kingdom ? It would be an appropriate tribute 
to Dr. Gaster's learning, were scholars to continue his 
fascinating investigations. 

Much new material has come to hand since the earlier 
essays first appeared. Methods, too, have changed. The 
science of Comparative Religion has steadily progressed. 
More remarkable, therefore, is the freshness of these Studies 
and Texts. Savants of many lands will thank our Vice- 
President for a work as valuable as it is attractive. 

842. A. Marmorstein. 


The Heritage of India Series. 

(1) The Music of India. By H. A. Popley. 7\ X 5, 
pp. x + 173, pis. 12. Calcutta : Association Press, 1921. 

(2) The Sacred Kural. By H. A. Popley. pp. xix + 120, 
pis. 9, 1931. 

(3) Hymns of the Alvars. By J. S. M. Hooper, pp. xi + 

94, pis. 7, 1929. 

(4) Telugu Literature. By P. Chenchiah and Raja M. 

Bhujanga Rao. pp. iv + 132, no date. 

The Religious Life of India. 

(1) Without the Pale. By M. S. Stevenson, pp. xi + 89, 

pis. 5, 1930. 

(2) Kabir and his Followers. By F. E. Keay. pp. xi + 

186, pis. 14, 1931. 

These handy, inexpensive little volumes will be welcomed 
by those who are interested in India but cannot cope with the 
perennial stream of “ indianist ” literature. 
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Dr. Stevenson has already made her mark in her first-hand 
studies of Brahmans and Jains. Without the Pale reproduces, 
with additions, a series of articles published in the Missionary 
Herald a few years back, on the life story of the Dheds of 
Gujarat ; a sound piece of field work as far as it goes, but 
Dr. Stevenson's readers would like more ; a fuller treatment 
of local variations in custom, of social and economic 
organization, would enhance its scientific value. 

Mr. Popley's synopsis of Indian music is a masterpiece of 
lucid condensation ; he shirks nothing, not even archaeology 
and “ visualized music ” ; he deals faithfully with ragas in 
31 pages, with musical instruments (an exhaustive survey with 
12 plates) in 27, and appends a glossary, a bibliography, and 
some examples of Indian music in staff notation. 

Tiruvalluvar's Kural is less amenable to systematic treat- 
ment ; the historical setting is nebulous, the subject-matter 
difficult to render in terms of English thought. Mr. Popley 
handles his problem with skill. A concise introduction is 
followed by selected translations in verse, and adequate, 
but never diffuse, explanatory notes. The book is a worthy 
sequel to Dr. Pope's great work. 

The quality of Mr. Hooper's book on the Alvars is not quite 
so high. Although their dates are disputed, ample evidence 
exists of their place in the evolution of Vaishnavism in South 
India, but this has not been freely used, and the historical 
background lacks clarity. There is no bibliography. 

Kablr’s “ reformation ” is an outstanding example of the 
response of India to Islam, to which Dr. Keay does justice. 
A critical examination of the legends which encrust the story 
of Kablr’s life reveals a clear-cut picture of the man and his 
place in history. Dr. Keay then traces with care the evolution 
of the Kablr Panth, its doctrines, ritual, and organization up 
to the present day, not forgetting the many sects that owe 
their inspiration to Kablr’s teaching. A sound, well- 
balanced book. 

In “ euphonic sweetness ” Telugu holds first place among 
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Dravidian languages. Yet Messrs. Chenchiah and Bhujanga 
Rao are first in the field with a history of Telugu literature. 
One or two slips in history (the Golkonda Shahs, e.g., were 
not Bahmanis ”) do not impair the value of this well-ordered 
epitome of facts and appreciations. 

These volumes, and the quite extensive series of which they 
are samples, owe their being to one man. When the late 
Dr. J. N. Farquhar went to India, in 1891, no such books 
existed. He felt a need, and found men and means to meet it. 
564 . 571 . 569 . 570 . 563 . 568 . F. J. RlCHARDS. 


Le Temple d'Edfou. Par Emile Chassinat. Tome 7me. 
Mission Archeologique Fran§aise au Caire. 13£ X 9f, 
pp. x + 356. Cairo : L'Institut Frangais d’Archeologie 
Orientale, 1932. 

With the publication of this volume the end of a long 
and exacting task comes appreciably nearer. The regularity 
with which these later volumes of the Edfu publication are 
now appearing is no small tribute to the industry and patience 
of Chassinat and the skill of the printers of the French 
Institute. It is a great boon, in these days of increasingly 
unwieldy and expensive publications, to find such important 
and interesting collections of texts published comparatively 
cheaply and in a form easy to handle. The reasonable size 
and cheapness of this volume go far, in the reviewer’s mind, 
to atone for the ugliness and lack of detail of the hieroglyphic 
type, and the failure to preserve the original grouping and 
direction of many of the texts. One of the most serious 
objections which can be made to this series is the disappointing 
and unsatisfactory nature of the type. The writing of the 
Ptolemaic period offers much that is new, not merely in the 
values of the signs, but in their forms also, and the details 
of many signs in this volume are painfully obscure. A necessary 
part of the study of Ptolemaic grammar and texts — a study 
which one hopes will be stimulated by this very valuable 
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publication — is the establishment of clear and accurate forms 
of the signs employed. M. Chassinat would add very con- 
siderably to the debt which all who are interested in the 
Ptolemaic period owe him if, at the conclusion of his present 
work, he could publish a complete list of the signs employed 
in his fount, drawn to a larger scale, and if possible in outline. 

The present volume is entirely occupied with the texts 
on the outer face of the enclosure wall of the temple. Most 
of these texts are here published for the first time. In an 
appendix is given a lengthy list of divergences between the 
texts published in vol. vi, 213-223, and the earlier publication 
of Brugsch in his Thesaurus, 607-610. 

831 . H. W. Fairman. 


Tell Halaf. A new Culture in oldest Mesopotamia. By 
Dr. Baron Max von Oppenheim. Translated by Gerald 
Wheeler. 8| X 5^, pp. xviii + 328 ; pis. 68 ; maps 
and ills. London : G. P. Putnam, 1933. 21s. 

The appearance of Baron von Oppenheim's book giving 
for the first time an account, popular but reasonably full, 
of his discoveries at Tell Halaf is very welcome. The volume 
is well illustrated. It contains photographic reproductions of 
some seventy of the stone sculptures and eight plates of 
pottery as well as some of the gold, ivory, and other objects : 
the text gives an account of the site, of its excavations, and 
of its history and a description of the sculpture and small 
objects by von Oppenheim himself, while appendices by 
Herzfeld, Langenegger, Karl Muller, Hubert Schmidt, 
Meissner, and Jensen deal with the more technical aspects of 
the work and of the material. 

Tell Halaf, a group of mounds on the banks of the Khabur 
river in northern Mesopotamia, proved to be a most remarkable 
and a most productive site. In the lower strata of the mound 
there were found no buildings but great quantities of pottery. 
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At the bottom came a monochrome ware associated with 
stone weapons and implements which was unquestionably 
neolithic : above this came an elaborately painted ware with 
designs sometimes geometrical, sometimes naturalistic, in 
a paint which at its best is as lustrous as that of Mycensean 
pottery. Hubert Schmidt contributes a short but valuable 
study of this material, which he distinguishes into four periods. 
Similar wares have been found at Carchemish, Sakjegeuzi, 
and. more recently, at Arpaehia, near Xineveh, and there is 
no doubt that it is extremely early ; at Tell Halaf Schmidt 
records the finding of a few copper implements associated 
apparently with the “ first painted period so that we may 
even from the outset be dealing with a chalcolithic rather 
than a truly neolithic culture ; but in bringing the later 
phases of the ware down so late as 2000 b.c. von Oppenheim 
is surely minimizing its antiquity. 

In the upper levels, below scanty remains of Hellenistic 
date, the excavators traced the town wall with its gates and 
a few adjacent buildings ; one of the mounds inside the 
rampart yielded a large temple of the Assyrian period resting 
upon walls of an earlier date ; but the greater part of the 
work was concerned with the Citadel which lay at the north 
side of the town close to the river ; here there was a very large 
complex of palace and other buildings erected by Kapara, 
an Aramaic ruler whom Bruno Meissner would date to the 
twelfth century b.c. — other authorities would certainly 
consider this date some hundreds of years too early. The 
palace produced an astonishing array of stone sculptures, 
statues in the round, carved bases, and, above all, reliefs on 
basalt or limestone slabs which decorated the facade of the 
building ; the study of these, from an artistic and 
a chronological point of view, occupies a large part of the 
volume. Further, at Jebelet el Beda, 70 kilometers south of 
Tell Halaf, Baron von Oppenheim discovered a burial-place 
surmounted by basalt statues of a remarkable sort. 

The mounds of Tell Halaf yielded no remains whatever 
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dating between the close of the Painted Pottery period and 
the time when Kapara (or more probably his father, for the 
palace shows traces of rebuilding) re-oecupied the deserted site. 
Baron von Oppenheim and Professor Herzfeld are convinced 
that the sculptures, many of which are inscribed with the 
name of Kapara, are of a much older date and were simply 
re-used by him, and since there is no building earlier than the 
twelfth century to which they can be assigned it follows that 
Kapara must have found them in the Painted Pottery level 
and that they rightly belong to the third millennium B.c. : 
Professor Herzfeld on stylistic and technical grounds 
distinguishes the bulk of the sculptures into groups which he 
dates to c. 3000, c. 2800, and c. 2600-2550 b.c. respectively. 
It is a theory which few scholars will be inclined to accept. 

There is too close a parallel between the sculptures of 
Tell Halaf on the one hand and of C'archemish, Senjirli, and 
Sakjegeuzi on the other for them to be very far removed 
from one another in point of time : recognizing this, 
Professor Herzfeld attributes the monuments of these sites 
also to various dates in the third millennium. Now the 
buildings in which the monuments occur belong definitely to 
the first millennium ; therefore the Tell Halaf theory must 
apply equally to them and in each of the four cases a late 
builder must have delved in the prehistoric strata, discovered 
prehistoric sculptures, all intact, and incorporated them in 
his own work. This is carrying coincidence too far. 

At Carchemish there are, indeed, instances of older 
sculptures being re-used, but such are generally re-used 
merely as building material and not for decoration ; 
but of very many of the slabs, including some which 
Professor Herzfeld attributes to 2650 b.c., it can be proved 
that they were carved expressly for the positions which they 
occupy in the present building. Indeed, the professor’s 
stylistic criteria, as well as his chronological theories, fail to 
work when applied to Carchemish, for the “ musicians’ slab ”, 
for instance, which he makes contemporary with the women 
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in festal procession, is earlier than they, being re-used as 
building material in the palace for which they were designed, 
and the “ Hadad " statue is strictly contemporary with the 
warrior slabs which he regards as later in date. Even the 
earlier Carehemish sculptures could not be made to harmonize 
with the Tell Halaf theory ; for on this site undisturbed 
stratification proves that a very long period — a period of 
at least two thousand years — separates the Painted Pottery 
age from any to which the sculptures in stone can be 
attributed ; and the same is true of Sakjegeuzi. 

The fact that a number of the Tell Halaf slabs bear the name 
of Kapara, which to many people would seem conclusive, 
is dismissed on the assumption that the inscription was cut 
on the ancient stones discovered by him. Other difficulties 
are as lightly met ; thus that the domestication of the horse 
and the use of Assyrian horse trappings and harness would by 
this theory be carried back into the third millennium is held 
not to weaken the argument but only to enhance the interest 
of the carvings : on the basis of a purely subjective criticism 
which in some instances can be proved misleading we are 
asked to jettison all that we have yet learned about the 
chronology of north Syrian art. It is generally agreed that the 
earlier Carehemish sculptures are of about the twelfth century 
b.c. and others two or three centures later ; both the Senjirli 
and the Sakjegeuzi sculptures fall well within the first 
millennium and some of the latter are approximately dated 
by inscriptions. The Tell Halaf reliefs resemble those, for 
instance, of Carehemish in their use — alternate slabs of 
limestone and basalt forming a facade — often in their subjects 
and sometimes in their style ; and in so far as the style differs 
the Tell Halaf orthostats seem to be not so much primitive as 
provincial. Similar basalt carvings are not uncommon in 
north Syria, but nearly always are found on small mounds 
where the other remains are of late date, and it is probable 
that they decorated the buildings of local magnates who could 
not command the services of the better artists employed in 
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the royal cities ; to this category and to this late period the 
Tell Halaf sculptures appear to belong. 

The case of the Jebelet el Beda statues is quite different. 
Here we have figures which are either very ancient or preserve 
remarkably well the ancient tradition ; their dependence upon 
Sumerian art is obvious, but to bring them into close relation 
with the Tell Halaf orthostats is wholly unjustified. They are 
of great importance, and so are the sculptures of Kapara’s 
palace and the prehistoric pottery : Baron von Oppenheim 
is to be congratulated on his discoveries, and everything 
that throws light on their character and on the conditions in 
which they were found is a welcome addition to knowledge. 
It is the more to be regretted that the chronological theories 
put forward in the present volume should rob it of so much 
of its value as a contribution to history. 

945. C. L. Woolley. 

Edward Hincks : A selection from his Correspondence, with 
a Memoir by E. F. Davidson. 8| x 51. pp. viii + 271, 
ill. 1. London : Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 20s. 

Oriental archaeologists, old and young, will welcome this 
book cordially, for it tells us everything which is, practically, 
worth knowing about a man who was a distinguished Church- 
man and politician, and was at the same time a great pioneer 
in the field of Egyptian and Assyrian decipherment. His work 
has been foolishly overpraised and wilfully belittled by the 
friends of his fellow-pioneers, but now with the help of 
Mr. Davidson’s excellent and documental memoir, we are 
able to see clearly the greatness of the man and appraise 
his work at its true value. Mr. Davidson has done his work 
well, and the large collection of the letters of English and 
foreign scholars which he publishes enables us to reconstruct 
every event of importance in Hincks' life. 

Edward Hincks was born at Cork on 19th August, 1792, 
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and lie died on 3rd December, 1866, nearly seventy-four years 
old. He was an exhibitioner, scholar, and Fellow (1813) of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; he was Hector of Axdtrea from 
1819-1825, and Rector of Killeleagh, about 30 miles south 
of Belfast, from 1825-1866. His mind acted quickly, he was 
shrewd, sagacious, and penetrating, and he loved a “ bit of 
a fight ” with his pen ; Dr. Birch always spoke of him as 
a delightful Irishman ”. He was not a great scholar, and 
the only Oriental language he knew anything about was 
Hebrew. But he possessed an almost uncanny ability in 
deciphering ciphers, acrostics, riddles, picture rebuses, and 
the like, and it was this ability which enabled him to obtain 
some of his best results in deciphering Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Demotic inscriptions. Nature intended him to be a 
great decipherer of Oriental languages, but circumstances 
made him a parish priest in Ireland for forty-seven years, 
with a limited stipend and a wife and four daughters to keep. 
He had no books, and no money to buy any. And but for 
the gifts of books by Birch, Oppert, Norris, Layard, Fox 
Talbot, Renouf, and others he would never have done any 
deciphering at all. He wrote scores of short papers and read 
them before learned societies, and sent copies of them to the 
chief German, French, and English scholars, who wrote in 
reply (1841) and often showed him that his discoveries were 
already known or were wholly wrong. A project was set 
on foot to bring him to England, and get him an appointment 
in the British Museum, and a living somewhere in London 
or its suburbs. The Trustees of the British Museum appointed 
him to copy and translate texts for publication for one year 
for £120. But Rawlinson found that he could not stand 
the drudgery of copying, and that his translations were 
incomplete and doubtful, and because of his attacks on other 
pioneers could not be published by the British Museum. 
The truth is that all the pioneers talked at once, and no one 
listened to his neighbour until that neighbour began to criticize 
his work , then there was trouble. Many attempts were 
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made to translate Hincks to England but they all failed ; 
the Universities had nothing to offer, there was no prefer- 
ment for him in the Church, and he became a disappointed 
man. And it was his method of work, or rather his want of 
method, that made his ability and labour non-productive. 
He never finished anything, not even his Assyrian grammar. 
His best bit of work was his paper on the Egyptian Alphabet, 
published in 1846. He complained bitterly about Rawlinson, 
Brugsch, and others, and he never seems to have realized 
that their successes were due to training in the Indian and 
Semitic languages which were cognate to those at which they 
were working. Lord Aberdeen gave him a pension of £100 
per annum, and the British Government made provision on 
his death for his daughters. It is terrible to think that Hincks 
died a dissatisfied and disappointed man. The pity of it ! 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal Irish Academy per- 
formed a gracious and graceful act in making the publication 
of the volume before us possible, but it is a pity that they 
did not publish specimens of Hincks’ work on the Egyptian 
Alphabet, published in 1846. 

925. E. A. Wallis Budge. 


How Chinese Families Live in Peiping. By Sidney D. 
Gamble, Research Secretary, National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 8| x 6, pp. xii -j- 348, 
ills. 38, diagrams 21. London : Funk and Wagnall, 1933. 
§3.00. 

Air. Gamble performed valuable sendee when, a few years 
ago, he published his illuminating volume on the Social Survey 
of Peking. The present book is equally valuable as a species 
of corollary, and is the result of a year's exacting inquiry into 
the actual living costs of 283 Chinese families living in Peiping 
(or Peking). Incidentally it also shows how deep trust and 
confidence can go between East and West, for these families 
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submitted their entire income and expenditure to the most 
minute scrutiny as to rent, food, fuelling, water, light, simple 
sanitation, police dues, incense for the gods, diversions : and 
though Chinese “ field workers ” did the visiting, yet everyone 
must have known that the results were being reported to the 
foreign white man. Wedding expenses are included, with the 
gifts received and given on those occasions, fimeral costs, 
even charities — and here it is interesting to note that Christians 
easily lead in philanthropies, with Mahommedans a lagging 
second. The families varied from a rickshaw coolie's at $8 
silver a month to a teacher’s at §550 a month. 

The book is necessarily loaded with statistics, but these are 
rendered intensely interesting by their human associations. 
It is worth realizing where meat-eating begins as incomes rise. 
In many of the cases cited, there is a terribly close approach 
to the minimum human condition of food and housing. One 
cannot grudge the rare colour and extravagance of gala seasons 
when birth, marriage, and death cost the family two or three 
months of their total incomings. And, astonishing to say, they 
catch up with their expenditure apparently before total 
bankruptcy. One sympathizes with the ricksha wman who, 
with a wife and two small children and earning §14 a month, 
lost §20 by gambling at the New' Year. Yet within the year 
they had repaid the money he had had to borrow, saved 
§13, and even made a loan to another family. What miracles 
of saving his wife performed as well as himself ! 

The reader ends with a wholesome respect for the integrity, 
sobriety, and goodwill of Chinese workers and householders, 
and they compare very favourably wbth other nationalities. 
The book is a piece of patient, kindly research, and a real 
contribution to our economic knowledge of China. 

A ■ 34 - Dorothea Hosie. 
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The Elephant. By Etsujiro Sunamoto. Two volumes. 
9 x 6-1, numerous illustrations. Yol. I : pp. 16 + 65 + 
1151, pis. 17. Yol. II : pp. 102 + 38 + 1017 + 41, 
pis. Ill, charts 8, map 1. Osaka: Fukumatsu Sunamoto, 
at the Seson Fugenkai Shuppan-bu, Kawara-machi, 
Higashi-Ku, 1931. Price 30 yen. 

This work, in two formidable volumes weighing close on 
10 lb. avoirdupois, may fairly be described as elephantine 
in more senses than one. The author, the son of a merchant 
of long standing in the ivory trade in Osaka, tells us that 
he spent fifteen years in its preparation, and, considering the 
extraordinary variety of the information he has collected and 
its wealth of detail, this does not seem an unreasonable time. 
There is no aspect of his subject on which he does not touch. 
Of the twenty -three chapters into which the book is divided, 
the first eighteen are taken up mainly with descriptions of 
the structure, habits, and habitats of the various branches 
of the elephant family, the methods employed in the capture 
of the animal, and the various uses to which it has been or 
is still put for purposes of war or the chase, or as a beast 
of burden. The nineteenth chapter, which is carried on from 
the first volume to the second, is devoted to a lengthy dis- 
course on elephant lore ; and the rest of the book, with the 
exception of the final chapter, which contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the mammoth and of other animals the tusks or 
carapaces of which have an economic value, deals with ivory 
and its uses in commerce and art. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and the second volume in particular contains 
a number of interesting and well-reproduced photographs 
and drawings of objects of art, European and Oriental, in 
ivory. There are also an excellent index and a comprehensive 
bibliography of over a thousand authorities. Undertaken 
apparently in piam memoriam of an animal which has suffered 
much at the hands of man — the same motive indeed which 
prompted the author’s father to erect in the grounds of the 
Tennoji temple at Osaka a colossal bronze figure of Fugen 

JKAS. JULY 1934 . 39 
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(Samantabhadra) seated on an elephant — this work is a 
monument to the patient industry of its compiler ; but it 
is unfortunately written in Japanese and therefore to the 
majority of foreign readers a closed book. To those among 
Mr. Sunamoto's countrymen, however, who are interested 
in this subject it should prove invaluable as a work of reference. 
It is certainly encyclopaedic in its scope. 

A . 70. H. Parlett. 


Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A study of the modern 

reform movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

By G. C. Adams. 8| x 51, pp. x -f 283. London : 

Oxford University Press, 1933. 7 s. 6 d. 

Modernism began in Egypt with the visit of Jamal ul-Dm 
al-Afghani, though Muhammad ‘Abduh was the real founder 
of the movement. As a boy he had to be driven to his books 
and was at first scared away by bad teachers and teaching. 
A Sufi relative waked his mind and he became a keen student 
plunging into mysticism. Recalled from his dreams by the 
same kinsman, he soon came under the spell of Jamal ul-Din 
and turned to public life. As soon as his student days were 
finished he became a teacher in al-Azhar. He made all that 
he touched great. Appointed editor of the Government gazette, 
he made it a stern critic of the administration ; indeed, it 
was the voice of conscience of a nation that was not vet born. 
He gave the nationalist movement its ideas and was banished 
after the ‘Arabi revolt. The years of exile were not barren. 
He saw the world, taught in Beirut, wrote a newspaper in 
Paris for Jamal ul-Din, and visited England on political 
business. On his return to Egypt he was made a judge in the 
court of first instance of the native tribunals and two vears 
later consultative member of the court of appeal. He did not 
forget the reform of al-Azhar. He made great plans, changes 
m the method of teaching, in the pay of the staff, the housing 
and care of the students, and the libraries. He did not do 
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all that he hoped, but he did something. His next 
promotion was mufti of all Egypt. Here he turned what was 
almost a sinecure into a national institution. As mufti he was 
head of the courts dealing with personal status ; he inspected 
these courts and was at work on plans for a school for the 
judges when he died. He was made a member of the legislative 
council and soon became the leading member whose opinion 
on every question was heard with respect. He founded 
a benevolent society, worked hard for the advancement of 
the Arabic language, and wrote against European critics in 
defence of Islam. Muhammad ‘Abduh said of himself that he 
was first of all a teacher. It was a revolution when he used 
Guizot as the basis of his lectures on political science. He was 
a great gentleman, a patriotic Egyptian, and a convinced 
Muslim. 

After the crowded story of his life, the content of his teaching 
is rather an anticlimax. He tried to solve for Islam problems 
with which Christians had been busy for the previous century, 
and his solutions have nothing new for them. Constant use of 
the imagination is needed to see that he was a bold though 
reverent innovator. What a lot of trouble it would save if 
a conservative Muslim would study the history of Christian 
thought and apply the lessons to his own faith ! 

Muhammad ‘Abduh was bigger than his followers. During 
his lifetime he published a commentary on the last section of 
the Kur’an. Though very devotional, this never exceeds due 
limits. After his death it was continued by Muhammad 
Rashid Rida, who regards himself as the executor of his 
master. In its new form it has become a library dealing with 
the whole of Islam and the sacred text is lost in a mass of 
exhortation and disquisitions on all subjects remotely con- 
nected with Islam. Muhammad Rashid Rida has also become 
conservative. 

Dr. Adams brings his subject down to the present with 
biographies of those who may be called disciples of Muhammad 
‘Abduh and with notes on those who have no direct connection 
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with him. We have to thank Dr. Adams for an admirable 
piece of work. The translations from Muhammad ‘Abduh’s 
crabbed Arabic are rather free, but perhaps that was 
inevitable. There is an index and a bibliography of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh's writings. One of the references on 
p. 119 seems to be wrong, and that is all there is to criticize. 
841 . A. S. Tritton. 


Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar. Ed. by G. S. 

Sardesai. 9J x 6. Bombay Government Central Press. 
No. 24. The Peshwa's Commitments on the West Coast. 

1740-1772. pp. vi + 273, map 1. 1932. Rs. 4 as. 2, or 7s. 
No. 25. Balaji Rajirao Peshwa and the Nizam. 1740-1761. 

pp. iv -f- 305, pis. 2, map 1. 1932. Rs. 4 as. 12, or 8s. 
No. 26. Tarabai and Sambhaji. 1738-1761. pp. iv + 207 
+ ix, pis. 2, map 1. 1932. Rs. 3 as. 10, or 6s. 3d. 

No. 27. Balajirao Peshwa and Events in the North. 

1742-1761. pp. vi + 286 + xiii. 1933. Rs. 5 as. 8, or 9s. 
No. 28. Peshwa Balajirao, Karnatak Affairs. 1740-1761. 
pp. vi + 336 + x, pi. 1, map 1. 1933. Rs. 6 as. 2, or 10s. 

These further volumes cover a very interesting period in 
the history of the Marathas culminating in their zenith in 
1759. At that date Raghunath Rao had defeated the Abdali 
Ahmed Shah at Lahore, Raghuji Bhonsle had terrorized 
Bengal ; the Nizam had been humbled and alienated from 
his French supporters. The Karnatak had been conquered, 
and on the coast the Sidi had been great! v reduced, and the 
Peshwa s rebellious subject, the Angria, humbled by the 
capture of Gheriah, while Guzerat had fallen under Maratha 
subjection. The difficulties which the Peshwa had to face 
were, however, becoming overwhelming. He had to fight, 
or to be prepared to fight, on at least five fronts, with the 
Afghan invader on the North, with the Nizam on his flank, 
on the South, on the West Coast, and, last but not least 
difficult, on the home front. Permanent success in the North 
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was impossible owing to the dependence of the Marathas 
on forcible levies for their support, and the consequent enmity 
even of their Hindu allies, the Rajputs and Jats. In the South 
the French and English had begun to take a share in the game, 
and Hyder Ali was rising to power in Mysore. In the Home 
Country the Peshwa had to deal not only with insubordinate 
Sardars, but with two very stubborn ladies, the Rani Jijibai 
of Kolhapur and the Rani Tarabai of Satara, who gave 
much more trouble than the puppet kings, their husbands. 
To the English student the most interesting of these five 
numbers, though it is not the most important, will be the 
account of the Peshwa’s Commitments on the West Coast. 
It is interesting as showing the weakness of the Marathas 
on the sea. They had to deal not only with the established 
English and Portuguese settlements, but with the still 
pugnacious Sidis, while their only instruments were their 
refractory subjects, the Sawants of Wadi and the Angrias. 
These latter were constantly in rebellion, and the Marathas 
had finally, though very unwillingly, to agree to the English 
crushing them. It is interesting to note that the Portuguese 
were more active than is generally believed after the fall of 
Bassein and that they were willing, at least in the opinion 
of the Marathas, to combine with the French in attacking 
Bombay in 1748. The accounts of the English captures of 
Vijayadurg in 1756 and of Surat in 1759 are full and do justice 
to the fighting powers of the English. They also fully bear 
out the suspicions which Clive and Watson at Gheriah, and 
the Bombay officers at Surat, felt regarding the intentions 
of the Marathas, who were in each case secretly treating with 
the defenders. The Marathas were clearly very anxious about 
the English keeping their promise to hand over Vijayadurg, 
and it is satisfactory to find a Maratha leader writing to the 
Peshwa, <£ The English are observers of truth/’ The most 
interesting letter in Xo. 25 is the account of the un- 
successful effort of the Marathas to crush Bussy’s French 
troops at the battle of Char Minar near Hyderabad in 1756. 
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The use of the French artillery greatly impressed the Marathas 
and this was largely responsible for the fatal tactics adopted 
by them at Panipat. The shadow of that great disaster 
hangs over Volume No. 27, indicating its wide -spreading 
effects in spite of the great effort made by the Marathas to 
restore matters, which resulted in the rise of the great 
feudatories, Sindhia, Holkar, and the Nagpur Bhonsle. In 
the extreme south the Marathas, with a kingdom already 
established in Tanjore, might well have crushed Hyder Ally 
and been ultimately successful, but for the presence of the 
English. The volumes bear witness to the patient diplomacy 
of the Peshwa ; but they make it obvious that the Marathas, 
the genius of whose leaders, with the possible exception of 
the Bhonsles, was generally destructive rather than con- 
structive, could not bear the continued burden of warfare 
from the Panjab to Tanjore, though they were constantly 
successful on the battle field. A welcome new feature in this 
excellent series is the provision of an index in Nos. 26 to 28. 
721 , 795 , 813 , 908 , 954 . P. B. CaDELL. 


V jlr ^ Ujjl| 1, Li-. Histoire de Saidanaya. 

By Habib Zayyat. 9§ x 6£, pp. 12 + iv -f 296, ills. 22. 

Harissa (Liban) : Imprimerie de Saint Paul. London : 

Luzac and Co., 1932. 10s. 

This work is the third volume of a series called (in French) 
Documents inedits pour servir a I'histoire du Patriarcat Melkite 
d’Antioche, and deals with the seat of a bishopric not far from 
Damascus, known to European writers by a variety of trans- 
literations, of which Saydaneia appears to be the most accurate, 
Cetenaiha the furthest removed from the original. The place 
was famous in medieval and to some extent modern times 
for a convent which housed a miracle-working image of the 
Virgin Mary, which attracted vast numbers of pilgrims, some 
of them Muslims. M. Zayyat has collected the legends con- 
nected with this object of adoration, which at some time 
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appears to have been stolen from the convent, only the box 
in which it had been kept being preserved, whence, however, 
a fragrant fluid issued which could effect marvellous cures. 
His researches have clearly been most painstaking, involving 
the study of books of travel both printed and MS., and many 
other sources of information. Thus his list of bishops is to 
a considerable extent extracted from the colophons of MSS. 
in which they are casually mentioned. Besides its religious 
attractions the place was also celebrated for the excellence 
of its wine, too well appreciated by many pilgrims, who 
shocked some visitors by their debauchery. The volume is 
well illustrated with photographs and facsimiles, and is 
elaborately indexed. 

941 . D. S. Margoliouth. 


A Facsimile of the Manuscript of al-Kitab al-BarT 
fi’l-lughah : by Isma‘11 ibn al-Kasim al-Kali. (Or. 
9811.) Edited with an introduction by A. S. Fulton. 
12 X 9, pp. 16 -f 147. London : Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1933. 

This title seems wanting in accuracy, since a reproduction 
by photography is not quite the same as a product of the 
printer’s art, and “ editing ” implies something more than 
supervising such reproduction. Still, Mr. Fulton has prefixed 
a valuable introduction, containing a biography of the author, 
who is well known by his Amah (first printed Cairo, 1324 a.h.), 
and a description of the curious work of which this is a 
fragment. It was meant to be a thesaurus of the Arabic 
language, of which the arrangement is well illustrated by 
Mr. Fulton. In an English dictionary arranged on this 
model (which, of course, neither the structure of the language 
nor sanity would permit), suppose the reader (?) wished to 
find, let us say, the word brag. He would first have to recall 
a special order of the alphabet in which the guttural consonant 
g precedes the lingual r which precedes the labial b. He 
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would then look up section G and pass to the tri-consonantal 
subsection thereof, where in due time he would find the 
paragraph entitled g + r + b. There he would see dis- 
quisitions on the words grab , grub, garb, brag, brig, berg, etc., 
among which he would at last discover the word he was 
looking for. 

The glosses, where I have compared them, contain nothing 
that is not found (usually, with more detail) in the Lisdn 
al-‘Arab, but there are some differences in the proof-verses 
cited, and in the authorities named as assigning meanings 
to the words. 

The writing, except where the pages have suffered some 
damage, is fairly legible, and diacritic points are copious. 
Mr. Fulton’s index remedies the difficulty of finding a word. 
926. D. S. Margoliouth. 


Les Peintures Rupestres Schematiques I)E la Peninsule 
Iberique. Yols. I and II. By Henri Breuil. Fondation 
Singer-Polignac. 12§ x 9§. Vol. I : pp. iv -f- 76, pis. 24, 
figs. 40. Yol. II : pp. iv + 192, pis. 42, figs. 50. 
Lagny : Imprimerie de Lagny, 1933. 

Any work by M. Breuil is worthy of the utmost attention. 
In these two volumes he has collected all the known neolithic 
paintings in the Iberian peninsula and thus demonstrates, 
more clearly than has ever been done before, the characteristics 
of neolithic art, if art it can be called. He has drawn no 
conclusions, at least in these volumes, but presents the 
paintings in their proper colours, with beautiful photographs 
of the sites where they occur, while the letterpress consists of 
careful descriptions of those sites and of the paintings them- 
selves. By the superposition of one sign over another a 
sequence is clearly indicated ; thus the paintings in pale red 
are the earliest, while those in black or in white are towards 
the end of the series. The art bears no resemblance to the 
brilliant work of the palaeolithic period, for the figures are 
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so schematized as to approximate rather to writing than to 
pictures ; in fact, they might be compared with the hieratic 
writing of the ancient Egyptians which was the schematized 
form of their picture-writing or hieroglyphs. The crudeness 
of the neolithic work is partly due to the rough surfaces of 
rock on which the signs are drawn, but there is also a very 
definite system of contraction and simplification of elaborate 
signs. Thus when the figure of a man with arms akimbo is 
sometimes well and recognizably drawn, but can also be 
reduced to a sign somewhat resembling the Greek letter phi, 
the change appears to be a deliberate simplification rather 
than natural degeneration. These two volumes are of the 
greatest importance to all students of the development of 
human culture, they are invaluable for the study of the style 
of the art of the period, and they also give evidence that a 
certain type of decadence in art may be the beginning of 
writing. 

957 . M. A. Murray. 


Inductive Turkish Lessons. By Fred Field Goodsell. 
Revised by Edward Tyler Perry. 11 x 4|, pp. viii 
-j- 278. Istanbul : The American Board, 1931. Is. 6 d. 

Among the most conspicuous reforms instituted by Gazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in post-war Turkey rank the abolition 
in 1928 of the old Arabic script and the adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet of twenty-eight Latin letters, and, concurrently, 
the gradual purification of Turkish from Arabic and Persian 
elements. Doubtless the study of Turkish has become much 
easier in consequence of these reforms which have also 
necessitated the revision of the Turkish grammars and 
textbooks written for the use of beginners. 

Such an introductory book is the Inductive Turkish Lessons 
of Mr. Fred Field Goodsell, which was revised and rewritten 
in the new Latin script by Sir. Edward Tyler Perry, Director 
of the American Board Language School in Istanbul. The book 
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was originally composed for American college and university 
graduates : in using it the assistance of a Turkish teacher is 
necessary. It can, however, be used with much profit by those 
who desire to acquire the colloquial Turkish without a tutor, 
provided that they have a concise grammar of the Turkish 
language at hand. 

The book contains sixty lessons which evidently serve as 
practical exercises to the Lycee Grammar of Midhat Saadullah. 
They consist of a number of English sentences with a Turkish 
translation on the confronting pages, and grammar notes 
briefly elucidating those points of grammar the knowledge of 
which is necessary for the comprehension of the sentences. 
The sentences are so selected as to give a gradual initiation 
into the more complicated constructions of Turkish and the 
vocabulary used in everyday talk. A number of useful 
appendixes are added to the lessons, including rules for the 
new Turkish spelling, for vowels in suffixes, and a number 
of tables of declension and conjugation. An English-Turkish 
and a Turkish-English vocabulary, and a glossary of 
grammatical terms are also appended to the lessons. 

Mr. Goodsell's book, emphasizing conversation, is an 
excellent practical handbook for those who desire to get 
acquainted with the rudiments of modern Turkish. Unfor- 
tunately, it contains some embarrassing incongruencies 
between the English and Turkish texts, which could be 
considered in a possible second revision of the work. Here 
we give a list of the mistakes of this kind 

p. 27 : the Turkish answer is wanting in sentence 28. 

p. 28 : the correct Turkish of sentence 51 reads : “ arka- 
daslan ve parasi yoktur.” 

p. 29 . sentence 68 is correctly Bu fincan ve bu §aki 
giizeldir.” 

p. 29 . sentence 82 ends correctly with “ goriiyormusunuz ? ” 

p. 33 : in 1. 3, “ Lesson twenty-one ” should stand and not 
“ Lesson twenty-two ”. 
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p. 37 : the correct Turkish of sentence 12 is “ Arkadasmiz 
i§in . . . 

p. 38 : in sentence 38 ” oradadir ” should stand and not 
“ odadadir ”. 

p. 40 : to sentence 61 the words £ ' next week ” are to be 
added. 

p. 53 : in the English sentence VII (and not VI), 4, the 
words “without curtains ” are wanting. 

p. 67 : in sentence B, 3 “ On besinci ’’ should stand and 
not “ On yedinci 

p. 72 : in sentence II, 1 “ hemsirenizclir should stand and 
not “ hemsiremizdir ". 

p. 83 : the English sentence II, 5 is wanting. 

p. 96 : the correct Turkish of sentence A, 4, is “ gidip 
gitmiyeceyimizi and not “ gitmiyeceyinizi ; “ bilmiyoruz ” 
and not “ bilmiyorsunuz 

693 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


L’ArmiDiiAKMAKOSA de Vasubaxdhu. In six vols. 
By Louis de la Vallee Poussin*. Societe Beige 
d'fitudes Orientales. 10 x 61. Vol. i, pp. ii -f- 331 ; 
vol. ii, pp. ii + 217 ; vol. iii, pp. 255 ; vol. iv, pp. xi + 
303 ; vol. v, pp. i + 302 ; vol. vi, pp. lxvii + 156. 
Paris : Geuthner, 1923-1931. 

The appearance of the sixth volume concludes Professor de 
la Vallee Poussin's monumental translation of Vasubandhu’s 
treatise. The work must incontestably be held to be 
the most important publication on Buddhism of our 
generation, unless we see a competitor in the translation 
by the same hand of the V ijnaptimat ratasiddhi ; the latter 
lacks only a similar introduction and indexes for completion, 
but is hardly perhaps of the same weight as an original 
authority. An adequate appreciation of the achievement 
could only proceed from the pen of a recognized master of the 
subject, but, as a brief mention of the first volume is so far 
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the sole notice it has received in the review columns of this 
Journal (1924, p. 300), it falls to a less skilful hand to attempt 
some sort of an estimate of what it means to students of 
Buddhism and also to students of Sanskrit literature in 
general. Before proceeding to this, I may observe that the 
final volume contains the Introduction and much needed 
indexes. If the former is not all that was promised (much 
of the material, more suitably perhaps, has been or is being 
published elsewhere), its description of the seven Abhidharma 
treatises of the Sarvastivadins with comparisons with the 
corresponding Pali w T orks, and of certain Vibhasa masters 
and schools, alone would ensure it close attention. Of the 
indexes I need only say that much use of them has shown 
that their completeness and general correctness 1 make them 
indispensable aids to the exploitation of the preceding volumes 
and that the index of proper names contains many new 
references to other literature. 

The work of translating the Kosa is attended by formidable 
difficulties, which are not merely due to its length or to the 
linguistic attainments required. For Yasubandhu is a master 
of Buddhist dogma, whose subtleties and abstruse points have 
a special attraction for him, and he is so thorough in his 
methods that few matters touched on by Hlnayana dialectics 
are left undiscussed by him. The translator must have an 
equal enjoyment and understanding of scholastic points and 
add to it an encyclopaedic knowdedge of extant Buddhist 
literature, so as to bring out the exact doctrinal value of the 
view’s expressed. Further, as the Sanskrit original is not 
available to help us wffiere the translation does not make the 
precise bearing of the arguments clear, a peculiarly nice choice 
of wording is demanded. To state these difficulties is to state 
just those directions in which this version seems to me specially 
distinguished. The translations of the technical terms have 
been selected with such skill and the Sanskrit equivalents 

1 Something seems to have gone wrong with the entries under samtati 
and samtana , a number of which I cannot trace. 
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are so frequently given in parentheses that it is the only 
translation known to rue of a work of this class in which the 
necessity of turning up the original for full comprehension is 
not experienced at every moment. Not that the work, even 
as now translated, is easy to grasp as a whole : far from it, 
unfortunately. In fact, for those passages for which it is 
available, Yasomitra’s commentary is a great aid to under- 
standing, and, though the plums have been pulled out from 
the rest, it is much to be hoped that the edition of it 
appearing in the Bibliotheca Buddhica will soon be completed. 
Still it remains that the only substantial difficulty in using 
the work is of a purely practical nature due to the habit of 
quoting it by chapter and page number ; not only is this 
liable to be confused with quotation by chapter and Icarika 
number, but, as the nine chapters are spread unequally over 
five volumes and the publisher has failed to provide any 
lettering on the backs, the selection of the right volume from 
the shelf is a matter of luck, often leading to exasperation. 

These remarks will give some indication of the inestimable 
value of the translation to students of every form of 
Buddhism, but after all its greatest use will perhaps be found 
to lie not so much in Yasubandhu himself as in the 
annotations, which provide full references on every conceivable 
issue and give the reader an admirable starting point for 
considering the historical development of the various 
ingredients that make up Buddhist scholasticism. No one 
in future will be justified in attempting the translation of any 
work of either Vehicle, or, indeed, in discussing any Buddhist 
doctrine, without constant consultation of it in all crucial 
questions. But if light is usually to be foimd in it, it will not 
be so always ; for Yasubandhu only professes to set out the 
system of the Vibkdsd with a detailed statement of the 
Sautrantika position where it parts company from the older 
school. Thus there are a few omissions and in some cases we 
may have something to learn still from the Vibhasa and the 
treatises on which it is based. 
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But others besides students of Buddhism must reckon 
with the materials herein contained. Lexicographically it 
shows few words of more general interest, and I mention those 
I have noticed as their omission from the index may lead to 
their being overlooked by those most concerned. Ch. ii, p. 146, 
the Prakrit word sirnka (or siriika ?), as a synonym of full, 
is connected not with Marathi siiika (Sk. sikya), but with 
Hindi siiiik, the spiky culm of the grass Andropogon muricatus, 
of which brooms are made (cf. the use here with the examples 
in Fallon). C'h. vi, p. 192, luiiga, an “ ear of corn ” = Behari 
tuixgand (Grierson, Behar Peasant Life, § 958) in the same 
sense ? Ch. vii, p. 35, pdsi ” cowdung manure = Hindi 
pains in the same sense. Ch. ii, p. 224, KalakarnT is the goddess 
of bad luck, who invariably accompanies Sri (Candraklrti on 
Catuhsataka 19, Mahandrdgana Up., 4, 9, Jdtaka, v, 112-13, 
where equated with Alaksmi). Ghdtd I have dealt with else- 
where, and I can make nothing out of pampa, a kind of animal, 
at ch. iv, p. 92. 

Naturally, however, it is to the philosophical side that most 
people will turn, and in a sense disappointment awaits us 
there. For Yasubandhu is not a master in philosophy as in 
scholastic dogma. Though he underlines the deficiencies of 
the older categories, which his purpose would not allow him 
to omit, his handling of the theories he considers fundamental 
is far from thorough. The central point of his scheme lies 
in an analysis of the individual, as is now well known, into 
a number of ultimate elements called dharmas. The question 
naturally arises, if a dharma is the final point to which even 
omniscience reaches, what kind of reality does it possess ? 
The Kosa, so far as I can see, gives no hint of an answer. 
A dharma is sometimes equated with dravya, and, properly 
speaking, a dravya is something that exists svalaksanatah, 
which again is explained as paramarthena. But it is denied 
that this implies the reality of a dravya in the Vaisesika sense, 
and in any case this latter word is used in at least three different 
meanings in the Kosa without much distinction being drawn 
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between them. It seems, then, that when the Sarvastivadins 
say that all dharmas are real, we can assign no precise content 
to their statement, and the real answer presumably is that the 
scheme originated before Indian philosophical speculation 
was focussed on the question of absolute reality, and that, 
when that happened, their views had so solidified that they 
were incapable of modification to meet the new situation. 
Underlying the exposition we can perhaps, without too great 
a stretch of imagination, discern a latent feeling in Yasubandhu 
that the views he sets out are not entirely satisfactory, and 
this may account for the curious fact that, except for one 
contemptuous reference, he avoids all mention of the 
Madhvamikas. If he had let himself come to grips with 
Nagarjuna's trenchant criticism of the Hlnayana doctrines, 
he could hardly have avoided stating the fundamental 
postulates of his position. 

This reluctance to face ultimate issues is apparent in the 
discussion of pudgala versus samtdna directed against the 
Vatslputriyas in the final chapter. Yasubandhu argues from 
the Sautrantika standpoint but continues to treat the saihtdna 
as if that school had introduced no substantial changes into 
the original conception. According to the Sarvastivada the 
“series" was a mere succession of moments, in which 
dharmas are born and disappear, and they were careful to 
empty it of all traces of personality by denying any possession 
of attributes to it, so that they could justly compare it to 
a file of ants or a running stream. This involved imagining 
the existence of dharmas such as avijnapti, prapti, and the 
samskrtalahsanas. The difficulties inherent in the postulation 
of such forces were obvious and the Sautrantikas swept them 
aside by denying that they were dharmas at all, holding instead 
that the series was capable oiparinama and visesa, but thereby 
conceding that it was something which could accept 
attributes. Logically this was an advantage, but for the 
Buddhist it involved the heresy of introducing some degree 
of personality into the conception. The danger becomes 
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apparent by Yasubanclliu's occasional use of sanitaria in 
compounds, where ordinary Sanskrit would use atmaka. 
To pretend, as he does, by continuing the use of the old 
similes, that there was no real change, is nothing but evasion. 
Possibly it is to be inferred that this final chapter was written 
to refute the charge that the series so conceived was not 
different in essence from the pudyala of the Yatslputriyas, 
but, in any case, his handling of the dispute suggests that the 
Sautrantika position could not be more than a half-way house 
to anyone who would pursue the implications of the idea 
to the end. 

Yasubandhu's real importance to students of Indian 
philosophy lies, in fact, not in his own contribution to it, 
but in the light he throws on the historical development of 
ideas. He sets out before us, as is done nowhere else, the entire 
range of the Lesser Yehicle's scholastics from beginning to 
end, and, though he does his best to make it appear a coherent 
whole and to conceal the traces of development and changes 
of ideas, it is the business of the historian of philosophy to 
go beneath the surface and with the help of other documents 
to work out the process of evolution. Through the confused 
mass of material alone left to us it seems possible to discern 
that in the centuries when Indian philosophy was in the 
making, before each system took final form in works of 
universally recognized authority, particular ideas ruled 
generally in particular epochs, and each school of thought 
adapted these ideas to its own purposes in its own way. The 
Kosa should be of inestimable value to us in reconstructing 
the course of events. The kind of question I have in mind as 
asking for searching study of its evidence may be illustrated 
by two instances ; does the survival in Yasubandhu of the 
category drsta, sruta. mata, and vijndta, which was a living 
conception only in the time of the oldest Upanisads, prove 
that the earliest Buddhism preceded the formulation of the 
Samkhya system 1 Or, again, were the Buddhists or the 
YaLesikas the original inventors of the atomic theory 1 
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In other words, is that theory more essential to the ksanikavada 
than to Kanada's analysis of the universe ? Such questions 
are easier to put than to answer and a review is no place for 
their discussion. Enough if I have succeeded in indicating 
a few of the roads which Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s 
translation has opened out to Buddhist and Sanskrit scholars 
alike, and their gratitude to him can be best expressed by 
making full use of the opportunities so provided. 

•526. E. H. Johnston. 


Journal of Francis Buchanan, kept during the Survey 
of the District of Bhagalpur in 1810-11. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
10 x 61, pp. xxxi + 259 + x, maps 2. Patna : Bihar 
and Orissa Government Press, 1930. Rs. 2.8. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Mr. V. W. H. Jackson and 
of Mr. Oldham, the value of Buchanan’s survey of Bihar one 
hundred and twenty years ago is becoming better recognized, 
and the day may come when his reports will be published 
in their entirety. This volume contains the diary of a six 
months’ tour in the then district of Bhagalpur, comprising 
the greater part of the present districts of Bhagalpur, the 
Santal Parganas and Monghyr. The present reviewer at 
one time held charge of part of this area and thought that 
he knew it fairly well ; Buchanan has convinced him of his 
error. In addition to his scientific attainments, his capacity 
as a touring officer was remarkable and he covered this 
enormous area with a thoroughness that is almost incredible 
in view of the little known of it at that time. Eor the most 
part the journal excludes details on matters of wider interest, 
which were dealt with in the still unpublished reports, but 
attention may be drawn to his account of the Mughal palace 
at Rajmahal and the editor’s appendix on it, and to the 
description of the hot springs in the Kharagpur hills. In a 
work that is so largely of topographical interest it is dis- 
JEAS. JULY 1934. 40 
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appointing that no light should he thrown on Hiuan Tsang’s 
journey in this part. The Chinese pilgrim crossed the 
Kiul river at Nongarh (Watters’ Lavananfla), where a 
reminiscence of the lake, which he described but which is 
no longer in existence, is preserved in Gunsagar, the name of 
the village on the rising ground above the stupa. He then 
seems to have gone up a valley of the Kharagpur hills which 
runs east and west and which still contains old remains, and 
to have come out on to the plain, probably near Basauni. 
But I gather that Buchanan did not go up this valley or 
know of the old sites ; it would have been a useful piece of 
evidence if such a route had still been in use in his day. 

The editing of the volume, it need hardly be said, is 
admirable and the solution of topographical difficulties 
impeccable. The only point to which such local knowledge 
as I possess could lead me to take exception is the statement 
in note 783 about the lake shown by Kennell on the low land 
between the Ganges and the Kharagpur hills. A large area 
goes under water here in the rains every year, not some- 
times as stated, but, as in Buchanan's time, winter crops are 
grown on it. This triviality is mentioned to show how 
reliable this edition is in matter of detail. 

620 . E. H. Johnston. 


A Buddhist Bible ; The Favourite Scriptures of the Zen 
Sect. Edited, interpreted, and published by Dwight 
Goddard. 7|- x 5|-, pp. 316. Thetford, Vermont, 1932. 

The Buddhist sect of the Far East, which is best known 
to us by its Japanese name of Zen, based and bases its 
doctrinal teachings, as is well known, on the most interesting, 
but also the most difficult, of all Mahayana sutras, the Laiika- 
vatdra. The late Dr. Nanjio’s excellent edition of it and 
two remarkable recent works by Professor Suzuki have 
done much to make its ideas comprehensible ; but the 
Sanskrit text is still corrupt in many places and, though a 
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more thorough exploitation of the Tibetan version would 
apparently lead to the correct restoration of a number of 
them, others are likely to remain unsolved. In these circum- 
stances it was a bold undertaking for Mr. Goddard to attempt 
the popularization of its ideas. About half this book consists 
of passages from the sutra, rearranged to make the argu- 
ments intelligible. The remainder is made up of the 
Vajmcched ikd and the PrajMparamitdhrdayasutra, handled 
on similar lines, and of a version of a sutra spoken by the 
sixth Chinese patriarch of the sect, which is based on an 
authoritative translation by a Chinese scholar. The last 
I am not in a position to discuss. For the Sanskrit texts 
the author is fairly successful in making the general drift 
of the teaching clear, though readers without knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Buddhist dogma may well sigh for an adequate 
glossary. But the specifically Indian flavour of the originals 
evaporates in his versions, and in the Laitkdvatdra in 
particular, which is full of terms used in a precise dogmatic 
sense, more exact translation would dispel much of the 
vagueness which is the impression left on the mind by many 
passages. One or two instances from the early pages will 
make my point clear; p. 46, “ethereal flower” conveys 
in English almost the opposite of what is meant by khapuspa, 
and similarly “this thing and that thing ” is inadequate as 
a rendering of dharmadhamiam. p. 48, anabhoga, “ un- 
attended by any striving ” ; the word is used only of mental, 
not of physical, action, which should be brought out in trans- 
lating. p. 49, “ finding delight in a world of multitudinous 
forms ” may not be wrong as a paraphrase of v icitrarupa- 
visayabhilasin, but it misses the technical meaning of rupa 
and visaya and impairs the sequence of the argument by its 
imperfect equivalent for abhilasin. In most cases Mr. Goddard 
is not the original inventor of the translation adopted, 
but a version, intended to be read by scholars with 
the Sanskrit text, will pass, where the same version, 
meant for popular use by itself, is ineffective. In general 
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he may be deemed to have achieved as much success as 
could reasonably be expected. 

695 . E. H. JOHNSTON. 


Dandaviveka of Vardhamana. Critically edited with 
an Introduction and Index by MM. Kamala Krsxa 
Smrtitirtha. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. lii. 91 x 6, 
pp. xxxiv -f 380. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 1931. 
Rs. 8.8. 

This is a work on criminal law written by a scholar of 
Mithila in the sixteenth century, when the decline of that 
school had begun, and consists entirely of extracts from 
earlier treatises, from Baudhayana and Apastamba onwards ; 
among standard works Manu and Yajnavalkya are most 
frequently cited, and among commentaries the Vivadaratnd- 
kara of Candesvara Thakkura. Vardhamana makes no 
attempt to set out any original views on the theory or 
practice of criminal jurisprudence and contents himself 
with explaining difficult words in the passages quoted and 
with noting alternative readings. The book may be of 
use in this respect to students of earlier works, but in itself 
has little importance otherwise. The editing is good and 
the indexes include full lists of all quotations, though no 
help is given towards tracing their places of occurrence in 
the original sources. 

730. E. H. Johnston. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. VIII-IX. Board of 
Editors : D. Philipson, J. Z. Lauterbach, J. Morgen- 
stern, S. H. Blank. 9x6, pp. viii + 746, pis. 1. 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1931-2. 

This double volume of the Annual caters for students in 
almost every branch of Hebrew learning, and is dedicated to 
Dr. D. Philipson, chairman of the Board of Editors, on the 
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occasion of his seventieth birthday. Congratulations to the 
venerable scholar whose reputation as an author, teacher, 
and man of public affairs is widespread ! 

Xo less than fourteen articles are contained in this issue, 
five in German, one in Hebrew, the remainder in English ; and 
of these the first and last between them fill 290 out of 740 pages, 
excluding addenda of six closely printed pages to the first. 

Dr. Morgenstern continues (see JRAS., July, 1932, 
pp. 643 ff.) his laborious studies on the Book of the Covenant, 
dealing with the two groups of laws in Exodus xxi, 12-17, 
xxii, 17-19, which he designates as D'pil- The major part 
of his study concerns the origin of the pH, which a detailed 
analvsis shows to be a distinctively priestly law form of 
post -exilic date fictitiously ascribed to Moses. The second 
group of these laws are designated by the essayist as pseudo- 
huqqlm, since they differ somewhat in structure from the true 
hoq and are tacked on to the very end of the entire body of 
mispatlm, to which they form a kind of appendix. That they 
have their counterpart in Leviticus xx is of significance, for 
we are able by a comparison to see that they are concise 
statements of the laws there which are probably their ante- 
cedants, and have no direct origin in oracular revelation like 
the true huqqim. A full summary of this and the previous 
articles is contained on pp. 140-150, and a treatment of the 
two remaining sections of the Book of the Covenant is promised 
for a later volume of the Annual. Xo such lengthy and learned 
commentary on this portion of Holy Writ exists, and for long 
it will continue to be a mine of suggestion to scholars. 

The article on the Palestinian Chronological Data, 750- 
700 b.c., by Mr. W. J. Chapman, of New Boston, is a con- 
tinuation of the study published in the second volume of 
the Annual (1925). The subject bristles with difficulties, 
and further research may modify the conclusions arrived at. 
Meanwhile, students will be grateful for the chronological 
table with the Assyrian data and Biblical references given 
on pp. 156 ff. 
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Students of textual criticism will welcome Mr. Kaminka's 
careful study of the LXX and Targum to the Book of Proverbs, 
and Mr. Sheldon Blank’s description of a Hebrew Bible MS. 
in the library of the Hebrew Union College to which attention 
had already been drawn at the Leyden Congress of Orientalists 
in 1931. The MS. resembles the British Museum MS. Add. 
21161, but contains interesting features of its own, which are 
described in the article. Its chief surprise is that it introduces 
us to a new Massoretic authority, Abruti, whose name occurs 
thirty-four times. On Proverbs xxv, 16, we read (to IriNfJHI) 

"tffrfrK rims '*T1 ;rnn \S* P where may denote 

R. Moses of Rut, and jTITI is doubtless Jehudah b. David 
Hayyuj (f c. a.d. 1000) ; the combination of these authorities 
may indicate that they were contemporaries. In fifteen 
cases we are told that Abruti’s reading differs from that of 
other authorities, but it is impossible to draw from these 
the principles followed. The MS. is of such interest that it is 
to be hoped a facsimile may be published. 

The purpose and function of the Shofar have baffled many 
inquirers, for they are nowhere clearly stated in either Biblical 
or Talmudical treatises. Mr. Finesinger sets out in his essay 
on “The Shofar” to examine its uses with a view to their 
bearing on the theories that have been advanced, and comes 
to the conclusion that “ from its earliest times the Shofar 
has been intimately connected with the life of the people. 
The outstanding associations connected with it have been those 
of fear. Thus it was efficacious in driving away evil spirits 
and forces ”. 1 This is particularly marked in the Rosh Hashana 
ritual ; in this and other uses of the Shofar we have instances 
of popular over priestly forces. A consideration of this struggle 
between the advanced ideas of the rabbis and the primitive 
ideas of the people is reserved for a future paper. Dr. Cronbach 
in his essay on “ The Psvcho-analytic Study of Judaism ” 
(pp. 668-740) treats of the Shofar from the standpoint of the 
psycho-analyst, and his treatment is of peculiar interest since 
1 See Cronbach’s Essay, p. 685. 
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lie has had no special training in psycho-analysis and so writes 
as a layman in the evaluations expressed, though he has 
submitted his work for criticism to a number of experts. 

Mr. Hans Lichtenstein, of Tel-Abib, has re-edited the 
Megillath Taanith, giving the Aramaic and Hebrew with an 
elaborate apparatus criticus and commentary on each section. 
In his Introduction he deals with its history, language, and 
historic worth, together with some account of the MSS. and 
printed editions. The last edition, published at Jerusalem 
in 1908, though lacking in critical matter, contains rich 
material by way of exegesis and is well worth study in 
conjunction with the present essay. The only English trans- 
lation of the whole Megillah (London, 1922-3) should be added 
to the copious literature on pp. 309-316. Since Zeitlin’s 
study, Megillath Taanith as a Source for Jewish Chronology 
and History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Philadelphia, 
1922), the tractate has been studied from various points 
of view, 1 and the results obtained have generally been 
incorporated in Lichtenstein's commentary. 

The articles on Homiletics in recent issues of the Annual 
have proved of great interest to the general reader, and in the 
volume now under notice there is an appreciation by 
Professor Israel Bettan of the sermons of Ephraim Luntshitz, 
chief rabbi of Prague, who died in 1619, and who is known to 
Biblical scholars from his commentary on the Pentateuch 
entitled “p' published in 1602, which attained great 
popularity. 2 He was the Frank Buchmanof Judaism, rebuking 
both rabbis and laity for their spiritual laxity, and his half- 
dozen volumes of sermons show that, although he had imbibed 
but little culture outside Jewish sources, he was a moral 
reformer of fearless courage — “ the sole aim in all my literary 
endeavours, whether in the written or spoken word, has 
always been to expose the godless men.” The preacher will 


1 For the latest use made of it, see Talmudic Judaism and Christianity, 
London, 1933, by the Rev. Canon Lukyn Williams. 

2 Reprinted in the Warsaw edition of mbra mmpn. 
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find some good advice in these sermons — to be no juggler with 
texts, to avoid novel interpretations, to speak to the people 
and not at them, to maintain a high spiritual character since 
his hearers will not trust him if there is no conviction behind 
his messages. On the methods of Jewish education in his day 
he sheds a dismal light and suggests improvements which, if 
they did not affect closely his own generation, were fruitful in 
after years. The technique of his preaching is analysed, and the 
independent originality of his art is well drawn out by 
Professor Bettan, whose warm appreciation of Luntshitz 
seems not to be misplaced. 

The Jews of Tangier have an interesting history which 
Mr. Toledano, of Cairo, outlines in an article written in flowing 
and easy Hebrew D'H'iTH). Vicissitudes under 

changing rulers have been a marked feature of a com- 
munity which in recent years has suffered diminution 
owing to emigration to Europe and America. 

Articles of a highly technical character which will appeal 
to specialists in various branches of Hebrew lore are those 
by Edmund Stein (“ Die Homiletische Peroratio im 
Midrasch ”), V. Aptowitzer (“ Untersuchungen zur Gao- 
naischen Literatur ”), and a Responsum on the question of 
women’s participation in the religious service of the 
synagogue, written in 1893 by Lector Meir Friedmann, which 
has some historic value. A Bibliography (pp. 525-603) of 
the Russian- Jewish historical periodical Evreiskaia Starina 
has been compiled with meticulous care by A. G. Duker, of 
New York, whose introduction and notes add value to his 
labours. The psycho-analytic study by Dr. Cronbach, 
mentioned above, will appeal to medical men ; whilst 
musicians will find interest in the history and melodies of 
the Kol Nidre as analysed by Dr. A. Z. Idelsohn. 

758 - A. W. Greenup. 
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Asiatic Mythology. By J. Hackin and others. With an 
introduction by P. L. Couchoud. 12J x 10, pp. 460, 
ills. 354, pis. (in colour) 15. London : George Harrap, 
1932. 63s. 

This is a work intended to bring to the popular attention 
the mythologies of Asia. It is produced by several writers, 
each authoritative in his own field. In it is given “ a detailed 
description and explanation of the mythologies of all the 
great nations of Asia ". The writers of the various articles 
are : Messieurs Clement Huart for Persia ; J. Hackin for the 
Kafirs, Lamaism, and Central Asia ; Raymonde Linossier 
for Buddhism in India ; H. de Wilman-Grabowska for 
Brahmanic Mythology ; C. H. Marchal for Indo-China and 
Java ; Henri Maspero for Modern China ; and Serge Eliseer 
for Japan. The book is well and abundantly illustrated with 
fifteen plates in colour and 354 other illustrations. An intro- 
duction that does not suffer from lack of enthusiasm is 
contributed by M. Paul-Louis Couchoud, in which he expresses 
the opinion: “As for Japanese Buddhism, it is, I verily 
believe, the most exquisite blossom of religion upon this 
earth,” an opinion scarcely strengthened by M. Eliseer ’s 
contribution. The introduction might have been more valuable 
if it had dealt with the various articles on the lines of 
comparative mythology. 

If “collaboration was necessary" for the compilation of 
this work, equally would it be necessary for its complete 
review. I can only say that, taking the work of Messieurs 
Maspero, Hackin, and Eliseer as indicative of the rest, it is 
a book of outstanding value for the general reader. The major 
part is devoted to Buddhist mythology and its influence on 
the native mythologies of India, Tibet and Central Asia, 
Indo-China and Java, China, and Japan. The article by 
M. Henri Maspero especially deals with this influence on the 
national cult or cults of China. He will not allow that “ the 
Chinese have three religions”. He says “the Chinese are 
no more capable than ourselves of believing in three distinct 
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religions at once — of believing, for example, as Buddhists 
that there is no supreme God governing the universe . . . 
and again as Confucianists that the supreme power that 
rules the world is the impersonal Heaven, impersonal though 
endowed with consciousness ”. Nevertheless, that the Chinese 
found no difficulty in “ three religions ” is evident from their 
imperial relations and adoption of all three. This, however, 
is a minor point, “ the Taoist religion having undertaken 
the care of the ancient animistic notions of the common 
people, Confucianism its governmental cult, and Buddhism 
especially its relation with the future fate of the individual.” 
But M. Maspero has wisely shown that there is such a 
dominating feature as a popular religion, a gradual syncretism 
or even creation of popular religion according to the needs 
of the individual or community, and that this religion, a 
complex chiefly of Taoist and Buddhist ideas, is the real 
religion of China. His description, especially of Taoist 
influences, is very useful. 

662 . W. E. SOOTHILL. 


Catalogue General du Musee Arabe du Caire. Les 
filtres de gargoulettes de 1'Egypte Musalmane. Par 
M. Pierre Olmer. 14 x 10, pp. viii + 124, pis. 79. 
Cairo, 1932. 

The gargoulettes are vases or bottles of porous unglazed 
earthenware used for cooling water, and their filters or 
strainers, consisting of a disc of perforated clay set in the 
neck or between the neck and body in order to protect the 
contents from impurities, constitute their principal and often 
their only decoration. The filter, which would have been 
visible to the drinker when the bottle was used, is cut and 
pierced in such a way as to produce ornamental designs, 
sometimes elaborate. The Museum possesses some hundreds 
of artistic filters of this kind and the Catalogue describes 
and depicts about two hundred of the best of them. 
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Simple as is the mode of decoration of the humble material, 
it is extremely effective ; many of the designs are delightful 
and the execution is generally most skilful. Geometrical 
motives are the most usual, sometimes inscriptions or heraldic 
emblems form the principal features, or animal or even human 
figures, generally crudely drawn. The patterns sometimes 
resemble filagree or cut metal work or even lace. It does not 
appear that the same design has ever been found repeated 
exactly. In the examples shown, at any rate where there 
is some repetition, it is always accompanied by considerable 
variations of detail, as if the craftsmen following the same 
general idea had worked it out according to their fancy. 
Part of the charm of the filters consists indeed in their 
apparent freedom and spontaneity. It can hardly be doubted 
that they were made in Egypt and represent Egyptian 
popular art. 

In his preface Professor Wiet pays a well-deserved tribute 
to M. Olmer for his work of arrangement. The filters have 
been grouped according to their motives, showing the family 
likenesses that exist and at the same time the great individual 
diversity. With the aid of some pieces brought to light by 
Husain Effendi Rashid, M. Olmer has been able to establish 
the date of some of the filters, and though he abstains wisely 
from attempting a general determination of the dates of all 
the series, he is able to show in a convincing way that it 
covers the Islamic period from at least as early as the Tulumid 
time (third/ninth century) down to the reign of the Mamluks 
(ending in the tenth /sixteenth century). 
k.r. 26. R. Guest. 


Le Dictionnaire Albanais de 1635. Ed. by Mario Roques. 
Bibliotheque de 1’Ecole Nationale des langues Orientales 
Vivantes. Tome xi, 8 X 51, pp. 60 + 16 + 224. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1932. 

There are two nations in Europe who are the despair of 
the philologists. Their relation to their fellows is a complicated 
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one, and their language cannot be classed among those 
hitherto sufficiently well known. The Basques in the strong- 
holds of the Pyrenees, and the Albanians (or Shkipetars, as they 
call themselves) of the Balkans. The latter were practically 
unknown until about the middle of the last century, when 
von Hahn’s Albanesisclie Studien first drew the attention of 
the learned world to their culture. Since then a large number 
of scholars have endeavoured to solve the linguistic problem. 
It is unnecessary to state that they have no literature. 
Indeed, until to-day no proper alphabet has been evolved 
which would reproduce satisfactorily such sounds as are 
peculiar to the Albanian tongue, but which also occur in 
Bulgarian and Roumanian. 

They are divided roughly into two sections : the Catholic 
Gegs in the north, and the Greek orthodox in the south, but 
of these a large proportion is Mohammedan. The student's 
task has been to discover older documents. Very little has 
come to light which could help to trace the language back 
to some more archaic stage. The Roman occupation of the 
Balkans has left a deep impression on the Albanians also, 
but the Latin words have been so completely assimilated that 
the ingenuity of modern scholars was required before their 
origin could be discovered. The search for older documents 
has begun comparatively recently, and Professor Roques is 
the first to have collected all the available information relating 
to such literary monuments. A minute description of these is 
contained in his interesting Recherches. Seventeen numbers, 
written more or less in the Geg dialect, have been fully 
recovered, and this success is due, almost exclusively, to the 
activity of the Catholic clergy and missionaries. The documents 
date from the end of the fifteenth century and extend to the 
eighteenth. Most of them were printed in Rome and are 
the work of two or three men like Buzuk, Budi, and 
Peter Bogdan. 

Among them is a dictionary, Latin and Albanian, which 
composes the second volume. Professor Roques had the 
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excellent idea of reproducing the text in facsimile. Now 
Albanian has peculiar sounds, which some of the older writers 
have endeavoured to represent by peculiar and unstandardized 
forms, it would have been a sheer impossibility to reprint this 
book exactly, unless it had been done photostatically, thus 
affording a clear picture of the original. In the introduction 
he gives a fuller description of this work, undertaken by the 
Bishop, Franciscum Blanehum. (The name is the equivalent, in 
Italian, of the Albanian berdza, meaning “white”, and he 
came of a family which has given many priests and bishops 
to the Albanians.) While in Borne, during 1635, he published 
his Dictionarium. Though often reprinted, it is not a real 
dictionary, being rather a collection of words, or of groups 
of words, together with some proverbs and sayings. Alpha- 
betical order is not strictly observed, and occasionally a Latin 
word is translated into Italian as well as into Turkish, since 
the Dictionary was intended for the use of Albanian priests. 
Described as very ignorant, they were nevertheless expected 
to read the liturgical offices in Latin. 

In the course of his long introduction, Professor Eoques 
promises to work up the whole material into a second volume, 
and further, to evolve a proper dictionary, systematically 
arranged and fully annotated. His is a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a language which has been 
identified successively with that of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Balkans, as well as Thracians and others. Now that 
a clear light has been cast upon these linguistic curiosities, 
some attempt might be made, perhaps, to connect them more 
closely with one or more of the languages which have recently 
been discovered in Asia Minor. Possibly the problem of inter- 
relationship, before the Greek invasion, between the nations 
of the Near East may be elucidated afresh. A search, too, 
might now be made among the archives of the Orthodox 
Churches for similar ancient documents exhibiting the Tock 
dialect, written in Greek characters, under the influence of 
the Orthodox Church. 
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All students of the Albanian language and of related subjects 
will appreciate Professor Roques' invaluable work. 

764 . M. Gaster. 


Harvard-Yexching Institute : Sinological Index 

Series, Nos. 2-4, 6-10. 10J x 7|. Supplement Nos. 1-3. 
19x13^. Peiping: Yencbing University, 1931-2. 

No. 1 of this series, an index to the Shuo yuan, 

has already been out of print for a year or more, and No. 5, 
containing the works of ^ jfjc Ts‘ui Shu with an index, 
has not yet appeared. The whole series is issued under the 
direction of an editorial board comprising Professor |j| 
Hung Yeh (William Hung) and four associates. In his 
pamphlet, “ Indexing Chinese Books,” Professor Hung gives 
some account of his method, which he calls f£_ jiff) kuei-hsich 
(Pekingese, chi-chieh), and which is based on 3E S 3£ 
Wang Yiin-wu's well-known “ Four-Corner System ”. It 
can be mastered, so we are assured, “in a few minutes” ; 
but this, I am afraid, is a sanguine estimate. The tables 
enclosed in each volume are by no means easy to understand, 
and no explanation is added in English. The books are 
intended primarily for Chinese who are not accustomed to 
romanization ; but the convenience of foreigners is consulted 
by the inclusion of an auxiliary index arranged alphabetically 
under the romanized forms of the initial characters, and there 
is also one arranged according to the number of strokes. 

The volumes under review are of very unequal value. 
No. 2 is a concordance to the j§j Po Jiu t‘ung, a Han 

compilation of 44 essays on points of Confucian doctrine, 
which has never been translated into English. 

No. 3, # * « g K‘ao ku chili i, a critical study of 
antiquities, is a work of minor importance, and it is rather 
a pity that time should have been spent on it when there are 
so many works better worth indexing. 

The same objection applies, though with less force, to No. 4, 
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M Ip] & it Li tai t‘ung hsing ming lu, a manual 
of eminent persons of different dynasties bearing the same 
name which was compiled in 1871 in order to prevent mistakes 
of identification. There is no copy of it in the British Museum 
library. 

Xo. 6, the I li , was well worth doing, though it is 

more accessible to Western readers than many other works 
owing to the translations by de Harlez. Couvreur, and Steele. 
Included is a separate index to the book-titles quoted in the 
commentaries of Hj! Cheng Hsiian and Chia 

Kung-yen. 

For the librarian, at any rate, Xo. 7 is by far the most 
valuable index published in this series. The IS Hj[ & fft 
Ug g Ssu k‘u ch‘iian shu tsung mu, which is a catalogue 
rnisonne of the great collection of books formed by the 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung, suffers like other Chinese works of 
reference from a cumbrous system of arrangement. Xow 
at last the student has at his disposal two complete indexes 
which make it an easy matter to find any author or book 
required within a minute or two. One may feel a little regret, 
however, that a further index of the authors’ hao (pseudonym, 
literary name or sobriquet) was not compiled at the same time. 

Xo. 8 is an index to the authors mentioned in m 
Yen K : o-chiin’s 

Ch'iian shang ku san tai ch‘in han san kuo Hit ch‘ao wen, 
that is to say, pre-T‘ang literature, a work in 711 sections, 
compiled in the first half of last century, which I have 
not seen. 

Xo. 9 is an index to 33 collections of Ch‘ing dynasty 
biographies ; a list of their titles, authors, and the editions 
referred to appears at the beginning of the volume. For the 

VS 

sake of completeness, the g fi| Erh ch‘en chuan 
(biographies of officials who served under both the Ming and 
C'h’ing dynasties) and hfi g ($. Ni ch'en chuan (rebellious 
officials) might have been included. The volume contains 
over 46,000 entries, and almost any person of distinction during 
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the Ch‘ing dynasty should be found here ; but those who 
have not mastered the kuei-hsieh system will have a wearisome 
job wading through nineteen or twenty pages of three columns 
each in search of a particular ^ Li or Chang. 

No. 10 is the most ambitious of all the indexes published 
so far. It is in four volumes, and contains all the authors 
and titles mentioned in twenty historical bibliographies : 
these include all the bibliographical sections in the dynastic 
histories, besides a number of non-official works. Under each 
author will be found the titles of his works, with full references. 
Here, again, familiarity with the kuei-hsieh system will save 
a good deal of time, for some of the commoner surnames 
occupy twenty pages and more. 

Supplement No. 1 (48 X 33 in.) is a volume of 24 chrono- 
logical charts showing the Chinese dynasties, with names of 
sovereigns, etc., followed by a complete index. 

Supplement No. 2 is a very short work entitled ^ 

#£ $ 3 § Chu shih jan i, critical notes on certain points in the 
earlier dynastic histories by -|£ Hang Shih-chiin. 
This has been re-edited and indexed. 

Supplement No. 3, a bibliography of works published by 
Imperial command during the Ming dynasty, entitled fib 
® H J ^ Ming tai ch‘ih chuan shu k‘ao, has been edited 
with an index in the usual way from the manuscript of 
$ § Li Chin-hua, who was able to draw on the un- 
published 31f Shih lu or official records of the dynasty. 

This series is confessedly an experiment, only made possible 
by a generous grant from the Trustees of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. If it proves a financial success, we may 
hope that some publishing house will continue the good work. 
Thanks to Sir Everard Fraser and Sir James Stewart Lockhart, 
we already have an excellent concordance to the Tso Chuan ; 
but the appetite grows by what it feeds on, and students 
will not be content until they are provided with a similar 
key to the hidden treasures of the standard histories. 

716 - Lionel Giles. 
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The Muslim Creed : Its Genesis and Historical Develop- 
ment. By A. J. Wexsinck. 8-l>- x 5J, pp. x + 304. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1932. 15s. 

Professor Wensinck calls his book a study of the historical 
development of Muslim dogmatics, consisting for the most 
part of translations of, and commentaries upon, the creed 
in its various forms. It is, however, more than that, for in 
its five introductory chapters there is a systematic and 
fairly comprehensive statement of the main teachings of 
Islam together with such account as is indispensable in this 
connection of the Murjis, Kharijis, Mu‘tazills, and other 
adherents of the various forms of these teachings ; the 
whole forming a valuable contribution, for which Professor 
Wensinck’s reputation is a guarantee, to our knowledge of 
this complicated subject. 

The author begins at the beginning, with the Qur'an, 
and shows that although belief in Allah and the Apostle 
were demanded in it, no demand was made for a declaration 
by the Muslim of that belief. In fact no formal creed is to 
be found in the Qur’an, which was not a systematic treatise 
on the theology of Islam nor on any other aspect of it, since 
Muhammad was neither a theologian nor even a legist. 
Professor Wensinck finds the earliest formula of the shahada 
in the hadlth, dating from a time when religious shibboleths 
had begun to assume political importance, and he differentiates 
the short formula of the shahada. intended for the identifi- 
cation of the believer in a non-believing world, from the 
creed, which is longer and was intended for the use of believers 
who regarded themselves as orthodox against other believers 
whom they regarded as schismatics. 

Controversial matters are not dealt with in the work, 
but the author is on controversial ground in discussing the 
long-debated question whether Muhammad claimed that 
Islam was to be a universal faith. Professor Wensinck 
holds that the weight of the evidence is in favour of a negative 
answer to the question, and it is a point of view that appears 
JRAS. JULY 1934 . 41 
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to be growing more acceptable, but there is still considerable 
argument, which must be explained away, on the other side. 

Another matter into which further research would be 
desirable is that of Free Will and Tradition. According to 
the author (p. 51), “ Tradition has not preserved a single 
hadith in which liberum arbitrium is advocated.” That is 
undoubtedly true, and it would be equally true to say of 
the Koran that it does not advocate the exercise of Free Will. 
There are, however, hadiths — the famous one which declares 
that all children are born in the fitra but that their parents 
turn them from the true path to Judaism, Christianity, or 
Zoroastrianism, is a case in point — which envisage the 
possibility of the exercise of Free Will, and it would be 
interesting to know at what date they first appeared. The 
point would decide when, and possibly how, determinism 
came to be associated with orthodoxy in Islam. 

The main part of the translations in the book are of the 
treatises contained in a volume published at ITydarabad 
in 1321. They are the Fiqh al-Akbar of MaturidI, the Wasiya 
attributed to Abu Hanlfa, and four other works of varying 
importance. From collations with manuscript sources 
Professor Wensinck is able to provide a number of variants 
on the printed texts and so make comprehension easier. 

Some misprints require correction. Three noticed are 
snuan for sunan (p. 104, n. 2), taighyir for taghyir (p. 107), 
and Sirat for Sirat (pp. 232 f.). 

696. R. Levy. 


Fragments of the Commentaries of Skandaswamin and 
Maheswara on “ The Nirukta ”. By Lakshmana 
Sarup. 10 x 7, pp. xvi + 140. Lahore : University 
of the Punjab, 1928. 

The book under review purports to be, according to the 
name given by the editor, the commentary of Skanda and 
Maheswara on The Nirukta, and contains an explanation 
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of chapter i only of The Nirukta. The portion so far published 
contains six out of the seven padas of the introduction to 
The Nirukta, dealing with the principles of grammar and 
exegesis. 

The Commentaries on The Nirukta by Devarajayajvan 
and Durgasimha have already been published. In the com- 
mentary of the former there is a reference to the commentary 
of Skandaswamin, and Dr. Sarup refers in his introduc- 
tion to The Nighantu and The Nirukta to the commentary 
of Skandaswamin. The latter, which has not as yet seen the 
light of day, is said to be in the possession of one of Dr. Samp’s 
friends. There is, further, the commentary of Ugra ; also 
the commentary of Barbaraswamin, referred to in the com- 
mentary under review. Neither of these is extant. We 
are indeed grateful to the present editor for having brought 
to light the present commentary. 

Of the previous commentaries on The Nirukta, that by 
Durga is the most important, being the latest in point of 
time, and the most elaborate. It represents the fullest develop- 
ment of the traditional interpretation of the text. Though 
not so extensive, the present commentary is lucid and service- 
able i p. 4, 

line 5). The commentator is careful to insert illustrative 
quotations from the Vedas wherever Durga is content with 
extra-vedic examples. This is as it should be, since The 
Nirukta is a A 7 edanga, intended to elucidate the meaning of 
the Mantras. The work of a scholar, the commentary shows 
originality in the explanation of passages not commented 
on at all by Durga, and provides variorum notes, incorporating 
the researches of others. At some points it criticizes the 
explanations given by Durga (^Tft^^n^rrsWfTr^ p. 12, 
line 19). 

The commentary breathes freshness of thought, and 
displays considerable ingenuity in the way in which the text 
is interpreted so as to satisfy all schools of thought. General 
aphorisms (wfaRIT^T) are adroitly quoted as a means of 
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driving home the explanations offered. The commentator 
would appear to be a strict grammarian and a follower of 
Panini’s school, to judge from the frequency with which he 
quotes the rules of Panini and passages from the Mahabhashya. 

Dr. Lakshmana Sarup has been at some pains to suggest 
readings in footnotes wherever the MS. reading gives no 
intelligible meaning. Some errors in printing have crept into 
the present edition, e.g. 

(1) p. 5, line 6 : 

(2) p. 37, line 5: Ffflf 

(3) p. 58, line 9 : ( M%rTT ) . 

(4) p. 94, line 11 : ; etc. 

There are errors in punctuation, e.g. 

(1) p. 6, line 1 : ? The question 

mark should be after ) . 

(2) p. 58, line 5 : II 

No space should be allowed between and Tq*TRP, 

as both of them form a single compound word 

(3) p. 102, line 7 : ? 7T^fq«r || . Here the question 

mark has no significance at all ff?T i ; etc. 

Small type has been used for large type in certain places : — 

1. Page 8, line 10 rTSn^mTMVfiT. 

2. Page 8. line 11 ^^5TTcnf%. 

3. Page 8, line 12 WTR'TsBR^rRJTf^TTnrl'rg. 

4. Page 13, line 5 ^x[«r . . . 

5. Page 25, line 1 

6. Page 36, line 2 TTH^ 

7. Page 37, line 6 BR 

8. Page 1 12, line 1 1 “ ff 3Trft ’ ’ ; etc. 

The above should be in large type. 
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Large type has been used for small type : — 

(1) Page 13, line 16 : 

(2) Page 33, line 1 : ; etc. 

The above should be in small type. 

Wrong sandhi occurs in certain places. This could easily 
have been corrected. 

(1) p. 57, line 6 : TjH gftf^ig (gi ^T). 

(2) p. 57, line 6 : f sfa 

(3) p. 64, line 2 : gftfqjcS (It g^T.) 5 etc - 

In the above instances, the words etc., are in 

the dual number and end in tj, and they are subject to 

wfa*nqr it. 

Dr. Sarup gives the authorship of the present work to both 
Skandaswamin and Maheswara on the title-page, but in the 
introduction he rejects the hypothesis of these two 
commentators being identical, and ascribes the authorship 
to Maheswara alone. This shows that he is undecided as to 
the authorship. The general trend of the colophons in A, B, 
and C lends weight to the supposition that Skanda may have 
been the sole author. A, B, and C are agreed upon the author- 
ship of the first pdda of the sixth chapter, all of which ascribe 
it to Maheswara. All the rest, where they mention the author, 
are also unanimous about their having been written by 
Skandaswamin, except C, where only some chapters and 
padds, besides the first pdda, are attributed to Maheswara. 
But A, B, and C, it may be noted, are not at variance with 
regard to the authorship of any particular pdda or chapter. 
It may also be noted that all the colophons in MS. D give the 
authorship entirely to Skandaswamin. The statement of 
Dr. Sarup that MSS. B and C are against the authorship of 
Skanda is not supported by the colophons given by him. 

The above facts raise a strong presumption that Maheswara 
might have inserted the first pdda of the sixth chapter, which 
was lost, from a commentary by Skandaswamin. Or it may 
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be that “ Maheswara ” is misspelt as “ Maheswara ”, in 
which case Maheswara and Skandaswamin are identical 
persons. This supposition, however, leads to chronological 
difficulties, which can be got over only by the supposition 
that there were two Skandaswamins. one prior to Devara- 
jayajvan and the other later than Durga. There is another 
point which requires to be cleared. In the Introduction 
to the Nighantu and the Nirukta " (page 50) Dr. Sarup 
concludes from the silence of Devarajayajvan that Durga 
followed him in point of time. This assumption may be 
wrong. Most of our difficulties will vanish if wc make Durga 
anterior to Devarajayajvan, and accept the existence of two 
Skandaswamins prior to him. Thus the chronology may be 
either Skanda— Durga — Skanda — Devarajayajvan, or Durga 
— Skanda — Skanda — Devarajayajvan. The commentary by 
Devarajayajvan refers to a Bhashya and a Vyakhvana both 
by Skandaswamin. The authors of the Bhashva and 
Vyakhyana may be two different persons both going by the 
name of Skandaswamin. The above is only a surmise, and 
until fresh evidence is forthcoming we cannot settle the 
authorship of the present work. 

There is no ground for the supposition of Dr. Sarup that 
the present work is a tika or commentary on Skandaswamin’s 
Bhashya on The Nirulcta. The Pratlkas quoted by the 
present commentator are all taken from Yaska’s Bhashya ; 
and the author says that he is explaining Yaska’s work. 

( . . . tDt ii w . . . ^wSprr- 

^q^nsrr^frr:f%^, p. 4.) There is no 
reference to Skandaswamin’s Bhashya anywhere in the 
book, which shows that he did not utilize the Bhashya 
of Skandaswamin in his present explanation of Yaska’s 
Nirukta. One who had referred to Durga and Barbaraswamin 
would surely have mentioned Skanda also, if he had made 
use of his Bhashya. 

The editor has omitted to discuss the subject of the proper 
title of the work, variously mentioned in the colophons. 
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He could also have added a note on Barbaraswamin, a new 
name needing explanation. 

637 . V. Annappa Sastri. 


Die Chronik des Ibx Ijas in Gemeixschaft jut Moritz 
Sobernheim. Herausgegeben von Paul Kahle und 
Muhamiied Mustafa. Yierter Teil, a.h. 906-921 
(a.d. 1501-1515). Bibliotheca Islamica 5.d. 8j X 5-|, 
pp. xxix + 502. Istanbul, 1931. KM. 30. 

The importance of this historical work has long been 
recognized, and an edition has actually been published in 
1312-12 (1893M) by the Khedivial Library, as it seems from 
one single manuscript, which upon closer examination proved 
to be defective in various respects. Like most of the many 
manuscripts of the work, it does not contain a detailed account 
of the reign of the Sultan Qansuh al-Ghurf, the last of the 
Cherkes Dynasty before the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
That the chronicle enjoyed great popularity is proved by the 
great number of manuscripts which have been preserved 
and which have been enumerated bv Kahle in his introduction, 
pp. 3-16. What is more important for establishing the text, 
is the fact that of several volumes the autograph of the author 
has been discovered in the libraries of Constantinople. This 
was very fortunate, because upon investigation it became 
evident that the copyists of many manuscripts had taken great 
liberties with the text of the author, and had abbreviated it 
in accordance with their whims, as they may have thought 
portions too unimportant to copy. Though for the volume 
in question no autograph copy was available, yet the two 
manuscripts utilized were sufficiently close to the diction of 
the autograph copy, to be regarded as very adequate 
substitutes. 

For this reason the editors were right in printing the text 
as they found it in their originals, and not applying their hand 
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to the correction of the author's language — an object of 
special study. The method of Ibn Iyas (to use the spelling 
customary in English) is to record in clixonological order all 
the events which came under his notice during the time which 
he records in this volume. He was born in 852 (1448) 
and died in 928 (1522), and was in the prime of life when 
he wrote down his account. He does not appear to have had 
an official position, but was of a well-to-do family (min Abna’ 
an- X cis), as he himself states. 1 He seems to have made it his 
business to go about town and record everything which came 
to his hearing. The times were stirring and revolutions and 
risings were the order of the day, with oppressions of the 
people. He describes vividly the elevation of Qansuh to 
the throne. He objected to the request of the Amirs and the 
caliph, but they thronged round him so that even his turban- 
scarf got torn to pieces, until finally, with tears in his eyes, 
he assented. But we also hear of the Government's inability 
to balance the budget, and of their demanding payment 
nine months ahead of the shop rents in the city, most of which 
was their due, because the Sultan could not pay the soldiers 
the gratuities customary on his accession. A lively time must 
have ensued when generals and soldiers took the law into their 
own hands, le vied tribute upon the shopkeepers, and even 
dared to set the shops on fire ! He also records eclipses of 
the sun and moon, and states that both events took place in 
a.h. 908 within a few days of each other : and this was 
considered a wonder. He does not give the exact date of the 
solar eclipse, but we are able to calculate its date from the 
lunar eclipse. Moreover, he invariably gives the dates of 
the rising of the Nile (and its height), according to the Coptic 
months. In fact, there is such an abundance of all kinds of 
news, trivial as well as important, as to make this chronicle 
unique amongst Arabic histories. 

The language of the author, as already stated, requires 

1 He mentions the death of his father at the age of 84, on the 13th of 
Sha‘ban, a.h. 918. 
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special study, since it indubitably represents contemporary 
speech, as far as concerned educated circles. Here we get 
a repletion of wrong cases, accusatives where we expect 
nominatives, and plurals where the singular is required 
according to the rules of classical Arabic. Apparently he 
does not know the plural pronoun o' -iil as he regularly uses 

the singular As a typical example of the confusion in 

the cases, I merely select two on one page (p. 77), where in 
line 4 we read y>-\ .... Ob , while a few lines 

lower, line 12, we read (jljli-l oAl At times he 

spells place-names differently from the classical writers : 
thus the well-known place Batn Marr is spelt (pp. 22, 36, 
37, 6) yy*. Apart from the historical importance of the 

work, the naive language of the author affords charm to the 
perusal of his pages. Instead of trying to give adequate 
notice to all the important events recorded, I may mention 
that here we find the earliest records of the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea. The author tells us that after 
endless work the Firanj had managed to pierce the dam, 
separating the Mediterranean from the Indian Sea, and were 
now guilty of such destruction in the Indian Sea, that many 
Indian wares had become very scarce in Egypt. Expeditions 
were equipped, and towers were built near Jidda to prevent 
further damage, but all of little avail. 

As the volume had already assumed large proportions, and 
as it is hoped that the subsequent volumes will be published 
quickly, the much-wanted index is lacking, and there is no 
glossary of words which are not found in the dictionaries. 
It would be very valuable to have one index for several 
volumes, dealing with closely connected times, and it should 
contain all references to Names and Subjects. Most 
typographical errors are corrected in a list (pp. 492-501), 
and it is at times difficult to distinguish between errors and 
the author's peculiar language. Thus on p. 4, line 2, I should 
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like to read Jijjs j as I do not know the 

word Further, he uses -U-jl with the meaning 

■J-c-j “ to promise ”, the former according to purists meaning 
“to threaten”. Sable-fur is spelt instead of j**j, 

but all this will no doubt be explained in the vocabulary 
which is to accompany a later volume. The Constantinople 
type is very pleasing, and considering the bulk of the work — this 
volume requiring approximately the same number of words as 
two or three volumes of the Annals of Tabari — printer's errors 
are relatively few. For so large a book the price is small, and 
students will be able to buy it without great sacrifice. We 
must hope, too, that the editors will soon be able to publish 
the following volumes, one of which (describing the first years 
after the Turkish conquest) is already in the printer's hands. 

Interesting is the difference he notices between the outer 
appearance of the ambassadors (qasid) of the Othmanli 
Sultan, and those of Shah IsmaTl as-Sufl [.sic] — the latter 
caused a mild surprise by their coarseness and by wearing 
red caps (taratir) on their heads, while the Turks are said to 
have come in neat clothing. The excitement in Cairo, as soon 
as the news of the inroads of the Persians or Turks became 
known, is most vividly described. 

3 - F. Krenkow. 

Slavery in British India. ByD.R. Banaji. 10 X 7, pp. xxi 
+ 412. Bombay : Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
and Co., [1933], 

Mr. Banaji has given in this book, for the first time, a general 
account of slavery as it existed in British India between 1772 
and 1843. He shows, first, the sources from which it sprang, 
and the forms in which it flourished under the protection of 
Hindu and Muhammedan Law, and goes on to give the 
history of the British Government’s efforts to deal with the 

situation, and the final abolition of slaverv in 1843. 

A. 180 . 
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The Naked Mountain. Bv Elizabeth Knowlton. 
X 6J, pp. x -j- 335, pis. 24, and plan. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1933. 

A vivid and straightforward account of the work and 
adventures of the German -American Expedition, which 
attempted the ascent of Nanga Parbat in the summer of 1933. 
A. 188. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes 

The Unadisutras in Various Recensions. Part II : With 
the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana. By T. R. Chintamani. 
Madras : Madras University, 1933. 

The Madurai Chronicles of the Tamil Academies. By 
T. G. Aravamuthan. Madras : Mvlapore Press. 

Adarsha Sadhu : An Ideal Monk. By A. J. Sunavala. 
London : Cambridge University Press. Reprinted from 
Vijaya Dharrnn Suri. 

Eranos-Jaiirbuch, 1933. Yoga und Meditation im Osten 
und im Western Articles by Dr. Erwin Rousselle, 
Prof. Heinrich Zimmer. Dr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Dr. C. G. Jung, and others. Ziirick : Rhein- Yerlag. 1934. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Henry Cousens 

Henry Cousens was well known for his work among the 
monuments and antiquities of Western India. Born in 1854 
he joined the Archaeological Survey of Western India in 1881, 
was promoted Superintendent ten years later, and retained 
that post until his retirement in 1910. For the first twenty 
years of his official service he was engaged exclusively on the 
cataloguing and surveying of the monuments in his charge, 
and during this period made many fine series of architectural 
drawings, he himself being a first-class artist and draftsman. 
Most of these drawings were subsequently published either by 
Mr. Cousens himself or by the late Dr. James Burgess. Later 
on, when the work of the Arclueological Department was 
given a wider scope and the preservation of ancient monuments 
and the exploration of buried remains were included among 
its duties, Mr. Cousens did much valuable work in repairing 
the historic buildings of Ahmadabad, Champanir, Bijapur 
and many other famous sites in Western India ; and he also 
carried out excavations on the sites of Brahmanabad and 
Mirpur Khas in Sind. Among the books of which he was 
the author are the following : The Antiquities of the Town of 
Dabhoi in A'. Gujarat (with J. Burgess), 1888 ; Bijapur, 
A Guide to its Ruins, 1889 ; Notes on the Buildings and other 
Antiquarian Remains at Bijapur, 1890 ; Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in H.H. the Nizam's Territories, 1900 ; The 
Architectural Antiquities of N. Gujarat (with J. Burgess), 
1903 ; Portfolio oj Illustrations of Sind Tiles, 1906 ; Bijapur 
and its Architectural Remains, 1916 ; The Architectural 
Antiquities of }} e stern India, 1926 ; The Chalukyan Architecture 
of the Kanarese Districts, 1926 ; The Antiquities of Sind, 1929 ; 
Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, 1931 ; Somandtha and other 
Mediaeval Temples in Kdthidwdd, 1931. 

3 . 


John Marshall. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
10 tli May, 1934 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.S.I.. K.C.I.E.. M.A.. in the Cliair. 
The proceedings commenced with the reading and confirma- 
tion of the minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting. 

Report of the Council for 1933-4. 

We have first to call attention, with the deepest regret, 
to the irreparable losses which not only this Society has 
suffered since last May, bv the death of the following : — 

Professor A. A. Bevan. Dr. H. Ballou Morse. 

Mr. Henry C'ousens. Prof. Dr. Serge d’Oldenburg. 

Dr. Robert Hallidav. Mr. Guy Le Strange. 

Dr. H. Hirschfeld. Professor R. Ramsay Wright. 

Mrs. Jessie Payne Margoliouth. 

Their learning covered such a wide and varied field and their 
work has borne such important fruit for all Oriental Students, 
that it would be difficult to estimate the loss to Oriental 
Scholarship which has thus been exacted. Obituarv notices 
of most of them have appeared in the Journal, the remainder 
will follow. 

The Council further regrets to have to report the death of 
the undermentioned Members during the past session : — 

Mr. Edgar E. Harrison Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 

Rev. E. S. Hunt. Lt.-C’om. Y. L. Trumper. 

The following Members have resigned : — ■ 

Mr. J. Allan. Mrs. C. H. Clarke. 

Pt. G. X. Asopa. Mr. S. E. Lucas. 

Miss Glynne Bateson. Sir J. Macleod. 

Pt. Sahityacharya C. B. D. Mr. X. E. Parry. 

Chaturvedi. 
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The following have taken up their election : — 

As Resident Members 

Mrs. M. F. Bailey. Miss M. E. Middlemore. 

Mr. W. B. D. Doxford. Mr. E. L. Norton. 

Dr. G. W. Evans-Cross. Mr. S. T. Sheppard. 

Mr. V. B. Harrison. 

As A on-Rcsident Members 


Mr. A. X. Narasimhia. 
Mr. K. S. Nigam. 


Rai Sahib B. R. Beotra. 

Mr. B. L. Bhargava. 

Mr. Y. Bhattacharya. 

Mr. K. Bose. 

Miss M. Butes. 

Mr. S. K. Chakravarti. 

Rai Govind Chandra. 

Pandit R. S. Derashri. 

Dr. Kai Donner. 

Mrs. N. Griffith. 

Mr. K. L. Gupta. 

Mr. Q. I. Hussain. 

Mr. S. Hussain. 

Dr. K. C. Khanna. 

Mr. A. B. Khaparde. 

Mr. A. F. Kindersley. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar. 
Pandit B. B. Lai. 

Wing-Com. R. T. Leather. 
Mr. C. L. Mathur. 

Mr. W. B. Mazoomdar. 

Mr. E. W. Mead. 

Mr. G. S. Mishra. 

Mrs. Z. Morad. 

Miss Bode. 

Miss H. F. Carey. 

Miss R. S. Harris. 

As a Resident Compounder 
Miss U. H. Blackwood. 


Mr. B. P. S. Pandit. 
Pandit S. S. Pathak. 

Mr. A. G. Rajput. 

Mr. H. H. Rizvi. 

Rev. J. Robson. 

Mr. S. C 1 . Sarkar. 

Mr. H. W. Sawyer. 

Mr. P. C. Seth. 

Mr. V. Sevian. 

Mr. S. H. Sharma. 

Pandit B. B. L. Shastri. 
Sirdarni Harbans Singh. 
Rajkumar R. Sinh. 

Mr. G. M. Talaiver. 

Rev. \V. S. Urquhart. 

Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah. 
Mr. J. L. Verma. 

Pandit R. B. Vidyavagisa. 
Mr. J. A. Waites. 

Mr. A. D. Waley. 

Rev. W. Wilson- Ward. 


Mr. J. S. Lincoln. 

Mrs. G. C. M. F. Young. 

As N dn-Resident Compounders 
Mr. C. J. Shah. 

Capt. the Rev. J. M. Menzies. 


As Associates 
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Under Rule 25a 35 persons ceased to be members of the 
Society owing to non-payment of their annual subscriptions. 
Last year their number was 57. 

The total number of Members is now 758 as against 743 
at the same time last year. 

World economic affairs have made themselves adversely 
felt upon memberships ever since 1924. 

Below are a few figures which show the trend of the 
Society's income thus affected up to the end of 1933 : — 

A rerage A vcrage 



1921-1928. 

1929-1933. 

1932. 

1933. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total Income . 

Chief details : — 

3,277 

3,200 

3,266 

2.618 

Resident Subscriptions 

288 

277 

252 

255 

Non-Resident Subscriptions 

962 

889 

806 

770 

Government of India Grant 

315 

273 

210 

210 

Journal Subscriptions 

441 

500 

515 

460 

Rents .... 

671 

629 

749 

598 


The payments for the year 1933 come to £3,000. 

The Leasehold Redemption Fund was represented by 
£329 17s. 6tf. of 3} per cent War Loan on 31st December, 1933. 

An attempt was made to attract more members by increasing 
the size of the Journal. But, though the standard of the 
contents was kept as high as ever, the desired result was 
unhappily not attained. In the interest of economy and 
a balanced budget, it has now been decided to reduce it some- 
what so as to curtail the cost of printing. 

To turn to the activities of the Society. 

Lectures . — The following lectures have been delivered 
during the past session, almost all of which were illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

" The Indus Civilization,” by Mr. H. Hargreaves. 

“ Across the Libyan Desert,"’ by Mr. AY. B. K. Shaw. 

“ Recent Discoveries in Persepolis,” by Dr. Ernst Herzfeld. 

“ Sir Anthony Sherley,” by Sir Denison Ross. 

“ On the Track of Ancient Architecture in Western 
Turkestan,” by Dr. Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 
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“ The Evolution of the Ancient Siamese Government 
and Administration," by Dr. Quaritch Wales. 

“ Excavations at Arpaehiyah (near Nineveh),” by 
Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan. 

•’ The Houston Flight over Mount Everest,” by 
Col. Stewart Blacker. 

" Dead Cities of Northern Bengal,” by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

“ An Unpublished Diary of a Journey to the East,” from 
a unique MS. in the British Museum, being Cassuto's travels 
in the Near East in 1733-4, by Mr. J. Leveen. 

At the last Anniversary General Meeting held on 11th May, 
1933, Mr. S. M. Mackav made a valuable suggestion while 
seconding the adoption of the annual report, as representing 
Members living abroad. He called attention to the fact that 
the work and activities of the Society are known to so few 
people, comparatively speaking, in the dominions and abroad. 
He said that it was the experience of himself and most of his 
friends that “ one has to go far out of one's way to keep in 
touch with Orientalism ”. 

In order to remove this reproach as far as possible, we have 
asked some of our Foreign Extraordinary Members to help 
us. We have also communicated with the principal Universities 
and Oriental Publishers and Booksellers in China, Egypt, 
India, Japan, Iraq, Persia, Siam, and Turkey. We hope to 
get into closer touch with many others, including all in the 
Dominions. We have also put before the Professors and 
Teachers of Oriental Subjects in every University and College 
in the British Isles the advantage which might be obtained for 
Oriental research by themselves and their students from the 
free use of the Library of the Society. Similar information 
is given yearly to all young Officers of the Indian Civil Service 
on first posting to India ; they are all invited to join the 
Society. Invitations have been sent to the Staff of the 
Indian Archaeological Survey Department, and a few other 
Oriental or Archaeological workers. Also, in order to spread 
information about the Society, its functions and activities, 
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without delay to even a wider circle, certain British Members 
living in different parts of the world have been asked to act 
as Local Representatives for the regions in which they reside. 
Many have accepted and have been supplied with the 
necessary information and literature which will be kept up 
to date. 

On 8th March, 1934, a Special General Meeting was held 
to consider certain alterations in the Rules of the Society, 
which are calculated to make membership more popular. 
These alterations have given the Council power to reduce the 
annual subscription in the case of certain classes of Resident 
Members who are Ministers of Religion, Teachers of certain 
subjects within the scope of the activities of the Society, or 
Officials in Museums or Libraries. They also tend to remove 
some of the existing restrictions on the borrowing of books from 
the Library by Non-Resident Members in the British Isles 
and to regularize the status of Library and Student Members. 
These latter are now termed Associates, as they do not enjoy 
all the rights which appertain to Members. A reprint of the 
Charter and Rules has been issued to embody these regulations 
and to make them quite clear. A copy has been sent to every 
Member. 

As foreshadowed in the last annual report, the first of the 
Decade Indexes, that for the period 1920-9, was published 
during the year. It was circulated with each copy of the 
Journal for January, 1934, and the necessary saving effected 
in the cost of printing the Journal. These Decade Indexes 
are designed to continue the reference facilities which had 
been provided by the Society’s Centenary Volume. That 
volume was compiled to cover the period from the formation 
of the Society, in 1823, to 1923. Work on the next Decade 
Index, for 1930-9, is kept up to date, and it is hoped to be 
able to publish each such Index in the first or second vear of 
each period. 

The Society's Universities' Prize Essay Competition 
produced some of the best work which has been seen by the 

JKAS. JULY 1934. 42 
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examiners for some years. The subject set was “ The 
Advantages derived by India and England from their Mutual 
Relations The Prize and Diploma were finally awarded to 
Mr. Richard Seddon, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The next essay, however, was of such high merit that the 
Council decided it must not go unrecognized. A special 
prize was therefore given to Mr. A. J. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh 
University. The subject for the next Essay, which is 
returnable by 15th October next, is “ The Importance of 
Physical Features of India for the Understanding of her 
History 

Two new volumes of original work have been published by 
the Society during the past year ; three more are in the press 
approaching completion, while another is to be published 
shortly. 

The printing of the Library Catalogue is now in hand. Some 
of the batches of cards are already finally proofed, while 
others are being printed or checked in first and second proof. 
It is hoped to be able to keep the cost of the complete printing 
within the sum promised to the Carnegie Trust. The correction 
of proofs of the cards beginning with the second half of the 
alphabet will not be nearly as expensive as that of the first 
half. The latter will have included many of the former cross- 
references, and will thus have been checked already. The 
thanks of the Society are again due to Mrs. Cardew for her 
care in the matter and to several members for their help in 
reading proofs, especially Mr. Ellis and Dr. Randle. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates, 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, for ready and valuable help to the 
Editor of the J ournal, and to Miss U. Blackwood for under- 
taking to compile a complete list of every article published 
in the Journal since its inception. This will present these 
papers in a different form to the Centenary Volume, and will 
include some of the early writings which are not shown therein. 

The Society s Library is being used more and more by 
research scholars, the number of such students being 609 
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for 1933, against 535 for 1932. In January, 1934, there were 
76, an average of more than two a day, whereas for January, 
1932, the number was 46. We lent 87 books to the National 
Central Library for the use of research students and scholars 
in different parts of the country, and 15 were borrowed by us 
for the use of our Members. 

The number of books borrowed from the Library by our 
own Members was well over 700, or about two for every 
week-day, though this includes those used for review purposes. 

Certain annual changes are made in the constitution of your 
Council, in accordance with the Rules of the Society. This 
year, under Rule 29, both the President and the Director retire, 
as also do the Senior Vice-President by the terms of Rule 30, and 
four of the Ordinary Members under Rule 32. Your Council 
recommends for the next session that Professor Margoliouth 
should be President ; Sir Denison Ross, Director ; Sir Edward 
Maclagan and Dr. Barnett, Vice-Presidents ; and Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Hopkins, Professor Moule, and Professor Nicholson to 
take the place of the four retiring Ordinary Members. In 
addition to the above, Professors Dodwell and Storey find 
that their duties clash with the usual meetings of Council, and 
have placed their resignations in the hands of the President. 
The names of Mr. Oldham and Dr. Randle are recommended 
by your Council to take their places. 

The following Honorary Officers are recommended for 
re-election under Rule 31 : Mr. Ellis as Hon. Librarian ; 
Sir James Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary ; Mr. Perowne 
as Hon. Treasurer. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited professionally 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., Ltd. They were 
then examined by a board of auditors, which includes 
Sir Nicholas Waterhouse and the two hon. auditors whom 
you elect annually, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the Members. They met on 22nd March, 1934, and 
the Hon. Auditors reported as follows : — 

“ We have gone through the accounts with Sir Nicholas 
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Waterhouse, who has explained them very clearly. They 
are, as usual, in excellent order. 

“ We would invite attention to the fact mentioned by the 
Professional Auditors that the ‘ Cash balance at 31st 
December, 1933, includes £421 17s. 3d. received on account of 
compounded subscriptions, viz. £132 16s. 3d. formerly invested 
in Treasury Bonds, which have been redeemed, and 
£289 Is. received on account of such subscriptions between 
March, 1929, and December, 1933. Under Rule 21 all such 
receipts must be invested. We would suggest that an attempt 
be made to ascertain how much of the investments 
aggregating £3,612 Os. Id. consists of receipts on account of 
compounded subscriptions and how much is derived from 
legacies, donations, etc.’ Signed, E. A. Gait and L. C. 
Hopkins, Hon. Auditors.” 

The rule to which the Hon. Auditors intended to refer 
(Rule 22) states that “ All payments made in composition 
shall be credited to capital The reason why the payments 
in question, though credited to capital, have not yet been 
invested, will be explained by the Hon. Treasurer in his 
address to the Society. 

Under Rule 81 the Honorary Auditors retire, but are eligible 
for re-election. 

The following are recommended by your Council to act as 
Hon. Auditors for the Session 1934-5 : — 

Sir Edward Gait, for the Council. 

Mr. C. N. Seddon, for the Members of the Society. 

And Messrs. Waterhouse & Co., who kindly make the yearly 
audit at a considerably reduced fee, are recommended as the 
Professional Auditors. 

The lease of the dwelling flat at the top of the Society's 
premises came to an end on 25th March, 1934. It had been 
let for twenty-one years, but the original lessee had sublet 
it with the permission of the Council. It has now been let 
again as from 25th March, 1934, to the present tenant for 
three or seven years. 
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In accordance with the general trend of property in the 
neighbourhood, and acting upon the advice of the Society’s 
Surveyor and the Hon. Solicitor, the rent has been reduced 
by the amount of the rates. It is confidently expected, 
however, that the amount now payable in rates will be, 
subjected to an abatement at the next Quinquennial Revision 
in 1935. 

One of the four rooms, No. 8, on the second floor, 
has been empty for some time, since it was vacated by the 
Guild of Singers and Players. The Guild unfortunately felt 
the financial crisis so acutely that it had to be disbanded. 

It has been noticed that some parts of the structure of the 
premises have shown signs of deterioration. The Council 
therefore directed that a proper survey should be made by 
a professional surveyor. His report has shown that certain 
structural repairs are urgently necessary, and should be 
carried out during the Summer Vacation. This can be done 
at the same time as the external decoration, which is also due 
then. The latter, as a necessarily recurring charge, is allowed 
for in the annual budget, but the funds for the above- 
mentioned repairs will be an additional charge upon the 
income of the Society. Unfortunately there are one or two 
other structural repairs which must be carried out in 
succeeding years, though not essential at once. 

The President then called upon the Hon. Treasurer for 
his annual statement on the resources of the Society. 

The Hon. Treasurer said : — 

Luckily I am only allowed a few minutes in which to report 
on last year’s accounts to you. I say luckily as you might 
otherwise be depressed by last year's figures. Candidly they 
are not bright, and for the first time for many years we have 
only had what we might call our ordinary income upon which 
to rely and nothing to counteract the steady fall which has 
been going on in that income for the last two or three years. 

Our total receipts for last year, excluding the balance 
carried forward, were £2,638 lbs. hd. only, the whole of it 



ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 











£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Subscriptions — 









Resident Members . 

. 

. 

255 

3 

0 




Non-Resident Members 

. 

. 

770 

8 

0 




Non-Resident Compounders 

. 

. 

39 

0 

0 




Students and Miscellaneous 



26 

8 

4 







— 


— 

1,090 

19 

4 

Rents Received .... 

. 

. 




598 

8 

0 

Grants — 









Government of India 

. 

. 

210 

0 

0 




,, Federated Malay States 


. 

40 

0 

0 




„ Straits Settlements 

. 

. 

20 

0 

0 




,, Hong Kong . 

. 

. 

25 

0 

0 







— 


— 

295 

0 

0 

Sundry Donations 






5 

5 

0 

Journal Account — 









Subscriptions .... 

. 

. 

462 

4 

11 




Additional Copies sold . 

. 

• 

39 

14 

9 




Pamphlets sold .... 



9 

1 

4 







— 


— 

511 

1 

0 

Dividends ..... 

. 





83 

0 

10 

Income Tax Recovered for the Year 

ENDED 







5th April, 1932 .... 

. 





5 

17 

5 

Centenary Volume Sales 

. 





1 

4 

6 

Centenary Supplement Sales 







11 

4 

Commission on Sale of Books . 

. 





4 

4 

10 

Interest on Deposit Account 






21 

0 

s 

Sale of Old Books 






9 

9 

0 

Sundry Receipts .... 

. 





12 

12 

6 


2,638 14 5 

Balance in Hand 31st December, 1932 . 973 6 2 


£3,612 0 7 


Investments. 

£350 3.V per cent War Loan. 

£1,426 Is. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 Is. Id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1933 


PAYMENTS 




£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

House Account — 








Rent and Land Tax 


502 

3 

1 




Rates, less contributed by Tenants 


41 

2 

2 




Gas and Light, do. 


47 

18 

8 




Coal and Coke, do. 


35 

13 

3 




Telephone ..... 


14 

0 

8 




Cleaning ..... 


5 

IS 

0 




Insurance ..... 


35 

6 

6 




Repairs and renewals . 


29 

18 

9 






— 

— 

— 

712 

1 

1 

Leasehold Redemption Fund . 





30 

10 

6 

Salaries and Wages 





778 

17 

9 

Printing and Stationery 





45 

9 

2 

Journal Account — 








Printing ..... 


1,056 

2 

5 




Postage ..... 


70 

0 

0 






— 


— 

1,126 

2 

5 

Library Expenditure 





120 

14 

4 

General Postage .... 





59 

9 

0 

Audit Fee (including Taxation work) 





5 

16 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 








Teas ...... 

• 

22 

5 

2 




Lectures ..... 

, 

22 

1 

0 




National Healt h and Unemployment Insurance 

19 

1 

2 




Other General Expenditure . 

. 

57 

3 

ii 






— 

— 

— 

120 

11 

3 

Balance of Cash in Hand at 31st December, 




— 

— 

— 

1933 





2,999 

11 

6 

At Bank on Current Account 


325 

15 

6 




At Post Office Savings Bank 


270 

13 

5 




Cash in Hand .... 


16 

0 

2 






— 

— 

- 

612 

9 

1 


Note : £250 of this £612 9s. Id. represents the 
unexpended balance of the Grant received from 
the Carnegie Trust and there is £421 1 7.'. 3d. 
due to be invested on Compounded Sub- 
scriptions Account. 


£3,612 0 7 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 


Countersigned 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
("E. A. GAIT, Auditor for the Council, 
i L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Society. 


22nd March, 1934. 



SPECIAL FUNDS 


Oriental Translation Fund 


Receipts i Payments 


1933. Jan 1. 

£ 8 . d. £ 

s. 

d. 

1933. Dec. 31. 

£ «. d. £ 

*. 

d. 

Balance 

230 

12 

5 

Binding 10 Vol. XV 

1 

0 

0 

Sales (net) 

45 

17 

8 

Balance Carried to 




Interest on Deposit . 

1 

5 

0 

NUMMARY . 

276 

15 

1 


£277 

15 

1 


£277 

15 

1 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Sales (net) . 


Asiatic Monograph Fund 

I Dec. 31. 

124 13 3 < Balance Carried to 
14 10 1 | SUMMARY . . . 139 3 4 

£139 3 4 ' £139 3 4 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 

Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 

Oriental Translation Cash at Bank — 

Fund . . . 276 15 1 On Current Account . 

Asiatic Monograph On Deposit Account . 

Fund . . . 139 3 4 

£415 IS 5 1 


165 18 5 

250 0 0 


£415 IS 5 


Leasehold Redemption Fund 


Jan. 1. 

Balance ... 306 0 5 

Transfer from General 
Account ... 30 10 6 

Dividends to be Re- 
invested ... ll 10 10 


£348 1 9 


Dec. 31. 

Balance represented 
BY £329 17s. 6<L 3J% 

War Loan . . 336 10 11 

Cash at Bank . . 11 10 10 348 1 9 


£348 1 9 


TRUST FUNDS 


1933. Jan. 1 
Balance 
Sales . 
Dividends . 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends . 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends . 


Prize Publication Fund 

Dec. 31, 1933. 


160 10 

3 

Printing 500 and Bind- 




23 19 

7 

ixg loo Vol. XIII 


103 

9 

6 

18 0 

0 

Balance Carried 

TO 






Summary . 


99 

0 

4 

£202 9 

10 



£202 

9 

10 

Gold Medal Fund. 







Dec. 31. 





50 3 

5 

Balance Carried 

TO 




9 15 

0 , 

Summary . 


59 

18 

5 

£59 18 

5 | 



£59 

18 

5 

Universities Prize Essay Fund. 







Dec. 31. 





137 11 

10 

Balance Carried 

TO 




20 15 

4 

Summary . 


158 

7 

2 

£158 7 

2 



£158 

7 

2 



SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES 


Dec. 31. 

Prize Publication Fund 
Gold Medal Fund 
Universities Prize 
Essay Fund 


99 0 4 
59 18 5 

158 7 2 

£317 5 11 


Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank on Cur- 
rent Account . 


317 5 11 


£317 5 11 


Trust Fund Investments. 


£600 Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent Irredeemable “A” Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11$. 2 d. Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay- 
Fund). 

£40 3£ per cent Conversion Stock (Public Schools’ Gold Medal Fund). 

I have examined the above Statement with the books and vouchers, and hereby certify the same 
to be correct. I have also had produced to me certificates for the Stock Investments and Bank Balances. 


22nd March, 1934. 


N. 

Countersigned | 


E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
A. GAIT. Auditor for the Council. 

C. HOPKINs, Auditor for the Society . 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 


Receipts. 


1933. Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends 
Donation . 


£ s. d. 
5 16 10 
19 4 

10 0 

£7 16 2 


Payments. 

1933. Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank on Cur- 
rent Account . 


£ s. d. 
7 16 2 

£7 16 2 


Investment— 

£49 0s. 10d. 3°o Local 
Loans. 


JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND 


Jan. 1. 


Balance 

258 

12 

3 j 

10% Commission on 1932 




Dividends . 

199 

13 


Salks 

4 

4 

10 

Sale of Books . 

31 

16 

5 | 

School of Oriental 




INC03IE Tax recovered 




Studies — B ursaries . 

100 

0 

0 

for the Year ended 




Fee for Recovery of 




5th April, 1932 

44 

17 

0 i 

Income Tax 

Dec. 31. 

3 

13 

0 





Balance, Cash at Bank 








on Current a* count 

427 

1 

0 


£534 

18 

10 


£534 

18 

10 


Investments 

£1,005 14s. 7d. New South Wales 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 16s*. 3^/. South Australian Government 4 per cent Inscribed stock 1940-60. 
£1,010 Bengal- Nagpur Railway 4 per cent Debenture stock. 

£1,143 6>. 3c/. India 31 per cent Inscribed Stock. 

£700 Conversion Loan 3 per cent. 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity’ Class “ B ”. 

£253 18$. id. S\ per cent War Loan. 


I have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Payments with the books and vouchers of 
the Society and have verified the Investments therein described, and I certify the said Abstracts to be 
true and correct. 


Countersigned 
22 nd March, 1934. 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
E. A. GAIT, Auditor for the Council. 

L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Society. 
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being ordinary income, though of this amount £39, repre- 
senting compounded subscriptions, is, according to our 
rules, credited to capital. As against these receipts our 
similarly classed payments for last year amounted to 
£2,999 11s. 6 d., leaving a deficit of £360 17s. Id., to which 
we must add the £39 credited to capital, thus the real 
deficit on the income account for the past year is £399 17s. Id., 
which is more than we anticipated. 

This shrinkage in our income is a serious matter, coming 
as it does on the top of previous deficiencies, for it means that 
we are making a heavy inroad upon our small capital reserves. 

Comparing the accounts for 1933 with those of 1932 and 
taking the receipts first, there is only a drop of about £27 
under the head of subscriptions which we shall hope to more 
than recover this year with its better conditions. Our rents 
have, however, dropped more than £150, a fall anticipated 
in my last year's observations. Our donations are about £190 
less and our Journal Account £116 less, the larger part of 
the latter is owing to the smaller number of copies sold. The 
other items are almost all more or less of a fluctuating nature 

O 

and need no comment. The net result, however, is that our 
receipts for last year applicable for income were £2,599 14s. 5d. 
(allowing for the £39 capital item) as against similar receipts 
for 1932 which amounted to £3,094 8s. 5d., showing a 
difference of £494 14s. 

On the payments side, however, you will be glad to hear 
that we have been able to set off some of that deficit, as our 
payments for 1933 were £216 4s. 4d. less than in 1932, 
chiefly arising from a lesser expenditure on the Library and 
Journal. I need not trouble you with the exact figures showing 
the difference, as you can compare them for yourselves. 

The net result of the accounts is that the balance of 
£973 6s. 2d. brought forward from 1932 (the details of which 
I explained in my statement last year) has now been reduced 
to £612 9s. Id. as on the 31st December last. You will observe 
that there is a note by the Accountants as to this balance, 
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stating that after setting aside the £250 Carnegie balance in 
hand, which you will remember is earmarked for the 
Catalogue, which we hope now very shortly to see in print, there 
is a sum of £421 17s. 3 d. (some £60 more than the total balance 
we have in hand) which is due to be “ invested Incidentally 
there is also a liability out of that balance of a further sum of 
£40 earmarked for a special purpose, thus making our ear- 
marked funds £100 more than our balance. Our Rules, 
already mentioned in the Report, say that our compounded 
subscriptions, after deducting one year's subscription, must 
be “ credited to capital ” and a strict account of this has 
always been, and continues to be, kept. Investment is 
implied but not enjoined. 

I gave my reasons last year why at that time it did not seem 
advisable at the moment to invest any of the apparent balance 
in hand, and to-day those observations hold good, not only 
for the reasons then advanced, but also because in view of the 
big deficit last year and no present prospect of much increase 
in income as income, it seems rather useless to invest moneys 
which may have to be realized again in a few weeks or 
months at a loss while we have in front of us an immediate 
expenditure of some £100 on urgent repairs to our premises 
and about another £100 on outside painting, as you have 
already heard, together with some other rather unforeseen 
expenditure for which provision will have to be made. Pending 
the deficit in revenue being converted into a credit balance, 
therefore, it seemed better to place any temporary unneeded 
balance in the Post Office Savings Bank, where one receives 
a safe 24 per cent interest, with ability to withdraw without 
loss, even if without profit, at a moment’s notice. 

All other points having a bearing on our general financial 
position, including the question of membership, have been 
adequately dealt with in the Council's report, which has been 
circulated to you and will fill in any gaps in my few sketchy 
remarks. 

With regard to the special funds, I have no observations 
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to make, as they all speak for themselves, except perhaps the 
Forlong Fund, where the large balance carried forward at the 
end of the year is, I understand, likely to be absorbed or 
nearly so in the immediate future. 

In conclusion, let me add that we are still struggling with 
adversity, and in anticipation of no probable improvement for 
the present year we have reluctantly decided that the Journal 
must be somewhat reduced and the Library expenditure 
curtailed. Let us hope our crisis will be only a temporary one. 

You have already heard the Report of the Auditors as to 
the excellent order in which the accounts have been kept, all 
of which is due to the painstaking care of Mrs. Davis, our 
ever-readv Assistant Secretary, to whom also I add my tribute 
for the great help always given to me with such a willing spirit 
and with a smile on her face which makes it a real pleasure 
to ask for information from such a source. 

The President then said : “ Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
heard the able remarks of the Hon. Treasurer, which might 
certainly be more exhilarating, but which are most clearly 
described. You have the Draft report of the Council before 
you, and I only have to ask you to consider it as a whole and 
take it as having been read. Therefore, if you finally desire 
to accept it, you will be accepting it as a whole, that is to say 
you will also accept the Council’s recommendation for making 
up the Members of your Council, the Honorary Officers of the 
Society, the Honorary Auditors, one to represent the Council, 
and one to represent yourselves, together with the Professional 
Auditors. I shall presume that, if the Report is adopted by 
you after it has been duly proposed and seconded, all these 
details will be accepted with it. After this short explanation 
I shall call upon Sir W illiam Foster to propose the adoption 
of the Report.’’ 

Sir \\ illiam Foster said : " Sir Edward Maclagan, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I understand that the Report of Council 
for the year must be proposed by a Member of Council and 
seconded by a Member of the Society. The Rules of the 
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Society do not, however, call for any speech, nor do I propose 
to keep you for many minutes. To me the outstanding feature 
of to-day's proceedings is that, as I understand, it is the 
last time that we shall see Sir Edward Maclagan in the Chair 
for the present. I would therefore ask you to join with me in 
expressing our heartfelt regret at losing him and to ask him 
to accept our warmest and best thanks for all the work that 
he has so ably carried out on our behalf, and for the kindlv 
way that he has dealt with us in making our Meetings so 
pleasant and yet so adequate. 

“ With these few words I beg leave to propose the 
adoption of the Report.” 

The President called upon Mr. Oldham to second the 
adoption. 

Mr. Oldham said he would like to associate himself with the 
remarks made by Sir W. Foster in respect to the impending 
retirement of Sir Edward Maclagan from the Presidentship. 
He wished to congratulate the Society upon the devotion of 
the staff— adding, if he might venture to do so, the name of 
their invaluable Hon. Treasurer — to all of whom was so 
largely due the fact that the Society had been able to win 
through a critical year. He then begged to second the 
adoption of the Report. 

The President rose and said : ‘ ' Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
have heard the Adoption of the Council's Report for the last 
Session proposed and seconded ; I have explained the 
different conclusions which it contains. I will now put the 
Adoption of the Report to this Meeting. Will you signifv in 
the usual way if you accept it. Carried unanimously." 

“ I now wish to perform a duty which will give me the 
greatest pleasure as I hope it will to you. As you know, the 
Society offers an Annual Prize to the Universities for an 
Essay on some Oriental subject. The last competition was 
won by Mr. Richard Seddon, the son of one of our Members. 
The Prize consists of a sum of money and a diploma. The 
cheque has been sent to the winner, but owing to his absence 
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from England, I now propose to present the diploma to his 
father who may wish to send it to his son. Mr. Seddon, I 
have much pleasure in presenting to you your son’s diploma.” 

Mr. Seddon said : “I thank you on behalf of my son, 
who is away in Bagdad, so that he cannot have the pleasure 
of accepting it in person. I shall probably not send it out 
to him there, however, as I think he -would prefer that it be 
kept safely at home until he comes back.” 

The President then spoke. 

He said : I do not propose to detain you long, as most of 
what I could usefully say has already been said in the Printed 
Report and in the statement made by the Honorarv Treasurer. 

The financial position is not cheerful. Our income has 
been decreasing, and we are confronted this year with the 
expectation of abnormal expenditure. We have to leave 
undone many things we should like to have done, and we 
have to do several things we do not in the least wish to do, 
such as making the front stairs — at considerable expense — 
safer for ourselves and our visitors. Our Council has made 
special inquiries into the financial position, and their pro- 
posals ought to have some effect on our finances. We have 
had quite a number of new Resident Members lately, and 
the Resident Members are those whom we love most, then- 
subscriptions being the highest. We trust, too, that the 
reduction of the Income Tax may induce some more residents 
of this country to join and subscribe to our Institution. 

We have lost by death during the year several distinguished 
members and honorary members ; some in distant parts of 
the world, others near (some very near) to ourselves. Their 
names are mentioned in the Report, and we greatly feel their 
loss. But we may say with the poet that, though much is 
taken, much remains. I do not know if the Society appreciates 
the distinguished character of its Council and the admirable 
way in which the Council serves the Society. I think there 
can be few Councils in London where the members attend 
with greater regularity, in spite of the fact that many live 
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at some distance from town, and few in which opinions are 
given more considerately and concisely, and whose business 
is got through more smoothly. Some years ago I was on the 
Lake of Geneva, and I took the opportunity of paying my 
respects to an old and distinguished previous President of our 
Society who lived there. He asked me : “ How is the Society 
getting on ? Do the Council quarrel as much as they used 
to do ? ” I assured him the Council never quarrelled, and 
I can assure the Society that during the nine years I have 
known the Council, I have never encountered the smallest 
touch of acerbity in its proceedings, not a word spoken in 
anger. That is a record which most other Societies would 
envy, and I personally am most grateful to the Council for 
their considerate behaviour both to themselves and to their 
President, during the two periods in which I have held the 
President’s office. 

I am thankful also for the work done for us by our officers, 
honorary and otherwise, and I take the opportunity, in 
laying down the Presidency of the Society, to express to 
them my grateful thanks for all they have done. To the 
discerning counsel of Sir James Stewart Lockhart, the 
unfathomable erudition of Mr. Ellis, and the financial acumen 
of Mr. Perowne the Society owes much ; to its permanent 
staff it owes even more. We appreciate, more than we can 
say, the friendly and successful devotion with which Colonel 
Hoysted edits our Journal and organizes our lectures ; the 
skill and diligence with which Mrs. Cardew supervises and 
catalogues our multifarious library ; and the cheerful 
assiduity with which Mrs. Davis compiles the lugubrious 
records of our financial decadence. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the selection which 
it has made for the Council for the ensuing year, and more 
especially for the appointment of Sir Denison Ross to the 
post of Director. When he was in the East Sir Denison 
Ross made all Asia his province, and since he returned to 
this country he seems to have conquered all Europe. We 
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shall be fortunate to have as our Director a scholar with 
such extensive learning and such wide personal interests. 

As regards the Presidency, it is not easy to lay down any 
general principle upon which the Society should select its 
President. It has been a common practice to elect some 
one who has held official posts, and who though a friend to 
scholarship is not a scholar himself, and in pursuance of this 
practice the Society was good enough to make me President 
soon after my return from official work in India. The Society 
might have said as Dido does in the Aeneid — • 

Ejectum litore, egentem 
Excepi et regni demens in parte locavi. 

In many cases the Society has secured a President who was 
both a scholar and an official, and not a few of our most 
distinguished Presidents belonged to this class. But it has 
not till now selected one whose claims to distinction are those 
of pure scholarship without any taint of officialdom. The 
Society has now, I am glad to say, elected as its future 
President one whose claims as a scholar are of unrivalled 
eminence and — -I may add, as a lifelong supporter of the 
Society — are incontestable, and I know how greatly we 
appreciate the fact that our old and much loved colleague, 
Professor Margoliouth, will now preside over our destinies. 
I was reading lately an account of the situation which arose 
at the birth of our elder sister, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
in 1784, when Warren Hastings declined to accept the 
Presidency in the presence of so distinguished a scholar as 
Sir William Jones ; and without asking the Society to 
press too far the analogy between its retiring President and 
Warren Hastings, I venture to quote Hastings’ letter to 
the Bengal Society as expressing— in the rotund phraseology 
of his time — very much the feelings with which I now hand 
over the Presidency of the Society to Professor Margoliouth. 
“ I have not,” he said, “ the leisure requisite to discharge 
the functions of such a station, nor, if I did possess it, would 
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it be consistent with the pride which every man may be 
allowed in the pursuit or support of the objects of his personal 
credit, to accept the first station in a department in which 
the superior talents of my immediate followers in it would 
shine with a lustre, from which mine must suffer much in the 
comparison and to stand in so conspicuous a point of view 
the only ineffective member of a body which is composed 
of members with whose abilities I am, and have long been, 
in the habit of intimate communication, and know them to 
be all eminently qualified to fill their respective parts in it. 
On these grounds I request your permission to yield my 
pretensions to the gentleman whose genius planned the 
institution, and is most capable of conducting it to the 
attainment of the great and splendid purposes of its forma- 
tion.” “ I am at the same time,” he adds — and here I 
cordially echo him — “ earnestly to solicit your acceptance 
of my services in any way in which they can be, and I hope 
that they may be, rendered useful to your Researches.” 


Notices 

On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


Books sent to India by V. P. P. (Value Payable Post) may 
not be sent at Book Post Rates on account of the Customs 
Regulations. Consequently, it is cheaper, in most cases when 
speed is not imperative, to send payment in advance. 

The congratulations of the Society are offered to Professor 
Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, on the occasion of the conferment upon 
him, by His Majesty the King, of an Honorary C.I.E. 


JBAS. JULY 1934 . 
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The Combat of ’AJeyan-Ba'al and Mot 

A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras-Shamra 

THE SECOND TABLET 

Transliterated from the Cuneiform Original with Intro- 
duction, Provisional Translation, Argument, and 
Commentary 

By THEODOR HERZL GASTER, B.A. 
Introduction 

rnHE present study continues that published by the writer 
in JRAS., October, 1932. It comprises the trans- 
literation, provisional translation, and commentary of the 
Second Tablet of the Ras-Shamra Epic as published by 
Yirolleaud in Syria. October, 1932. 

Text 

The title “ Second Tablet ” is a title of convenience and 
does not imply that the present test immediately follows 
that already published. The correct order of the tablets is 
not yet determined, nor can anything usefully be said upon 
this head until the complete text is to hand. 

More than a quarter of the tablet is broken away and it is 
consequently by no means easy to determine the sequence 
at all points. The writer believes, however, that the Argument 
which he has drawn up after close study represents pretty 
approximately, if not exactly, the action of the poem. 

JKAS. OCTOBEE 1934. 44 



678 THE COMBAT OF ' ALE YAN-BA' AL AND MOT 

Contents 

The present tablet has for its central theme the defeat 
of the god Mot, spirit of blight and aridity, by the goddess 
‘Anat and the subsequent restoration of Alevan-Ba‘al. god 
of vegetation and fertility, who had previously been displaced. 
Sanctuaries and coverts are erected to him and to the other 
gods and they are regaled at a public feast. 

Interpretation 

The interpretation of the text has been a far more arduous 
task than in the case of the First Tablet. The divergences 
from Virolleaud are especially to be noted, since these almost 
invariably affect points where the study of Comparative 
Religion and Myth, and not only of Philology, is able to cast 
light upon passages left somewhat obscure in that scholar’s 
edition. 

(i) In Archiv Oricntalni , v, pp. 118—123, the writer has 
assembled material to show that this poem is in reality the 
nyvth of a ritual drama or pantomime enacted at the autumn 
harvest festival when the season of drought and aridity gives 
place to that of the rains (shita). This drama or pantomime, 
which has world-wide parallels, represents the Combat of 
Summer and Winter, Blight and Fertility, etc., it being 
remembered of course that in Syria it is Autumn- Winter 
(the Rainy Season) rather than the dry period of Summer 
that represents the season of life and vegetation. Alevan- 
Ba‘al represents the genius of the rainy season, whilst Mot 
represents that of the Drought. This is definitely stated in 
the text itself, and is further supported by the fact that 
their very names indicate this antithesis, Ba'al being connected 
with Arabic and Mot with Arabic cXy* , meaning 
■‘fertilized soil’’ and "arid soil” respectively. The dis- 
comfiture of Mot thus indicates both the removal of the 
drought and also what in European custom is termed “ The 
Expulsion of the Death ”, whilst the restoration of Aleyan- 
Ba'al indicates the advent of the “ rainy season ” (shita) 
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when the soil is moistened for ploughing. The Combat 
belongs, indeed, to the regular pattern of harvest-rites upon 
which Frazer, Mannhardt, and recently Professor S. H. 
Hooke have thrown so much light. The manner in which 
Mot is discomfited and pursued into the streams, whilst his 
roval garments are torn from him, corresponds exactlv with 
the treatment meted out to the death in the European 
pantomime drama (vide Arcltiv Orientahu, loc. cit.). 

(ii) The installation of Aleyan-Ba‘al as king and the 
entertainment of the gods at a banquet also belongs to the 
same " ritual pattern In primitive thought, the king 
represents and typifies the genius of the group whose life 
is considered to be vouchsafed in annual or periodic leases. 
When the lease comes to an end the group is “in eclipse ” 
and the king has lost his powers. A new king must therefore 
be appointed, or alternatively, the old king must be 
re-invigorated. Hence, at those harvest festivals, the rites 
of which are indeed designed to furnish the new lease of life, 
the coronation of a sovereign is an essential element. As 
Frazer has shown, this survives in the Kings (or Queens) 
of the 3Iay in European custom, and Hans Schmidt has made 
out a very plausible case for assuming such a rite as an 
original element in the Hebrew New Year festival, as it was 
at the Zagmuk of Babylon. Indeed, the sovereignty of 
Yhwh is to this day especially stressed in the Jewish New 
Year liturgy, and in my previous article (JRAS. 1932. p. 891, 
n. 103) I hinted at the survival of a septennial coronation in 
the ritual of the Hebrew Autumn-Harvest feast of Asif. 

(iii) During the few days at the end of a life-lease, when 
the group and its normal king are '' in eclipse " and the new 
life not yet procured by the elaborate gamut of fertility 
rites, it is often the custom to appoint a temporarv king to 
hold sway. The writer believes that this institution will 
explain the otherwise obscure passage in the First Tablet, 
where, after the banishment of Alevan-Ba‘al, the high god 
El asks the goddess Asherat to appoint a king, and she duly 
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appoints one Ishtar-’aris. The words used in connection 
with his enthronement are : pp (I -4 B. 

i, 20). In this sentence J,'T seems to mean one marked 
out ”, and is the same word as is employed in Deut. i. 15 
(where it does not mean " knowledgeable ") in connection 
■with the election of "captains” over Israel. The baffling 
word may be connected with the Ethiopic (Vfttn 

“ act as substitute ” and the sense will be : " Certes. we 
will appoint as king one duly marked out ; he shall serve 
as substitute (deputy).” 

(iv) The banqueting of the gods also belongs to the ritual 
pattern of harvest festivals, and has its most striking parallel 
in the Theoxenia which was a cardinal feature of such 
ceremonies in the Phrygian Attis-cult. The object of it is 
to enter, through the Oriental method of commensality. 
into a bond of union with the gods who control natural 
phenomena. In our own text these gods are indeed specified 
as “ the gods of bulls, the goddesses of cows ; the gods of 
wells ; the goddesses of cisterns ; the gods of thrones ; the 
goddesses of tribunes ”, and so forth. 

(v) Of especial interest is the fact that in connection with 
the festival certain "coverts” or ‘"booths” are erected 
for the gods. The technical name for such a covert or booth 

in the language of Ras-Shamra is ^22, which is cognate 
to the Aramaic (lit. “ shady retreat ”). Now the 

word is the regular rendering, in the Targumim of 

the Hebrew Scriptures, of the word H2C “ booth, taber- 
nacle ”, and it is hence no far cry to assume that this ancient 

Syrian Festival of was the prototype of the Hebrew 

“ Feast of Sukkoth ” by which the autumn-harvest festival 
was called. We thus arrive at an explanation of this term, 
and are able to see that the current view which refers it to 
the erection of the bridal bower in connection with the 
primitive “ sacred marriage ” is sadly mistaken. 

(vi) Over and above the recognition of the fact that the 
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poem represents the myth of a ritual drama, the writer 
believes that he has been able to advance in its interpretation 
in regard to several allusions, mythological and otherwise, 
bv the comparison of other Semitic texts which had escaped 
the notice of the French editor. Many of the incidents of 
the poem, such as the opening up of the sacrificial pit in 
Column I, and the libations of honey there prescribed, only 
become intelligible when studied in the light of parallel 
material drawn from Comparative Religion. Moreover, there 
are a large number of passages in which treatment from a 
different philological angle seems to throw light upon what 
was previously obscure. It should be pointed out, however, 
that a study of this kind is necessarily tentative and depends 
very much upon guesswork. This is especially so in the 
present case where only a small portion of a large text is 
vet available. Modifications will, no doubt, become necessary 
when the complete material is to hand, just as they have 
already become necessary in the case of the First Tablet, where 
much of the writer's commentary must now be rewritten. 
Dies diem docet, and the writer hopes that readers who might 
be inclined to be over-critical will remember these limitations 
before condemning what may subsequently appear to have 
been hazardous and wide of the mark. 

In conclusion, the writer feels that he should again express 
appreciation of the pioneer edition of Yirolleaud. Although 
he has differed from it in more cases than he has followed it, 
the writer has throughout this study been conscious of the 
debt which all students of the subject must owe to the 
French scholar. 


Note on Transliteration 

? 

The sign previously transliterated as j-j, is here repre- 
sented by **, since it corresponds most frequently to Hebrew 
and Aramaic J,\ I hope later to show that represents in 
reality a proto-Semitic palatal resembling the German c^-sound 
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in “ ich ”, etc., later absorbed variously into laryngal Tj and 
P- or into velar Pa Words exhibiting seem to appear variously 
in the Semitic vocabularies now with and now with H, suggesting 
that these are but variant approximations to an originally 
distinct sound. 

represents the sign which was not originally 

recognized and has since been discovered by Yirolleaud. It 
represents indiscriminately or A, but usually the latter. 

I do not accept Yirolleaud's assumption that represents /, 
but read it simply as the two letters $,*2, as also do Ginsberg and 
Albright. 


TEXT AND PROVISIONAL TRANSLATION 

Note 

The Translation is entirely provisional, since no definitive 
rendering is possible until the complete text is to hand. It does 
not attempt to do more than to give the meaning of the words 
separately and literally. In cases of doubt I have preferred 
caution to adventure and have marked the word in question 
with a query. Suggestions as to the sense will be found in the 
Commentary, but it did not seem to be advisable to embody them 
in the translation. 

For the general sequence of the poem reference must be made 
to the Argument, although it must be understood that the 
fragmentary state of the text renders this largelv conjectural. 


Column I 

(Gap of about 12 lines ) 
a covert , of El 
of-the-Queen a sanctuary 


A sanctuary 

2-..-, 

iU_ 

, of-bis-sons 


2ra 3 nr mtiw is 

a sanctuary , Aserat of the Sea 

4 m3 rhz 

The Lady Glorious , of-the-Bride 
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6 in 22 5 -ns 22*2 

of-light a mansion, of the Citv-god a sanctuary 

2^ 22 7,l ?t2 

a palace, of the God of the Demesne a covert 

TT 2>" 22 7, 1'1X 22*2 

a temple shall be a house , of the Soil-god a sanctuary 
grandly upreared 


9 22:1 s :r 2 -x 

of messages (as) a reporter Moreover 

>yj 10 '222* 


11 12 


, I pray 


, pour libations 


2' 212’X 222 

, Asherat of the Sea of-the-Queen (unto) the protege 


l J - 


2*1X 

! of the gods 

2n*22 t ? 

unto the bellows 


15 pi 

(So) Hiyan 


2221-2 

(take] the pincers 




20 


*]2 JIN 

, I despatch thee 


14 22,2 13 pj?2 

of-the-Mistress (unto) the favourite 
go up 


0 Hasis in (thy) hand 
be made to flow silver be founded 


r l c3 

pr pin 16 n 

of silver 

yea, be founded ; gold 

pT 

pin 17 d zbxh 

be founded 

of gold ; by the thousandfold 

p-> 

17 2221*7 2 

be founded 

; by the myriadfold indeed 


18 22*221 18 211 


and s 

21 22 

21 21 20 Px 19 22 

herds (?) of the a ram Cutup 
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“j £22 iU j is i !- 

in a silver vessel flowing-honey a ram cut up 


i 


. 


24 


nn 


the gold(en) with (your) hands place ; cause to flow 


26 nn; 

even the seat 


25L \S‘ 

, of El 


throne 


27 ns* 

then 


DTI 

; the footstool 


above 


-22 XT 

(which is) upon the pit lift up 

(a) 


28 

the plank (?) 


L,-, 

tribute 

r ' n 

gold 


•-h 

receive 


27 

, fish, 


PX 

0 god 


DH ‘72- 

let them bring 


pX 


x^a 

is filled 

33 rnc2 


7 

which 


30 ‘TX 


35 


29U,».« 

closed 


pr 

: in our behalf (?) 


jrPr 

of El (for) the table 


2 2227 


l 222 


40 


of the earth the yield (?) — supplementary (with) tributes 


36 72X2 

as is ordained 


35 *7p7 

small cattle 


PX 


(unto) El 


sacrifice 


39 TiO- 


pu’ "mre 3, n;22 

let them bring tribute as is prescribed ? 


40 >7227 £ 7 

manifold 


22X7 

wild oxen 


32 727 

over and above that 


43 


Column II 

♦ 41 72P2 mnx 

his disk she seized 
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♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


on the .... day 


“rfrp 

she burned 


"fTB 

the disc 


43«***m% 

i u V«> 

his flesh the covering of ; she chased him 


41 cr2 


46 » 


on the morrow 


45 

1 io_ >n -wi i 

; his robe she removed 


47 21,7:2 

into the streams 


mi *•»* * 

1 u 2-» 

she chased him 


nrxS 47U nrn nnr 

on the fire the insignia (?) she placed 


22172 

49 72 1 ? 

4S 2"27 

the coals 

above 

the crown (?) 

51 7X27 

-x 

7r 50 PjCjrn 

of Psd 

El 

Bull she . . 

52 m;2 

Jar 

"»>t 


Bni-bnwt she favoured (?) 


“fnem 

she addressed (him) 


ru> 

of her eye 


with the lifting 


mrK bpi “"frn 

“ (and) Aserat 0 Ba‘al, he has gone ” 

rfrro "frn pna 

the Virgin “ he has gone ” when she said 

nt2T jmn r:p 15 

? ? ‘Anat 

D^e to ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

with her feet upon him 


^22 


(his) loin 


56 plj,’2 

[with a bl]ade 


55 *2*2-] 

[; she trampled] 
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57 Grin n:le fty 12ml 

she [hacked] ; of his face [the front she smote] 


DYrCS "msl 

the forepart of his loins 


58 f*yn 

she dismembered 


"I* 

how 


“ms 

his hips 

nsm 

and exclaimed 


m 60 p:n 

of the obverse part 

n: sz*n 

her voice she lifted up 


Ba‘al 


'\s'"x 62 y* 

Ale van did sally forth 


ni'rnfc 

ny? 

0 

>s* 

The Yi[rg]in 

did sallv forth 

how 

pnnsK 

•sna 

ny 

xvill I engage in 

(saying) he that 

; ‘Anat 

combat 

assailetli me 



n ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ m *22 

(with) the throng of ? (with) my sons 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

silver 

ICl 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ | i 

and moreover, 

“P- 

of silver 

63 S” 

a bowl 

Trn2 

as she spake 

mpjt 

Asherat 

22 - 

the queen 

nap 

rejoiced 

pri 

; (of) gold 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ nsSj?*? 

: [she spake] to her servitors 

a: 

also 

uP 

; of the Sea 


[rrinsK 

will I open 

M “iP22 y 

propitious the eye 
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la' iinPK nn ,d,, jn 

Asera[t of the Sea] (of) the Queen Sir Fish 




(and) a 


-p2 nun np 

: in thv hands a net take 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ nr Pj? n:“ 

(thy) hands upon mesh 

65 C' Pn “UU 

(in) the sea, against El's favourite 

"?xsn Pn a'! 35 

of P;d El in the sea 

' Pn vt 

(of) El ? 


[P>'2] | , \S*PK 

[Ba'al] Aleyan 

....... m:>* nPn; 

[*Anat] The Virgin 

nsi 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ nxi 40 

and thou (?) 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

among the . . . ? 

. . P Pu 

. unto not (?) 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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[^^*] ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ .m ^ 

[? may she re] of the 


♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 


gard 


♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

also 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


»•*' 48 


Column III 

»> 

I i ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

? 

♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

? 

66 Cy ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦,♦ 5 

; escape let him not 

66 “pC J ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

Be thy foundation ? 

1 1 'I (♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

upon age for age [established] 

66 nmi -p ♦ 

? thy ? 

* 7 ^ *7 

I ' “ 1 U/SN ♦ 

! a king of O gods 

^3 pN^S' 67 * 10 

Ba‘al Aleyan then . . . ed 

69 n2*ij: 68--., , 

o er the clouds He that chariots got readv 
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70 p^n 

and departed 
into the midst of 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


72 j^Vl 
hied forth 


71 D|T 

moreover he 


nnr 73 2 s n :2 

she set of the gods of the sons 

"rfrp ':rhv2 ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

she said on my table 

nrnra 


the assembly 

.♦♦.<?) 2 15 


L. , L. •> — 


I will give her to drink in a cup 


■r 


three Ba‘al hateth sacrifices two moreover 

n2*T nCIJ? 22' 

a sacrifice o’er the clouds He that chariots 


[PT2TI] R2T1 

[and a sacrifice] and a sacrifice 


W 


(/) 


oain 

7 


n 2 Ti 

and a sacrifice 


22*2 

7 

nn 20 

7 


77 5322 s ? 22*2 H22 

may she regard ? ? 


• > — 


nnaK 

ancillary (?) 


max 2.2222 

ancillary (?) ? 


221 

7 


rN“N 


Ba‘al Aleyan 


came 


RHK 

thereafter 


2;? 

‘Anat 


2*?22 

the Virgin 


A I >2 

came 


A I >t ! 

Aserat of the Sea 


22' p;22 

the Queen afforded protection 


25 
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i •*>" 


dtk rqs 

of the gods the Mistress showed favour 


D' mrK Tin 

Aserat of the Sea the Queen- 


*••*■** 

|>*d 

and she said 


mrx nn j:;Tn >s* 

Aserat of the Sea the Queen doth she afford how 

protection 


Dnne dTx rr;p r&n 

those twain who of the gods the Mistress yea, show 
protected favour 


DfliT 


TKcn Tx "r 


those twain who favoured vea Dped El Bull 

r,'Z2 ':z 

Then replied (spake) Bni-bnwt. 

n:j? fibre 

We are protected ‘Anat The Virgin 

c" mrx rar\ 

of the Sea Aserat the Queen by (?) 


DTK 


n -.u 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


of the gods (by) the Mistress [we are] favoured] 

n'H 7 Jd: ♦ . 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


(by) the word (of) we are protected 

bpi |\vTx , ♦ 

Ba‘al-Aleyan . . . 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CT mC*X DTI ♦ 

Aserat of the Sea The Queen 

nTnfc] 

‘Anat The [Vi]rgin 
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nm cnhnl 

give drink, feed with viands 

78 hr] orris pci cVs* 

the breast, sucking and pour it out (to) the gods 

pp 79 nrhls nrc] 

cut [sh]arp with a sword 

p 81 c;c“h -nrn S 0 r2] 

wine in goblets [make to drink a fatted beast] 

82 DXJ? [CT 

of trees [the blood 


pn err] 

of gold and in a cup] 


( Lacuna ) 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


our (?) . 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
our (?) . 


nr^l 

for the Queen] 

T 


m 

of 


Column IV 


,£ nol 


o' mrx 


foal harness 

Aserat of the Sea 

85 c;cj 

nr] 

84 

7i ie 

121- 

bridles 

place 

a colt 

bridle 

67 ln;rp:] 

S 6 p]r 

rn 

1 1 

u 

i. 

; [reins] 

gold 

of 

; silver 

nmiK 


I 2 -* 


of her foal 

the bridle 

prepare 
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88 t-icx: cnp jracr 

Amurru-eum-Qades heard 

He -rex *>’ Ha 

a colt he bridled ; a foal he harnessed 

rpc m c;e: nr 

silver of bridles he placed 


nn:nx p; zt; 

of her foal the bridle he prepared 

ticx: unp 89 pcrr 

Qadesh-cum-Amurru he harnessed (it) 


V 

of the foal 

He 

of the colt 


90 tizz*? mtrx inn*' 

upon the belly Asherat he set 


(upon) the belly 


91 ncccD' 1 ? 15 

comfortably 


93 

shone 


92 cnnx' 

; led them 


before them like a star 


nnp 

Qadesh 

Tax 

Amurru 


n:j? rrrn 

‘Anat of the Virgin 


m\x 

The Sacred Place 
(i.e. Her Holiness) 


of the North (even unto) the lords came and (of) Ba'al 

(or hastened) 

c;e innS "px 

(her) face behold, she set thereupon 

cm: -pc ^x ny 

the streams (to) the place where flow El toward 
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nnonri 

of the twain oceans 


tlie horizon 


hard bv 


Kill 

and came 


U N 

of El 


2N 


•n? 

the held 


T a 


she found out 


96 

W -I- 


of years Father of the King unto the pavilion 

‘rpm inn zysk 

and spake she pronounced of El at the feet 


rnrrm 

and payed him homage 


'inntrn 

she bowed down 


nn:B’' 

lie gave her word 


when 


'TS 

El 




prnn 

and laughed 


restraint 

c-nP 


thereupon 


he brake 


fa 

and snapped, he made to dance (?) upon the footstool (his) 

feet 


[niTi n; net nyiXN 30 


and ex[claimed] 

his voice he lifted up his fingers 

ChllTil’N 

A sera t [of the S] 

nn 

ea 0 Queen 

rrya 

art come 

how 

□Pn 

of the gods 

iTJp 

0 Mistress 

DTIN 

art arrived 

T* 

how 


101 nj?rn 

and hast been wandering 


100 nrjn ryi 

Thou art very hungry 


103 inlcyi 102 riNoy itay 

and roaming at thou hast been roving 
large blindly 


CM 

yea. verily, 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1934 . 


45 
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cnS m cn cnS 35 

viands ; set for them behold viands 

ncr cnh rente 

(and) drink viands on tables 


of gold in a cup wine in goblets 

•fra ‘rx 104 t cn csr cn 

the king of El (it is) the hand behold of trees the blood 

105 -p“ij\n nt? ncnx "parr 

that would stir of Bull (it is) the love which clasps 


c* mti’K ncn 40 

Aserat of the Sea the Queen then spake in answer 

ram cm Sx -pnn 

(who) wisdom wise 0 El (he) sendeth thee word 

106 ran n*n dry ny 

hast gotten as a of living eternity together with 
portion 

hyz pto p*?a -pnn 

Aleyan-Ba‘al our king sendeth thee word 

107 n;Syn jxi per 

(is there) who is beside him and none our judge 

109 ncc ^Cj 108 45 

a cup for him we bring tribute , our liege (?) 

109 Hu"' 

a cup for him we bring tribute our liege (?) 

ncx Sx nr mrS ax 

his sire El 0 thou Bull they exclaim behold, now 
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nr 

no 

iL-« 1 

n'ra bit 

they exclaim who enthroneth him the King (even) El 

n“rr 

rba 

n;ri mrx 

and the throng 

Allat 

and her sons yea, even 

of 


Aserat 

bylb nr 

?* 

p n'“K 

for Ba‘al house 

there is no 

behold her attendants 


mc»K ::: 111 ism chit -- 

of Aserat like the sons nor precinct the (other) like 

gods 



/ fc\ 

m 

of his sons a 

covert 

of El 

a sanctuary 

□' rrrx 


nri 

rt***2 

of the Sea Aserat 

of the Queen 

a sanctuary 

n'hz 


n u r 

m 

The Lady Glorious 

of the Bride 

a sanctuary 

nr 


'“12 

rrr 

of light a mansion 

of the City-god 

a sanctuary 

nr 



b L 'jt2 

a palace of the God of the Demesne 

a covert 

tt rr 

nr 

DDK 

rr.r 

a temple let be a 

house 

of the 

a sanctuary 

grandly upreared 


Soil-god 



5.3 


"[K2"T bx ]vcb 

El of P^d Lord Sweet 

me* 112 pp -;k 

of Aserat ve servitors now 


(T! 

then spake 

"DPS 

go to work 
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TFN "fiK 



? alone (?) 

now go 

to work 

pm 

TOK 

71J2N 

cn 

collect 

of Aserat let the handmaid 

Verily 

pzS 

nz 


il-t— , 

for Ba‘al 

a house there shall be builded 

bricks 




COLUMX V 





ism 

chit 

sz 


of Aserat like the and a precinct the (other) like 
sons gods 


c* nnz\s‘ 

nz"i 

pm 

of the Sea Aserat 

the Queen 

then answered 

nzzn u 

chit 

rrn 

unto wisdom 

: of the gods 

the Queen 

114 yizrh 


nzT? 

be united of thine old age 

the hoariness 

(or may she unite) 



“■jmK 5 ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

nn: pn 

into thy lungs ? 

of 

? breath 

,T*ZZ 116 py 

*>' 

I 1 

’ his rain the luxuriance 

in addition 

and moreover 


118 vh:2 117 nur pry pjr tyz 

upon grazed of inun- the luxuri- luxuriate may Ba ! al 
(verdure) dation ance 

neij?a rhp jm 

in the clouds his voice and may he give forth 
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f ‘ S - 


' 1 

(in the form of) upon the earth (and his) gleam 
lightnings 


120 +* w* 

I U , . — - L. I »S J W 

they construct it — of cedars a house 


122«*«p*^»v> — — 

1 -l- -> i U— , i — Cl I 

they toil on it (?) of bricks a house verilv, 


' — | »N . , I— J i , 

Ba’al unto Aleyan let it be announced 

1231 im22 pn ns 75 

in thy chapel the stony soil shouts [praises] 


i r - — ' 

thy temple amid the grassland 


?dd nxa 124 c*p 

of rich silver the vallevs 


I 

bring thee tribute 


pn nans dpd: 

of prized gold the hills 


125 DPpX 


[and] gypsum of ‘ (Vcr-wood bring thee tribute 


pm pr rrc so 

and of gold of silver a chapel and they build 


127 cx;px 

126 cina 

rrc 

for whom I am zealous 

(for) the Pure Ones 

a chapel 

finn 

n;r rP-2 

not? 

make to dance 

‘Anat 0 Virgin 

rejoice 

pK 

129 nm 

128 D;j?2 


(upon) the ground and leap , (thy) feet 
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C2£ prh "[is* 

(her) face behold she set thereupon 


yes cna P;*- 


the North (and) the lords of Ba'al 

toward 

mpj ji21 130 2“’ 

pSxa 

? ? a of the field 

with an ox 

s*a*n n;r nPna 

pntr 

she lifted up ‘Anat the Virgin 

she laughed 

bpz wan nan* 

n; 

0 Ba‘al (saying) she brought the and ex- 
glad tidings claimed 

her voice 


n;n* rhi' pnwa 

I have published I have brought news to cheer thee 


ism 

and a precinct 


nbk aa i 1 : na 

the gods like for thee (there is) 

a house 


pn 

the stony soil 


i >jk 

shouts [thy praise] 


-pis aa 

thy peers like 


a"ipa 

amid 


□T 

the valleys 


naa*r 

the grassland, 

"[‘ran 

bring thee tribute 


pnnaa 

in thy chapel 
thy temple 



nana 


of prized 

pea 

nna 

of silver 

a chapel 


e-ina 

(for) 

the Pure Ones 


era; pea *tks 

the hills of rich silver 

;ai :pn 

and they build gold 

nna [“in'! 

a chapel and gold 
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pxbx net? ax:px 

Aleyan rejoiced for whom I am zealous 

nnnaa pn rrc bj?2 

in his chapel the stony soil sang [praise] (for that) Ba‘al 

n^an aipa nary 

(saying :) his temple amid the grassland 

S]M 1X2 D1J? 'Pa' 100 

rich silver the valleys now bring 

pin nans era: 

prized gold the hills 

osp'TK nx 'Pa' 

(and) gypsum ' eder-wood they now bring 

132 cam ire Sax' 

Kasir-cum-Hasis — then partakes of food [rubric :] 

“axSn a iscaS an 

thou dost now ‘■'When to the passage then do thou 
send out (commencing) turn back 

ntpj? io5 
“ workmen 
(servitors) 

ocm to *ra nix 

Kasir-cum-Hasis came thereafter 

xia nanp pix nr 

is fat whose forepart an ox place 

xaa a*rj?fi 133 n:s pm 

a throne prepare its I . and smite 

his) tace 
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pfoc 131 p* L ' 222m 

Aleyan on the right and let sit 


c u x T 2 * cm 1351 t;* bp 2 

(to) the gods give drink give viands now Ba'al 

<> — / 5S - 5S |> i 

Ba'al Aleyan then spake 

in (?) 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ cm 2 

w 


chapels 

quick, 

cVm 

136 22*1 

2 *n 

shrines 

found 

quick 

m* 1 

cm 2 

2*n 

do thou build 

chapels 

quick 

e^rn 

2 2211 

tt*n 

shrines do thou found 

quick 

if 1 

1*12 

the iVorth the navel of 

in the midst of 

137 112 inx 

12’ 

sfrK 

per house one 

of the field 

ox 

b:n 

722 

1121 


! (be sacrificed) per shrine ? ? 


DCPTI T2*2 JJT1 

Kasir-cum-TTasis then answered 




Ba £ al 


0 Aleyan 


ncij,- 

o’er the clouds 


22-1 

thou that chariotest 


U 

to me 

138 Lj 


$122’ 

hearker 


to me attenc 
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cflnrs nnx psfa Pz 

in the chaplets skylights will T set surely 


139 

L ,.M 

the shrines 


['X^X 

Alevan 


a window 


then answered 




in the chapels skylights shalt tliou set not 

[c'rlrn z~pz [j^nl 

the shri[nes] amid [nor a window] 


Column VI 



ccm irr 

Kasir-cum-Hasis 

l> 1 

Then answered 


Ijo 'mnS Pvz 

to my word 0 Ba'al 

Z'Z'Z. 

attend 


ccm "ut 

Kasir-cum- IJasis the 

cn 

message 

:r 

repeat 

Ba’al 

jt'xSlx h 

0 A[leya]n , to me 

prithee 

J ?OC* 

hearken 

in 

enrol Innlx 

the chapels s[kvlights] 

nr« 

will I set 

Us 

surely 


DP lZ- Z] m pZ 


i <n 


am[id the shri jnes a window 


hpz l[1x u x jjn 

Ba al Aleyan then spake 

error rb'lx nr; n ‘rx 

in the chapels a sk[yl]ight shalt thou set not 
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cStn nlpa fm 

am[id the shrijnes nor a window' 

IX T\Z 11 Sx io 

of light a mansion shalt thou build not 


~ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

a palace 


of the Sea 

trero 

and hie 


hii 

of El 



betake 


Trfa] 

the [da]rling 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TZ'Z ($?'"!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Kasir then answered 

-m rh zvlz bdptiI 15 

unto my word 0 Ba : al attend [cum-Hasis] 

i^— ri i siinn ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

do thou build his chapel 

rhzn oain ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

his shrine do thou found 

rtstm in ]izhb *] ' 

and its wood to the Lebanon [let him g]o 

(?) 

nnx iizrvz ph?r] 

its choicest cedars to [Sirjion 

nsjn ]:zlbb] n 20 

and its wood [to the Le]banon 

nnx iznz 

its choicest cedars Si[ri]on 

zmzz rrx mwi 

in the chapels fire place 
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□‘prrc 

in the shrines 


142 nxP2:; 

flames 


/VSSl 1 

let consume 


xr\ 

and a second 

nahi: 


(one) day lo 


&T02 


nw 25 


flames 

in the chapels fire 

J?22 

%**W*»* 

L .L 

DP2H2 

5) four 

three 

in the shrines 

221,722 

rrfxl 

Sdnt 

the chapels 

[fi]re 

let consume 


D*:rn 2 


LUxtd: 


in 

the shrines 

flame[s] 

P2N7 

D* VilYff 

trari 

let consume 

day(s) s[i]x 

five 

nxP2; 

Dm2[2l 

r*2’x 30 

flames 

[in the] chapels 

fire 

V 

Dp[27 

- 


forthwith (?) am[id the shrijnes 


fire 


144 


IcY 

kindle day(s) 


1151 in 


throughout seven 


d'mhs nKPral: dittod 

in the shrines fl[am]es in the chapels 


nn 


117 Dp'S 


]D2 


gold for the plates silver 

nor r\:zhh 

(then) rejoiced ! for the bricks 


116 2D 

take 

2 DJ 

take 


35 
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DiTJ S]C3 fH 

yea. of my shrine silver of 


u [;nl nrc 

(and) [shrijne of chapel 


U8 n21J? [‘Ti 

the construction of gold 


nlna 

«*>1 "* 

i 1- l> 



-n 

-TT 

of (his) the construction] 

(the god) Hkl 

is con- 

cfhapel] 





structing 

t-Nl 

ob'tn 

n 

' 2'2 


rhin 

[(and) also] 

oxen 

sacrifice 

(and) of his shrine 


[2i] 

(A) 

c~r 


I** 


[and f]at- 


bulls 

heavy 

sheep 



*TT 


U . 1 

K 2K“ 



of 

calves 

rams -lings 


r,1 DK i T i r 

150. 

f 

*2p 

'2N* 

149 n; r 


kids 

fowl a 

lamb 

a year 

1 1 ^ 

nrr,zz 


nmt 


ns 


his compeers in his chapel his brethren shouted [praise] 


40 


ns 

shouted (praise) 


nnrn 

his shrine 


in the midst of 


152 rr-n\s ;; 

Aserat sons of the seventy 

[*]' 153 air aSx ( °psr 

wi[ne] of wells (for) the gods pour out 

(».j i5 3men nnSx per 

[wine] of the pits (for) the goddesses pour out 

1(1* csPx uhk par 

wi[ne] of oxen (for) the gods pour out 
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[■'] 154 nn*iN 

nrhii 

par 

.50 

[wine] of kine 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 


[]t DEtD 

chit 

per 


wine of (royal) seats (for) the gods 

pour out 


[•'] nscD 

nrhit 

K-<- 


[wine] of thrones 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 


r rcm chit 



wine of streets (for) the gods 

pour out 


rr *n]m 

nn^s' 

per 


[wine] of highwfays] 

(for) the goddesses 

pour out 


lal^N 

\*ir crh 

-r 

55 

(to) the gods 

give drink give viand 

s now 


X’ 


pci 


the breast 

(for those) sucking and pour out 


[-12] 

nnb? : 

2lfl2 


[a fat-] 

cut sharp with a sword 



'[* a;]cx *nrn n 

gobl[ets of wi]ne give to drink -ling 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


(?) J 


60 


1*1 




* In tabula *137. 
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(?) 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦ 


(Gap of some three lines) 


Column VII 


♦ * ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

? 

Ba‘al [AJleyan 

‘tk TTO *|n, ..♦♦♦♦ 

of El the darling ? 

nnpnp "ih .♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ [dI* 


his pate above 

of the S[ea] 

0) - 





pn. . 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

? 

? 


. .El 

7BX2 

□Px . 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

. 02 

in the North the gods . 

? 

. like 


nip ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ^7 

TIJ? 


cities 

to 


155 CTT2 


[□Tin 1 ? 

21? 

of states 

upon the pede[stal] 

sit 

“r 

TPIK 

156 Dtini’S 

W 

cities 

possess 

plus sixty 

six 

rre 

par opar 

state(s) 

seven - seventy 
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♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦2 

Ba : al eighty 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ "S3 ">'2 CJTuTI 

Ba'al ninety 

[2llp2 bl'2 1 ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 2 

withi[n] Ba ; al in 

”N U N jjn T\2 

Aleyan then answered the house 

p "2*2 OflTN L >2 

son of Kasir verily, I will set Ba'al 


158 n~>" 2:2 187 "2*2 ;r 

the house of builders of as foreman the Sea 

nnn22 pn nrc 

in the chapels a window he shall open 

b2r\ 21p2 J121K 

the shrines within a skylight 


159 nany npn 2 nnn □ 

(on) the gables a gutter and one shall open 

□cm “2*2 160 [nnls by 

Kasir-cum-Hasis the command of by 

ccm pncr 

Kasir-cum-Hasis laughed 


ran 

n; 

X"** 

and exclaimed 

his voice 

he lifted up 

xhvh 

161 -jS 

mrh 

unto Aley 

go 

on a message 

|2Etfl 


by2 f 

attend thou 

(saying) 

Ba‘al -an 
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nne' 'mnp ‘ryn 

he will open to my word 0 Bifid 

0 wire 2 p 

a skylight in the chapels window 


nnlr 

[he will opjen 


tfrfcn npn 

the shrines within 


neny npnn ?yn 

(on the) gables gutters — even Ba‘al 

pi hl;z cnp nPp 

[will gjive forth Ba : al holy his voice 

V U.*« 30 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ J ' ^ 

1 Ba'al 1 


(upon) earth 


izi itnip nbp nnn 

. ?? h'olv his voice his . . . 


prrx * ♦ * any 

I am afeared . . valleys 

pm 

bind him 

in chains 


ipiK nan c Dip 

of the edirth (over) the heights (and) west east 

nnxn byz ns* pan 

(and chase) seize of Ba'al the foe trample him 

nej "n x:tr mjr 

unto the edges of of Hadad the enemv through the 

woods 

?n ny 

Aleyan then answered ! the vallev(s) 
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162 arm ah pn rx Syn 

1 art inactive wherefore ; behold, here the foe Ba‘al 


164 pan 163 paa rnn c? 

protect us (? ?) we relv ? art inactive wherefore 
on thee ( ? ?) 

165 

III C Ip .>-r -l> 

his hand confront 0 Ba‘al answer 


rt:^'2 nx 

with his right-hand : the cedar(s 


0 Ba‘al answer 

166 enn n 

it shatters for 


nmr: au" era 

to his house Ba'al then returned : hath lie shivered 


them (?) 


168 C'TZX “Pax (saving:) 

no prince (?) no king 


pw 

shall sit 


170 nm 

on mv throne 


169 p“X 4fl 

on earth 


pS 172 "Xpx Sx 171 S 1 ?"! 

for the son of will I run messages not as slave 

ttP 173 -ny na cSx 

to the darling of nor as prompt Mot . the gods 

servant (?) 

na xijr nry Sx 

Mot cries out Hzr El 


it pro- ne* 2:2 

the Darling hides (himself) (?) in his sepulchral home (?) 

■pa* 1 ttix n;:;:n 

he should reign that I alone am he in his vault 

xaaP aSx Sy 50 

that should rule the gods over 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 46 
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:h 

desi cbst 

that should replenish , 

and men gods 

yb M 

pN 

^‘ran y 

unto moreover 

! of the earth 

the languor 

;y 

nr a 

byz rah 

(then) answered (? 

) he cried when 

Ba‘al his servitors 

(0 

173 nabya 

(*) < 

uni [|c;] 


1 

the 

is the 


in gloom, 

na'ss 

the dark places 

ratal 

portion of ? 

ncrlyl . . 

[c]louds 

175 nn 


Byblian-and-Ugaritian 

p c* ♦ ♦ * nay 

among ? ? 

Luna nal 

? uplands 

tnSanl 

[his estate] 

Linn] 

[under] 


□ 


(?) n 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


(Gap of some five lines) 



Column VIII 



DjC 

pn 

Sk 

px 

(0 Mot), (thy) face 

do thou set 

not 

Forthwith 

177 

rrjnn 

176 ny 

ny 


of Tarhu-zzi the valleys toward 
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(*) 


178 


d y 

of Srm-gi 

the valleys 

toward 

px Z'jj,' 

dPi 

a y 

of any fertile land soever 

the furrows 

toward 

□t by ny 

179 XU* 



(tliv) hands lies upon of all valleys (since) devastation 

180 cfim *1^ in *2bh 

(thy) palms upon (and) of woodlands 

181 nrcn nz *m 

(unto) the House Apart but go down 

leeri px 

among them who be thou reckoned ; of the netherworld 


px 

(unto) the netherworld 

om 

go down 

pn Sx 

(0 Aleyan), do thou set not 

forthwith 

nmp p 

his abode amid 

(thy) face 

xcr *p “"nan 

(is) the throne yea, here : (this is) my 

property 

(saying :) 

p nrfrn: px 

and behold of his heritage the land (it is) : 

■to» 

where I sit 


in 


X 


not 




it is the valley 


cbx 

: of the gods 


, P*. 

(of) the servitor (?) 


15 
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Q^?N p"? anpn 

of the gods unto the son approach in hostility 

133 aaanjr na 

let- him render you not Mot 

nzz *axa 

in his mouth like a lamb 

: -era iibbz 

men (which) "with breaking like a kid 

183 ->a 

j^rii in i up - J 

wouldst thou be broken ! immolate it 

rear cSn m: 

Sapas of the gods the Light 

oat? vh rrnnx 

(with) rain not deserts 

*72 T2 

of the darling (are) in the hand 

N2 na “i 

with an Mot of the gods 

z nan -it* r p 25 

of ? a large beast of the field ox 

na iysib p 

of Mot at the feet ? 

bp nan 

and speak do thou pronounce 

nnntrn 

and prostrate thyself 

nm pa 

and message a word (saying :) pay homage 
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na cbii jzb 30 


Mot of the gods unto the son 

TT 1 ? 


to the darling 

recount 

cnn irj? 

bx 

sends word : Hzr 

of El 

in.,- 

"nPx 

Ba‘al 

Aleyan 

P a xbx 

nlinl 

(with) I am mighty 

a word 

|— ill \mm ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

(m) 

. DPP 

is builded a chapel warriorship 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

my ? 

PN ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

my brethren 

my brethren 

my ? 


mVlal 

[shjarp (?) 


40 
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dSk 

(of) the gods 

o 

T K 

the hand 

1 

thy (?) 

-i;ni [js;! 

and Ugaritian [the B} T blite ?] 

{Gap of some fifteen lines) 

177 . 

(To be continued.) 



Spirits and Demons in Arabia 

By A. S. TRITTOX 

r |^HE Arabs believed in the existence of beings to which 
they gave commonly the generic name ‘'djinn''. For 
convenience we may call them spirits. Muhammad carried 
these ideas over into Islam where theologians developed 
and systematized them. These Muslim ideas are of no interest 
to the student of folk-lore unless it can be shown that they 
contain older material. 

Djinn, the commonest name for these spirits, is probably 
a genuine Arabic word derived from the root meaning to 
cover, conceal. Some have thought that it is a foreign word, 
coming perhaps from Africa : but the likeness to the Latin 
genius is probably due to chance. Another name for them 
is khafi. which means the same as djinn. Djinn itself is 
a collective, with the singular djinni, belonging to the class 
djinn : djann is both singular and collective. They are also 
called “ the people of the earth “A 

The name hinn is said to denote the weaker djinn, one 
tribe of them, or spirits intermediate between them and men. 
It is also given to black dogs : but it would appear that no 
sharp distinction was drawn between the spirit and the 
animal, to judge by the tradition : " If hinn come to you 
while you are eating throw them something for they have 
desires.” That is, the evil eye will smite you . 2 Djinn are 
often associated with noise, so hinn may be derived from the 
idea of a faint weird noise ; ef. the wizards that chirp and 
mutter ”. 3 

There are special names for different sorts of djinn. 

Gh lil comes from a root meaning to destroy. 

‘ifrit is said to come from the root meaning to roll in the 
dust, to overcome, and so is given to powerful spirits. 

1 Ibn Hisharn, 258. 

- Lisan al Arab , xvi. 289. 

3 Isaiah viii, 19. 
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Sildt usually denotes a female. The form is unusual and 
si'lat and si' Ik also occur. One author states that si' Id denotes 
a male djinn and thfldt a female. 1 Presuming the text to be 
correct, we have four forms of the word and some uncertainty 
as to the meaning. The root means to cough, which hardly 
provides a suitable derivation, and combined with the triple 
or fourfold form suggests a foreign origin. As the si'lat is 
commonly uglv it is tempting to connect it with the Hebrew 
sa'ir, literally hairy, the name of some sort of demon. The 
interchange of 1 and r is common. 

Ruh is a kind that attacks children. 2 

Shikk is in the form of half a man and often attacks lonely 
travellers. 3 One attacked alkama b. Safwan, who resisted 
it, and both were killed. 

‘amir is any djinn that lives in a house or near mankind. 

Shaitan, though a foreign word, found its way to Arabia 
early, and is used in much the same way as djinn. 

These names are not used with scientific exactitude. 

Djinn were of airy nature 4 : theology, perhaps following 
a popular superstition, says that they were created from flame 
or smoke. In modern Egypt one may have flaming eves or 
may disappear by turning into fire. 5 But they were not pure 
spirit, they are joined with men as “ the two having weight ", 6 
One was killed by a date-stone which a man threw away. 7 
It is evident that they were imagined as consisting of some 
material more subtle than that of which humans are made. 
In another place it is said that they have no bodies. 8 Or they 
have no colour and so cannot be seen 9 ; but this looks like 


1 Khizanat al Adnb (ed. Muhammad Muhyi 1-Din), ii, 188. 

2 Jahiz, Kitdb al Hayaican , vi, 58. 

3 Hayaivan. vi, 63. 

1 Damiri, i, 185 (Cairo 1305). 

Padwick, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, 425. 

6 Koran, lv, 31. 

7 Arabian Sights, n. 1. 

8 L.A., iii, 290. 

9 Ibn Hazm, Kitdb al Fisal, v, 13. 
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theological reasoning. One peculiarity is that their eves 
are perpendicular, not horizontal as in men ; a belief that 
is found in Arabia to-day . 1 

They were organized in tribes under chiefs and princes . 2 
but single members had little or no individuality. Like the 
Arabs one of them was dangerous because the power of his 
tribe was behind him and would avenge him if need was. 

Certain places were notorious as habitations of djinn ; 
Hamdani gives a list of places where the noises thev made 
could be heard . 3 Other spots are Xisibin . 4 probably a small 
town in Arabia and not the famous place in Mesopo- 
tamia, Lebanon, Kasiyiin in Damascus, Magliarat al-Dain, 
Alt . Sawakh. Mt. Fath in Egypt, and the peoples Tasm and 
Jadis . 5 But they were found everywhere ; in houses, for the 
prophet forbad the custom of sacrificing to them when building 
a new house . 6 The name 'amir may refer to a djinn or to 
a snake. We hear of a charm that worked on the ‘amir and 
that in its turn drove the snake out of its hole . 7 They were 
especially common in the desert, where the traveller was 
exposed to their wiles . 8 Apparently each place had its own 
spirit ; for travellers address “ the great one of this place ” 
or “ the dweller in the valley " 9 : reminding one of the Baals 
of Palestine. In later times India and Syria were famous for 
their djinn . 10 A place full of snakes was full of djinn . 11 A kind 
of thin black snake was named djinni . 12 They could be 
disturbed by men ploughing virgin soil and when a thicket 
was set on fire they flew out in the form of white snakes . 13 
In the last century places of luxuriant vegetation were thought 
to be homes of the djinn . 14 They could also be disturbed 

1 Muruj, iii, 319. Pliilby, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 259. 

2 Hayawan, i, 160. 3 Geography, 128, 154. 4 Damiri, i, 187. 

5 Hayawan, vi, 56, 66. Minhaj al-Slinna, ii. 85. 

6 L.A., xvi, 250. 7 Hayawan. iv, 61. 

8 Tarafa, iii, 1. 9 Damiri, i. 190. 

10 Hayawan, vi, 72. 11 Hayawan, vi, 56. 

12 L.A., iv, 23. 13 Aghdni (ed. 1), vi, 92. 

14 Wrede, Seise in Hadramaut, 177. 
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by digging wells. The tale of the death of Sa‘d b. ‘ubada 
shows that they haunted rubbish-heaps . 1 To-day it is believed 
that houses may be haunted by djinn, then they are called 
maskiin ; and in Africa djinn live in the ground, in the hearth- 
stones, the cinders, drains, the staircase, and the latrines . 2 
A bare patch in the middle of grass is their place of prayer . 3 
In the Egyptian delta they are connected with water and live 
in disused water-wheels and are fond of throwing people 
into canals or wells . 4 This belief is probably due to the nature 
of the land. 

Usually they show themselves at night or in the evening."’ 
A tradition runs : “ At nightfall keep children at home for 
shaitans are abroad. When one hour has gone remove the 
restraint, but shut the doors for a shaitan cannot open a shut 
door. Tie up the water-skins, cover jars, and put out lamps.” 6 
They were often invisible though they might be heard or 
touched, but, as is to be expected, the stories are not con- 
sistent. When Hamza al-Zayyat was on his way to Mecca 
he was seized by two beings whom he felt and heard but did 
not see. They took him to their tribe, which was met under 
its chief, and among them he saw the djinn which had 
composed the poems of Zuhair . 7 Often it seems that they were 
naturally invisible but could let themselves be seen if they so 
wished. They appeared in human form but also as animals. 
It is not always clear if the animal form is the true shape of 
the spirit or only adopted by it . 8 A woman diverted the 
suspicions of her husband by saying that her paramour, who 
was hiding in a ‘ushr- tree, was the djdnn of that tree . 9 Often 
they appear as snakes. The djinn of the hamdta (a kind of 
tree) were snakes . 10 Many tales are told of men who gave drink 

1 Letters of Abu' l ‘aid, 66. 

Jacob, Perfumes of Araby, 190. Goichon. La I ie Feminine au Mzab, 
189 f. 

3 L.A., xviii, 259. i Padwick, 433 f. 

5 Aghani (ed. 3), iv, 125. Zuhair, iii. 11. 6 Bxikhdri, lxxiv, 22. 

7 Yakut, Irshdd, vi. 121. s Aghani (ed. 3), iv, 125. 

9 Hayawdn. vi, 52. io Hayawdn, iv, 45. 
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to snakes or buried dead snakes and these proved to be 
believing djinn which had listened to the preaching of the 
prophet. They were closelv associated with dogs also. One 
tale is of a man who thought that a djinni was in an inner 
room of his house ; when at last he had the courage to open 
the door and a dog ran out he cried : ‘‘ Praise be to Him who 
turned you into a dog." 1 Sometimes the dog is said to be 
of the djinn but less than they, and at others a black dog 
is a djinni and a spotted dog is a hinn . 2 The limb of one was 
like a dog's paw and hairy or like thorns, or a hedgehog . 3 
A ghul appeared as a cat . 4 

One peculiarity of the gin'll was that it could assume any 
form it chose with the limitation that its feet were always 
hoofs . 3 Herein it resembled the medieval devil of Europe. 
When Solomon proposed to marry Balkis, who was the 
daughter of a djinni, the spirits tried to dissuade him ln- 
telling him that her feet were those of a donkey (or a horse) 
and her legs hairy. When the devil appeared to Ibrahim al 
Mausili he wore short shoes ; showing that his feet were not 
those of men . 6 One is tempted to connect this idea with the 
satyrs of Greek story, though these had goats' hoofs. It is 
curious to find in Morocco a spirit that has cloven hoofs . 7 

No sharp distinction was drawn between the different 
kinds of spirits. We read of one named Azabb (hairy), another 
was two spans high and hairy, and yet another was like an 
African . 8 The si' hit was. it seems, always human in shape 
but ugly. 

Besides those animals with which djinn are identified, they 
are associated with others, called often their riding animals, 
among them the ostrich, gazelle, camel, and sheep, and also 
the dog . 9 A djinni rode on a hedgehog in the air . 10 The rdhud 


1 Hayawdn , ii, 85. 

3 Damiri, ii, 169. Padwick, 424. 

5 Hayaicdn, i. 150. 

7 Odinot, Le Monde Marocain , 127. 

8 Ibn Kutaiba, 'uyun al-Akhbar, ii, 110. 

9 Hayawdn , i, 150 ; vi, 14. 


2 Hayaicdn , i, 105, 141. 

4 Damiri, ii, 168. 

6 Aghani (ed. 3), v. 232. 


10 Hayaicdn, vi, 74. 
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(a small fish) was ridden by witches . 1 One report says that the 
djinn rode the hare but another says they flee from it. The 
bone of a hare was a strong charm . 2 It is a commonplace of 
comparative religion that when animals are associated with 
supernatural forces those forces were once identified with them. 

The Arabs did not hunt the riding animals of the djinn 
after dark, and if any one killed a hedgehog or a certain species 
of lizard after dark he feared an accident to his stallion . 3 
This is another example of the spirits having power after 
dark. Several breeds of camel sprang from djinn so some men 
refused to pray in a place where camels camped because they 
were of the stock of shaitans* A close connection with 
totemism is revealed by the tale that a man named Asad 
(lion) could not eat in a place where the wild beasts were 
starving . 3 

Many animals were believed to be metamorphoses, among 
them the ape, pig. elephant, hare, spider, and eel. The dove 

is a metamorphosis of the shaitdn called A kind 

of lizard, the ape. and white ants were Jews, the mouse 
a Jewish witch, and boys cried Jew when they saw a panther . 7 
We read of a djinni who was a Jewess . 8 Their food is dung, 
bones, and urine. They drink scum or any liquid left 
uncovered ; they rush to drink milk that has not been covered, 
thus revealing their connection with snakes. usually 

explained as uncovered is said also to mean scum. 9 ) They 
envy men their food and, as the poet says, their slaughtered 
camel is not cooked in pots . 10 They also eat broad beans . 11 
In other lands broad beans had evil associations ; the Sabians 
did not eat them ; the Flamen Dialis might not touch nor 

Hayawdn, i. 150. - Hayawdn, vi, 118. 

I Hayawdn, vi, 14. i Hayaimn, i, 70 ; vi, 66. 

5 Hayaimn, vi, 73. Aghdni (ed. 3), iii, 37. 6 Hayawdn, i, 150. 

~ Hayawdn, x i, 162. L.A., iv, 23. Gliazali, Hnjii, ii, 66. 

* Aijhdni (ed. 3), iv, 126. 

3 Hayawdn, i, 146 ; iv, 85. Damir!, 187. 

Hayawdn, vi, 60. Diican of Hdiim, 27. 

II Dnmiri, i, 187. 
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name them . 1 During a certain ceremony in Japan the head 
of the house scatters beans saying : “ Go away, demons ! " 
In the palace women pick them up, wrap them in paper, and 
throw them out of doors. Then ghosts pick them up and leave 
the house alone . 2 To-dav in part of north Africa it is believed 
that salt and cinders are the food of djinn. the coriander their 
apple, and asses’ dung their dates . 3 It is not good to drink 
from a vessel with a broken lip for the broken place is 
a shaitdn's buttocks . 4 

G In'd are either male or female, they are any sort of spirit 
that meets travellers and assumes different forms and dress . 5 
They light fires at night for sport to deceive and mislead 
wayfarers, calling out to them, " Good evening ! " 6 Their 
nocturnal activities are often mentioned. " They sing song 
after song and light fires round me." 7 "Night hides the 
djinn who sing there." 8 A ghitl could be killed by one blow, 
but a second brought it back to life . 9 The si' kit lives mostly 
in swamps. If one catches a man she plays with him as a cat 
with a mouse. Should a wolf seize one she cries out : " Help ! 
a wolf is devouring me! " Often she shrieks : "I have 
a hundred dinars : my rescuer can have them ! " 10 

The relations of djinn with men were of different sorts. 
Some tribes were descended from a djinn ancestor as the 
Banu SiTat of ’amr of Yarbu". The father of Jurhum was 
a fallen angel . 11 'amr b. Tamim married a si’ldt, but whenever 
there was a thunderstorm he had to cover her head so that 
she might not see the lightning. Once he forgot this and she 
fled to the land of the si'ldt , 12 A man married a djinni for the 
bride-price of a gazelle and a skin of wine . 13 An '(frit carried 
away a girl of Fazara and lived with her in a lonely tent, 

I Golden Bough , ii. 248 ; iii. 13- 2 Golden Bough . ix, 143, 155. 

3 Goichon, 1S9 f. 4 Hayawdn , vi. 69. 

5 Hayawdn , vi, 48. 6 Hayaicdn, vi, 60. 

7 Hayaicdn , v, 41. 8 Hayaicdn , vi, 48. 

9 Hayawdn , i, 150. 

10 Kazicini (on margin of Damiri), ii, 154. 

II Hayawdn , vi, 61. 12 Yakut, Irshad , v, 450. 13 Hayawdn , vi, 69. 
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leaving her at night. She went off with a man. The ‘ifrit 
pursued but the man made his camel kneel, drew a line round 
it. and recited verses from the Koran. The ‘ifrit made several 
offers to the man to induce him to part with the girl, but he 
refused them all and kept her . 1 Other stories tell of the magic 
circle which spirits cannot pass and the idea is not confined 
to Arabia. Djinn restored to a man his runaway slave, 
but with paralysed arms. The master was told to blow in his 
hands and the arms were cured. Thereafter the man was able 
to cure pain bv breathing on the sore place . 2 Once when a wolf 
carried off a sheep, the shepherd cried : ‘‘ Dweller in the 
valley.’’ He heard a voice sav : ‘‘ Wolf, give back the sheep.” 
This was done . 3 Here the djinn is distinctly helpful. 

According to a tradition everyone has a djinni as an 
associate ; the prophet's had turned Muslim and told him to 
do only what was right . 4 We are reminded of the daimon of 
Socrates, the Roman belief in the “genius”, and other 
attendant spirits or doubles. A woman was visited by a djinni 

called a follower — ~l", the L.A. explains this word as lover. 

One day he came to her but did not do according to his 
custom ; in reply to her question he said that a prophet had 
come who had forbidden fornication . 5 A man had a com- 
panion named who caused those who memorized the 

Koran to forget it . 6 An epileptic who was ill for six months 
in the year and well for six was possessed by the daughter of 
the lord of the djinn ; she explained that if his tribe tried to 
cure him she would kill him . 7 A woman brought her idiot 
son to the prophet, who stroked his chest and prayed over 
him ; then he vomited a black puppy . 8 Hence we get the 
common sense of madjnun, mad, possessed by the djinn. In 


1 Kazwini, ii, 161. 

3 Kazwini, ii, 162. 
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South Arabia several words are used in this sense, mahm'ts, 
makriin, and masMul. 1 

The djinn had a special connection with poets ; the 
‘‘ follower of a poet was the source of his inspiration. The 
djinni Zuhair has been mentioned already. Farazdak had 
a companion named Hanhrn or Hamam ; and al A'sha had 
Mushil, to name only two . 2 During a discussion between two 
poets one said : “I say a poem every hour but you compose 
one a month ; How is this ? " The other said : “ I do not 
accept from my shaitan what you accept from vours." 3 
The djinn lamented Malik b. al Raib, who died in Khurasan, 
because they knew that he was alone in a foreign land. They 
put the paper with the lament under his pillow in the khan 
where he died . 4 A si‘ldl met Hassan b. Thabit in his youth 
before he began to compose poetry, knelt on his chest, and 
said : " Are you he who is expected by his tribe to become 
their poet ? ” He said : £ ‘ Yes." She said : “ Compose three 
lines of verse with one rhyme, or I will kill you." He did so 
and she let him go . 5 Like men, the djinn when they meet 
together discuss the merits of the poets . 6 Al-Jahiz says that 
the following verse — 

cannot be repeated thrice consecutively and therefore is 
a verse of the djinn . 7 

Sometimes djinn are little more than Puckish, but often 
they are malevolent and hostile to men. Epidemics are the 
spears of the djinn . 8 They hold back the bulls from water and 
prevent the cattle from drinking ; sometimes they even 
kill them in this way . 9 They strangled Harb b. Umayya, 


1 Jacob, 160. 

3 Jahiz, Kitab al Bayan, i, 116. 

3 Khizdnat al Adab, ii, 188. 

7 Kitab al Bayan, i, 37. 

9 Hayawdn, i, 10. 
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Mirdas b. abi ‘amir, and others ; they killed Sa’d b. ‘ubada 
because he had insulted them — 

“We killed the chief of Khazraj, Su'd b. ‘ubada. 

We shot two arrows at him and missed not his heart.” 

and they drove ‘amr b. ‘adf mad . 1 They strangled Gharid 
because he sang a song they had forbidden him to sing. 
They blew up the penis of ‘umara b. Mughira and he became 
like a wild beast . 2 Witches employed the same method to 
drive a man mad . 3 A story shows that snakes were used by 
the superior powers to punish ; a woman who killed her 
children at birth was devoured by them . 4 

Many precautions are necessary in dealing with the djinn. 
In north Africa you must say Bismillah before throwing water, 
especially hot water, out of the door . 5 Any curiosity about 
them is bad ; a man who saved a djinni from a well was careful 
to turn away his eyes so as not to see which way it went.* 
This shows that though they are usually stronger than men. 
with sharper eyes , 7 they sometimes need men's help. At times, 
too, they are delightfully simple, reminding us of the devil's 
stupidity. They did not know that Solomon was dead till 
the staff that supported him rotted and his body fell down . 8 
This weakness is alluded to in a tradition of the prophet : 
the body in the grave is beaten with iron whips and utters 
a loud cry, heard by all near, except the two heavy ones 
(men and djinn ). 9 Djinn and magic were closely connected. 
Several instances have already been given. The si'lat was the 
sorceress of the djinn. They lived in the ‘ushr- tree. If a man 
wanted to be sure of his wife's fidelity during his absence on 
a journey, he tied two branches of this tree together. If. 
on his return, they were still united, she had been true to 


1 Hayawdn , i, 146 ; vi, 64. Abu'l ‘ala. Letters, 66. 

llayawdn, vi. 64. 3 Aghdni (ed. 1), viii, 53. 
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him : had they come apart she had been faithless . 1 Certain 
animals and things kept the djinn away. If a white cock 
with a divided comb is in a house no shaitan will enter it . 2 
It is said : “Do not kill a cock for shaitan will rejoice.” 3 
The prophet said : “ The cock is my friend, the friend of my 
friend, and the enemy of God's enemy ; he guards his house 
and four round about it.” 3 Among the Zoroastrians the cock 
was the opponent of demons and it may be Persian influence 
which made the Arabs ascribe this power to the cock and led 
them to talk of that other bird which had its comb under 
the throne of God, its claws in the lowest earth, and its wings 
in the air, one in the east and one in the west . 4 Sorcery cannot 
harm one who has eaten the flesh of a black cat 5 ; black cats 
are so often associated with witches that this prescription 
looks like a piece of homoeopathy. A circle drawn on the 
ground was a protection against djinn , 6 and they will not enter 
a house where a citron is . 7 If a house has been fumigated 
with incense, “ the smoke of Miriam,” no ‘amir can approach 
it, and if a witch flies over it she will fall. If a man sleeps 
between two doors the ‘amir will throw him down and the 
djinn rob him of his senses . 8 It is dangerous to sleep at night 
in a yellow garment, for it is the home of the djinn and ‘amir . 9 

The neighing of horses frightens the djinn, they will not 
approach a house where a horse is . 10 Early ideas would seem 
to underlie two traditions. The sun rises and sets between the 
horns of shaitdns. One tries to stop it rising, but it mounts 
on his horns and God burns him. One tries to prevent it 
worshipping God as it sets, but it sets between his horns and 
God burns him . 11 Theology has been at work here. AbuBakr 
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once invited some men to supper ; there was a misunder- 
standing and he took an oath not to eat before them. As they 
refused to eat unless he began, he broke his oath that they 
might not go away hungry ; but as he began his meal he 
said : The first mouthful is for the shaitdn .'' 1 

Miss Padwick says that modern beliefs have little connection 
with literature, but mdrid looks a book word though in common 
use. Curious is the karina, the spirit counterpart of every 
woman. Sometimes she is a danger to her earthly twin, 
especially to her children, but sometimes an accident to her 
is followed by an accident to the earthly children. She often 
appears as a cat . 2 

Djinn brought early news of great events. Sawad b. 
Karab had a djinn messenger who three days in succession 
woke him with a kick to say that a prophet had come . 3 
They brought to Medina news of the battle of Nahawand . 4 
These messengers were the djinn of the soothsayers and were 
called the post of the djinn . 5 One man was called the Mdi 
of the djinn , 6 and Ibn ‘alatha settled an affair of blood between 
them to their satisfaction . 7 

According to the Koran, the people of Mecca made the 
djinn partners with God , 8 thought that they were essentially 
like him , 9 worshipped them , 10 and sought protection from 
them . 11 It may be that these words are to be taken literally 
or they may be part of the propaganda for monotheism, the 
prophet calling the pagan deities djinn in contempt. 

Lists of parallels between djinn and men were drawn up ; 
they are in part Islamic but contain older material. Sooth- 
sayers are the djinn’s apostles, tattooing their books, lies 
their tradition, poetry their religious recitations, the flute 
their muezzin, the market their mosque, the bath their home, 
their food whatever has not had the name of God invoked 

1 Bukhari , lxxviii, 87. 

Padwick, 44.5 ; cf. Winckler, Salomo und die Karina. 
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over it, their drink all intoxicating liquor, and their hunting- 
ground women . 1 Ghazali adapts this to the wiles of evil. 

We may mention two practices which are not directly 
connected with djinn. A governor of Uman wrote to ‘umar II : 

A witch was brought to us, we threw her into the water ; 
and she floated.” The Caliph wrote back : “ We have no 
concern with water. If there is proof, punish her ; if not, 
let her go .”' 2 The Arabs believed that madness was cured 
by the blood of certain noble families. “ Of the Darimi are 
those whose blood is the cure of madness and insanity.” 3 
This recalls touching for the king's evil. 

These beliefs were not peculiar to the Arabs who did not 
distinguish clearly between natural forces, magic, and spirits. 
They were growing out of animism. 

1 Kazwini, ii, 149 ; Ikyd, iii, 26. 

2 ‘ uyun al-Akhbar, ii, 112. 

3 L.A., xvi, 248. 
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Epigraph ic Notes 

By DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, 1I.A. 

1. HIRANYAGARBHA 

^CCORDING to Sanskrit Lexicons the word hiranyagarbha 
"*■ has two principal meanings. First, it is a well-known 
epithet of Lord Brahman : secondly, it is the name of one of 
the sddasa-mahdddna, i.e. the sixteen Great Gifts, which are 
enumerated and explained in books like the Matsya-Purana, 
Hemadri's Vratakhanda , and Vallalasena’s Danasagara. 
The sixteen nuthaddnas are ddna (offering) of the following 
things : — 


1 . 

Tulapurusa 

9. 

Dhara 

2 

Hiranyagarbha 

10. 

Hiranyasvaratha 

3. 

Brahmanda 

11 . 

Hemahastiratha 

4. 

Kalpapadapa 

12. 

Visnucakra 

5. 

Gosahasra 

13. 

Kalpalata 

6. 

Hiranyakamadhenu 

14. 

Saptasagara 

7. 

Hiranyasva 

15. 

Ratnadhenu 

S. 

Pancalangala 

16. 

Mahabhutaghata 

These 

names are more or 

less of 

a technical character. 


They have been explained in full detail in the Mahadanavarta 
section of the Danasagara, chapter v of the Vratakhanda, 
and chapters 247 ff. of the Matsya-Purana. 

The word hiranyagarbha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 
inscription (Ind. Ant., ix. 102 f.) King Attivarman is called 
a pra meya-h ira nyaga rbha -prasa va, which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, as “ who is 
the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha ”, i.e. 
Brahman. In the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the Calukya 
king Man gale; a (ibid., xix. 9 ff.) we have the passage 
hiranyagarbha-sambhuta. Here also Fleet, who edited the 
inscription, translated the phrase as “ who was descended 
from (the god) Hiranyagarbha (Brahman) It must be 
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noticed that only particular kings have been connected with 
hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their respective families. 
If Fleet’s interpretation is correct we should have found other 
kings of the family — whereof one king has been called 
hiranyagarbha-sambhuta — with titles of the same signification. 
Moreover, when we notice that in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription this epithet is given only to Pulakesin I and not 
to Jayasimha, the first king mentioned, nor to Mafigalesa, 
the reigning monarch, there remains no doubt that Fleet's 
theory is unjustifiable. I therefore hold with Hultzsch that 
the word hiranyagarbha in these inscriptions signifies the 
second of the sixteen mahadanas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman 
(Ep. Ind., xvii, 328 ff.) Hultzsch remarked : “ A similar 
feat is ascribed to King Attivarman in another copper-plate 
grant from the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet 
aprameya-Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by ‘ who is a producer 
of (i.e. who has performed) innumerable Hiranyagarbhas 
Hultzsch here evidently takes the passage hiranyagarbha- 
prasava as a case of the Sasthl-tatpurusa compound, making 
it mean “ prasava (origin, producer) of the Hiranyagarbha 
But he was in difficulty with the word Hiranyagarbha-prasuta , 
which occurs in the Ipur plates, Set I, of the Visnukundin 
king Madhavavarman I (ibid., p. 335 f.). As prasiita is an 
adjective it cannot make a case of the Sasthl-tatpurusa, 
compound. Hultzsch therefore had to correct the passage 
as hiranyagarbha-prasuti, i.e. prasuti (origin, producer) of 
the Hiranyagarbha (ibid., p. 336, n. 7). But when we 
notice that the epithet hiranyagarbha-prasuta also occurs in 
the Polamuru plates of the same Visnukundin king (.Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., vi, 17 ff.), and further that the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription has him nyagarbha-sambhuta , 
there can be no doubt that Hultzsch is wrong in taking the 
passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthi- 
tatpurusa compound. The words hiranyagarbha- prasiita and 
hiranyagarbha-sambhuta are certainlv examples of the 
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Pancanii-tatpurusa compound, and mean “ born of the 
Hiranyagarbha The word hiranyagarbha-prasava must also 
mean the same thing. I therefore take it as a case of the 
Bahuvnhi compound, meaning ‘‘ one whose prasava (origin, 
producer, progenitor) is the Hiranyagarbha But how can 
a king be born of the Hiranyagarbha, which we have taken 
to signify the second of the sixteen mahadancis ? 

In the performance of the Hira nya garbha -mah add na 
ceremony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans is 
a hiranya-garbka, literally “a golden womb”. Hiranya- 
garbha here signifies a golden Icunda, three cubits in height. 
Cf.— 

brahma nair=anayet hundam tapaniya-mayam subham | 
dvdsaptaty=angid-dcchrdyam hema-pankaja-garbha-vat || 

To discuss all the details and all the functions of the 
ceremony is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, 
which are all from the 249th chapter of the Matsya-Purana, 
will sufficiently clear the point. 

After the due arcana, the performer of the mahadana 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hiranya- 
garbha (here Lord Visnu), two lines of which run : — 
bhur-loka-pramukhd ldkds=tava garbhe vyavasthitdh | 
brahm-ddayas=tathd devd namas=te visva-dharine || 

Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, 
i.e. the golden kunda, and the priests perform the garbhadhdna, 
pumsavana, and the si mantonnayana ceremonies of the 
*' golden womb ”, as they would do in the case of an ordinary 
pregnant woman. Cf. — 

evam=dmantryatan=madhyam=di'isy=dmbha=udamnukhah | 
mustibhyam parisamgrhya dharmaraja-caturmukhau || 
jdnumadhye sirah krtvd tistheta svasa-pancakam jj 
garbhddhdnam pumsavanam simant-onnayanam tathd \ 
kuryar=hiranya-garbhasya tatas=te dvija-puiigavah || 

Then the performer is taken out of the “ golden womb ” 
and the jata-karma and other necessary functions are 
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performed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly-born 
child. After that the performer is to utter another mantra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines : — 

matr=dham janitali pit ream martya-dharma sur-ottama \ 
tvad-garbha-sainbhavad=esa divya-deho bhavamy-aham || 

“ 0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and) was martya-dharma (one having the qualities 
of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my (re-)birth 
from your womb, I become dirya-deha (one having celestial 
body). - ’ 

That the performer of the Hiranyagarbha-»io/u7drt«« was 
thought to be “ born of the hiranya-garbha, i.e. golden 
womb ", is also clear from the next mantra to be uttered 
by the priests : — 

adya-jdtasya tc='hgdni abhiseksyamahe vayam 
After the ceremony is over the priests receive the gift 
of that golden womb, along with many other things. 1 

2. Genealogy of the Ananda Kings of Guntur 

Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla plates 
(Ind. Ant., ix, 102 f.) and Damodaravarman of the Mattepad 
plates (Ep. Ind., xvii, 327 f.). We have already dealt with 
the reference to the word hiranyagarbha in the Gorantla 
inscription, and with its different interpretations. Hultzsch 
rightly says : “ When editing the Gorantla plates of 

Attivarman, my late lamented friend Fleet believed this 
king {scil. Attivarman) to have been a Pallava — chiefly because 
he interpreted the epithet aprameya-Hiranyagarbha-prasavena 
by ‘ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiranyagarbha ’. As I have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used in 
the fresh plates, and Fleet himself had since withdrawn his 

1 See my paper in Bharatvarsa (Bengali), 1340 B.S., 393 f. ; also eh. iii, 
section 1 of my work Successors of the Satavahanas in the Eastern Deccan 
(in the press). 
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original opinion in his ‘ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
second edition, p. 334.’’ (Ep. hid., xvii, 328.) In the Gorantla 
inscription Attivarman has been called kavdara-n rpat i-fnrfa- 
sanmdbhuta “sprung from the family of King Kandara ". 
The family (kida), in its turn, is called dnanda-maharsi- 
ramsa-samudbhuta " sprung from the lineage of the great 
sage Ananda On the other hand, the Mattepad plates 
were issued from Yijaya-Kandara-pura “ victorious city 
(founded by ting) Kandara Damodaravarman is, here, 
said to have belonged to the Ancinda-gotra. Both the Gorantla 
and the Mattepad plates were discovered in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. While editing the Mattepad 
plates, Hultzsch, on these grounds, suggested that the three 
kings — Kandara, Attivarman, and Damodaravarman — 
belonged to the same family and that they may be styled 
“the Ananda Kings of Guntur". 

The palaeography of the Gorantla and the Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of King Attivarman and that of 
King Damodaravarman were not separated by a great interval. 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Ind., xx, 1 ff.) and that 
both Nagarjunikonda, the find-spot of some Iksvaku 
inscriptions, and Kanteru, that of some Salahkayana 
inscriptions, are localities of the Guntur District, it seems to 
me that the Ananda kings, whose inscriptions are also found 
in the same District, began to grow powerful in about the 
beginning of the fourth century a.d., when the Iksvaku power 
was gradually declining. The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 
have been assigned to the third century a.d.. and as I have 
shown elsewhere the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed to 
the fifth century a.d. (Ind. Hist. Quart., ix, 212). Kings 
Attivarman and Damodaravarman may. therefore, be placed 
in the fourth century of the Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier ? According to Hultzsch the characters of the Gorantla 
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inscription are more developed than those of the Mattepad 
grant, which is besides partly written in Prakrit — “ con- 
sequently DamSdaravarman must have been one of the 
predecessors of Attivarman ” ( Ep . Ind.. xvii, 328). 

As regards the first point, viz. that the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must sav that 
when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely 
difficult to determine as to which of them is the earlier. 
In a note on the Visnukundin genealogy, I have elsewhere 
shown that the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman II of 
the Ipur plates, Set II, was suggested by Hultzsch, on 
palaeographical grounds, to be the grandfather of 
Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipur plates, Set I. I have also 
shown there that the former was actually not the grandfather, 
but the grandson, of the latter (Ind. Hist. Quart., is, 275). 
Since the handwritings of two different scribes of even the 
same age may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
that the difference in time between the execution of the 
Mattepad and that of the Gorantla grant is short and that 
Damodaravarman of the Mattepad grant was a successor 
of Attivarman on the throne of Kandarapura. 

As regards the second point, viz. that the Mattepad grant 
is partly written in Prakrit, I am afraid it is a mis- 
representation. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like the 
Gorantla plates, written in Sanskrit ; but it is true that the 
names of the Brahman recipients of the king's gift are written 
in Prakrit, e.g. Kassam-Kumdrajja (Sanskrit, Kdsyapa- 
Kumardrya), etc. We must notice, however, that the Gorantla 
inscription also exhibits the same peculiarity. I think it even 
more important that the name of the king is here Attivarman 
and not Hastivarman. Atti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit 
hast!, through the literary Prakrit form halt hi. Names like 
Attivarman, Kumarajja, etc., only prove that both these 
grants were issued in a time when the replacement of Prakrit 
by Sanskrit in South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not 
fully, complete. 
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There are, besides, two other points in support of our 
suggestion. Firstly in the Gorantla inscription the kandara- 
nrpati-kula has been called bhagavato vakesvarddhi-vasina$= 
tribhuvana-kartuh sambhos=carana-kamala-rajah-pavitnkrta, 
which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva) was the family 
deity of the Ananda kings, and that these kings were Saivas. 
On the other hand, Damodaravarman is called in his 
inscription bhagavatah samyaksambuddhasya padanudhyata. 
which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda 
kings prior to Attivarman were Saivas, Damodaravarman, 
who was a Buddhist, must have come after Attivarman. 
Secondly, the inscribed faces of the Mattepad plates of 
DamSdaravarman are " numbered consecutively like the pages 
of a modern book ". This fact also seems to suggest that 
Damodaravarman came after Attivarman. 

But what was the relationship between these two kings of 
the Ananda family, who, we think, were nor far removed from 
each other in time ? 

In this connection I like to draw the attention of readers 
to the epithet avandhya-gdsahasr-aneka-Mranyagarbh-odbhav- 
odbhava applied to the name of king Damodaravarman in the 
Mattepad plates. This epithet has been translated by Hultzsch 
as “ who is the origin of the production (i.e. who has caused 
the performance) of many Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) 
thousand pregnant cows ". This translation is defective for 
several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted the 
passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as the " producer of the 
Hiranyagarbha ". As we have shown, it should mean " one 
whose producer is the Hiranyagarbha The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepad plates is hiranyagarbh-ddbhava, 
which means exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says : “ He 
{ soil . Damodaravarman) boasts of having performed certain 
Brahmanical rites, viz. Gosahasra and Hiranyagarbha 
(1. 2f.).” But it seems to me utterly untenable that 
Damodaravarman, who was professedly a Buddhist, 
performed these rites, which are professedly Brahmanical. 
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Besides, if Hultzsch's interpretation is right, why did the 
composer use hiranyagarbh-odbhar-odbhava and not hiranya- 
garbh-odbhava. which is the naturally expected form ? The use 
of h ira n yaga rbh-od bh a h -odbh a ra in the sense of “ the performer 
of the Hiranyagarbha seems to me highly awkward in an 
ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the 
phrase hiranyagarbh-ddbhav-ddbhava is “ one whose udbhava 
(producer, father) is Hiranyagarbh-ddbhava (i.e. performer of 
the H i ra nyaga r bha -mah add no).'’ 

As regards avandhya-gosahasra I do not think that the word 
avandhya ever means pregnant Avandhya (not barren), 
which also means a m ogha -pfi a 1-ddaya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon 
Rdjanirghanta. seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch has taken 
it but to the Gosahasra, the fifth of the sixteen mah dd anas 
of the Puranas. The whole phrase avandhya-goscihasr-atxelca- 
hiramyagnrbh-odbhav-odbhava , then, means '‘one whose 
udbhava (i.e. father) is Avandhya -gosahasra (i.e. performer of 
a Gosahasra producing unfailing success) and AneJca- 
hiranyagarbh-ddbhava (i.e. performer of many Hiranya- 
garbhas). 

Now, who is this Avandhya-gosahasra-Ancka-hiranya- 
garbh-ddbhava, the udbhava (father) of King Damodara- 
varman ? Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, 
Attivarman is called apratneya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, which 
is obviously the same as aneka-hiranyagarbh-ddbhava. 
I therefore do not think it quite impossible that it is 
King Attivarman who was the father of King Damodara- 
varman of the Mattepad plates. It may, however, be argued 
that the Mattepad plates credit the father of King Damodara- 
varman with the performance of a Gosahasra as well, but there 
is no reference to this mahadana in Attivarman’s own Gorantla 
grant. The Gosahasra -nuihciddna was possibly performed by 
Attivarman after the execution of the Gorantla grant. 1 

1 See ibid., ch. iii, section 2 . 
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Averroes’ Paraphrase on Plato’s “ Politeia ” 

By Dr. ERWIN’ ROSENTHAL 

LTHOUGH Averroes is well known as a commentator 
on Aristotle — the scholastics called him The Com- 
mentator — very few scholars have so far taken any notice of 
his commentary on Plato's famous treatise. 1 This paraphrase, 
however, deserves a thorough critical study, for a variety of 
reasons. First, it belongs to the Corpus of Averroes' 
philosophical writings, even though — as Averroes states him- 
self in his preface — it be only as a substitute for Aristotle's 
“ Politics ” which were not known to Averroes and which 
were not accessible to the scholastics until 1260. Secondly, 
it is an interesting example of the treatment of Platonism 
by Islamic scholars. Then : are the changes and deviations 
due to Islamic theory and thought, or to Averroes' own way 
of adapting the "Politeia'" to the Islamic “Empire"? 
Was there any Platonic influence on Islam in its political 
theory and when, how, and where can we trace it ? Is it 
Plato himself or Plato in the light of Neo-Platonism that 
Averroes" more or less inadequate paraphrase gives us ? 
These questions show that the linguistic task is only 
a preliminary towards the more important and interesting 
question of the position and meaning of this treatise within 
the history of medieval political theory and of the inter- 
relations between Eastern and Western conception of Man 
and State. 

I 

The Arabic original has been lost. We possess a Hebrew 
translation and a Latin translation made from the Hebrew. 
The Hebrew text dates from 1320. The translator was 

1 It is mentioned only in M. Steinschneider, Die hebraischen Veber- 
setzungen des M ittelalters, nnd die Juden als Dolmetscher, etc-., Berlin. 1893. 
§ 116 ; and in E. Renan, Averroes et Vaverroisme, Paris, 1925. 
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gemuel b. Yehuda of Marseilles, who was probably related 
to the most famous Hebrew translators of the Middle Ages, 
the Tibbonides. Semuel also translated other commentaries 
of Averroes, e.g. the Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomaehum \ According to his statement in his epilogue 
to his translation of our text, he was confronted with many 
difficulties. The paraphrase is of unique value for the history 
of Hebrew translations in the Middle Ages, being the only 
translation of a political treatise ; for the Jews were most 
interested in the ethical and medical writings of the Arabs. 
This fact may partly be responsible for the heavy style and 
slavish translation which follows the Arabic original almost 
word for word. The Hebrew translator lays stress upon the 
fact that he is the very first to translate a political treatise, 
having realized its excellence, and pleads for indulgence on 
the ground of his having been in prison for some time with 
several of his brethren — why we do not know — and therefore 
deprived of scholarly assistance . 1 Thus the terminology is 
shaky ; many expressions had to be found ad hoc by the 
translator. Steinschneider mentions some of those which deal 
with musical terms. Sometimes Semuel gives the Arabic 
words in Hebrew characters ; sometimes his translation of 
them is very inadequate. To give only one important example, 
he renders the Arabic Imam by Kohen, which is by no means 
a correct equivalent. Apart from the difficulties of the text 
as such, the tradition is fairly good. Of the six MSS. mentioned 
by Steinschneider that of Turin was burnt in the fire at that 

1 This epilogue, not belonging to the actual text, is missing in the two 
Bodleian MSS., the copyists of which may have not been interested 
in personal matters. As mentioned above, the translator apologizes for 
having been unable to use the commentaries of Averroes on Aristotle's 
writings, because of his imprisonment, so that he has not always understood 
the right meaning of Aristotle’s writings which he made use of as a means of 
comparison. He also claims to have examined Alfarabi’s writings. The 
style and contents of this epilogue are equally interesting. Biblical 
(especially Isaiah and Job) and Misnaic quotations are numerous. He 
concludes with a strong appeal to his readers to listen carefully to what 

those two divine kings ” (i.e. Plato and Averroes) have to teach them. 
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library. We thus have live MSS. for preparing the edition of 
the text. The Munich MS. serves as the basis ; two at Vienna 
and Florence (a fine specimen of a Hebrew MS.) and two at 
Oxford (unfortunately partly damaged and with considerable 
gaps, but also with some not unimportant additions) are 
complementary. Another MS. is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana at Milan, but it has not yet been possible to make 
use of it . 1 My task is to reconstruct as completely* as possible 
the Arabic original, especially in those passages which are 
obscure or unintelligible in Hebrew. It may* be that we can 
at least make out which of the two Arabic versions of the 
Politeia known to us Averroes had used, by comparison with 
the few quotations from the Politeia in Al-Biruni’s India. 
However, this is doubtful. To fix the terminology is of the 
utmost importance not only for the translation of the Hebrew 
text 2 but also for its understanding and interpretation. For 
this purpose, therefore, a complete glossary Greek-Syriac- 

1 This MS. is not mentioned in Steinschneider and I happened to notice 
it in an article on Semuel b. Yehuda in The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vol. ix. Inquiries by myself and learned bodies of this country and of 
Germany at the Biblioteca Ambrosiana were not answered, although the MS. 
is catalogued in Carlo Bernheimer's recently published Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. of that Library. I still hope, therefore, to secure access to 
the MS. before completing the edition. 

2 Here I should like to mention with thanks that I started this work 
under the auspices and active financial support of the “ Notgemeinschaft 
der Deutsehen Wissenschaft ” and the scholarly advice of my former 
academic teachers. Professors Bergstraesser, Mittwoch, and Brackmann. 
The study is meant for Medievalists as well and especially those interested in 
Political Theory 7 . As it cannot be assumed that all interested in the subject 
understand Rabbinical Hebrew and are able to follow 7 the often difficult 
text, it was thought necessary to accompany the Hebrew text by an exact 
translation with notes and explanatory remarks, because the Latin trans- 
lation — by Jacob Mantino of the year 1539 for Pope Paul III — is often 
incorrect. By resorting to the Platonic original he sometimes gets a good 
meaning which is not in accordance with the Hebrew text and probably 
also not with Averroes’ original arguments. When I prepared a “ Survey 
of the most important Islamic Political ideas ” for the “ Seminar ” of 
Professor Brackmann (Staatsanschauungen im Zeitalter Friedrichs II von 
Staufen), Dr. Leo Strauss drew my attention to this Latin translation which 
led me on to Steinschneider, and suggested an edition and inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew version. 
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Arabic-Latin is required . 1 The obstacles, however, are great, 
because we have neither the Arabic original of our text 2 
nor that of Aver roes’ Middle Commentary on the “ Ethica 
ad Nicoinaehum ", which also was translated into Hebrew 
bv Semuel b. Yehuda, as already mentioned above, and of 
which we shall have to speak later on. But the latter may be 
of some help as well as Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle's 
" Poetics 


11 - 

Turning to the composition and contents of the 
“Paraphrase" we find that Averroes considers the 
“ Politeia " of Plato as the second, practical part, the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum " of the younger Aristotle being the first, 
theoretical part, and. we may add, fundamental and more 
important. The Art of Politics is practical because it is 
dominated by will power and its aim is action and not con- 
templation. Owing to this conception, Averroes is not 
concerned with the philosophical ideas and the individual 
outlook of Plato, but solely with Plato's conception of the 
State, its meaning and its superiority to the individual. He 
abandons the famous form of the Platonic dialogue, of 
personal discussion pro et contra, simplifies the whole process 

1 The glossary is intended to follow the plan of the “ Corpus Averrois ” 
which is in preparation by the “ Medieval Academy of America ”. The 
editor-in-chief of the Hebrew Series, Professor Wolfson, Harvard University, 
has issued his programme in Speculum of September, 1931. My study will 
probably be published within this “ Corpus 

2 The Spanish scholar Rodriguez mentions in the introduction to his 
Averroes Compendio de metajisica , p. xxvi, a MS. of the Arabic original 
of our Hebrew version. I tried to get information about this MS. through 
the publishers of Rodriguez’ book, but received no reply. Thus, I suppose, 
the remark is based upon Renan, who mentions in the appendix of his 
Averroes et l averroisme an Arabic MS., part of which is said to cover 
Averroes Paraphrase ”. But neither do the catalogues of both Spanish 
libraries bear out this statement, nor does Bouyges in an article in Melanges 
de VL niversite de St. Joseph know anything of it. It is out of the question 
that Steinschneider, who refers to Renan’s remark in the paragraph dealing 
with the Hebrew version, would have failed to find out and describe this 
MS. in his Arabische U ebersetzungen t etc. 
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and final progress of Plato's argumentation by exclusively 
referring to those ideas and questions within the scope of the 
State and the relation between State and Man. more stress 
being laid on the State than on the Man. Man has his end in the 
State, which is therefore necessary for Man. But to reach 
this end Man must become an active part of the State. 
Averroes is interested in the State, its meaning, constitution, 
and administration ; he thinks of the services Man has to 
render the State, not of the happiness of Man as an individual. 
He puts individual rights, individual perfection in the back- 
ground for the sake of the political community and of the 
general welfare more definitely than Plato does. He looks at 
the Platonic State as a cold realist and for him the virtues of 
the individual are only relevant in so far as they increase the 
efficiency of the State. For him Plato’s four cardinal virtues 
are necessary parts of the State. But he is a Muslim, too. 
Therefore, these virtues not only lead to a perfect State, but 
also to Allah. Consequently, nothing of the idealistic 
enthusiasm and ethical pathos of Plato is to be found in 
Averroes' Paraphrase. In his opinion Aristotle is the true 
philosopher, the great model. Indeed, he is not specially 
interested in the philosophy of Plato, who. however, gives him 
the practical supplement to the “ Ethica ad Nicomaehum ". 
But the fact that Averroes would never have commented on 
Plato's “ Politeia " had he known Aristotle's “Politics” 
cannot obliterate for us the high value of this “ Paraphrase ”. 
Like most of the Arab and Jewish philosophers and thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, he likes to compare not only the Art of 
Politics with the Art of Medicine, but also the life of State and 
Man with the body and the categories of health and illness. 
Generally he replaces Plato's examples by those of his own 
civilization and times, e.g. when he discusses the influence of 
music and poetry (or more exactly fables and tales) he refers 
to pre-Islamic poetry instead of Hesiod and Homer, and when 
dealing with Plato's statements about different constitutions 
his illustrations are from contemporary history in the Maghreb. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 48 
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To sum up, we might say that Averroes is chiefly concerned 
with siyasa, Politics as government and administration. 
Thus we can understand why he abandoned the form of 
dialogue and did not follow Plato book by book, commenting 
on the whole contents, but wrote a more or less free paraphrase, 
referring here and there also to other writers, e.g. Aristotle, 
Galen, ancl AlfarabL Using this method, he summed up his 
comments in three treatises, ma'amarlm, i.e. maqdldt, which 
contain a more or less accurate description and critical 
investigation of some parts of Plato's ten books. The first 
treatise deals with parts of books i, iii, iv, and v, the second 
with the beginning of book vi and a part of book vii. and the 
third and last treatise with book viii and a part of book ix. 
The historiaii will probably find the third treatise the most 
interesting one, for in it Averroes very closely follows the 
" Politeia ” and refers very often to the political and social 
history of the Maghreb in his own days , 1 frankly criticizing 
the governments and their representatives. Naturally Plato's 
discussion of the so-called “ bad constitutions was the proper 
basis for these statements, and here we find Averroes 
at his best. 

M hen we consider that Averroes’ interest in Plato was not 
so much theoretical in the philosopher as practical in the 
political thinker, the problem is not primarily that of defining 
what is '‘Platonic’' and what is “Neo-Platonic” revision 
or edition, a problem of vital importance in dealing with 
AlfarabL Both of Alfarabi’s writings, the nmdlna fadila 
and the siyasa madarilyya, are interesting attempts at recon- 
ciling Plato, or rather Platonism, with Islamic thought. 
His philosophical “ system ” is greatly influenced by Plato 


Renan, op. cit., refers to this important foot, saying: “ en general, 
eette paraphrase est pleine (!) de details interessants pour l'histoire de 
1 Espagne musulmane ” (p. 162, note 3). I am afraid we cannot agree with 
this eminent authority in his judgment of the Paraphrase ” : “ Rien de 
plus bizarre que de voir prise an serieux et analysee comme un traite 
technique cette curieuse fantaisie de l'esprit grec ” (p. 160). 
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or what he took for Plato’s ideas, which really were brought 
to his knowledge in a " Neo-Platonic ” revision. But 
Averroes’ philosophical foundations are deeply rooted in 
Aristotle. The obvious value of the “ Paraphrase ” is not that 
it fills a gap in Averroes' philosophical system, but that it 
shows how Platonic ideas were adapted to Islamic theory 
and how conceptions meant for a polls were applied to an 
Empire which practically dominated the Oikumene. He 
objects to the view that only the Greeks were predestined 
by nature for perfection in the arts, sciences, and human 
virtue, claiming that other nations and people (his own, of 
course, amongst them) have also reached a high point of 
perfection. On the other hand, he accepts Plato's arguments 
on the psychological effect of virtues and vices, illustrating 
them from his own experience. And when he allows the rulers 
to employ trickery in order to establish a law that binds the 
whole community, and when he admits that necessitd is a vital 
force in the foundation and maintenance of the State, he 
approaches what we are accustomed to call ragione di stato. 
I might add here that we find in Islamic authors prior to 
Ibn Haldun this more or less conscious manner of looking 
at the State d la Machiavelli — an attitude they were quite 
able to combine with a sincere Muslim faith . 1 The influence 
of natural science is to be felt in the second treatise, where 
Averroes characterizes in general the theoretical and practical 
sciences and discusses from this basis the value of philosophy 
and philosophers for human aim and perfection. In the same 
treatise he indulges in a polemic against the Mutakallimun, 


1 It would be instructive to trace this question in Muslim political 
authors. Although the time is not yet ripe for such a task — we urgently 
need a critical history of Muslim Political Theory — to have this question 
in the background may be of some help in investigating the political ideas 
of Muslim philosophers, theologians, jurists, and historians. As a model 
of method and description Fr. Meineeke's excellent study Die Idee der 
btaatsraison in der Xeueren Geschickte would be of great value, although 
we are naturally not entitled to apply the standard of modern times to 
problems of the Middle Ages, especially where Islam is concerned. 
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the dialectic theologians, which is of high interest. When 
discussing the conditions necessary for the ruling philosopher- 
king, he touches the question whether this ruler ought to be 
a prophet or at least to possess prophetic gifts. A thorough 
investigation of the differences between the opinions of 
AlfarabI and Averroes concerning the “ Politeia will clearly 
show what we assumed before, namely, that AlfarabI is much 
more of a Platonist whereas Averroes clings to Aristotle. 
A detailed study will show that from this difference there 
results a difference in the conception of the State, its meaning 
and task. I should like to go a step further and draw from this 
difference in philosophical attitude the conclusion that 
Averroes is more independent of Muslim dogmatics in his 
conception of Politics than is AlfarabI. But this has yet to be 
proved in another place. 

186 . 



On the Prefixes and Consonantal Finals of 
Si-Hia as evidenced by their Chinese and 
Tibetan Transcriptions 

By STUART X. WOLFEXDEX 

T N view of the fact that the study of Si-Hia is now attracting 
fresh interest, 1 and that the problems it presents are 
fraught with some difficulty, it seems not untimely to review 
certain aspects of the matter upon which the status of the 
language and its position within the Tibeto-Burman family 
ultimately depend, viz. the problems of prefixes and con- 
sonantal finals. 

Since Laufer published in 1916 his Si-Hia Language ; 
A Study in Indo-Chinese Philology , 2 the view that Si-Hia 
formed with Lo-lo and Mo-so a so-called “ Si-Lo-Mo ” Group 
has been fairly widely accepted. 3 This, however," was a 
conclusion drawn from material involving only Chinese 
transcriptions 4 of Si-Hia words, and is a view which may need 

1 See Wang Ching-ju, “ Xotes on Chinese and Tibetan Transcriptions of the 
Shishiah (Tangutan) Language ” (in Chinese), in the Bulletin of the National 
Research Institute of History and Philology, vol. ii, part 2 (Peiping, 1930), 
pp. 171-184, and the same author's Hsi-Hsia Studies, parts 1 and 2 (in 
Chinese), in the Monographs of the above Institute, series A, No. 8 (Peiping, 
1932) and Xo. 11 (Peiping, 1933). For brevity’s sake these will be quoted 
in the following pages as Bulletin and Studies (1 and 2). 

2 T‘oung Pao, vol. xvii (1916), pp. 1-126. 

3 See inter alia, Pater W. Schmidt, Die Sprackfamilien und Sprachenhreise 
der Erde, Heidelberg, 1926, p. 133 ; Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i, part 1 
(1927), pp. 79-80 ; vol. i, part 2 (1928), p. 22 ; Kieckers, Die Sprachstamme 
der Erde, Heidelberg, 1931, pp. 104r-o (where it is erroneously placed in 
the Siamese-Chinese Family). 

4 Unfortunately for early studies of this speech the wrong order of 
reading was followed. Consequently Laufer, accepting the method employed 
by Ivanov (“ ZurKenntniss derHsi-hsia Sprache ”, Bulletin de V Academic 
Imperials des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, Xo. 18, 1909, pp. 1221-1233, with 
one plate), transcribed ,g /g as tsu-ni, ^ /g as ko-ni, etc. This order, 
as first pointed out by E. von Zach ( Orientalische Literaturzeitung, Jhrg. 30, 
Xr. 1 (Januar, 1927), Sp. 4-5), should be reversed, a fact which Wang Ching-ju, 
apparently independently, also noticed ( Bulletin , p. 178). As we shall see 
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revision , 1 for, at the time he wrote, the evidence, all unknown 
to Dr. Laufer, was not yet all assembled. Since then there 
has been brought to light another class of material wherein 
we are given Tibetan alphabetic transliterations in addition to 
Chinese dissyllabic transcriptions of Si-Hia words. From 
these two taken together it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the language was much more abundantly provided with 
prefixes than was at first believed, and from them also we 
seem to have a direct negative to the view that it was devoid 
of these as spoken elements, as is at present being contended . 2 
How this may affect its possible position among the dialects 
of the Sino-Tibetan borderland we shall see in the sequel. 

First let us examine the prefix problem and see to what 
conclusions we are led by the evidence now at hand. 

It is a curious thing that almost from the start a belief has 
been expressed in the unarticulated nature of any prefixes the 
language may have possessed. This makes its appearance 
first with the earlier workers 3 for whose attitude there is 
naturally ample excuse. It is, in fact, very greatly to their 
credit that they should have foreseen the possibility of prefixes 
at all, when one remembers the very limited, and in many 
ways difficult, material with which they had to work. 

But if this were the view in early days, there is very little 
excuse for it now, and in the face of abundant later evidence 
that prefixes were widespread throughout the language it 
seems indeed strange that some attempt has not been made 
to determine the possibility of their articulation by reference 

in the sequel, prefixes then begin to come to light where previously they 
were unsuspected (cf. Laufer. op. cit.. p. 103). and, together with the Tibetan 
alphabetic transliterations, put the language in rather a different light 
from what was at first believed. 

1 See below, in extr. 

2 See especially Wang Ching-ju, Bulletin, p. 183 ; Studies, 2, pp. 298-30.3. 

2 See especially Deveria, “ L'Ecriture du Rovaume de Si-Hia ou Tangout 

(Extrait des Memoires presentes a VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Ire serie, t. xi. Ire partie. Paris, 1898), p. 28, and Morisse, “ Con- 
tribution a 1’ Etude de l’Ecriture et de la Langue Si-Hia” (Memoires, etc. 
(as above). Ire serie, t. xi, 2me partie, Paris, 1904), pp. 37-8. 
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to Tibetan behaviour, and that instead of this there seems to 
have arisen a determination to discount the prefixes as far 
as possible, and to show that they were both meaningless and 
unpronounced. As to the first of these contentions, difficulties 
are naturally, at the moment, very great, as. when reduced to 
writing, the language had already reached a stage which is 
paralleled by some of the eastern dialects of Tibet at the 
present time, in which prefixes, though once significant, have 
themselves ceased to bear any evident meaning. With regard, 
however, to the second contention, viz. pronunciation of the 
prefixes, we shall see in what follows that it is as easy to put 
beyond doubt that they were pronounced in Si-Hia speech, as 
it is to prove that they are so pronounced in the spoken 
dialects of eastern Tibet to-day. It is a very great pity 
that the more receptive and open-minded attitude displayed 
by Dr. Laufer 1 in connection with this problem has not 
found more followers. 

In favour of the view that Si-Hia was devoid of spoken 
prefixes, no convincing demonstration has, to the writer's 
mind, so far made its appearance. It is notable that this 
contention usually proceeds from the Chinese side, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to enquire whether it is not a rigid training 
in the Chinese linguistic type which is the reason why Si-Hia 
is thus seen through Chinese glasses. To regard Si-Hia as 
having been devoid of articulated prefixes, and also of finals — 
a view now being put forward with some energy — is, to the 
writer's mind, simply stripping Si-Hia down to the level of a 
Chinese dialect. This will certainly not do at all. What 
disposition shall we then make of the Tibetan and Chinese 
transcriptions in which prefixes and finals both occur ? 
Ignore them ? Certainly not. 

As to the prefixes, it has been suggested that thev had 
no existence in Si-Hia as spoken elements, because — among 
other reasons, which we shall consider in their turn — in 
Tibetan itself they had become mere grammatical and tone 
1 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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marks, and were not at that time read as consonantal prefixes. 1 
This, however, as the present writer has elsewhere 2 set forth 
at some length, is only the end result found now in Central 
Tibet of a long historical development having its beginnings 
back before the introduction of writing into Tibet in the 
seventh century. That at least a great number of the prefixes 
of Tibetan were pronounced in connected speech at all events 
in the eastern and western sections of the country when 
Si-Hia was a living language there can be no doubt whatsoever. 
What they had come to indicate through a long process of 
evolution need not concern us too greatly here. The 
important point, at the moment, is that they were pronounced. 
Their passage into " grammatical ” and " tone ” marks was 
certainly a comparatively very late affair. Their apparent 
transition into the former I have fully explained elsewhere, 3 
while as ” tone marks”, they are not even now actually this 
at all, and never have been. They may indeed be taken for 
practical purposes (though for this only) as indices of tone, but 
this is simply due to the fact that when the prefix ceased to be 
articulated the pitch of the then abbreviated word was 
shifted. The prefix never functioned merely as a graphic 
device to show the reader of written texts in what tone a given 
word must be pronounced. 

In support of former actual pronunciation of the prefixes 
of Tibetan in speech long after the introduction of writing 
in a.d. 632, we have indeed very conclusive evidence. In both 
the eastern and western dialects of the language they are 
even to this day very largely articulated. AVhen, for instance, 
in Jya-rung 4 they sav, as I have myself heard them do, 
ke-msgr for “pretty”, kd-pcia° for “take, seize, stop”, 
te-vnclk for “ fire , it is as certain as can be that the speaker is, 

1 Wang Chirtg-ju, Studies, 2, pp. xxviii and 301. 

See Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology (quoted hereinafter 
as Morph.). 

3 Morph., pp. 49-56 (§ 47). 

4 Jya-rung words in the present article are from the author’s own 
collectanea shortly to be published. 
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in his archaic fashion, articulating prefixes which though now 
silent in Central Tibet, were once a living part of the language 
wherever spoken. He is, in fact, still living in an age when 
Tibetan mtsar “pretty” and bead (the so- 

called “perfect root” of s|5^*a* gcod-pa “stop”) still 

pronounce their prefixes and do not allow them the slightest 
appearance of being either “ grammatical ” or “ tone ” 
marks, an age, moreover, in which there is still preserved 
a form of an old neutre verb 1 * ml si y (-pa) “to 

be alight ”, belonging with afsig-pa (perf. SF]' 

tsi(j) " to burn, to destroy by fire ” which has elsewhere 
passed out of the language. And so it is with the other 
prefixed and superscribed letters : Jya-rung te-sna is Tibetan 
S* sna “ nose ”, Jy. t e-sid is T. Sjs" stiih “ heart ”, Jv. 

te-rna is T. j-(a*) rna(-ba) “ear”, Jy. ( Tcd-nd-)r]yuk is T. 

rgyug(-pa) “ to hurry”, and so on with many more. 

We need only turn then to the better known phenomena of 
Western Tibet and Kham (as in Jiischke's Dictionary, 
pp. xviii-xxi) to find complete proof from their surviving 
articulations, that Tibetan formerly — as still in all its 
older dialects — actually pronounced its prefixes. 2 How 
then can we believe that Si-Hia, spoken in a peripheral 
area w'here a Tibeto-Burman language w T ould be almost 
certain to exhibit archaisms, had already discarded its prefixes 
as spoken elements as long as seven hundred years ago ? 3 
The very fact that even to the present day, Tibetan dialects 
which are not particularly archaic still pronounce them, is 
a very serious memento to my mind that we cannot disregard 

1 See Morph., pp. 26-30. 

2 Their articulation has, in fact, so persisted that even in Central Tibet 
there are still such well-known survivals as cuk-ci (= cu-gci) eleven, 
cup-dun (= cu-bdun) fourteen, iip-cu (= zi-bcu) forty, and others. 

3 See Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, p. 300. 
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the prefixes of Si-Hia which the Tibetan transcriptions have 
so carefully preserved for us, this the more particularly, as 
these same Si-Hia prefixes can be shown to agree in not a few 
instances until prefixes still articulated in other living dialects 1 
even now. 

Indeed, the matter does not depend only upon the Tibetan 
transliterations of Si-Hia words. Direct support for the belief 
that spoken prefixes occurred is at hand also from Chinese 
dissyllabic transcriptions in more than just a few chance 
instances. 

The prefixes in the latter, it is true, vary in many cases from 
those in the Tibetan transcriptions, but it is at once evident 
that these divergences are no greater than those frequently 
found within the Tibetan transcriptions themselves, ft, 
for instance, is given the Tibetan transcriptions dgu, 

and bgu ; $jjg, §’ rdzi, *|?V gzl. and iv z'i ; 

ryl, and Sq* dgi ; variations 2 as great as any between the 

Chinese and Tibetan reproductions of the same word. 

As a matter of fact it is possible to harmonize these last- 
named divergences in the light of what we know of Tibetan 
itself . 3 The interchange of u b- and R a -, 4 for instance, in 

this latter, is well known, as is also the fact that in the dialect 
of Kham R, g- becomes «- before palatal and dental initials. 

When, therefore, we find ^ transcribed in Tibetan as u-a - 
bdzo, and in Chinese as /g ni-tsu, we are probably being 

1 See “ On the Tibetan Transcriptions of Si-Hia Words ” by the present 
writer in JRAS., 1931, pp. 47-52. 

■ We shall see below that these types of prefix interchange are exactly 
those found in Tibetan dialects, a consideration of which helps in great 
degree to clear up many puzzling features of Si-Hia. 

3 Of this fact W ang Ching-ju (Studies, 2, pp. 298-9) does not seem to 
be aware. The least familiarity with Tibetan dialects shows one the almost 
unlimited interchange among its prefixed elements. In earlier times the 
no less remarkable, and only slightly more restricted, scope of these inter- 
changes is indeed evident without any knowledge of the more modern 
dialects. 

4 Morph., p. 31. 
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given the two forms bdzo and ndzo (for qdzo). 
Similarly we know that *] g- is to some extent interchangeable 
in Tibetan with ^ b- and «, a-. 1 In view of this, ffc 
transliterated *]5iy gee”, 2 *|5* gee. 2 in Tibetan, and /g 
ni-ceii in Chinese, probably took two forms gee”, ^5" 
gee, and nee ” (for are”). 

It appears further, as we shall see below, that the guttural 
prefix *] g- of Tibetan is represented in the Chinese tran- 
scriptions by P$, r f±, ]%. and fa, which attempt to reproduce 
y-, i.e. the value given prefixed *| g- (and substituted for the 
dental prefix 5, d-) in Ivham at the present day. fpf, trans- 
literated pf$ \ f. yi-tso in Chinese, would then represent yisu. in 
agreement with the Tibetan transcription s|€y gzoii ( yzoii ). 

Interchange between this prefix and b- we already know 
in Tibetan (see above), so that the Chinese transcription of 
'0. as fa '{f yii-l'o, and its Tibetan transliteration as 
bite, bini, give us again yint (for dito ?) and 

biie, 3^* bint (= biw ?). 

In \dew of their evident importance we will here tabulate 
the forms having Chinese transcriptions, as far as they are 
known to us. in which prefixes 3 are reproduced. 

1 Morph., p. 41. 

2 For final » and the nasalization (~). see later below. 

3 In the Chinese elements representing prefixes, it is moderately certain 

that the consonant only should be read and the following vowel discarded. 
I shall consequently follow this course in transcribing them in the ensuing 
pages. In the case of ‘fa , anti it might seem that a 

palatal (y-) was intended rather than y-, were it not for its improbability 
with the Tibetan prefixes involved. There was naturally a real difficultv 
in reproducing the required sounds in Chinese, with the result that 
approximations only were achieved. I therefore transcribe in these cases, 
not so much the sounds which the Chinese elements actually contained 

(Co)itinveil on p. 756.) 
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From the above, two important deductions which we have 
already forecast can immediately be made. First, that there 
was an evident attempt to reproduce by means of the Chinese 
syllables M, tfg, g§, and Pf£, g, fa, the sounds 
of the Tibetan prefixes and ^|, \ respectively. Secondly, 

that the sounds given these prefixes were close approaches to 
those given them at the present day in Eastern Tibet. 

The prefix correspondences of the tables may, in fact, 
be summarized as follows, the Tibetan column (a) containing 
actually the same prefix which the Chinese transcription 
reproduces, 1 while column ( b ) contains prefixes unrelated to 
those in the Chinese column. 


Prefix in the Chinese 
Transcription. 


Prefix in the Tibetan 
Transcription. 




(>» 


Jg- M «- (for a* a-) . 


W, (for * 10 -, 
%’M) 

^ y- (for n- ?) 

& V (for t- ?) 


a n- (< «-) =3 6-, ^ y-, T r-. or 

no prefix. 

H y ( < 9 )\ -j ^ or no p re ^ x _ 
U y- ( < a) I 

a, it (< a-) 

T r- (r- ?) 


In comparison with eastern Tibetan pronunciation the 
position is furthermore thus : 


(y, i) as those -which they were intended to represent (y-). For the material 
in the tables I anj indebted to Nevsky’s Brief Manual of the Si-Hia Characters 
with Tibetan Transcriptions (= Research Review of the Osaka Asiatic 
Society, No. 4, March, 1926), a work of the utmost importance for any 
study of Si-Hia. As to the final ”, and the nasalized vowels, see Nevsky, 
op. cit., pp. xxv-xxvi, and later in the present article. 

1 In the last two sets of correspondences this is not yet certain. It appears, 
however, that the values »- and r- suggested for the Chinese prefixes, and 
r- for that of Tibetan T , are sufficiently probable to warrant the Tibetan 
entries being tentatively placed under column (a). 
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Chinese Transcription of Kham Pronunciation of 

Si-Hia. Standard Tibetan. 
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When then becomes of the contention that such elements 
in the Chinese and Tibetan transcriptions were employed 
merely to indicate a “ heavy soimd " 1 2 in the following 
initial ? Obviously this is not the true explanation at all. 
The sounds involved were no part of the words that followed, 
but were distinct entities, and were evidently pronounced as 
such. The very fact that they are such obvious attempts to 
reproduce values of °> and of *] and y which are well 

known as peculiarities of eastern Tibetan speech is a point 
which puts it beyond all doubt that here we are dealing with 
actuallv articulated elements. Incidentally we have evidence 
here that ^ and *] as prefixes were not omitted by the 

compiler of ^ Chang-eliung-chu.- 

As it is thus evident that the behaviour of these prefixed 
elements is following well defined laws familiar to us from 
Tibetan, laws moreover which are the result of dialect, it 

1 Wang Ching-ju, Bulletin, pp. 178 and 184. Compare also Studies, 
2. p. 303. 

2 v. Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, p. xxviii. See also Ivanov, op. eit., 

pp. 1227-1231 (whose Chinese entries must be read from right to left), 
where ^ , and in the Chinese transcriptions represent y- 

(< 3] or as shown by the previous tables. 


JR AS. OCTOBER 1934. 


49 
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may be asked whether Si-Hia itself was a homogeneous 
language over the whole of the territory within which it was 
spoken, or whether, on the other hand, there were not perhaps 
dialects of Si-Hia. If we are dealing with a situation involving 
the latter alternative, then it may be that those who contend 
that it was a language without spoken prefixes, and those who 
believe prefixes to have existed and to have furthermore 
been pronounced, are perhaps both right in their way, though 
speaking of different dialects. It seems not improbable that 
some such situation existed, for though united, just as is 
Chinese, by a common script, each character was given any- 
where from one to as many as seven different pronunciations, 
until we have such a varietv of transliterations as o' 1 ’ 

* I 

gnu, gnu, s’ nu, *] y gnyci, y na, y nyo, ~ r <j’ no, for the 

one single character ^ . Such a multiplicity of forms, and 
the many variants such as , yry dmi, yl* dmi, and 

* mi; gse, *|y gse, and y ze ; u=;y bin, 

and 5,’ nu, look very much as though we were in the 

midst of a dialectical field in which some speakers articulated 
their prefixes while others omitted them. 

It may, in fact, be demonstrated in many cases (in 
addition to what we have already said concerning prefix 
interchanges in written Tibetan) that the variant prefix 
writings of Si-Hia are only those already familiar to us as 
dialectical changes in other areas. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of ^ g- and T r- in 

m transliterated gzl and £• rdzi. Displacement of 
*1 by r- is a known characteristic of Amdo-wa and 
Panaka pronunciation, 1 in which gtso “chief” 


lr , ° f amas ' p - 363 - Whether not this prefix 

( -) tends to exhibit a velar value (r-) we are not informed. Under similar 
circumstances in western Tibet it would do so. 
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becomes rtso, gzan “ other ” becomes rdzan, gso “ to 
cure ” becomes /'.so. gsum “ three ” becomes rsum, etc., 

and meets us again in the Western Tibetan area where e.g. 
*|5*T gees “beloved” becomes rces, 1 gzuii “middle” 

becomes rzuii 1 in Purik. 

Then again, when Si-Hia exhibits interchange of ^ d- and 
T r- in ^ transliterated dgi and 2 jV rgi, Amdo-wa and 
Panalta parallel it in replacing ^ d- by T r-,- pronouncing 
dka “ difficult ” as rha, dgra “ enemy ” as rja, 
^gc;*p dbgahs “ song ” as ryaii, and here, once more in the 
western area we fin d dgu “ nine ” becoming rgu in 
Balti, Purig, and Ladakhi, dgos “ necessary ” becoming 
rgos in Ladakhi, and others. 

This same replacement of t, d- by * r- is also one of the 
outstanding features of the Berlin copy of the Bon Gzer Myig, 3 
where dka “difficult” appears again as rha, 

dga “ happiness ” as 5j' rga, dgos “ necessary ” 

as sVr rgos, q.g dgu “ nine ” as q rgu, dhul “ silver ” 

as £,»)• rind, and others, such writings being so regular 

\5 < 

throughout this work that it seems certain that they were 
one of the peculiarities of the dialect of its editor. The 
probability of the existence of a faucal or velar r- (r-) as in 
Western Tibet also arises again here, a value, that is, which 
would approach y- which now replaces q d- in Eastern Tibet. 

In view, then, of the fact that such variations of prefix in 

1 The velar pronunciation of this prefix in western Tibet raises the 
question of the possibility of a similar manifestation in Si-Hia. Its interplay 
with ^ y- at least suggests it, though its presence cannot be affirmed 

as yet. 

2 v. Rockhill, loc. cit. 

3 ed. Francke, in Asia Major, vol. i, pp. 243-346 ; vol. iii, pp. 321-339 ; 
vol. iv, pp. 161-239 and 481-540 ; vol. v, pp. 1-40 (Leipzig, 1924-8). 
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other areas can be so definitely stated as being due to dialect, 
is there any very great improbability that the varying prefixes 
of Si-Hia likewise represent peculiarities of speech from 
different districts ? In areas much more constricted than 
that of the old Si-Hia kingdom many dialectical varieties 
even now flourish on the Sino-Tibetan borderland. 

The varying transcriptions assembled under single Si-Hia 
words would then represent exactly the same condition which 
confronts one in Tibetan, where " five for instance, though 
written vj * 7/ior. is pronounced siia, rga, ya, or im. according 
to the speaker's district, and “ eight ", though written 

brgyad, is similarly vrggad, rgyat, gggt, or gyq\ and so on. 
Yet all these forms are Tibetan. The only difference in the 
complexion of the problem is that- in Tibetan we know that 
all these pronunciations are merely dialectical varieties, while 
in Si-Hia the existence of such a condition has yet to be 
proved. The manifestations in both cases are alike. If we 
were to follow only those Tibetan forms which are devoid 
of prefixes, we should, without hesitation, pronounce Tibetan 
to be a language lacking these elements altogether. Yet the 
assumption, we know, would be absolutely false. Why then 
should we make so dangerous an assumption in the case 
of Si-Hia ? 

The possibility of the presence of dialects within it (though 
it cannot be taken as proved), to my mind considerably 
weakens the belief 1 that Si-Hia words can be reconstructed 
into theoretical originals each of only one single form and 
always devoid of prefixes, and the defences must indeed 
be felt to be very weak when it is found necessary to surest 
that such basic words as the numerals when containing prefixes 
are taken over from Tibetan, or else were borrowed from some 
other language. 2 One may, indeed, ask what the great objec- 
tion is to recognizing the prefixes in the Tibetan and Chinese 


1 Nevsky, op eit., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

2 Wang Ching-ju, Bulletin , p. 183. 
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transcriptions of Si-Hia words. There is certainly nothing 
to be gained from such a one-sided view of the language, 
entailing, as it does, the condemnation without trial of some 
of the most valuable evidence we possess as to its true 
character — a thing we can never for one moment afford to do. 

Now that we have discovered something of the spoken 
values of certain of the prefixed consonants of Si-Hia, and 
find them to be of a relatively weak nature (y-, h-, n-), the 
reason is immediately evident why juxtaposed consonants 
in dharanis cannot be reproduced by means of syllables 
provided with them, ksa (^j). for instance, cannot be written 
Hi. for the Tibetan transcription of this, i.e. V, shows that 

it would have been pronounced ysa. The prefix y- is, in fact, 
two steps removed from k-, and thus cannot possibly function 
in its stead. 1 

This fatal weakness of the prefix — not only in the case of 
g- (^), but also in that of d- (>), b- ( 3 ), and probably m- 
(») and the remaining prefixed consonants 2 as well — naturally 

precludes them from use in reproducing the stronger sounds 
of k, g, d, b, etc., and Si-Hia, faced with this fact, actually 
approached the problem from exactly the reverse direction. 
Instead of regarding the first consonant in such compounds 
as ksa, kri, gri, dm , bra, etc., as a prefix, it treated it as the 
main element of the group, to which the following syllable 
was merely an appendage. It is not improbable that Tibetan 
here served it as a model. Subscribed y, r, and 1 (the so-called 
ya-ta, ra-ta , and la-ta), there written as subservient elements 
beneath the main consonant, form with them groups such as 
g* kya, g* bra, fp kli, etc., which exactly parallel Si-Hia 


1 Even in Tibetan where prefixed ^ presumably once carried its original 

sonant sound ( g ■) this was true, ksa (^f) is there transcribed 3* ksa. 
w gsa could never have reproduced the required sound. u 

2 For a further consideration of this point see below. 
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m* ksa bra, mri, and the like. The small size of 
the second member of such Si-Hia compounds is a device 
for exactly the same purpose as is the subjoined position 
of ya-ta, ra-ta, and la-ta in Tibetan, i.e. for the purpose 
of indicating that the open syllable immediately preceding 
it is (a) the main part of the compound, and ( b ) devoid of its 
vowel. 

It therefore seems fairly certain that evidence cannot be 
drawn from this source to prove that Si-Hia was devoid of 
spoken prefixes . 1 It shows only that the prefixes were not 
of sufficiently strong a nature to reproduce the clear surds 
and sonants of the original Sanskrit text. 

When we come to consider the question of consonantal 
finals, what we have learnt from the Chinese and Tibetan 
transcriptions regarding the sound of when prefixed is 

valuable to us. For we meet with this same letter in a number 
of cases as a final, and there seems no good reason for doubting 
that in those cases it carries a closely related, if not indeed 
sometimes the same value. Here I fully agree with Professor 
Pelliot’s suggestion 2 that in many cases we may have a 
nasalization of the vowel. Judging, however, from the varying 
ways the Tibetan and Chinese transcriptions of the same 
word stand to one another, final sounds of two types may 
have occurred, viz. one with a vaguely heard consonant which 
I indicate by small raised letters ('*■ ”■ r ), another with a 
nasalized vowel devoid of audible consonant (e.g. e). The 
table below shows what appears to have been the position 
of affairs, though the seeming irregularity of the transcriptions 
precludes any too definite statement of detail. It seems 
beyond doubt, however, that finals of the type indicated 
in the last column did occur — and this with considerable 
frequency. 


1 Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, pp. xxviii and 301-3. 

2 T‘oung Pao, vol. xxviii (1932), p. 490. See also Nevsky, op. cit. supra, 
pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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Final of Tibetan 
Transcription. 

Final Consonant in 
Chinese Transcription. 

Probable Sound 
intended. 

(1) * 

h 

n 

(2) * 

n 

n 

(3) B, 

None 

(Open syllable) 


(4) None 

h 


(Open syllable) 

(5) None 

n 


(Open syllable) 

(6) S 

None 

(Open syllable) 


(7) ^ 

None 

! (Open syllable) 

r 


Of the correspondences between the first two columns the 
most frequent are (1), (3), and (4), the others — so far as the 
material at present available shows us — occurring only in 
a few instances in each case. 

It is fairly evident from this that the language was not 
devoid of final nasals. 1 On the other hand, the fact that 
dissyllabic transcriptions are employed in reproducing Sanskrit 
syllables with final m or n, 2 shows us that finals of exactly 
the Sanskrit strength were lacking. This is evident from 
a glance at the sounds of the last column above. No more, 
however, than in the case of the prefixes can we conclude 
that such dissyllabic transcriptions prove the absence of 
finals in Si-Hia. It is quite evident that we are here given 
proof only that the finals were weaker than the Sanskrit 
nasals. 

As to the position occupied by Si-Hia among Tibeto-Burman 
languages there is naturally still much uncertainty. I should, 

1 Cf. Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, p. xxvii. 

2 Cf. Wang Ching-ju, op. cit., pp. 291-3. 
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however, like to suggest that a grouping together of Si-Hia, 
Jya-rung, Minvak, and probably some other related and 
contiguous dialects reaching north as far as the Koko-Xor 
area, would be preferable to placing it with the Lo-lo and 
Mo-so groups. 

The writer has previously drawn attention to certain 
parallels between Si-Hia and Jya-rung, 1 the further investiga- 
tion of which must wait upon more complete knowledge of 
the latter. 

In the meantime, however, we may make a preliminary 
examination of the prefix interrelations of Tibetan, Si-Hia, 
and Jya-rung, for we are already in a position to state the 
normal correspondences of pronunciation in this respect among 
these three. They are as follows : — 

1 J PAS., 1931, pp. 47-52. Throe of the twenty-four equivalences there 
proposed seem to occupy a special position. They are : Si-Hia yst'V 

Z " 5 _ t ,, /O 

ami, dmi “eye ”, Jya-rung *« te-mnok ” ; Si-Hia dmu, dtni 

" fire ”, Jya-rung “te-mi, te-me ” ; Si-Hia jjg£, dmt n “ woman ”, Jya- 

rung “ te-mi, te-me ”. These correspondences I believe to be basically true, 
although in Jya-rung the prefix (te-) is now pronominal as I have satisfied 
myself by working in Darjeeling with a speaker from the Jva-rung states. 
This could never have been the case with Si-Hia d-. However, I believe 
the Jya-rung prefix te- overlies in an undetermined number of cases (which 
early Tibetan forms may help us to unearth) a noil-pronominal d- (-\) 

which has been attracted only later into pronominal te- in line with the 
general usage of this dialect with substantives. This earlier non-pronominal 
Jya-rung d- may be represented in some of the forms spelt this way by 
Laufer (T‘oung Pao, vol. xv (1914), p. 107, n. 1), among which dmye “ eye ” 

occurs. This would then belong directly with Tibetan vg^]‘ dmyig (Gzer 

aiyig (as above quoted), folio 25 a, 1. 6, folio 256, 1. 1, etc.), and the 
equivalence with Si-Hia would be exact. In one case, however, the proposed 
equation will have to be withdrawn, i.e. in that of Si-Hia , y-jV jgfr 

head , Jya-rung “ ta-lcu, ta-ko ”, Here ta- (ta-) - te-d- in which a- is the 
non-pronominal Tibetan tSI ’a-, and te-, from its position before it, is 

obviously late and pronominal (<T. de). Si-Hia z^sy dgit, on the 

other hand, contains no pronominal prefix. 
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Tibetan Prefix. 

, Pronunciation in 

V ' ntten - Eastern Tibet. 

Si-Hia Prefix. 

Written in 

Transcrip- Pronunciation, 
tions. 

Jya-rung 

Prefix. 1 

Spoken Form. 

*1 

y- 

*1 

y- 

be-, ye 2 (?) 


y- 

y 

y- 

2 

U 

v-, b- 

25 

it-?, f- ?, w- ? 

u-, too-, p- 

SI 

m- 

Ji 

m- ? 

m- 


h-, n-, m- 


n-, n- , 

i 

^ C) 

r- (r- in WT.) 


r- ? ( r - ?) 

r- 

a| 

1- 

QI 

l-i. 

2 

*1 

S-, s- 


s- ? 

S-, S- 


With *|, and ^ in Si-Hia we have already dealt in 

the preceding pages, as also their relationship to Tibetan. 
On the remaining elements we have not so much light. 

In the table on a previous page I have suggested w-, or 
bilabial v-, as a possible value for 3, as it is reasonable to 

suppose that it would follow the same course as y, and 
n,, i.e. approach its eastern Tibetan sound. This would 

bring it close to one of its Jva-rung values, u-, before which 
I have at times distinctly detected a slight bilabial w- ). 
One hears, for instance, Jcn-udt, or ko- w udi four " (T. 

1 Examples of the use of the majority of these prefixes may be found 
on a preceding page. Of those not there represented the following will 

* C\ 

serve as illustrations : Jya-rung ke-nes, T. gnis " two ”, Jy. ke-sum, 

T. gsum " three ”, Jy. uiat, usigt, T. bsad (perf. of R,c6^'n' 

acad-pa) “ say, speak ”, Jy. utu n , utum, T. bdun-ba ” beat ”, Jy. 

__ __ _ _ "N 

n-5-ryqt, T. U^rjy" brgyad "eight”, Jy. ke-scyit, T. dge-skyid 

“ happy ”, Jy. a-sp6, T. Sj’ spo “ summit ”. 

2 I have found this pronunciation only once in Jya-rung, viz. in ye-sci 

“ alone ”, T. gcig. 
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bzi), Tcd-udi , or M- W udi “ good ” (T. dga-bde), 

(td-)iUun, or ( ta-) w utun “beat” (T. ^^*(^*) bduh(-ba)), 

and others. Such a pronunciation approaches the eastern 
Tibetan value v-, and the probabilities seem to predict some 
such sound for Si-Hia also. 

The pronunciation of prefixed m- in Si-Hia probably 

follows the same course, i.e. carries the value of m- as in 
Eastern Tibet. This is its destiny in Jya-rung, as we have 
seen on a previous page. 

As to prefixed (superscribed) ^ r- ( T ), there is a distinct 

likelihood that in Si-Hia it carries a faucal, or at least a 
guttural, value, in line with which is its correspondence once 
in the tables to Chinese (g[ y-, and once to y-. It would 
then represent a sound known to occur in Western Tibet, 
and probably found also in the Koko-Nor area where it 
replaces q g- of written Tibetan, as already noted. 

As to the remaining elements ('-) l- and N 5-) there is very 

little one can say as yet in the case of Si-Hia, beyond the 
fact that they occur in the Tibetan transliterations. 

Finally, as to definite statements of relationship between 
Si-Hia and any of the tribes of the Sino-Tibetan borderland, 
there is naturally at present the barrier interposed by lack 
of data. 

For this same reason I hardly feel that the possibility of 
the Jya-rung tribes representing a remnant of a southward 
move on the part of some of the Si-Hia population in the 
early thirteenth century 1 can be eliminated just because we 
find mention in Chinese records of a tribe ^ Ka-liang 2 
already dwelling in western Sze-ch uan prior to that date. 
Quite apart from the doubtful identity of the names 
Ka-liang and Jya-rung (3*^-), it is open to question 


1 JBAS., 1931, p. 51. 

2 Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, p. 297. 
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whether the latter name reaches back anything like sufficiently 
far. Furthermore, the form which the name J ya-rung (|j * ) 

would normally assume in Chinese would be Kia-lung (“ Giya- 
lung ”), and this is, in fact, the very form we find in the 
Ta-Cliing Hui-Tien of 1781, 1 where it is already the appella- 
tion of one only of the eighteen principalities of the time. 
What then would have been its importance five or six centuries 
earlier ? And would not its form have been closer in sound 
to that of its Tibetan original, instead of further away from 
it, as is the case with “ Ka-liang ” ? Father than stressing 
the importance of this one name, it would seem preferable 
to search Chinese records for mention of any of the various 
subdivisional appellations (largely derived from features of 
local topography), which the “ Jya-rung ” tribes apply to 
their eighteen 2 subdivisions. In this way we might possibly 
determine at what date the tribes in question first appear in 
Chinese history, though the success of the attempt would 
depend upon the previous determination of the obviously 
Tibetan originals forming the backgrounds of the dialectically 
distorted names. 3 

1 See Hanisch in Seen Hedin's Southern Tibet, vol. ix, p. 72. (For fuller 
quotation see next footnote.) 

2 The most complete lists of these from Chinese sources are given by 
\V. W. Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, pp. 344-354, and E. Hanisch, “ Das 
Goldstromland im Chinesiseh-Tibetischen Grenzgebiete, nach dem grossen 
Kriegswerk vom Jahre 1781 dargestellt,” in Sven Hedin's Southern Tibet, 
vol. ix, p. 72. See also A. von Rosthorn, ZDUG., Bd. 51 (1897), pp. 524-6. 
These lists all differ from each other at various points, as does again one 
recently given the writer by a man from the principality of Jva-k‘a. 
Nevertheless they all contain a large proportion of names in common — 
doubtless the most stable and powerful tribes. Cf. Hanisch, loc. cit. 

3 One or two instances will suffice to show the need for further research 
here. In my list I have a form Taks-de, also called Brag-sde by the same 
speaker. This is given by Hanisch as Burakdi, noted as corresponding to 
Chinese Badi, which Rockhill writes Pati. Hanisch proposes the Tibetan 
reading Brag-di, Brag-adre (?J^|*f*^*) “ Felsen-Damon’'. I gather, however, 

from my own informant that the correct original is ^ * 2 * Brag-sde, 
which is borne out by his further statement that the settlement consists 
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It also seems doubtful to the writer whether we should 
regard the migration from Sze-ch'uan to Shensi mentioned 
by Wang 1 as having ended in a definite merging in the 
population of the Si-Hia kingdom, and even granting that 
such had been the case, it would hardly give us cause to deny 2 
the possibility of a migration some centuries later in a reverse 
direction by an entirely different body of people. Too many 
unknown factors lurk in the background in these matters 
for anything to be certain at present, which is, indeed, the 
reason why the writer proposed a southward migration 
merely as being ‘'not beyond the bounds of possibility " . 3 
There is nothing certain in this field yet. 

All we can safely say at the moment is that there is a 
distinct probability that somewhere in western Sze-ch‘uan 
there lingers a descendant or close relative of Si-Hia speech, 
richer in prefixes than the Lo-lo and Mo-so languages further 
to the south, and thus more closely agreeing with it. To 
this revision of Laufer’s view we are led by the greater 
number of prefixes now known to exist in Si-Hia than was 
the case some years ago. This by no means invalidates the 
view that Si-Hia, Lo-lo, and Mo-so are related. They are ; 
but do not seem to form the closest possible group together. 


of small groups of houses, in threes and fours, situated in rocky surroundings. 
Then, again, I have a name (Jos-cyap , pronounced also by the same speaker 
as T'os-kyap. This is von Rosthorn’s Chossuchiapu, which he and Rockhill 
believe to represent K‘ro-skyab. Hanisch has Cosgiyab, Rockhill a second 
form Tru-jyab, Tro-jyab, a third Cho-ssu-chia, and a fourth Ch‘o-ch‘i chia, 
while Baber (RGS., Suppl. Papers, vol. i, p. 94) gives Tchro-shiop. The 
correct reading here was given me as7g^*;jjqqq. Cos-sky abs, a place 

where is situated a monastery known as T‘u-]t Gtm-p6 

with accommodation for some forty lamas. I have been through these 
lists many times, and am indebted for valuable suggestions to Lama Lobzang 
Mmgyur of Darjeeling. The greater number of names, however, remain 
obscure. 

1 Wang Ching-ju, Studies, 2, pp. xxviii and 277. 

2 Wang Ching-ju, op. eit., pp. xxviii, 276-7, 297 

3 JRAS., 1931, p. 51. 
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Lo-lo and Mo-so naturally remain to each other as heretofore, 
but Si-Hia does not find in them its most closely related 
dialects, which are almost certainly to be sought further 
north, in Sze-ch‘uan. This idea was indeed first put forward 
by Laufer , 1 whose far-sightedness in this respect will, I 
believe, be abundantly confirmed. 

This, then, is the writer's view of the problems named at 
the outset. It must be borne in mind, however, that even 
now we have only part of the evidence within our grasp. 
Not until we have Tibetan transliterations as well as Chinese 
syllabic reproductions of every one of the more than six 
thousand Si-Hia characters can we say that the spoken form 
of the language is thoroughly known. The extent to which 
our knowledge has yet to be amplified may be gauged from 
the fact that at present we have Tibetan transliterations of 
only some three hundred odd characters. These, nevertheless, 
furnish us with evidence sufficiently extensive and definite 
to allow of our forecasting in a general way the character 
of Si-Hia speech throughout. For any study of this, when 
new material comes to hand, reference will undoubtedly 
always have to be made to prefix behaviour in Eastern Tibet 
(Khain and Amdo), for in this way we are already able to 
harmonize the Chinese and Tibetan transcriptions which 
would otherwise be so puzzling, and there is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that this same source will again give satisfactory 
aids in clarifying the material yet to come to hand. 

Supplementary Note 

Subsequently to the completion of he above article and 
its acceptance for publication, a short but important contribu- 
tion by Dragunov 2 has come to my attention, wherein its 

1 T‘oung Pao, vol. xvii (1916), p. 108. “ The missing links' between 

Lo-lo and Mo-so on the one hand, and Si-Hia on the other, must have 
existed in the territory of Sze-eh‘uan (or may still survive there).” 

2 “ Binoms of the type in the Tangut-Chinese Dictionary.” 

C'omptes Bendus de l' Academic des Sciences de I' Union des Republiques 
Sovietiques Socialistes, Leningrad, 1929 (B, No. 8), pp. 145-S. 
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author contends that /g represented a dental nasal sound 
occurring before palatal and dental initials. This sound he 
proposes to transcribe 

It is difficult to understand why this article should not 
have caused a reconsideration, to say the least., of the whole 
prefix problem in Si-Hia among students of this language 
in China who have evidently had access to it. I myself gladly 
concede Dragunov the priority in making this discovery. 
On the other hand I cannot agree that both ^ and seem 
to have represented a nasal ». But then if Dragunov had 
kept in mind when he wrote, the practice of Tibetan dialects 
in the matter of spoken prefixes, his conclusions would 
doubtless have been of a different order. A detailed study of 
the whole problem approaching from this side is here the 
first essential step, and in view of the fact that this was not 
Dragunov's main approach his conclusions are the more 
remarkable, and better show the keenness of his insight. 
188 . S. N. W. 



An Assyrian Chemist’s Vade-mecum 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

T APPEND some suggested explanations for some of the 
receipts in an Assyrian text, of which several recensions 
exist, which may be considered as a vade-mecum for chemists. 1 
These recensions are : — 

A. K. 274 + 5986 (CT. xiv, 42, cols, iii-iv) + 4163 
(ib., cols, i-ii-iii, a new join) -|- 8764 (col. iv, copied afresh, 
a new join) ; the lower part of this tablet is K. 4140, B (ib., 
42-3, cols, i-ii) + 14077 (ib., 33, joining col. iii, a new join). 

B. K. 4152 (ib., 44, cols. i-ii). 

C. K. 4140, A (ib., 28, cols, ii— iii) ; K. 4431 (ib., 27, col. i). 

D. K. 4218, A (ib., 10, cols, i-ii-iii, rev. v). 

E. S. 1701 (M. 181, cols, i-ii-iii, vi), same tablet as 83-l-18> 
692 (pointed out by Bezold, Cat., unpublished, cols. i-ii). 

F. Mat., No. 88, cols. 1-2. 

Also KK. 8782 (unpublished), 8807 (CT. xiv, 42, cols, i-ii), 
8828 (ib., 26 = K. 4152, col. iii-iv), 11386 (wrong number, 
ib., 42, cols, i-ii), 14060 (ib., 26 = end of col. iii and beginning 
of col. v of K. 4218, A), 14062 (ib., 42 = dup. of col. v of K. 
4218, A), 14351 (ib., 42 = beginning of cols, iii-iv of K. 274). 

Meissner commented on my copies in Mitth. d. Vord. As. 
Gesellsch., 1904, 3, 26, pointing out duplicates : Jastrow 
published a facsimile of some of my copies, with an early 
attempt at a translation of some of the receipts ( PRSM ., vii, 

1 The following abbreviations are used : AH., my Assyrian Herbal ; 
AM., my Assyrian Medical Texts ; CT., Cuneiform Texts ; Deimel, 
Sumerisckes Lexikon ; E., Ebeling, Archie f. Gesc-h. d. Medizin ; IB., 
Ibn Beithar, Leelerc, Notices des Manuscriis, xxiii, xxv, xxvi ; KAR., 
Ebeling, Keils. aus Assur ; Khory, Bombay Materia Medica ; M., Meek's 
copies, BA., 1920; Mat., Matous, Lexikal. Taf. ; XH., Natural History-, 
OTC my On the Chemistry ; P., Squire, Comp, to Brit. Pharmacopceia, 
18th ed. ; PRSM., Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Medicine ; PSBA., Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch. ; BA., Revue d’Assyr. ; Rawson, Diet, of Dyes ; SM., Budge, 
Syriac Book of Medicines. I am greatly indebted to Sir Herbert Jackson 
for his courtesy in allowing me to discuss certain points in this article 
with him. 
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1914), but owing to our ignorance at that time of the meaning 
of most of the plant-drugs it was hardly to be wondered at 
that he defined them as Drecka pothehe. Whether any at all can 
now be said to come into this category I will not say : I propose 
to deal with those which can be brought into the circle of 
practical values. They appear to me to cover a wide range of 
use which taxes the knowledge of specialists in various 
branches from medicine to dyeing, and in addition we have to 
cope with those intentional problems with which every 
specialist, since the world began, has concealed his knowledge 
from the layman. The Assyrian doctors and craftsmen were 
no different from the rest of the world, but, happily, we are 
now beginning to learn the meaning of their cryptic synonyms 
from the syllabaries. 

These receipts give brief instructions for the use of between 
130 and 140 drugs, each usually in relation to some other drug 
in composition with which it is to be used, or, more rarely, 
giving a definite medical use as a prescription, or even, in 
some cases, repeating the first drug by a synonym in the 
second column, already known to us from elsewhere. They 
are arranged in double columns ; the left hand gives a column 
of drugs (chiefly, but not always, vegetable) which are marked 
in the different recensions by the determinatives either of 
“plant” or of “tree”, the different recensions adhering 
throughout to the relative determination which each has 
adopted, apparently without there being any difference of 
meaning ; the right-hand column gives the second drug or 
other adjunct, always introduced by the preposition ina, 
which must have a very wide meaning in these cases. The 
remaining part of these tablets (i.e. besides the columns 
which give the Vade-mecum, which is the only part with 
which we are concerned here) consists of syllabaries of 
substances similar to, or actually the same as. those in the 
Vade-mecum, and I am not including these in this article 
except for reference. 

The receipts given in this text include the following 
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categories : (1) (the easiest), the plain use of a drug in simple 
medicine, with the ailment to which it is to be applied ; (2) 
condiments, or similar additions to food ; (3) drugs in com- 
position with their appropriate media ; (4) dyes and their 

mordants; (5) shins in their treatment for tanning (?) ; (6) 
various other uses, such as ruddle on rams, etc. ; (7) sub- 
stitution for words in alchemists' jargon, or even ordinary 
synonyms ; (8) composition with certain c ‘ dusts ” (footprints, 
etc.). (These last two I am omitting for the present ; there 
are also one or two other categories which I hope to be able 
to explain later.) 

1. We can begin best with the simple cases of plain 
medicine 

1 (a). “ GUR.US ina sinne vl ga-si-sa-(a)-te (v. tit) 

“ Henbane on hollow teeth.” 

(K. 4152. i-ii, 21 ; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 9 ; S. 1701, i-ii, 12 ; Mat., 
88, 1, 46.) 

"GUR.US = [safoVi/], CT. xi, 46, 37, a. For this plant 
E. (xiv, 1923, 29) rightly suggested the Aram, sakrona 
“ henbane ” (lit. “ the drunken plant ”). Henbane is 
well known as a narcotic ; the fumes particularly were 
used for teeth (SM. ii. 189, zrai sakrdnaia : W. T. 
Fernie, Herbal Simples, 3rd ed., 238; Withania somnifera 
being used similarly to-day near Mosul, my article, 
PSBA., Feb., 1906, 78). The US “ male ” in the name sakiru 
is probably used with reference to the oval capsule of the 
Hyoscyamus niger, L., just as the mandrake with its “ two 
little balls which are like the testicles of a man ” (SM. ii, 708) 
is called “ male ” in Assyrian. I have heard the name saykardn 
applied in the Sinaitic desert to the Hyoscyamus muticus. 

1 ( b ). '‘Marat ekli ina sa-su-ri (v. rum) 

“ Poppy on wasp (?)-(sting).” 

(K. 4140. B, i, 3 ; K. 4152, i-ii, 28 ; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 16 ; 
K. “ 11386,” 3 ; Mat., 88. i, 53.) 

For "mdrat ekli “ red poppy ”, Papaver rhoeas, L., see 
AH. 42. Opium is used as an anodyne to relieve local pain 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934 . 50 
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(P., 835 ; Khory, 146). Sasuru , primarily the uterus, can 
hardly be intended in this sense here, and we may look to its 
other meaning as some form of insect for an explanation. 
In this case it would be parallel to the use of a drug on nabu 
“ lice ” (K. 8764 (4- K. 274, 12) ; Mat., 88, i, 81 ; see I («)). 
Sa(s)surum, kuzazu, hanzizitu, ziimbu kisti arku, ntm sah- . . ., 
are all synonyms for the group NIM.SIG.SIG 41 very 
yellow fly " (cf. CT. xiv, 2, K. 71, A, 8 ; 8, r. 16 ; 9, 
K. 4373, iii-iv, 15 ; 10, r. vii-viii, 6 ; ii R. 24, r., 18, 
e, f. g ; Deimel, 433, 37 ; Mat., 40, v, 16 ; 44, v, 12 ; 88, iii, 
22); kuzazu is also the equivalent of XI M. KA .RA .AH, 
which = gurgurru gur-gur-ru (v. ta-bi-ru) “ coppersmith- 
(fly) ”, and n ' m la-bi(be)-e (CT. xiv, 9, iii-iv, 10, 11; 10, 
vii-viii, 4, 7 ; Mat., 88, iii, 20, 23), the latter word being 
equivalent to XIM .KUKKU (= daspu “ sweet ’") (CT. xiv, 
9, iii-iv, 12 ; 10, vii-viii, 8) : sasuru = subabitu, Mat., 88, 
iii, 67 ; NIM .BUL.BUL = ku-za-[zu~\ : ku-za-a-su = ha- 
an-[zi-zi-tu] : n,m ha-[an-zi]-zi-e-tu = l - v pilakki [ ,lu ]Istar, Mat., 
ib. , 27-9, and Deimel, 433, 37 ; the last word, “spindle of 
Ishtar,” must refer to a suggestion of the spindle-whorl or 
drill shape of the fly (in which case the cone-like tail of 
the wasp or hornet with its sting at the end, similar to 
the spindle-whorls used by the women, would well apply). 
“Yellow fly,” “yellow fly of the grove” might well 
apply to the wasp as found in England, but less well to 
the wasp or hornet of the Near East, the zambar of the 
Arabs, which is twice the size, with a tail of claret and 
yellow colour. I have, however, seen a smaller wasp (called 
ebiaja) in Basrah. In any case, however, whatever flv sasuru 
may be, it is capable of irritating human sensibilities which 
opium, applied here externally, will ease. 

1 (c). u Kurban ekli ina zik-tu 

“ A v them is (chamomile) on a sting.” 

(K. 274, iii- iv, 7 + 4163, iii, 7 ; Mat., 88, 1. 76.) 

For U kurban ekli = anthemis see AH. 67. Externally 
anthemis is used in modern medicine on bruises and contusions 
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as a fomentation ( P ., 167) ; a cataplasm of the whole plant 
eases local inflammation (Clermont-Ferrand, Les Plantes qui 
Guerissent, 104). TAR ( = ziktum nuni, CT. xii, 15, 22, b) on 
K. 274 appears, from its position, to have preceded something, 
now lost. In Mat. zik-tu is without addition. 

1 ((/). u Kurban ekli ina karan akrabi 

“ Anthemis (chamomile) on ‘horn’ of scorpion.” 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 5 ; K. 4218, A, r. v, 3 ; K. 14060, 14 ; 
K. 14062, 3 ; Mat., 88, 2, 24.) 

The more usual phrase for “ scorpion sting ” is zikit akrabi. 
Here, however, we may have an approach to one of the 
alchemists’ synonyms. For the drug see 1 (c). 

1 ( e ). v A-:al-lu-a ina na-a-bu 

“ Cannabis on lice.” 

(K. 274, iii, 12 + K. 8764, iv, 7 ; Mat., 88, 1, 81.) 

Ndbu, synonymous with uplu, kahnatu (worm), and pursu’u 
(flea), as well as sdsu (moth), as values of the sign UH, 
which Deimel quotes in a group UH .UH .VH .VII .SAG 
(398, 61) for “head-louse”. Cannabis satira ( bhanga , binj) 
is applied to the head in a paste to remove dandruff and 
vermin (Khory, 503). 

1 (/). u Si-bu-ru ina ni-sik 1-hu-u (?) 

“ Aloes oil the bite of a . . . ? ” 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 9 ; K. 4218, A, v, 7 ; K. 14062, 7 ; Mat., 
88, 2, 28.) 

According to Pliny (A II. xxvii, 5) the leaves of aloes are 
applied fresh to wounds, and the plant can be used externally 
for prurigo. In India the dried juice is applied for the 
dispersion of swellings (Khory, 539). 

2. We can now go on to the condiments : — 

2 (a). i?u Ni-bi-’ im balti ina {tak) mili’i 

“ Buds of the caper (AH. 77) in saltpetre.” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 18 ; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 5 ; S. 1701, i-ii, 9 ; Mat., 
88, 1, 44.) 

Vinegar is the more usual medium in which this common 
pickle is preserved, but water in which salt has been dissolved 
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is also used ; IB., No. 1328, 1877 : macerate in salt and 
water, wash with pure water, preserve in vinegar. 

Razes says that preserved in vinegar it is less hot than with 
salt (he also talks of salted preserves, as distinct from those 
made with vinegar). Pliny ( NH . xxxi, 46) in discussing 
“ nitrum ” (about the exact meaning of which doubt has been 
raised) says that “ to vegetables it imparts an additional 
greenness” (Bostock, ibid., says that carbonate of soda is 
added to pickles for this purpose). 

2 ( b ). u Zi-bu-u ina Z1D SE 4- BAR 4- SE 

“Nigella (black cummin) on flour of barley ( It A . 

1929, 51).” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 33 ; Mat., 88, 1, 58.) 

Zibu has long been certain as nigella, a regular addition to 
bread in Mesopotamia. It is common in the bazaars. IB., 
No. 1351, quotes Dioscorides, iii, 83, as speaking of the 
black grains mixed with bread. 

3. The next class is that of drugs added to proper media : — 

3 (a). ,?u U UD (= sarbatu ) ina lipu pisu(n) 

“ *Styrax (AH. 135) in white lard.” 

(K. 4140, B, i, 1 ; K. 4152, i-ii, 26 ; K. 4218, A, i-ii, 13 ; 
S. 1701, i-ii, 16 ; Mat., 88, 1, 50.) 

This is the ordinary way of incorporating such a mild and 
pleasant drug in an ointment. Benzoated lard ( P ., 100, 
210 gr. of benzoin in 16 oz. of melted lard) is probably the 
modern equivalent. 

4. We now come to more scientific indications, the dves 
with their mordants or with their uses : — 

4 (a). u Ka-mun (’> u )bini 1 ina tak ga-bi-i (v. e ) 

“ Lichen of tamarisk in alum.” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 13 ; S. 1701, i-ii, 5 ; Mat., 88, 1, 40.) 

Kainunu ( U TIN .TIR.SAR) has the value of cummin 
(AH. 51) : “ black kamunu ” is nigella (see 2 ( b )). But 
kamunu also = UZU .DIR, lit. “red flesh” (= “ red 
worms (?) ”, JRAS. 1929, 343). Following up a suggestion 
1 V. [ U TIX].TIB.$AR. 
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by Mr. Gadd, with this alchemists' equivalence for “ lichen ” 
ef. samanu sa igari " scab of the wall ” (i.e. ammonia, PRSM. 
1924, 3) = tidtu saint u " red worm " (Mat. 88, 3, 40), samanu 
being “ringworm"' (an erroneous explanation). 

It has long been supposed (AH. 50) that the kamunu 
which appeared in the court of E-Ani of the Temple of 
Nabu was lichen (Harper, Letters , No. 367, 8, paralleled by 
katarru on a wall, ib. ; cf. Boissier, Choir, i, 2 ; Babyloniaca, iv, 
94 ; CT. xl, 15). In a text published by Gwynn (PSBA. 1914, 
248. 93) summa ina bit ameli ina libbi karpat tabati ka-mu-nu 
innamar, etc., “if in a man's house in a pot of vinegar 
kamunu appears,” etc., kamunu would appear to mean that 
substance called mother of vinegar : “ Where vinegar is kept 
in open vessels, a gelatinous substance gradually collects in 
it, called mother of vinegar ” (Booth, Enc. of Chem., 27). 
In our Vatle-mecuni we have here a special kamunu of tamarisk 
(cf. AM. 85, i, vi, 11, ka-mun Uu bi-\i-ni\ ) which is described 
in another text as . . is id l?u bini ussii sa-nis ka-mun 
,su bini : ,ak gab-u ( JRAS . 1924, 456) “ . . [which on] the root 
of tamarisk comes forth (alternatively) kamunu of the tama- 
risk is alum’’ (cf. Mat. 88, 6, 28). A Neiv Cyclop, of Botany 
(pub. W. M. Clark, n.d., 631) says that 11 lichen pyxidatus. 
Common Cup Moss ” grows 11 about the roots of old trees 

“ Lichen in alum ” at once suggests one of the lichen dyes 
Alum is used as a mordant in the dyeing of all classes of fibres 
(Bawson, 32), and specifically the New Cyclop., 630, describes 
the "lichen parietinus ”, the “ yellow wall lichen ” growing 
on the trunks of trees, as being “ affirmed to give a good yellow 
or orange colour, if fixed with alum ”. 11 The mordants at 
first employed consisted evidently of the naturally occurring 
sulphates of aluminium and iron, the former being most 
valuable for this purpose. Indeed, Bancroft in his Philosophy 
of Permanent Colours (1813) remarks that the discovery of 
alum was one of the most important events in the history 
of dyeing” (A. G. Perkin and A. E. Everest, Nat. Org. Col. 
Matters, 1 ; “ very generally the mere trace of dye present 
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gives yellow shades on aluminium mordant," ib., 3). Rawson 
(ib., 31) mentions that alum was employed as a mordant 
for dyeing bright colours in the time of Plinv. and that potash 
alum (kainite) occurs in Persia in large quantities. In a Greek 
text on dyeing (Lagercrantz, Pap. Grace. Holm., 215) to dve 
with orseille (roccc/fa-lichen) urine and alum are to be used. 

The only question, then, which remains is : What kind of 
lichen producing a dye is this kintnnni on tamarisks ? In 
Ceylon Roccella montagnei, Del., grows on trees near the sea- 
coast (Leighton, "On the Lichens of CVvlon," Trans. Linn. 
Soc., xxvii, 1871, 103), and I have bought specimens of this 
in the Mosul bazaar (very kindly identified for me bv Dr. A. B. 
Rendle). Its local Arab name in Mosul, sa'fet el-'ujuz hair 
of the old woman ”, aptly describes it, and this name is 
practically the same as the sebet cl-ajuz of IB., No. 85, which 
he gives as a synonym for xtsna, another lichen, about which lie 
quotes Dioscorides saying that the best comes from the cedar 
of the mountains, then the poplar, and the oak (manv of 
these lichens come also from rocks, Rawson, ib., 250). 1 

Another possibility (also from Ceylon, Leighton, ib., 166, 

with very few' exceptions the lichens all grew on the barks 
of various trees, 161) is Lecanora tartarea, Ach. ( corticola ) 
in the Central Province. This is, above all. a dve, cudbear, 
red or crimson (Lorrain Smith, Lichens , 414). There is also 
the llsnea barbata, Fr. (also Central Province, at 5,000 feet, 
Leighton, ib., 163, a yellow' colour. Lorrain Smith, ib., 417) 
which contains the same word as IB .' s usna. 

We may thus be reasonably certain that in kamun bmi 
w r e have a lichen used as a dye, and mordanted in alum. 2 
in spite of the difficulty that the texts also explain it as a 
synonym (alternatively) for alum. 


Amoreux in his Recherche s (15) in G. F. Hoffmann’s Mem. sur lutilitc 
es Lichens, 1787, includes, among the trees on which lichens are found 
oaks, pines, willows, sloes, mulberries, elms, chestnuts, figs, junipers 
ohves (etc.,, but I cannot find a definite instance of tamarisk here oMn 
Hoffmann s Enumeratio Lichenum, 1784. 

IT . 1 ha ^ e tllank Mr ‘ W - R - Da . y > of the Department of Forestry, Oxford 
mversity, for a most enlightening conversation on lichens. 
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4 ( b ). ” kam-me gur-gur-ri 1 ina si-pi-tu 

“ Coppersmiths’ black on grey hair." 

(K. 4140, A, iii, 8 ; K. 4218, A. vi, 6 ; K. 14062 ; Mat.. 88, 
2. 27.) 

Kamme gurgurri I think I was able to show in AH., 274 
to be the “ vitriol ’’ of the metal-workers, the root being the 
neo-Syr. J>Q 2 = Jxio] nigravit. It is given here as equivalent 
to tak AS.MUR. which has also the value in Mat.. 88. 2, 49 If., 
of tak BALAG .GA (" pumice ", see my forthcoming article in 
Babt/loniaca), tak ZID. IM (“ dust of clay uncertain meaning), 
tak ZID .A .BAR (“powder of antimony"). tai Kl T G .BAL.E 
("emery”, JRAS. 1934, 345), doubtless representing black 
powder in some form. tak AS .MUR (AH.. 274) is also the 
equivalent of “ u kamme of the field " (white and black) and 
“ “ kamme of the mountains ", three plants, which I took to be 
Xanthium strumarium which I was told in Basrah dyed things 
black. 

There is also the form kamme askapi (for askapi see Meissner, 
OLZ., 1911, 385) “ kamme of the shoemakers” ( PRSM ., 1924, 
24), Pliny's atramentum sutorium “shoemakers' black”, 
called thus from its being used to colour leather, and probably 
including green vitriol (so Bostock, Pliny, XII.. vi, 200), the 
chalcanthon of Diosc. for dyeing leather, “ copperas water,” 
the small scales separated from molten copper by the 
application of water (ib.), peAavrgpia (Ibn Djoldjol, 
IB., 1080). 

tak Ianibu “ green vitriol " (see OTC., 113) is recommended 
for hair, AM., 3, 2, 16. For sipitu. for the more usual Abu, 
cf. the variation in Gilgamish, xi, 217, 227. in the making of 
bread, where I have presumed it means “ leaven ”, There is 
a curious coincidence in regard to this stbu “ grey hairs ” 
as a word for leaven, recorded by Forskal (Flora, 193, 1775), 
who says that the lichen prunastri, not native to Egypt, 

1 There is an obvious mistake a-gur-ru in K. 4218, A, and Mat., corrected 
by gur - ... on K. 4140, A, and the sign on K. 14062. URUDU .[TIBI BA], 
ii R. 51. 45, a : Deimel, 560, 6 = gurgurru. 
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called “ schaebe ” (-U^i), is used as a leaven, and is 

added to bread to give what the Turks consider a delicious 
taste. I do not suppose, however, that it represents the leaven 
in the Gilgamish legend (see 4 (a)). 

4 (c). lsu Kur-ka-nam- ina cpir a-su-nr-ri 

“ Turmeric (AII. 110) in ‘ dust of the wall’.” 

(K. 274 + K. 8764, iii-iv, 22 ; S. 1701, iii, 7 ; Mat., 88, 2, 6.) 

Obviously, if there is any sense in this group (presuming 
that it is not a roundabout way of indicating a possible yellow 
wall-paint, which seems negligible) “ dust of the wall ” is 
an alchemists’ term for some drug. C'f. JRAS. 1924, 455, 
“ abukatu-gum is like epiri asurrl ” : the obvious chemical 
would be the common exudation of the soil from which 
the bricks are made (not, of course, the ammonia from 
old walls, due to urine), i.e. what the Indians call reli or 
sajji matti, the efflorescence on the surface of the ground, 
as common in Mesopotamia as in India. Sir George Watt 
(Commercial Products of India, 51) describes it thus : “ It 
may be said to be a mixture of the following salts : sodium 
carbonate (sajji), sodium sulphate (khari), and sodium chloride 
(common salt or namak). . . . Reli frequently occurs in such 
abundance as to give origin to large tracts of desert — and 
constantly increasing tracts — the surface being literally 
encrusted with a white snow-like deposit.” Now, under 
Curcuma (ib. , 448), Sir George Matt savs : ‘‘Mordants are 
rarely required with turmeric since the dye attaches itself 
readily to wool, silk, or cotton. Calcutta dyers, however, 
obtain a brilliant yellow by mixing turmeric with sajji matti 
(carbonate of soda, p. 51).” It is unnecessary to sav more : 
we have here, I think, an indication that kurkanu (turmeric) 
was to be mixed with the salt obtainable from brick walls, 
i.e. of the same eonstituence as sajji matti or reli, and that the 
old Assyrian dyers used the same method as those of Calcutta. 
Epir asurri, as the exudation from walls, will then be an 
alchemists’ word for this particular salt (which is thus probably 
a definite chemical). 
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4 ( d ). u Ha-za(l)-lu-nu inci par '.ill i ‘- u nu-ur-ma-a 
“ Mu rex in iron (and) pomegranate.” 

(K. 274. iii-iv + K. 8764, 23 ; S. 1701, iii, 8 ; Mat.. 8S, 2, 7.) 

In AIL 115 I pointed out the similarity of U hazalunu with 
the Syr. hallazond “the purple mussel, murex” , but, in con- 
sidering it as a plant, I did not recognize the probability that 
this word was the actual murex- dye. At the same time, this 
is uncertain, as the difficulty which the following quotation 
gives will show 1 : — 

U ha-za-lu-na = U p(b)u-ud(t, t)-na-nu 
U l'a-ni(zal)-lu-hu — u „ 

U na-mul issuri = “ ,, 

Hia-za-si-nu = “ „ 2 

u P(b)ud(t, t)nanu certainly puts a difficulty in the way of 
the equivalence of murex for U hazaluna. We do not, it is true, 
know its exact meaning as a plant : I had hitherto taken it to 
mean “ fruit of the butnu, pistachio ” (AH. 171) quite 
erroneously. One important indication of its meaning is shown 
in a group of five garden-herbs in Merodach Baladan’s garden 
(i CT . xiv, 50, 35-9) in a separate register : bissu SAR (rue), 
zupu SAR (hyssop), zamburu SAR (thyme), base SAR 
(thyme), and p(b)ud(t, t)nana SAR. Obviously pistachio is 

at once impossible. It also occurs in a list of aromatics, etc. 
(Johns. Ass. Deeds. No. 1074, 9), which are all given in small 
quantities along with “ two shekels of turmeric, one shekel 
of p(b)ud(t, t)nanu , one shekel of hasanu ”, the shekel being 
about a quarter of an ounce, and since turmeric is a dve 
(particularly for the hands (CT. xiv, 48, Em. 328, r. 3), 
like henna in the modern East), it is not improbable that 

1 I am indebted to a copy of a tablet made by Herr Pick and given by 
him to Professor Langdon, who has generously lent it to me, as he knew 
that I was interested in plant-texts. I am also indebted to Professor Ehelohlf 
for permission, through Professor Langdon, to use this quotation. 

- This, as will be seen, restores my copy in CT. xiv, 40, 82-5, 22, 576 ; 
AH. 23 and 115, but adds these two new equivalences. «Xamul issuri is, 
however, turmeric (CT. xiv. 27, K. 4621, 2 — 32, K. 10024, 2) ; tl hazasinu, 
a difficult form, is unknown to me. 
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both the other two are dyes also. It has no stone (I see, 
on re-examination, of 93084, CT . xiv, 16, 3, the reading should 
be isv pu-ud-na-na). In Assyrian medicine its water (juice) is 
prescribed for washing a woman in childbirth (in certain 
conditions) (KAR. 195, 22) ; ib. 203, iv, 24, it is to be brayed 
and eaten without a meal for the lungs ; AM. 59, 1, 44, is 
uncertain, but if the word is to be restored thus, b(p)ud(t. t)- 
numt is prescribed with many others for stoppage of urine ; 
in ib. 41. 1. 40, a handful is prescribed (on this text see RA. 
1929,58). 

u P(b)it-ud(t. t)-na-mi. from its association in Merodach 
Baladan's garden, would appear to be not dissimilar from rue, 
hyssop, and thyme, and consequently one possibility is that 
we should read it bntnanu. the Phcen. fiovrvovp., hippo- 
marathrim. horse-fennel (see Blau, Zeits. d. Morg. Gcs., 
1873, 527 ; Low, Ar. Pflanz., 405), or puclnanu, Maim. 

Asji thymus serpyllum (ib., 326, or ocinxum basilicum), or 
Persian merit ha. 1 But this is not easy to associate 

with turmeric and hasanu in ADD. 1074 ; it is true that 
marjoram can be a dye, 2 but it is not one of the outstanding 
ones. If hazaluna is mitrex, p(b)ud(t, t)nann ought to mean 
a purple dye. We can certainly say that it is not a yellow 
dye (alongside turmeric), as it would have been included in the 
dyes for staining hands (CT. xiv, 48, Em. 328, 2, asa foetida 
(silphium), turmeric, mustard, and saffron) ; but the Arabic 
j-As for “ red dye ’’ certainly offers something more 
promising. It is obviously impossible to suggest any particular 
plant, since the Arabic is not definite, and hence I must 
leave U pudnanu without an equivalent beyond a comparison 
with the Arabic. Probably alkanet, anchusa tinctoria, the 

1 Here I must offer a warning that Brockelmann (Lexikon, 380) has 
misread accidentally the sequence of lines in ZDMG. 39, 258, 5, making 

by error UCOQCDJ VriG* i sat is tinctoria “ woad ” instead of 
hippomarathrum. 

2 The Whole Art of Dying (sic), pub. by the Tapestry Studio, 30, 87 ; 
Les Plantes qui Guerissent , 557 (and also sage). 
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well-known red dye, is sufficiently near in appearance (for 
gardeners' purposes) to rue, hyssop, and thyme, as well as 
fitting well enough with the list of aromatics and the 
turmeric dye, to fill the blank, but obviously it is without 
scientific value as a comparison. 

I think, with this possibility, as well as in consideration of 
the right-hand column “in iron (and) pomegranate", we 
are entitled to rule out as improbable the theory that two 
rare quadrisyllables like hazalanu and hazalluliu, 1 as well as 
hazasinu in an inferior text, are ordinary equations for a simple 
plant of the nature of thyme, rue, hyssop, or fennel. 

The right-hand column “in iron (and) pomegranate" 
is a very definite indication, and is so far curious that it 
contains two drugs (usually there is only one). Both " iron " 
and “pomegranate rind" are used in dyeing in general: 
ferrous sulphate is used as a mordant on wool, basic ferric 
sulphate and nitrate and ferrous acetate on silk, and basic 
ferrous sulphate, ferrous sulphate, and ferrous acetate on 
cotton (Rawson, 235), while, as for pomegranate rinds, 
anyone who has seen an Eastern bazaar will remember the 
dried rinds in the shops. Tannin is the chief acid mordant 
(ib., 236), and the rind of the pomegranate is used as a tanning 
material (Watt, Commercial Products of India. 910). (On 
ferrous and ferric tannates, see Rawson, ib., 315.) 

Democritus gives a receipt for using “ pourpre ", 2 which 

1 Presuming that this is not kazallu issuri, very improbable. It is going 
too far into the realms of fantasy to see in kaniluhu a garbling of the Syr. 
k-n-kula, conchylium, murex, but there is a bye-form k6kali6u for 
conchylium, which suggests that k-n-kula may have a distinct origin of 
its own. 

2 Democritus gives the following as pourpre (ib., ii. 44) : (1) l'algue qu’on 
appelle fausse pourpre, (2) le coccus (sorte de eoehenille), (3) la couleur 
marine (orseille), (4) l'orcanette ( anchusa ) de Laodicee, (5) le cremnos, matiere 
inconnue, (6) la garanee d’ltalie. le phyllanthion d’Occident (ou des 
plongeurs ?), le ver a pourpre, tire de . . ., le rose d'ltalie ; and those giving 
no fixed colours (pourpre) : Cochenille de Galatie, la couleur d’Achaie 
qu’on appelle laccha, celle de Syrie qu’on appelle rhizion. le eoquillage et le 
double eoquillage de Libye, la coquille d'Egypte de la region maritime 
qu'on appelle pinna, la plante appelee isatis, et la couleur de la Syrie 
superieure que l’on appelle murex. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A GIPSY STONE 


The stone here illustrated, a blood-red carnelian, unset, 
2 mill, thick, appears to be of the finest workmanship and 
to read plainly — 


11 





which may be translated “ Tax of the Muslim Gipsies ” 
in whatever year the figures represent ; i.e. either reading 
from left to right in the usual way, a.h. 660 = a.d. 1261 ; 
or from right to left and assuming the omission of the thousand 
digit, a.h. 1066 = a.d. 1655. 

The word Ts-jiAu is not given in Dozy's Arabic 
dictionary (1881), nor in any other I can find. ‘wL?, 
however, grammatically the same, is commonly given as 
meaning “ tax ”. Further, von Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osman : Reiches ,” Pest, 1827, ix, 498), quotes a Firman of 
a.h. 1111 : “ Zur Entscheidung eines Steuerprozesses, ob die 
Garten eines Chass (Staatsgutes) auf dem Zehentfusse, oder 
als Maktuu (mit bestimmter Summe besteuert) anzusehen 
seyen ” ; and renders “ Maktuu ” also as “ Pachtschilling 
On the same page he also quotes another document of the same 
date, viz. a “ Befreyungsbrief fiir Zigeuner (Kibti) ”, for- 
bidding Turkish governors to molest them, provided they have 
paid the “ Zigeunerkopfsteuer ”. This appears to be germane 
to the subject, as showing that the gipsies were known in 
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Turkey by the name “ Kibti ”, as well as by that of 
“ Tchingane ”, 

Their names are further referred to in D'Ohsson's Tableau 
general de l' Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1788, vii, 237, where, 
on the subject of Capitation Tax, a special tribute is said to 
be paid by the “ Bohemiens ou Egyptiens (Kibtyan. 
Tchingane) ”, which is farmed out for Piastres 260,000, the 
farmer enjoying signorial jurisdiction over them. Those who 
are Mohammedans also pay this tribute, since they are held 
to be schismatics, but, in accordance with a law of a.d. 1691, 
they pay only Pi. 5 per head instead of Pi. 6. D'Ohsson does 
not seem to distinguish between the two names “ Kibtyan ” 
and “ Tchingane ”. 

Two pages earlier he describes the use and distribution of 
stamped receipt forms bearing the words “ Tribut des Infideles 
(Djeziye-i-Guebran) ” and marked with the date, the names 
of the Grand Treasurer and the Farmer, with a description of 
the taxpayer added by the Collector. This would appear to 
afford a reasonable explanation of the use of the present stone. 

The main interest, however, seems to lie in the date of the 
stone, of which the cutting in the original appears absolutely 
clear. If it is to be read as a.h. 1066 = a.d. 1655, then we have 
the record of a law previous to that mentioned by D'Ohsson 
and not, so far as I have been able to find, referred to by him 
or von Hammer ; though the latter (op. cit., v, 125) states 
that the vicious practice of farming the Capitation Tax 
generally was begun by the Defterdar Mustafa Pasha circa 
a.d. 1630. For the date a.h. 1066, we must not only assume 
the omission of the thousand digit, which is common, but also 
the reading of the numerals from right to left. I am informed 
on the best authority that this does occur in Turkish 
documents. I have, however, examined the dates on half 
a dozen likely Turkish MSS. in the Bodleian Library without 
finding one written in this way : notably MS. (75) 2113, fob 
1 (a), bears ink impressions of the seals of three former owners 
with dates, a.h. 1126, 1151, and 1155, all written with four 
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digits from left to right in the usual way. Furthermore, I can 
find nothing of this practice of reversing the digits in the 
important work of Reinaud on the subject (Description des 
Monumens Musidmans de 31. le Due de Blacas, Paris, 1828). 
Reinaud, who must have examined hundreds, if not thousands, 
of such stones, in dealing with the question of dating, says 
(vol. i, p. 85) : “ A l’egard de la maniere de marquer la date, 
on la fait en chiffres. Les chiffres, a la difference de l'ecriture, 
se lisent comme les notres, e'est-a-dire, de gauche -a droite. 
... La seule difficulte a laquelle donne lieu l'usage des 
chiffres, et qui caracterise la negligence orientale, e’est que 
quelquefois, au lieu d'exprimer la date en entier, on se contente 
de marquer les derniers chiffres.” For him the only difficulty 
arises from the omission of the thousand, or even of the 
hundred, digit. To this the only obvious reply would seem 
to be that, in a general way, in calligraphy, almost anything 
is possible. 

The earlier date, a.h. 660 = a.d. 1261, has the advantage of 
being the usual reading and would, if it could be established, 
appear to put the stone in the first rank of gipsy documents. 
It would then appear assignable to the latest Seljuk times. 
Von Hammer (op. cit., i, 35) traces the fall of that empire 
( circa a.h. 657) and the rise of the Karaman dynasty, the 
second of whom, Mohammed Bey, was remarkable for his 
reforms in the Tax-registers, which under the Seljuks had 
been kept in the Persian language. He, however, introduced 
an admixture of Turkish and began the book-keeping in the 
two mixed languages which survived in Turkey up to modern 
times. (As his authority on these matters, von Hammer 
quotes the Grand Vizir Lutfi, who wrote historical and 
statistical works in the time of Selim I and Suleiman.) 

With the little that is known of Gipsy folk-movements, 
the early date seems to fit in admirably. Tracing them back- 
wards, they are at Zurich in a.d. 1418 (see Kogalnitchan, 
Skizze einer Geschichte d. Zigeuner, Stuttgart, 1840, p. 8), 
in Wallachia in a.d. 1387, and most probably in Crete in 
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a.d. 1322 (see F. Miklosich, “ Die Wanderungen d. Zigeuner,” 
in Denkschriften d. Kais. AJcad. d. Wissensck., Vienna, 1874, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 4-6). Moreover, authorities seem to agree that 
they probably passed through the Byzantine Empire some 
time in the twelfth century, having travelled through, and 
halted in, Persia and Armenia, as appears to be shown by 
the modern Gipsy language. Kogalnitchan gives up the date 
of their very first appearance in Europe as an insoluble 
problem, guessing tentatively circa a.d. 1250. Regarding 
their conversion to Islam, Miklosich (op. cit., p. 5) notes 
their “vielfaeh bezeugte Bereitwilligkeit, sich der Religion 
des Landes auesserlich anzubequemen 

Such evidence as I have been able to collect so far on 
artistic points seems to be doubtful. On the one hand, the 
thirteenth century a.d. saw the zenith of Seljuk art, and the 
fine, bold Naskh of the stone appears very closely to resemble 
that on Seljuk monuments (see Friedrich Sarre, Reise in 
Kleinasien 1895 — Forschungen zur Seldjukischen Kunst u. 
Geographies Berlin, 1896, notably plates xix and xx of the 
Kara Tai Medresseh, dated a.h. 649) ; but, on the other, 
I have been told that the flowery background is in a style 
rather identified with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
a.d., though it might be earlier. 

191 ■ J. McG. Dawkins. 


THE MEANING OF THE NAME ASMODAEUS 
The meaning of the name Asmodaeus, the “ evil spirit ” 
(to TTovrjpov Sai goviov) or “ king of demons ” ('“T'l^'l 
of Tobit, iii, 8, 17, has long been debated. 1 It occurs in 
the following forms in the chief early versions : LXX 
AopoSavs, AopoSaZo?, ’AapoSeos ; Vulgate (only v. 8) 


1 See the bibliography listed in my Foundations of the Iranian Religions, 
p. 186, notes 2-4, Bombay, 1929. The whole character of the Iranian 
Aesma- (cf. Persian “anger, rage, fury”) is so unlike that of 

Asmodaeus (cf. Foundations, pp. 185-7, for the former, and L. Ginzberg, 

m Jeunsh Encyclope^a ii, 217-220, New York, 1902, for the latter) that one 
can scarcely identify the two. 
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Asmodaeus ; Syriac •^co'jtQAcco') ; Armenian y^Jhq.bL.u (v. 8), 
yaJhn. q.bt-u (v. 25) ; Aramaic, Talmudic, Midrashic, 
and Haggadic These forms show conclusively 

that the name can be connected neither with the Avesta 
demon Aesma, 1 which would give *’Hc t/j,-, *Esm-, 

*( ji/- ; nor with Hebrew “ apostatize ” 2 ; so that 

the Talmudic-Midrashic-Haggadic form should be written 
with not "V The spellings actually found appear to imply 
an Avesta *Asm6-datva-, Old Persian *Asma-daiva-, the 
second component meaning “ demon ” (less probably 
‘‘ god ”). 3 

It is about the connotation of the first component of the 
name that controversy has centred ; but with establishment 
of its Iranian form, the problem is simplified. The Avesta 
has the name Asmo-x r anvant- (Yast, i, 30 ; xiii, 96 ; xxii, 
37 ; in i, 30, all the manuscripts read Aesmo-) “ Sky-Bright 
This is formed by substituting compositional -o- for the 
nominative -a (cf. the accusative asrmnom x v anvantdm in 
Visprat, vii, 4 ; Videvdat, xix, 35). 4 We also find an 

1 As maintained by T. Benfey, Uber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, 
p. 201, Berlin, 1S36 ; M. Haug, Essays ... on the Parsis, 3rd ed., p. 337, 
note 4, London, 1884 ; F. Windisehmann. Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 143-6, 
Berlin, 1863 ; A. Kohut, Uber die judische Angelologie und Daemonologie 
in ihrer Abhdngigkeit rom Parsismvs, pp. 72-84, Leipzig, 1866 ; J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 250-2, London, 1913. 

2 So I. Scheftelowitz, Die altpersische Religion und das Judentum, p. 61, 
Giessen, 1920. 

3 While daira- almost invariably means “ demon ” in Iranian, its earlier 
signification “ god ” is retained in at least two Osrusanian proper names of 
the ninth century, DevdaS and Devdast (T. Noldeke, in Zeitschrift filr 
Indologie und Iranistik, ii [1923], 318 ; cf. L. H. Gray, in JRAS. 1927, 
p. 438, note 3). With -S eos, etc., cf. Hesychios, Seuas* tou? olk(ikovs 6eovs. 
Mdyoi (to be emended with P. de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
p. 148, Leipzig, 1866, to kokous). 

4 C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 221, Strasbourg, 1904; 
so also F. Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 38, Leipzig, 1864 (his later 
view, reading Aesmo-, and supposing that it contains the Semitic name 
Esmun [Asklepios], Iranisehes Xamenbuch, p. 1 1, Marburg, 1895, is a distinct 
retrogression). For Iranian asan-, asman- “ stone ” in the sense of “ heaven ” 

(Persian I ), see Bartholomae, col. 208, and cf. Hesychios, a*p wv . . . 

ovpavos . 
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'AofioSox, father of FoXavdovx or P oXivSovx, martyred 
in 592 under Xusrau II, 1 the first part of whose name recurs 
in that of (r)T“7t22N, parent of "21“ or 1'21N1 in 
incantation-texts from Xippur. 2 The forms ’Mo-poSoy ’■ 
(rtijnxsstt are particularly interesting in this connection 
as being exactly parallel to Avesta Asmo-x v anvant- : 
*Asma(n)-x r anva?it-. 

If, then, the name Asmodaeus means “Sky-Demon”, 
it would seem that, although the Iranians had a deity Asan- 
as god of the physical sky, 3 he was originally none other than 
Ahura Mazda, whom I believe to have been primarily the 
sky-god pure and simple. 4 His conversion by the Jews from 
chief god to chief devil is readily intelligible ; and it is worth 
noting, as a parallel, that in the Pamirs Almasde (evidently 
a reminiscence of Ahura Mazda) has “ degenerated into an 
evil spirit, who lives in the rivers, into the eddies of which he 
tries to draw bathing or swimming men. Sometimes he will 
go into the stables at night and amuse himself by disturbing 
the horses and donkeys or by pulling hairs out of their tail 
or manes ”. 5 

The variants of the name, finally, seem to indicate at least 
two sources of borrowing : ’Aa/xoSaTog, Asmodaeus, and 
'NIOti’N appear to be from Old Persian *Asma(n)-daiva(s) ; 
'Aonoheos and from Avesta *As?no-daevas ; 

MoyxdSauj may be a reading of unvocalized «aoo)?Q^ncn], to 
be vocalized .too]}- "IN"-. 

Cf. Justi, A amenbuch , pp. 43, 117, and, for the second component, 
p. 490 ; Nikephoros Kallistos (beginning of the fourteenth century), 
Hisloria ecclesiastica , xviii, 25 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cxlvii, 377) : 
FoXlvBovx 17 paprvs . . . (K fiaywv yeyeijjpeVi; lie pawl', ’Aap oSo* pkv 
rtarpos, prjTpos 8e MuCovy. 

2 J. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, sii, 1, 10 ; 
xvi, 1, 12 ; xxxi, 2, 6, 9 (pp. 174, 188, 223), Philadelphia, 1913. 

3 Gray, pp. 137-8. 

* lb., p. 26. 

5 0. Olufsen, Through the Unknown Pamirs, p. 199, London, 1904. 

_ TT Loots H. Gray. 

Columbia University, 

New York City. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Myamma Min Okchokpon Sadan. With Appendix to 
King Bodaw Phaya's Yazathat Hkaw “ Ameindaw 
Tangyi Parts I to Y. Ed. by the late U Tin. 

9§ X 6J. Part I : pp. xxiii -f 271 ; 1931 ; 4s. 6 d. 

Part II : xxii -f- 312 ; 1932 ; 6s. 9 d. Part III : xiv -f- 
208 ; 1932 ; 6s. Part IY : xv + 318 ; 1933 ; 6s. 9<7. 
Part V : ix -j- 258 ; 1933 ; 6s. Rangoon : Government 
Printing Office. 

The title, literally translated, means “ Book of the form of 
government of the Burmese Kings ”. A sub-title, mis- 
translated on the cover, tells us that King Bodawpaya’s 
ordinance known as the Royal Code is contained in an 
appendix. 

The five parts run to 1,367 pages in all and constitute a very 
important contribution to historical knowledge. The author 
or compiler, the late U Tin, for many years Sub-divisional 
Officer of Pagan, was after his retirement deputed to examine 
a number of manuscripts in the archives of the Government of 
Burma. The following extract from an official letter, dated 
November, 1920, addressed to the late Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 
then Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, quoted in the 
introduction, indicates how the present work came to be 
undertaken : “It would be very convenient if in the course 
of his researches U Tin were able to make rough notes which 
could be used for the compilation of a book on Public 
Administration in Burma. If he were able to do so, 
Sir Reginald Craddock would gladly consider the question of 
commissioning or aiding you to write a book on the subject 
on the lines of Pramathanath Banerjea's book.” 

Pramathanath Banerjea's book referred to is evidently 
Public Administration' in Ancient India (Macmillan & Co., 
1916), which deals with India in the heroic age, from about 
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500 b.c. to a.d. 500 in the compass of 298 pages. It would 
appear that Mr. Taw Sein Ko contemplated taking this as 
a model for a book on public administration in Burma and 
that U Tin was to collect material. Later Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
seems to have abandoned his idea, for in 1928 he drew up 
a scheme of chapter and section headings for a book to be 
written by U Tin (Introduction, pp. 8-18). It can be inferred 
from these headings that Mr. Taw Sein Ko read the history of 
Burma as a gradual degeneration of the administration due 
to the encroachments of autocracy on democratic principles. 
Something might be said for this view. But U Tin was not 
the man to develop it. He was an exact scholar and an 
antiquarian, rather than a historian. He was deeply concerned 
at the ignorance of previously existing institutions among the 
rising generation in Burma and his habitual method of writing 
was to follow where the argument led him into all ramifications 
of his theme, determined to leave no detail unexplained. 
Fortunately this was the method he employed in the present 
work. Instead of taking “rough notes’’ of documents, he 
reproduces them in extenso, with the necessary commentary 
on linguistic or other obscurities. In his own comments there 
may be points that call for elucidation and this is given. 
The result is that the book, though faulty in respect of order 
and arrangement, contains much material of direct historical 
value and much curious information on the institutions, 
customs, and language of Burma, not elsewhere available. 
U Tin lived to see the publication of the fifth and last part 
of his monumental work. 

The general arrangement is as follows : — 

Bart I. The ideals of kingly government, taken from 
Indian classical sources. These lists of virtues— and corre- 
sponding faults— would form the texts for the instruction 
given to a prince or scion of an official family by his tutor, 
but some of them were probably regarded as obsolete in 
later times. 

Part II. The classes or castes of the population according 
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to Indian authorities ; mythical and early kings ; climate 
and population of Burma ; village officers ; records of 
women headmen of villages, with an excursus on women 
sovereigns ; selection of the Crown Prince— an important 
act as the Prince selected was given certain official duties 
which served as a training in statecraft ; great kings of Burma. 

Part III. Great kings (continued). Bodawpaya's adminis- 
tration and ordinances (the ordinance included in the 
Appendix is referred to at p. 61) ; the Hluttaw or cabinet. 

Part IV. The Byeclaik or Privy Council ; Departments 
of Government — the Army, the Judicial, and Revenue 
Departments. 

Part V. Agricultural and works departments ; architecture 
of Royal Buildings ; comparison of Burmese and British 
administration. 

Such is the book in barest outline. The table of contents 
extends to 74 pages and includes at least 500 different topics. 
Most of them relate to the central government ; a good deal 
is said of village administration and something of the life of 
the people. Of provincial administration we learn very little. 

Political theory was largely borrowed from India, but was 
also partly based on precedents derived from the history of 
Burma. In practice the king was subject to one restraint 
only — the limit of the people's endurance. The Indian theory 
that he was subject to the control of the ministers emerged 
from time to time. Bodawpaya expressly laid on them the 
duty of warning him against error and instances are quoted 
of refusal bv the ministers to issue a royal order of which they 
disapproved. King Mindon, however, expected his ministers 
to agree with him, as no doubt they were usually able to do 
from conviction. But it appears that the Kinwun Mingyi's 
action in supporting the claim of the Prince of Thibaw to 
the throne may have been based on a desire to institute the 
only kind of constitutional government for which there was 
any sanction in Burma — administration by the king acting 
with his ministers — and on the expectation that the accession 
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of a young king of unformed character would offer a favourable 
opportunity for introducing the change. This is, in substance, 
the author's defence of the Kinwunmingyi — he does not 
consider it an adequate defence and expresses regret at 
having to criticize the conduct of a man who was undoubtedly 
a patriot and his own patron and friend. These passages occur 
in the end of Part II, where also will be found an account of 
the palace intrigues in the last days of King Mindon, based 
on contemporary documents and the statements of 
participants. 

A feature of the administration of criminal justice was that 
no accused person could be sentenced until he had admitted 
his guilt. But in order to extract such an admission, resort 
was had, especially in cases of theft, robbery, dacoity, or 
rebellion, to tortures gradually increasing in severity. These 
are detailed, and it is added that criminal procedure was so 
harsh that people were terrified at the mere report of it and 
that consequently serious crime was rare (iv, 290). The 
application of torture was in accordance with the Hindu 
codes which were followed by the Burma courts, and the 
author's matter of fact account of Burma practice may 
perhaps deserve the attention of students of Hindu criminal 
law. The classes of offences in which torture was principally 
resorted to are interesting. As regards rebellion, or high 
treason, the necessity of obtaining with the minimum of 
delay full information as to preparations for rebellion, an ever 
present danger to the kings of Burma, would be held to justify 
any measures, however harsh. Apart from high treason, 
the offences mentioned relate to property, and the object in 
view was no doubt to obtain information which would lead 
to its recovery. But the horror felt at the proceedings of the 
courts may be taken as an indication that the country had 
reached a stage of development at which torture had become 
an anachronism and that a reform of criminal procedure was 
overdue. 

The hereditary village officers and the rights as lord of the 
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manor which they asserted are dealt with in Part II 
(pp. 172 sqq.), and in the same part (p. 142) the following 
pleasing description of village life is given : “ The life of the 
atkis, who were not liable to military service, and of the 
ahmudans when not on service or on duty at the capital was 
not more laborious than at present. The athis had no 
obligations except the rendering of the twelve state dues, 
which were trivial. Generally work was hard in the rams but 
there was plenty of leisure in the dry weather. Hence the 
proverb ‘ Chins in the rains, kings in the summer After 
the harvest was over, men of like age or tastes used to meet 
outside the village under a large tree or near a monastery 
or tank, or at a rest house. The older men would talk and 
question each other about books, and the talk often ended in 
disputes and fights, as is shown by many judicial decisions 
still preserved. Younger men boxed, wrestled, or practised 
playing on musical instruments, dancing and the singing of 
poems. Boys played games, rough or gentle, and those who 
had a taste for sport went to the forest.” 

Of original documents reproduced — and it should be said 
that documentary evidence is adduced wherever available- 
one of the most interesting is an intelligence report on the 
English in India in the late eighteenth century, unfortunately 
too long to quote. 

Palace ceremonial, religion and heresies, land titles, 
irrigation, judicial ordeals, ducking of witches, blood-drinking 
as an artificial means of creating blood-relationship, human 
sacrifice — these are only a few of the subjects dealt with. It 
is no exaggeration to say that to anyone interested in the 
history and native institutions of Burma, the OJcchokpon 
Sadan is indispensable as a work of reference. 

460 , 690 . J. A. Stewart. 
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Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indiex. By AV. vox Hevesy. 

9x6, pp. vi 4- 383. Vienna : Alanzsche Verlags- und 

Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1932. 

In this book, which exacts our tribute for the author's 
immense industry in collecting so vast an amount of 
lexicographical material from such diverse sources, Mr. von 
Hevesy sets out to demonstrate the kinship of the Finno- 
Ugrian family with the Munda languages of India. In spite, 
however, of the considerable number of apparently striking 
similarities of vocabulary which he produces, the linguist 
who demands a more detailed proof will be left unconvinced. 
To prove kinship between two languages it is necessary to 
demonstrate that they possess in common a number of 
particularities which can be explained only by the assumption 
that they are but different forms of one common original. 
The most cogent proof lies in the comparison of grammatical 
structure, for that, unlike vocabulary, is not liable to borrowing 
in any high degree. But — and here is the heart of the matter 
— any correspondences, whether of grammatical structure 
or of vocabulary, must be shown to be part of a regular system. 
Furthermore, when it is not two languages, but two language- 
groups which are being compared, it is obviously necessary 
to compare as far as possible the oldest known form of either 
group. Thus to establish the relationship of the Romance 
languages with the modern Indo-Aryan languages, we shall 
not compare French with Hindi, Portuguese with Marathi, 
but the two originals from which the two families have sprung, 
and which in this case are known to us, namely Latin and 
Sanskrit. Even where the ancestral languages are not known 
by documentary evidence, the comparative method of 
linguistics allows us to gain some idea of their constitution. 
Thus we have some knowledge of the language from which 
has sprung the Indo-European family and of that from which 
the Semitic languages have developed ; and in attempting 
to demonstrate an original kinship between Indo-European 
and Semitic, we shall compare, not English with modern 
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Arabic, but the original Indo-European and the original 
Semitic which we have reached by comparison within each 
group of their descendants. 

Of the two language-families before us, much progress 
has been made in the comparative study of Finno-Ugrian 
and fairly precise conclusions have been arrived at as to the 
correspondences existing between the different members. 
But it is far otherwise with the Munda languages, and the first 
task of him who wishes to establish the relationship of Munda 
with any other family of languages whatsoever is to establish 
the correspondences existing between individual Munda 
languages in order to gain some precise idea as to their earlier 
form. Here is the first great weakness of Mr. von Hevesy's 
demonstration. The demonstration itself takes the form of 
a comparison of the general structure of the two families, of 
certain grammatical formations, of vocabulary. Similarity 
of general structure, such as existence of vowel-harmony, 
distinction of gender resting upon an animate and an 
inanimate class, the use of postpositions as opposed to 
prepositions, all this proves nothing, and such parallels could 
be found between almost any two languages, for the number 
of possibilities is restricted, and resemblance may be due to 
chance or the similar working of the human mind. 

Instead of attempting to show a series of regular corre- 
spondences of sound between the two groups, Mr. von Hevesy 
contents himself with pointing to a number of similar inter- 
changes of sounds within each separate group, as, for example, 
the correspondence of initial to- (v-) and b- between certain 
Munda languages and between certain Finno-Ugrian languages, 
but he does not demonstrate a regular correspondence between 
Munda on the one hand and Finno-Ugrian on the other. 

It is this failure which invalidates the whole of his 
grammatical and lexical comparisons. With an assumed 
Finno-Ugrian suffix *-t indicating verbal causality he compares 
the Santali transitive verbs jeret’, riTrit, torlat/d, bkangat ; 
but which is it of these final consonants — f, t, t/d, or t — 
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that corresponds to Finno-Ugrian *-t ? A few pages later 
we find another Finno-Ugrian suffix *-t said to form participles 
and substantives from verbal stems, to which are said to 
correspond Santali suffixes in -t, in -(a, in -l, and in -s ; but 
any belief in the existence of such a correspondence will be 
lessened by observing that the examples given for the last 
two forms are not Munda words at all, but loans from Indo- 
Arvan, probably Bengali : as ‘ to hope, trust ’ (also as 
subst. ‘ hope, trust ’ : loan from Hi. or Bg. as ‘ hope, 
expectation ’ < Skt. asa) from which Mr. von Hevesy 
derives asol ‘ trustworthy ’ — this must be asgl (Bodding, 
Santali Did., p. 87) ‘ real, true, genuine ' — which of course 
has nothing to do with as ‘ hope ’, but is a loan from Bg. 
it sal, itself a loan from Hi. Arabic asl ; sahas ‘ bravery ’ is 
not derived from sqhgi ‘ to help, encourage ’ (itself a loan 
from Hi. Bg. sahdi), but is a loan from Hi. Bg. sahas (which 
is either a loan, or derived, from Skt. sahasa-). Such mistakes 
are very numerous throughout the book, and conclusions 
supported by them can carry no weight. On page after page 
of the vocabulary examples like this occur : “ biswqs 

‘ vertrauen ’ . . . (Hindi biswas). — -Magy. bizvdst (? bizvds + t) 
' sicherlich . . .’ ; biz- ‘ fide ’ ” ; whereas we know that 
Hi. bisicas is a literary loan from Skt. visvdsa-. Mr. von 
Hevesy appears to defend this position by assuming that the 
ancestors of the Magyars came from India and borrowed this 
and many other similar words from Indo-Aryan when they 
were there. This illustrates well his lack of scientific method : 
for it is Skt. sthana- which must be compared with Magy. 
tanya, not Santali than (loan from Hi. Bg. than < Skt. sthana -) 
or Skt. sthirdi- ‘ firm ’ with Tscher. torem- ‘ be silent ’, not 
Santali thir (loan from Hi. thir < Skt. sthira-). It is even 
harder to find in besalc ‘ undoubtedly ’ the origin of Magy. 
bezzeg ‘certainly’, or to believe that lihatam ‘to finish’ 
or julum ‘ oppression ’ are anything but loans from Arabic 
through the medium of Hindi and Bengali. 

632 ’ R- L. Turner. 
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Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western 
India. (Instituttet for sammenlignende Kulturforskning 
Serie C III— 1.) By G. Morgenstierne. 9 x 5§, 
pp. 76, ills. 12, maps 2. Oslo : Asehehoug & Co. ; 
London : Williams and Norgate, 1932. N.Kr. 2.50, 
2s. 9 d. 

Indo-Iranian studies have already been greatly enriched by 
Professor Morgenstierne's first visit to the Indo-Iranian 
frontier, described hi his previous report, and by the 
publication of a considerable amount of the material he then 
collected. In the modest pages of this second report he 
describes the chief events and the main new discoveries of his 
second journey of 1929. On the journey north from Karachi 
he made some profitable investigation into linguistic 
conditions in Baluchistan and the Trans-Indus country 
farther north. Most of his time was spent in Chitral, where, as 
before, he was not content with studying and recording the 
numerous languages and dialects of that valley and its 
offshoots, but also took every opportunity of working with 
visitors from over the passes. The report takes the form of an 
itinerary, written in a pleasant style and with a humour 
which is altogether enjoyable. He investigates the language of 
the Prasuns, and among others gets hold of the very shepherd 
“• of whose considerable stupidity ” Sir George Grierson 
writes in LSI., viii, 2, 59 ; but “ neither his intelligence nor 
his knowledge of his mother-tongue had improved since 
1899 ”. The language of another Prasun resembles to a quite 
extraordinary degree that of a man he had worked with in 
Kabul in 1924. It is only after some days he discovers that 
he is actually the same man who “ had in his home vallev 
heard rumours about a mad sahib who paid good monev in 
exchange for strange words ", and “ wanting very badlv to buy 
a new coat, had walked across the high passes to Bagromatal 
and from there on to Chitral.” One imagines with pleasure 
the reunion of the Prasun tribesman and the Norwegian 
savant. It was generally asserted that the speakers of Paliila 
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in Asliret had come from Chilas on the Indus some two or 
three generations ago. One of his “ informants, however, 
wisely answered my question about the date of the 
immigration with a : God knows 

With great skill and penetration M. has in the course of his 
narrative described the chief characteristics of the languages 
investigated and indicated their linguistic implications, 
leaving for a later date the publication of full details. These 
all students of Indo-Iranian will eagerly await. In the mean- 
time the indications here given are of the greatest scientific 
value. 

But on this journey M.'s study of customs and beliefs was 
of an equal importance. In the forefront of these came his 
investigation of the rapidly disappearing religion of the pagan 
Kafirs. For Chitral proved a refuge from the forcible 
conversion to Islam practised in neighbouring Afghanistan. 
The intense interest of these studies will be seen when it is 
realized that we have here beliefs and practices inherited 
from the original Aryan invaders of India, uncontaminated 
for the most part by the entirely different evolution and 
replacement of those ideas in India itself. Among the Kati 
gods are Imra (already recognized by Lassen as Yamaraja-), 
Bagist ( *bhagistha -, cf. Vedic BJiaga-), Gyis or Giwis the War 
God (Vedic gavis- epithet of Indra, gavisti- ‘ desire of cows 
or booty, battle ’). At the School of Oriental Studies 
a London audience has already been privileged not only to 
hear Professor Morgenstierne’s account of these discoveries 
but also to see the cinema films he made of pagan sacrifices 
and festivals. A separate account of all this is promised. 

I append notes on three points of detail. On p. 6 M. notes 
that a peculiarity common to the northern Dravidian 
languages, Brahui, Malto, and Kurukh, is the development 
of one type of Dravidian Jc into x. It seems fairly certain that 
Prim. Dravidian possessed both g and Jc, and that it was Jc which 
became Brahui x. 

In the Kurangal dialect of E. Pashai (p. 23) se ‘ 16 ’ is not 
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necessarily an exception to the correspondence Skt. ks > ch-, 
but may rest on the distinction found generally in the IA. 
languages of India, as Pkt. cha ‘ 6 ’ < * ksat, but solaha 
‘ 16 ’ < sodasa. 

Pashai d&'r ‘ hill 5 (p. 21) perhaps from dhard f. (rather 
than hypothetical *dhara~) ‘ edge, lex. edge of a mountain 
Kashtawari dhdr ‘ mountain ’ has oblique dhari, like the 
oblique bhuchi ( bublmksa -). 

Once again we may express our gratitude to Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, which has enabled 
Professor Morgenstierne so greatly to enrich human 
knowledge. 

645 . E. L. Turner. 


Legends of Palestine. By Zev Vilnay. 8 x 5]-, pp. xiv 
+ 492, ills. 69. Philadelphia : Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1932. 

In the year 1929 the author of this book published in 
Hebrew a number of legends, jests, and animal stories, told to 
him by Jews and Arabs living in Palestine. These tales have 
now been translated into English, but the two publications 
differ considerably in the method chosen for marshalling their 
contents. In the present volume the material has been 
arranged geographically ; starting from Jerusalem, continuing 
to Hebron, thence to the north, to Haifa, Tiberius, Galilee, 
and so on. Moreover, by adding numerous legends found in 
Hebrew and Arabic books, and thereby obscuring the important 
distinction between old and new, written and oral, Mr. Vilnay 
has compromised the value of his collection to students of 
Folk-lore. 

From the original Hebrew text no less than fifty tales 
have been omitted, their place being taken by a somewhat 
larger number, drawn from documentary sources. Of the 
additional matter in this very interesting volume, sixty-nine 
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illustrations, a full description of the literary sources extending 
over fifty pages, and a complete Subject-Index, may be 
especially commended to the reader’s attention. 

740. M. Gaster. 


Il Sacrificio nell a Religioxe dei Semiti di Babilonia 
e Assiria. By Giuseppe Furlaxi. 12 x 9, pp. 268. 
Rome : Giovanni Bardi, 1932. 

The author has collected in this volume the description of 
all the sacrifices found in the Semitic literature of Babylon 
and Assyria. In his introduction he states distinctly that he 
has left out those which are Sumerian and has limited himself 
merely to the above mentioned. The book is divided into 
two sections. The one is a complete list of the sacrifices and 
the second a detailed investigation into the character, time, 
and meaning of the sacrifices. The first part which contains 
the texts is also subdivided into smaller sections, the first 
the whole series of sacrifices found in the inscriptions. These 
are more connected with the kings, then comes the series, 
e.g. like the right of the Baru, of the conjuror, of the singer, 
then the sacrifices on the rites of purification in the series of 
Maqlu. Then the rite of the covering of the sacred drum, 
the whole fire of Uruk, sacrifices in connection with hymns, 
the chanting of hymns, sacrifices mentioned in the medical 
and mantle texts in connection with the oracles, with the 
heminologia, with the propitious days and the reverse. There 
are sacrifices which were offered in the Temple of Uruk in 
the time of the Selucids. Then follows an interesting collection 
of sacrifices found in the various methods and legends like 
the Gilgamesh epic, the Adapa legend, the Journal of Ishtar 
to the Netherworld, the Etana legend, and the death and the 
resurrection of Marduk. Again the sacrifices in the wisdom 
literature like the discussion between the masters and the 
pupils, sacrifices mentioned in the laws of administration, in 
the astronomical literature, and lastly pseudo-epigraphic 
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letter of Jeremia and the legends of Bel and the dragon. These 
are only a few of the titles giving an idea of the contents of 
this book. Each of the chapters is introduced by a short 
description and above all the ceremonies which accompany 
the sacrifices are here given as far as possible in detail. This 
is a very interesting part, for there can be no doubt that these 
old ceremonies accompanying the sacrifices and also other 
operations or conjurations form an integral part of the 
sacrifices. In the more recent collections of magic literature 
it is this portion which is often missing. In addition to the 
sacrifices no doubt certain stories or legends have been recited, 
but these were accompanied also by some ceremonies, the 
burning of incense or of other aromatic spices as well as certain 
gestures, movements, dancing, etc., or ejaculations. The 
sacrifices have disappeared and only those words have been 
retained, and we may, therefore, look to the ancient ceremonies 
and practices in Babylon as having been retained to a large 
extent by the later magicians or conjurors. In the Greek papyri 
very little has been preserved in the magic literature and also 
that of the Middle Ages ; and, whilst the book in itself has a 
rich store of information as far as the Babylonian texts are 
concerned, it is a no less valuable contribution to the study 
of a branch of literature which had become more and more 
obscure in the course of time. It is with the information 
gathered from Dr. Furlani's book that much light is thrown 
also upon this subject which has now drawn the attention of 
scholars to it and is being studied with great assiduity. 

784 M. GaSTER. 


Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner. By Dr. Joachim 
Jeremias. 6j x 9j-, pp. 109, pis. 48. Giessen : Alfred 
Topelmann, 1932. 

One of the outstanding features of the Samaritan religion 
which has survived the ages and attracted the attention of 
all visitors to Xablus is the annual festival of the Pascha 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 52 
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(Passover). On the eve of the Passover the Samaritans 
assemble at the spot which they believe to have been the 
place where the forefathers had erected the altars and there 
after many preparations they slaughter the Passover lamb. 
The reason the Samaritans give for carrying on the Passover 
to this very day is because it is anterior to the establishment 
of sacrifices in the Temple. It was ordained in Egypt long 
before any ordinances were arranged for the service of the 
Temple and, therefore, could be carried on during the ages. 
After roasting the lambs just as it is prescribed in Exodus 12, 
they settle down to the common meal, eating the flesh 
hastily, then throwing the remainder into the pit filled with 
burning fire. They partake at the same time of bitter herbs 
and unleaven bread, they read the chapters from the Bible 
referring to the Passover, then they chant their hymns of 
which they have a large number. 

Travellers wdio happened to be in Nablus have from time 
to time described the ceremony which has only been inter- 
rupted on those occasions when fanatical Mohammedans in 
Nablus prevented them from celebrating and carrying it 
out. These travellers were not sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand fully the ceremonial and, therefore, we have often 
very divergent descriptions of what is happening on that 
occasion. It is now for the first time that a full description 
has been given to us by a man who witnessed the ceremony 
on 1st May, 1931, and was sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand and to follow every detail and to give us a complete 
description of it. In forty-eight photographs every detail of 
the process is reproduced and following the order of the photos 
the author gives a minute description of the ceremony from 
beginning to end. Before describing the actual slaughter 
and burning and eatmg the author gives us a survey of the 
literature from 1850-1930 from those who had hitherto 
described it, and then he gives us the sources for these 
ceremomes both in the biblical and rabbinical literature. 
He evidently follows the highest form of modern biblical 
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criticism since the various passages mentioned in the 
Pentateuch are referred to, some to the seventh or eighth 
century b.c.e., and others to the so-called priestly code, 
and again others refer to a time after Ezra, and the question 
arises have the Samaritans also got their information from 
directions given in a text compiled by Ezra. If anything 
the very ceremonies should prove that these subdivisions 
of the text of the Bible is rather arbitrary. It is no help to 
sav that there are in this ceremony traces of some traditions 
which are anterior to Deuteronomy. If so, to what period did 
they belong ? But this attempt of classifying the references 
to the Passover in the Pentateuch to various stages and ages 
did not affect the very careful and minute description which 
the author gives us here at first hand. For here we have at 
the same time the work of a man who as far as I am aware 
is the very first who has made full use of the Arabic-Samaritan 
literature. At every step he quotes Samaritan authorities, 
starting from the oldest with Amram Dara of the fourth 
century, down to the latest work ascribed to Pinehas, son 
of Ishac, in 1885. It is satisfactory to learn that those who 
are interested in the Samaritans, their ceremonies and 
literature, no longer rely on a mere temporary visit but also 
study now the literature and draw from it all that information 
which can be considered to be reliable. The book, therefore, 
can be highly recommended. 

X.R. 13 . M. Gaster. 


A Chronicle of the Early SafawIs, being the Ahsanu’t- 
tawarikh of Hasan-i-Rumlu. Vol. I. (Persian text.) 
Edited by C. N. Seddon. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. LYII.) 91 x 6, pp. ii + 36 + 510. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1931. Es. 11. 

The fifty-seventh volume of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
contains the text of an important Persian work on the history 
of the early SafawIs. This Shfite dynasty founded the modern 
Persian state at the beginning of the sixteenth century a.d., 
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and, by its struggles with the Sunnite Ottoman Empire, 
played an important part also in universal history. 

The author of the work is Hasan-i-Rumlu (born in 938/ 
1531-2), the grandson of Amir Sultan Rumlu, a noble of 
the Persian court. The scanty biographical data on him were 
extracted from this work and edited by Mr. C. X. Seddon 
in the JRAS., 1927, p. 307. His work entitled Alisanut- 
taicarlkh was written for the most part in 980/1572-3 and 
finished in 985/1577-8. 

Hasan-i-Rumlii's chronicle relates the history of the early 
Safawls from 900/1494-5 to 985/1577-8, i.e. from the 
beginning to the reign of the Sultan Muhammad Khudabende 
Padshah. As a rule, the chronicle, under each year, narrates 
the political events and the wars in one or more separate 
chapters, followed usually bv an enumeration of minor affairs 

(under the title ij) and the necrology (under 

the title of each year. The first part of the 

history was based upon literary authorities, the latter 
part upon the author's own observations. 

Mr. C. X. Seddon's edition is based on three manuscripts 
of the work : the Bodleian MS., Ouseley 232, the British 
Museum MS., Or. 4134 of Rieu's Supplement, and a manu- 
script belonging to Mr. A. G. Ellis, which have been com- 
pared also with three Tehran manuscripts of the work. The 
finely printed text is preceded by thirty -six pages of notes, 
which include the various spellings and explanations of many 
obscure passages as well as references to the verses of the 
Qur an which occur in the text. 

Mr. C. X. Seddon has rendered a valuable service to the 
Persian studies by editing the Ahsanut-tmcarlkh, which is 
a reliable authority on the history of Persia in the sixteenth 
century a.d. ’We can only hope that an English translation 
will soon follow the edition of the Persian text of the Ahsanut- 
Imrankh. Me shall then return in more detail to the review 
of the work. 

7 13 . 


Joseph de Somogyi. 
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Repertoire C'hroxologique d’Epigraphie Arabe. Tome 
deuxieme. Publie par X. Aime-Girox, M. Cohen, 
Et. Combe, K. A. C. Cresswell, H. Grimme, A. Groh- 
mann, R. Guest. Hassax Hawary, V. Kratchkowskaja, 

E. Kuhxel. E. Leyi-Provexcal, R. P. Mouterde, 

F. Sarre, J. Sauvaget, G. Viet, E. de Zambaur, 
sous la direction de Et. Combe, J. Sauvaget, et G. Wiet. 
Publications de lTnstitut. Francais d'Archeologie 
Orientale. 11J x 9, pp. viii + 276. Le C’aire : Im- 
primerie de lTnstitut Francais d'Archeologie Orientale, 
1932. 


This is the second volume of the excellent collection of 
Arabic epigraphy published by the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology of Cairo. 1 It contains 400 Arabic inscriptions, 
from the years a.h. 243-285, from all the Islamic countries. 
They include mostly epitaphs and inscriptions relative to 
the construction of monuments or to the erection of workshops 
and nilometers. 

A score of Oriental and Occidental museums and private 
collections as well as Oriental buildings and public monuments 
(mosques, tombs, mausoleums) contain or bear the inscriptions 
of the volume, to which the collaborators have also contributed 
valuable material. Thus, hitherto unedited inscriptions are 
contributed by E. Kiihnel and F. Sarre from the Kaiser 
Friedrich-Museum, Berlin (Xo. 412), E. Kiihnel alone from 
the same Museum (Xos. 423, 424, 437, 592, 620), H. Grimme 
and E. Kiihnel from the same Museum (No. 632), Marcel 
Cohen from the Musee du Cinquantenaire, Brussels (Xo. 532), 
R. P. Mouterde from Homs (Xo. 545), and K. A. C 1 . Cresswell 
from Sousse (Xo. 565). Inscriptions published in print are 
contributed by K. A. C. Creswell from Cairouan (Xo. 549), 
R. Guest from the Victoria and Albert Museum (Xo. 783), 
A. Grohmann from Syria (Xo. 546) and from the Museum 


1 On the general scheme of the undertaking see my review in our issue 
of January, 1933, pp. 236-7. 
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of Berlin (Xo. 769), V. Kratchkowskaja from the Pakeo- 
graphical Museum of Leningrad (Xos. 443, 533, 693, 749), 
E. Levi-Proven^al Lorn Cordova (Xo. 413) and from Elvira 
(Xo. 504), and X. Aime-Giron from Homs (Xos. 543. 544). 
As for the other inscriptions, most of them are also published 
for the first time by the editors such are the epitaphs of 
the Arab Museum of Cairo which constitute the majority 
of the inscriptions of the second volume. 

We can look forward with the greatest interest and 
appreciation to the continuation of the work. 

770. Joseph de Sosiogyi. 


Le Message du Pardon. d’Abou l’Ala de Maarra. By 
M.-S. Meissa. Preface de \Y. Marcais. Professeur au 
College de France, Membre de l'Institut. 7| X 4|, 
pp. x -f 204. Paris : Librairie orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1932. 

One of the most prominent figures of Arabic literature is 
Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arr! (a.d. 973-1058). In the Orient he has 
always been one of the most fashionable authors ; in Europe, 
however, his name is not so generally known as those of the 
great Arab philosophers. He was doubtless one of the most 
audacious and genuine thinkers of Islam, whose literary 
activity shows two different tendencies : on the one hand, 
he is the author of poems written in an elegant style which 
do not differ from the mentality of his Muslim contemporaries ; 
on the other hand, however, he wrote many poems which 
are, with their pessimistic tone, in a sheer contrast with 
orthodox Islam, which attack both the injustice and tvranny 
of the leaders of the Muslim state, and the rituals and law 
of Islam and other positive religions. Moral and ascetic life 
can, according to him, substitute for dogmas and ceremonials, 
reason and conscience for divine will and revelation 
The literary activity of Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arrI was first 
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examined by Alfred v. Kremer 1 who, pointing to the close 
relationship of Abu-1- ‘Ala’s ideas (self-abnegation, renuncia- 
tion of mundane pleasures, strict vegetarianism) to Buddhism, 
endeavoured to derive them from Jainistic doctrines. His 
ideas also became evident from his literary correspondence 
( miikatabat ) edited by Professor I). S. Margoliouth in 1898. 2 
But the most important of Abu-l-‘Ala‘s works was revealed 
to Europe by Professor R. A. Nicholson who, on the pages 
of our review, 3 published copious extracts from his Risalat 
al-ghufran (The Message of Pardon). The text of this work 
was recently— in 1925 — published in an abridged form and 
commented by Kamil Kilani and preceded by an excellent 
introduction of Professor Taha Husayn. 

The present work of M. S. Meissa is the analysis and 
translation of the first part of the Risalat al-ghufran. As 
Professor W. Manjais also points out in his Preface, it 
is well-nigh impossible to give an integral translation of a 
work containing, as the Message does, many philological 
discussions that are of interest to specialists only. On the 
other hand, it was highly desirable to get the public acquainted 
with this work of Abu-I-‘Ala, because it may be presumed 
that the Risalat al-ghufran inspired Dante to his Divina 
Com media. The profound researches of Professor M. Azin 
Palacios prove that the Divina Coin media was influenced 
by Muslim eschatology, which, together with the fact that 
in Dante's time Arab civilization was well-known in Italy, 
and his own master Brunetto-Lattini had also profited a 
great deal by the scientific achievements of the Arabs, entitles 
us to suppose that Abu-l-‘Ala's work also inspired Dante in 
writing his immortal work. 

The whole Message of Pardon is a voluminous work of 
more than 300 pages. It was written by Abu-l-‘Ala as a reply 

1 In the ZDMO., vols. xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxviii, and in the Sitzungs- 
beriehte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos. -Hist. Klasse, 
vol. cxvii. 

2 See also his paper in the JRAS., 1902. pp. 289-332. 

3 In the JRAS., 1900. pp. 637-720 ; 1902, pp. 75-101, 337-362, 813-847. 
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to an epistle of some pages only of a man from Halab called 
Abu-l-Hasan : Ali ibn Mansur, commonly known as Ibn 
al-Karih. In this epistle Abu-l-Hasan 'All, in criticizing the 
morale of his time and the impiety of his contemporaries, 
praises the asceticism of Abu-1-' Ala. Abu-l-'Ala, in this work, 
returns the praise of Abu-l-Hasan 'All. saying that Abu-l- 
Hasan 'All fullv deserves the felicity promised to the faithful 
in the other world. The life of these faithful he wants to depict 
in his work. As is mentioned above it is only this first part 
of the Risalat al-ghufran which has been translated into French 
and analysed by M. S. Mei'ssa in his book. 

The Message deals with the position of the poets in the 
life hereafter. This theme alone evoked the resentment 
of the learned Muslims, who considered poetry, literature, 
and grammatical studies as futile things, and severely judged 
the poets who praised, and mostly indulged in, the forbidden 
pleasures. Thus the very fundamental idea of the Message 
was seemingly contrary to orthodox Muslim conceptions ; 
a thorough examination, however, shows that it is not, 
that Abu-1- 'Ala’s aim was to plead the poets’ cause. The 
poets in the other world conduct their lives just as they did 
in this world : those who are admitted to Paradise, frequently 
on account of a few verses of theirs which pleased God, see 
their wishes and the pleasures which they sang in this world, 
fulfilled there. The word, the poetry is, therefore, not useless, 
and poets have their own place in Paradise. Nobody has the 
right to suppose the damnation of others, since God only can 
judge the deeds of His creatures, and salute can also be 
obtained by means other than are foreseen in theological 
books, thus, e.g. by laudable actions or good attitude or 
repentance, for God's clemency is illimited and extends to 
everybody. The Message of Pardon, therefore, does not 
contradict the genuine and profound spirit of Islam which is 
indulgence and pardon. 

Abu-l-‘Ala made the shaykh Abu-l-Hasan ‘All ibn Mansur 
stroll in Paradise first where he met several famous Arab 
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poets, among them also Al-A'sha, who was a Christian and 
had not embraced Islam on account of his fondness of wine, 
and the pagan poets Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulrna and Ubayd ibn 
al-Abras, who died before the advent of Muhammad but 
were admitted into Paradise for their merits. Then the shavkh 
visited ‘Adi ibn Zayd and went out with him for a shooting 
on which they met with two beasts which had entered Paradise 
because their meat and hides had been used by Muslims in 
this world. Continuing his stroll he met Abu DhiTayb al- 
Hudhali and the two Nabighas ; with these latter and with 
‘Adi and al-A‘sha the shavkh had a common repast and a 
literary discussion while they were entertained by the songs 
of geese transformed into young girls. Then, resuming his 
walk, the sliaykh met five one-eyed poets with whom he failed 
in discussing their poems because they had forgotten them 
all on entering Paradise. The sliaykh related them how 
he was admitted to Paradise. He, suffering a great deal 
from thirst and heat in the mauqif (the place where men 
waited for their judgment), in vain tried to please the guardian 
angels by making poems rhyming with their names ; finally, 
however, he could get before ‘All and manifest with the 
qadl of Aleppo that at the end of his life he had made the 
declaration of his repentance, and, by the intercession of 
Muhammad's daughter Fatima, he could obtain the permit 
of the Prophet for his entering Paradise. After taking leave 
from the five poets he saw three fine palaces into which 
Allah had transformed the verses of Labld ibn Rabl‘a. Then 
the shaykh gave a feast to all the Arab poets, of both the pagan 
time and Islam, at which the two Jaradas, the famous poetesses, 
recited songs and a group of huris danced on the verses of 
the grammarian Khalil ibn Ahmad which were, however, 
forgotten by the author himself on traversing the sir at ; 
the repast was attended by paradisiac miracles of every 
description. Then the shaykh desired to visit the inhabitants 
of Hell, too. After seeing the jinns who are of two kinds, 
Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans, and having a long 
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conversation with one of them, he met the satyrist al-Hutay’a 
and the poetess al-Khansa and descended to Hell. There he 
saw Iblis, the poet Bashshar ibn Burd, and the authors of the 
mu‘allaqa- poems, and the Christian al-Akhtal, whose chief vice 
had been to praise the wine in this world. On leaving Hell, the 
shaykh saw Adam, then some vipers, and at last met his 
hurl again. After having a last and rather hot conversation 
with the poet Ru’ba, the shaykh was transported on a fine 
silk carpet, surrounded by immortal youngsters and young 
girls to his eternal paradisiac residence. 

The Risalat al-ghufran is characteristic not only for its 
author's deep erudition— the work is full of poetical quotations 
and discussions on poetical, grammatical, and literary topics— 
but also for his fine satyrical sense. No orthodox Muslim 
can object to his description of the life hereafter — many 
theologians and philosophers described it — yet the very fact 
that he visited the despised poets only in the next world, and 
the topics on which he converses with them, and his too 
realistic description of the paradisiac pleasures are far from 
gaining the approbation of Abu-l-‘Ala’s orthodox Muslim 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, his absolute monotheism and 
his horror of evil, which are both essential requisites of Islam 
cannot be denied. This double character has made the Message 
of Pardon one of the most precious works of Arabic literature 
and also accounts for its enormous popularity in the Orient 
since free discussion has been possible ; it has appeared even 
in illustrated editions, though illustrations are not much 
appreciated in the Orient. 

M. S. Me'issa has done a valuable work in translating a 
work which can, in all probability, be considered as one of 
the literary forerunners of Dante’s Divina Commedia. In 
the preface he gives all the main facts of Abu-1 -‘Ala’s life 
and literary activity. Doubtless the work will do a good 
service m introducing the general reader into such branches 
of Muslim science as are not very familiar to him. 

Joseph de Somogyi. 
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Ein Bruchstuck der Afrinaghan ! Gahanbar. Mit 10 
Tafeln. By Heixrich Junker. Bericlite liber die Yerhand- 
lungen der Sachsischen Akademie der 'Wissenscliaften 
zu Leipzig. Philologiscli-historische Klasse, Band 84, 
Heft 5. 9J X 6, pp. 38, pis. 10. Leipzig : S. Hirzel, 
1932. Mks. 3.20. 

Afrinaghan i Gahanbar is the name of Pahlavl lithurgical 
texts recited by the Parsis at the six gahanbar s or seasonal 
feasts which are held at certain fixed times during the year. 
The text published by the author is a fragment of the work 
and is contained in a volume of different fragmentary manu- 
scripts of the Maneekji Lirnji Hataria Library of Bombay. 
This manuscript differs from the other manuscripts of the 
work with its peculiar writing, which can be considered as 
an experiment to create an unequivocal Pahlavl writing 
instead of the difficult Pazend writing of the Avesta. The 
peculiarities of its writing are discussed in detail by the 
author. The essay also contains a Latin transcription and 
a German translation of the fragment, with notes concerning 
its reading and, as an appendix, a facsimile reproduction 
of it on ten tables. 

837 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


Anthologie de la Litter ature Chinoise des Origixes 
a xos Jours. Par Sung-xiex Hsu. 64 x 3f, pp. 445. 
Paris : Delagrave, 1933. 

Chinese literature is so vast in extent and so rich in both 
poetry and prose that the chief difficulty in compiling an 
anthology must be to decide what to leave out. Mr. Hsu, 
however, has succeeded in making an admirable selection 
which ought to satisfy every variety of taste. It is curious 
to reflect that of the five parts into which he divides his 
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material — poetry, fiction, drama, philosophy, and history — 
the second and third would certainly not have been admitted 
a generation ago, for the simple reason that they were not 
regarded as “ literature at all. The pioems are selected 
from a very large number of authors, and only the great 
masters are allowed more than one apiece. Li Po heads the 
list with thirteen, there are six from Tu Fu, live from Po Chii-i, 
four from Su Shih, and three from Han Yii. This predominance 
of Li Po does not reflect the considered judgment of the best 
Chinese critics ; for with all his careless charm, he is felt to 
lack the profundity and moral earnestness of Tu Fu and 
others. As for Po Chii-i and Han Yii, Mr. Hsu goes so far 
as to say : . . . ni Pun ni l'autre ne merite vraiment le 

titre de poete.” This is a harsh dictum, and surely not true 
of Po Chii-i, whose unadorned simplicity can sometimes be 
as effectively sublime as that of Wordsworth. 

Within the 120 pages devoted to fiction nearly all the great 
novelists of China are represented. Beginning with short 
extracts from early writers like Lieh Tzu — that unrivalled 
purveyor of epigrammatic anecdote — we sample in turn 
“ The Three Kingdoms ”, the Shui Hu, which is translated 
! 'Au Bord du Lac " The Journey to the West “ The Dream 
of the Red Chamber,” and the Strange Stories of Pu Sung-ling. 
The drama is not quite so fully represented, doubtless owing 
to the greater difficulty of finding suitable short extracts, 
but there is an adequate selection from the philosophers of 
ancient, medieval, and modern times— the Middle Ages in 
China being taken to extend from the Han to the Tang 
dynasty inclusive. The historical pieces are not so well 
chosen as might have been expected. They are rather dull, 
and convey but a faint notion of the wealth of material 
which still awaits the translator. 

Mr. Hsu writes French like a native of the country, and 
his translations are lively and idiomatic. In his masterly 
introduction, which in spite of the utmost skill in condensation 
runs to nearly ninety pages, too much importance is attached 
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to the new phonetic script, which is never likely to supersede 
the ideographic characters ; moreover, it appears to be 
confused with the pcii him or simplified style of writing in 
which the ordinary characters are used. 

762 . Lioxel Giles. 


Die Heiliguxg des Vater- uxd Furstexxamexs in China. 
Yon E. Haexisch. (Berichte iiber die Yerhandlungen 
der Saclisischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. 84. Bd., 4. Heft.) 9j X 5f , 
pp. 20, pis. 4. Leipzig: A. Hirzel, 1932. M. 1.20. 

This is a very valuable little monograph, which will be all 
the more welcome to sinologists because so little has yet been 
written on the subject of name-taboos. Professor Haenisch 
mentions a recent work by ifi Often Yiian entitled ft It 
Shih hui chit li, which he describes as “ eine eingehende 
Untersuchung . . . mit reichem Stoff ” ; but it did not reach 
him in time to be utilized in detail. There is a subhead 
H g, Hui chi in the T'u shu chi ch'cng. xv, 55, translated 
“ Taboo ” in my Index to that encyclopaedia, which, however, 
is mostly concerned with things to be avoided in general 
and not specifically with proper names. On the other hand, 
an ample store of material is provided in the P ei wen yiinfu, 
and it is from this source that most of the information here 
collected has been drawn. 

At first, the taboo of personal names does not seem to have 
extended beyond the family circle ; afterwards, the same 
honour was paid to sages and illustrious men of the past, of 
whom Confucius is the most conspicuous example. The 
practice of avoiding the names of one’s ancestors in speech 
or in writing was much strengthened by the stress laid on 
filial piety in Confueian ethics. But Chinese custom is by 
no means singular in this respect : as Professor Haenisch 
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points out, in all 'Western countries it would still be considered 
peculiar, not to say improper, for a child to address or speak 
of bis parents by their Christian names. Though the Chinese 
go further than we do, it is only a logical development of the 
same feeling. It is recorded that in the eleventh century, 
400 years after his death, a certain governor of Szechwan was 
still held in such reverence that the people always bowed low 
before his portrait and actually erased the characters forming 
his personal name from the tablet erected to his memory ! 

It was only when the empire had been united under the 
Han dynasty that the personal name of the sovereign became 
taboo for the population as a whole. Professor Haenisch 
supplies a list of these " princely taboos ” which, though it 
does not claim to be quite complete, cannot but prove 
extremely useful. Over 200 characters which have been taboo 
at different periods are given under their radicals, and also 
a much smaller number of characters which were used as 
substitutes, for in most cases these are not known. Although 
the Book of Ritual definitely states that if the ruler had a 
double personal name its component parts, taken singly, 
were not to be taboo, this nevertheless became the general 
practice. Names of rivers and mountains were usually left 
untouched, but there is a notable exception in the case of 
'EE ill Heng Shan, the northern sacred mountain in Chihli, 
which was changed to *•£ jJLj Ch‘ang Shan out of respect for 
the personal name of the emperor Mu Tsung who came to 
the throne in 821. 

A few omissions from Professor Haenisch’s list may be 
noted : © Che was the new personal name adopted by Li 
Hsien ^ S3, the emperor who was dethroned in 684 and 
restored in 705. Under ^ Chi, which was part of Hsiian 
Tsung" s personal name, should be added the period of taboo 
713-907. §£ was the substitute for Ch‘ien Lung’s personal 
name Hung, )% mou i s a curious example of a character 
changing its sound for reasons of taboo. The great-grand- 
father of T‘ai Tsu, founder of the Later Liang dynasty 
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(a.d. 907), was called Mou-lin. As tlie character £% 

then had the same sound as jrg, and was also similar in 
meaning, the emperor forbade its use and ordered the character 
tvu to be substituted for it. Thence it came about that 
jrj£ acquired the pronunciation wu in North China, and has 
retained it to this day. 

835. Lionel Giles. 


The Structural Principles of the Chinese Language. 
An introduction to the spoken language (Northern 
Pekingese dialect). By Jos. Mullie. Translated from the 
Flemish by A. Omer Yersichel. Yol. I. 10 x 7, 
pp. xxxiii + 566. Peiping : Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, 1932. £1 12s. 6d. 

The title of this work leads one to hope for much, and it 
is disappointing to find that it disguises yet another futile 
attempt to construct a formal grammar of the Chinese 
language. Chinese— it cannot be too often repeated — is 
essentially devoid of grammar, and any attempt to force it 
into our grammatical moulds is foredoomed to failure. Yet, 
instead of rejoicing over a peculiarity so unique and delightful, 
there are people who are not happy until they have told us 
what are “the principal indefinite pronouns ” in Chinese, 
or have, to their own great satisfaction, divided Chinese 
verbs into moods and tenses — which they simply do not 
possess. The book is not, however, entirely useless, for 
though the grammatical rules laid down in it are about as 
helpful as ropes made of sand, the texts supposed to illustrate 
them are copious and well chosen, and anyone who goes 
through these carefully will have taken a good step towards 
mastering the Pekingese dialect. M. Mullie’s treatment of 
the classifiers (or numeratives, as I should prefer to call them, 
the other word being often used interchangeably with 
“ radical ”) occupies no fewer than 43 pages, and is probably 
the best and fullest yet published. On the other hand, the 
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“ Texts about religiou ” might well have been omitted, 
seeing that the Chinese terms are purely artificial and have no 
real place in the language. Thus, the equivalents given 
for Epiphany “ Immaculate Conception ”, “ Extreme 
Unction ”, etc., would convey nothing except to a Roman 
Catholic convert. 

The fact that the translator is not an Englishman must 
account for a number of misspellings and little faults of 
idiom in the text. A few other slips may also be noted : 

pp. vii and viii. The book-titles Jg and 1 h # , as well 
as the phrase j|| fjjj, should be read with the characters 
reversed. 

p. xv. The statement that “ the Chinese writing is not 
a phonetic but an hieroglvphical writing ' ’ needs considerable 
qualification, especially if “ hieroglyphic ” is taken in its 
usual sense of picture-writing. The Chinese script had its 
origin in pictures, but its subsequent development was only 
made possible through the introduction of an important 
phonetic element. 

p. xxiii. Pere Wieger’s fantastic discovery of an ancient 
form of fountain pen in use 1500 B.e. (Caracleres Cliinois, 
p. 7) was shown by me some years ago to be nothing more 
than a mare’s nest. 

p. xxiv. Hsii Shen, the author of the Shuo wen, did not live 
about 200 a.d. ’ but a hundred years earlier, 
p. xxxii. The principal concern is to know the place of 
the words in the sentence.” But this is not fixed by “ steady 
and im ariable rules . Often the only way of getting at the 
meaning of a Chinese sentence is through the logic of the 
context. 

p. 36. Radicals 95 and 96 are transposed. 

The first chapter of the book, on Phonetics, is of doubtful 
value to the beginner. A point to be noted, however, is that 
the English ng sound exists in nearly all Chinese dialects. 
Hence the form ‘Pekin”, which seems to have originated 
with the Preach and has recently become popular in our 
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daily press, is not really so correct as “ Peking To be 
consistent, those who write “Pekin” should 'also write 
“ Nankin 

847 . Lionel Giles. 


Les Origines des Legendes Musulmanes dans le Coran 
et dans les Vies des Prophetes. By D. Sidersky. 
10 x 6J, pp. viii -f 162. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 
Frs. 100. 

The sources of the narratives in the Qur’an are the subject 
of a very considerable literature, which, however, has left 
several puzzles unsolved. The material becomes much more 
copious when the inquiry is extended to extra-Qur’anic 
literature. Although the perusal of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures was discouraged or even forbidden by Islam, a 
certain amount of Biblical knowledge beyond what could 
be obtained from the Qur’an was current among educated 
Muslims, and references are occasionally made to Isra’iliyydt 
“ Jewish matter ”, which imply the existence of some sort 
of corpus of such information, largely fiction of Muhammadan 
preachers, but at times traceable to Jewish sources. 
M. Sidersky has collated a considerable number of the 
Arabic (or Persian) stories about Biblical personages with 
Hebrew and other accounts, utilizing chiefly in addition to 
the Qur’an the Persian recension of the Chronicle of Tabari 
and the Tales of the Prophets by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Kisa’i, whose editor, as he inscribes his second volume 
pars secundus, is apparently like St. Dunstan, “ apt to be 
loose in his Latin when flurried.” 

M. Sidersky’s work, though interesting and on the whole 
scholarly, exposes itself to criticism on several grounds. In 
the first place the mixing of Qur’anic with post-Qur’anic 
matter is to be deprecated ; the gulf between them is greater 
than that between the New Testament and patristic literature. 
Of the Jews with whom Muhammad came in contact we know 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 53 
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nothing save what can be gleaned from the Qur’an and 
(possibly) the Prophet’s biography ; in the time of Tabari 
and Kisa’I the Jews were accustomed to read and write 
Arabic. Hence the interest of the parallels is very different 
in the two cases. Secondly, some inquiry into the dates of 
the Jewish works cited would be desirable, since (as 
M. Sidersky seems to admit) the borrowing was not always 
on the Muslim side. Thirdly, the endeavours to find parallels 
are not always successful. Fourthly, the translations of the 
Hebrew are not invariably as accurate as might be wished : 
e.g. p. 12, where StT TiX WK*1 b? D'LT; D^fD 
□tie am bv tiki nrbmai malt! C'jEX is rendered, 
“ ils placent sur sa tete une couronne d’or pur, garnie de 
pierres precieuses et de perles fines.” What the text says 
is “ they place on his head two crowns, one of precious 
stones and pearls, and one of gold of Parwaim 
(2 Chron. iii, 6) 

Still, M. Sidersky’s work should count as an important 
contribution to its subject. 

859 . D. S. Margoliouth. 


On Ancient Central Asian Tracks. By Sir Aurel Stein. 

H X 6Jr, pp. xxiv + 342, ills. 148 (18 in colour), map 1. 

London : Macmillan & Co., 1933. 31s. 6 d. 

The detailed records of the results of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
memorable explorations in Central Asia between the years 
1900 and 1916 are to be found in five publications, comprising 
fourteen bulky volumes and folios, all of which, except the 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, are out of print and can only be 
acquired at very high prices. The volume before us, which is 
based upon a series of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute 
(Boston, U.S.A.), designed to recapitulate the story of those 
years of travel and discovery in a form suited to a public 
audience, therefore supplies a real want. In it, however, 
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we have more than a synopsis of the detailed reports, as 
Sir Aurel has taken the opportunity of incorporating the 
experience of later exploration and of weaving into his 
narrative the results of the study by specialists in various 
departments of the mass of material so successfully recovered 
and transported. So, besides the general reader, to whom this 
condensed yet easily written account will specially appeal, 
the scientific student of Central Asian history and culture 
who has read the detailed reports will welcome it as a con- 
venient and up-to-date summary. 

The work has been arranged on topographical rather 
than chronological lines, thus enabling the reader to grasp 
the salient results of the researches at each site, whether 
conducted on one or more expeditions ; while the judiciously 
selected and excellently reproduced illustrations help him to, 
visualise the physical features of the country, the racial types, 
the nature of the structural remains and the great variety of 
the finds, chiefly paintings, textiles, embroidery, manuscripts, 
sculpture, and pottery. Starting with a short general view of 
the geographical conformation and a brief historical outline, 
Sir Aurel takes us over the lofty passes of the Hindukush, 
Pamirs, and K'un-lun to the Khotan district, and thence 
along the southern fringes of the Taklamakan desert by 
Dandan-oilik, Niya, Endere, and Miran, where he made his 
first sensational discoveries, to the ancient Lou-lan site. 
He then crosses the salt : encrusted bed of the dried-up “ Sea of 
Lop ”, towards Su-chou in Kansu, tracing, as he goes, portions 
of the old Han limes, with watch towers at intervals, con- 
structed a century before our era, and halting at Tun-huang 
to describe the “ Caves of the 1,000 Buddhas ” and the 
valuable archaeological material recovered therefrom. From 
Su-chou he takes us southwards amidst the high Nan-shan 
ranges, where some of his most important pioneer surveying 
was done, and where he met with one of his few serious 
accidents, his horse falling backwards upon him, crushing 
badly the muscles of his left thigh. In spite of this mishap, 
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which crippled him for some months, he pushed on north- 
eastwards along the Etsing-gol to Khara-khoto (Marco 
Polo’s “ City of Etzina ”), and thence by untrodden ways 
across the rugged Peishan portion of the Gobi to Barkul, 
Guchen, and Urumchi, to enjoy the sight of vegetation once 
more in Dzungaria, a corridor of early times, fraught with the 
memories of great historical migrations, e.g. of the Yueh- 
chih, or “ Indo-Scythians Huns, Turks, and Mongols. 
Recrossing the T'ien-shan, he devotes a chapter to 
archaeological and geographical work in the remarkable 
depression of Turfan, the centre of the great Uigur domination 
in the ninth-thirteenth centuries. From Bezeklik alone, 
one of the sites in this basin, over 100 cases of fresco panels 
(now to be seen, skilfully set up by Mr. F. H. Andrews, in 
■the Delhi Museum) were packed for dispatch to India. 
Proceeding across the Kuruk-tagh to the basin of the Kuruk- 
darya and then westwards through the Kara-shahr valley 
and the Kucha oasis he leads us along the southern skirts 
of the T‘ien-shan to Kashgar. The next chapter deals with his 
journeys over the northern spurs of the lofty Pamirs to the 
Alai and Kizil-su valleys, through which lay the route of the 
ancient silk trade between China and the West, whence he 
turns south, crossing successive ranges and, by a very daring 
feat of mountaineering, reaches the Alichur Pamir and Lake 
Victoria, to the accurate description of which by Marco Polo 
he bears testimony. Finally he takes us through Wakhan, 
Shughnan, Roshan, Karategin, and the Zarafshan valley to 
Samarqand. 

At each of the sites visited in this vast area (some 1,800 miles 
from east to west and from 200 to 400 miles from north 
to south) Sir Aurel has interesting and important information 
to impart ; the finds are briefly described, and the conclusions 
to be drawn are clearly stated. It is a record of great 
performance, on which any man might look back with pride ; 
and but few who peruse it will realize fully the difficulties 
overcome, the hardships endured, and the pre-eminent 
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equipment, mental and physical, of the author, to which are 
due the conception, the organization, and the brilliant accom- 
plishment. Though most widely known as a great archaeologist, 
Sir Aurel's versatility is such that he has added enormously 
to our store of knowledge in many other branches of 
study as well. Had he achieved nothing else in the course of 
these explorations, his contributions towards an accurate 
geographical knowledge of vast tracts, previously unsurveyed 
or unvisited by any European, would alone have earned him 
lasting fame ; while historians, linguists, ethnologists, and 
students of art and comparative culture are all indebted to 
him. In fact, the material collected by him has been so 
abundant and so diverse in character that its examination has 
absorbed the attention of a host of specialists in the different 
subjects concerned in many parts of the world ; and the Stein 
collections in the British Museum and in New Delhi will 
constitute enduring memorials of his great work. 

856 . C. E. A. \Y. Oldham. 


The New Conquest of Central Asia. A narrative of the 
Explorations of the Central Asiatic Expeditions in 
Mongolia and China, 1921-1930. By Boy Chapman 
Andrews and others. 11 X 8J, pp. 1 + 678, pis. 128, 
ills, in text 12, maps 3. New York : American Museum 
of Natural History, 1932. £3 3s. 

This is a remarkable record of scientific exploration, 
discovery and research, and not infrequently of adventure, 
by a body of men, at times numbering fourteen, all experts 
in their own branches of study, in the course of five expeditions 
through Inner and Outer Mongolia between 1921 and 1930, 
and in different parts of China by individual specialists during 
the winter months, when the severe cold in Mongolia renders 
field work impracticable. The idea of a joint expedition of 
specialists had occurred to Dr. Andrews as early as 1912 ; 
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it matured as a result of his first expedition, to Yunnan 
(1916-17), and his second, to Mongolia in 1919. His main 
object will be best understood from his own words : “I had 
before me the brilliant predictions of Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, made in 1900, that Asia would prove to 
have been a great dispersal center for northern terrestrial 
mammalian life.” The organization and successful achieve- 
ment of this great plan is due to the exceptional qualities of 
this energetic and versatile leader, and the hearty co-operation 
of all members of the staff. An outstanding feature of the 
expeditions was the correlation from day to day in the field 
and round the evening mess table of the work of different 
departments, enabling many problems puzzling perhaps at 
first sight to a specialist in one branch to be solved by the 
light which other branches were able to throw upon them. 
We have here an invaluable record of practical experience in 
respect of all details of means of locomotion and methods of 
work. The leader’s resolve, contrary to most advice, to employ 
motor transport for the staff and camp equipment, the 
supporting camel caravan carrying stores of gasoline and food, 
etc., being sent ahead and visited by the cars at suitable 
points, was more than amply justified by the results. Rapidity 
of travel enabled the expedition to effect in one season what 
might otherwise have taken ten seasons : moreover, it 
probably averted disaster when trouble arose with brigands 
and perverse frontier guards. 

The scientific results of these expeditions have been so 
varied and extensive that it is impossible even to summarise 
them in a short review. They have provided an enormous 
amount of entirely new information on the geology, 
palaeontology, zoology, archaeology and topography of a vast 
area (nearly half as large as the United States), previously 
almost wholly unknown to science. Abundant material has 
been recovered for the study of its geological and paleonto- 
logical history from the end of the Jurassic period, since 
when Mongolia has been continuously dry land, with no period 
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of submergence beneath the sea, and no evidence of glaciation 
other than that of a purely alpine type. The existence of 
a “ great Mongolian bathylith ” of granitic rocks extending 
right across the area has been established. The nature of the 
fossil fauna and flora has revealed cycles of climatic change. 
The finding, for the first time, of dinosaur eggs, and of Reptile 
Age mammal skulls in the Djadochta (Upper Cretaceous) 
beds near Shabarakh Usu. of Andrew sarchus mongoliensis (the 
largest terrestrial carnivore known) in the Eocene of Irdin 
Manha, of remains of Baluchitherium (the largest land mammal 
known) at several sites, and the discovery of marine strata, 
rich in fossils of Dinantian and Permian times at Jisu Honguer, 
establishing the Mongolian geosyncline predicted by 
Dr. Grabau, are already world famous. Evidence of eolithic, 
palaeolithic, and neolithic cultures has been recorded : that 
of the “ Dune Dwellers ”, remains of which were found at 
several sites, though related in some ways to the Azilian of 
Europe, seems to have been distinctively Gobian, and not 
closely related to any known cultures in other parts of the 
world. The living fauna and flora of the area have also been 
intensively studied ; important topographical surveys con- 
ducted, the results of which will be embodied in a special 
Memoir and maps under preparation ; and a most valuable 
record, illustrated by thousands of feet of motion and still 
photographs, made of Mongol life — of a culture which is 
being rapidly effaced by changed political conditions and 
new contacts. 

The present volume claims to be merely an introduction to 
the scientific publications dealing with the work of the 
expeditions. It has been admirably arranged, and is illustrated 
with excellent photographs and sketches. Part I treats of 
the explorations in Mongolia, and Part II of the expeditions 
in China. In Part III (Summary Statements) the work 
accomplished is briefly reviewed in its various aspects, and 
some of the more striking unsolved problems calling for 
further investigation are stated by the specialists concerned. 
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Part IV (Appendices) includes a useful bibliography and a list 
of publications of the Central Asiatic Expeditions, issued and 
forthcoming. The first fifty chapters (Parts I and II) are in 
the form of narrative. It is a narrative of most absorbing 
interest, written in an easy and attractive style, incorporating 
all the important scientific discoveries made from place to 
place. The difficulties overcome, the trials endured, the 
dangers evaded, the serious accidents that befell Dr. Andrew's 
and Mr. Horvath, are described with all restraint : all were 
faced in a true sporting spirit, and good humour prevailed 
in the most trying circumstances. It is a record of work of 
which the leader may well be proud. Our only regret is that 
the growth of the “ anti-foreign ” spirit should have precluded 
its continuance ; and we hope that Dr. Andrews may yet 
have an opportunity of making further search for what he 
did not succeed in finding — remains of Proanthropos. 

890- C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques. Publies par l’lnstitut 
Beige des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. Vol. I, 1931-1932. 
10 X 6|-, pp. ii + 425, ills. 33. Brussels : Istas. London : 
Luzac, 1932. 

This book presents two welcome features, the indication 
in the title that successors are to be expected and the ample 
room allowed to contributors. Of the three purely Chinese 
articles the most important is the one by H. Maspero on the 
date and composition of the Tso-chuan. H. Belpaire dis- 
cusses the relation of the T’ang poet, Li T’ai Po, to Taoism, 
and of topical interest is the illustrated description of a visit 
paid by the late Pather Van Obbergen in 1909 to Jehol, the 
summer headquarters of the Manchu dynasty. The articles 
on Buddhism which preponderate contain several of first- 
rate importance. P. Demieville gives us a translation of 
fragments of Paramartha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra’s 
treatise on Buddhist sects, which he has discovered quoted 
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in a thirteenth century Japanese work ; these extracts 
relate to the part dealing with the origin of the sects, but the 
exact bearing on history of the traditions here reported is a 
thorny question. It is perhaps worth considering whether 
the name, p. 47, for which Yajnavalkya is suggested as the 
equivalent, may not really be Valkali, about whom the 
Mahasanghikas told a tale which has some features in common 
with the story here (Przyluski, Concile de Rajagrha, p. 206). 
From L. de La Vallee Poussin come excerpts from the 
Abhidharma literature on the subject of the three refuges and 
the body of the Arhat, as well as a translation of Aryadeva’s 
views on Nirvana, in which the previous one by Tucci is 
improved on in some particulars. The Vibhasas discussion 
of the twenty forms of satkayadrsti is translated by J. Rahder ; 
it contains a curious passage on the point whether that 
false view is possible with respect to the atom (anti-Vaisesika?). 
An interesting document is the life of an Indian Buddhist, 
inscribed in a.d. 1378 on a stupa erected to him in China and 
translated by A. Waley ; it proves the survival of Buddhism 
in India in the first quarter of the fourteenth century and 
also the extent to which an Indian could draw on Chinese 
credulity and ignorance of India. The place names of his 
remarkable journey from Jalandhara to Tibet require recon- 
sideration by someone expert in the matter, the clue being 
possibly given by Mo-lo-so, for which an identification with 
Ladakh was once put forward (Watters, On Yuan Chivang, i, 
299). The Kashmir route to China was, it may be inferred, 
no longer open to Buddhists. The same scholar discusses 
Pali sukaramaddava of the Buddha’s last meal in the light 
of the silence of the Chinese translations on the subject. 
Father J. Van Durme contributes a long note on Lamaism, 
suggesting the influence of Nestorianism on its organization 
and methods of worship, and Dr. Spruyt gives us an 
illustrated account of the caves of Lung-men. One of the 
inscriptions consists of a diatribe against women, taken from 
a Mahayana sutra translated by Kumarajlva (Nanjio 1416), 
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in which it is interesting to find what seem to be quotations 
of Saundarananda , viii, 29, 34, and 35. 1 Mention must be 
made of an interesting note by J. Przyluski on the rites for 
the dead known as avalamhana (I-tsing’s account, tr. Taka- 
kusu, 41, should be compared), and the volume closes with 
a series of notes and authoritative reviews of recent works 
on Buddhism by La Vallee Poussin. An index is badly 
needed but is not provided. 

Altogether a miscellany on whose production the Belgian 
Institute is to be heartily congratulated. 

$22. E. H. Johnston. 


Inni dell’ Atharvaveda. Traduzione, Jntroduzione e Note 
di Valentino Papesso. Testi e documenti per la Storia 
delle Eeligioni, 5. 74 X 5, pp. xvi -f 205. Bologna : 

Nicola Zanichelli, 1933. L. 12. 

This is a companion volume to the two volumes of selections 
from the Eigveda by the same hand in this series, and is a 
decidedly useful production, dealing with a text on which 
not much has been published of recent years. The selection 
is sound and, though I noted a few passages which call for 
further consideration, the author has made a good job of it 
on the whole, showing skill and learning in disengaging the 
principles of magic which form the main thread of the poems. 
In matters of religion and primitive philosophy, as in the 
other anthology just mentioned, his views seem to me more 
open to criticism. 

910 ' E. H. Johnston. 

.V 1 f m I much lndebted t0 Dr - Spruyt for his courtesy in providing me 
with further mformation about this inscription and' with a complete 
translation. r 
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Das Light des Ostens : Die Weltanschauungen des mittleren 
und fernen Asiens, Indien — China — Japan, und ihr Einfluss 
auf das religiose und sittliche Leben, auf Kunst und 
Wissenschaft dieser Lander. Herausgegeben von 
Maximilian Kern. 11 x 8, pp. 597, pis. 4, ills. 408. 
Berlin and Leipzig : Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1922. 

Till this book was recently bought by the Society, it was 
impossible to obtain a copy in any of the lending libraries 
of London, and the purpose of this notice is to draw attention 
to the acquisition rather than to give it a belated and formal 
review. Many of the chapters provide excellent summaries 
of different sides of Oriental civilization, particularly that on 
Jainism by Schubring, but to Sanskritists the real value of 
the book lies in the chapter on Indian philosophy by Professor 
Jacobi, showing how the various aspects of it which he has 
discussed in a series of important papers elsewhere should 
be fitted into a single scheme. Thereby the book gains a 
permanent importance, such as does not always fall to works 
of this class ; for without it we have not the key to the 
understanding of that great scholar's ideas on the subject. 

A . 107 . E. H. Johnston. 


Fouilles executees a Baouit. Par Jean Maspero. Notes 
mises en ordre et editees par Etienne Drioton. Premier 
fascicule. Cairo, 19^2. 

The present volume may be considered as a memorial 
of one of the most brilliant and most promising of the 
younger Egyptologists, who fell in action in 1915, and embodies 
the publication of the results of Maspero’s last season of 
excavation — at Bawit. The lot of the editor who has to edit 
an excavator’s field books is indeed an unenviable one, and 
this book is an eloquent tribute to the beautifully-kept and 
detailed notebooks of Maspero on the one hand, and to the 
skill and patience of Drioton on the other. The task of editing 
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Maspero’s field notes has been performed with admirable 
success. 

This hook is divided into four sections. First, Maspero’s 
original pre limin ary report, which was published in Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres , juin, 1913, pp. 287-301, is 
reprinted in full. Then follow Maspero’s complete day-to-day 
diary, a more detailed description of the individual rooms, and 
finally a section in which the inscriptions are transcribed 
and translated. The book is furnished with good indices, 
and a further volume of plates is promised. 

Maspero's campaign was only a short one, but it was most 
fruitful. As a result of some two months’ work he was able 
to prove not only that the kom of Bawit was not a cemetery, 
but that it was in reality two monasteries — or rather, a 
monastery and a convent. It is difficult to judge all that 
was found without the aid of photographs and without 
detailed descriptions of objects and paintings. It is clear, 
however, that one of the principal results of the excavation 
was the discovery of a considerable number of well-executed 
paintings, and imitations of stones. Particularly interesting 
is a remarkable reminiscence of the satirical drawings of 
the New Kingdom — a parody of a judgment scene, in which 
rats and a cat are the actors. No less interesting is the graffito, 
(No. 222), which is the work of an Arab who had been 
converted to Christianity. 

It is perhaps ungracious to criticize a book of this sort, 
for obviously the gaps and deficiencies are those which only 
Maspero could have filled, and' doubtless much that one 
mis ses would have been supplied if Maspero had lived to 
write this book. Thus, it is regrettable that no scales are 
given to the sketch-plans which are inserted in the text 
(probably because they seem to have been adapted from 
rough sketches in the field notebooks), and that no orientation 
is given to the individual figures. It is also a great pity 
that Maspero, instead of thoroughly excavating one section 
of the site, should apparently have worked in two or three 
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isolated sections. If field archaeology is to justify its claims 
to be a science, systematic and methodical excavation is the 
primary essential. Even more regrettable is the omission 
of all reference to pottery, as though no pottery had been 
found ! The loss is the more serious in this instance for the 
excavations were obviously carefully conducted, and the site 
closely dated, and a record of the pottery types would have 
been most valuable and welcome. “ Roman ” pottery in 
the past has been shamefully neglected in all excavations. 
Let us hope that these days are now gone for ever, and that 
excavators of the present and the future will realize that 
scientific excavation is concerned not merely with pretty- 
pretty objects, and with inscriptions, but with all that is 
found, and above all with all the pottery of all periods, 
no matter how repulsive or uninteresting it may seem 
to be. 

832 . H. W. Fairman. 


Hittite Hieroglyphs. I. By Ignace J. Gelb. The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 2. 9-1 X 7, pp. xxii -f- 88. 

London : Cambridge University Press. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 8s. 6d. 

Les Inscriptions Hittites Hieroglyphiques. Essai de 
Dechiffrement. By Bedrich Hrozny. 10 x 7, pp. 120, 
pis. 2. Prague : Orientalni Ustav, 1933. Kc. 95. 
Les Inscriptions “ Hittites ” Hieroglyphiques sur plomb 
(ib., v, 208 ff.). Reprint from Archiv Orientalni, vi, 
1933, No. 1. 

With the death of Professor Sayce we lose the greatest 
of the pioneers of research in Hittite hieroglyphs. It was he 
who laid the foundation-stone of whatever may be correct 
in the decipherment of these strange characters, and although 
it must be allowed us to say that he let his imagination run 
away with him, it was this very imagination which enabled 
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him to assign what are probably correct values to about 
a dozen characters, and those dozen characters must be 
considered a heroic achievement for a pioneer. Doubtless 
in future days, when the script is an open book, the young 
Hittitologist will look back with an amused and superior smile 
at the errors which his great-grandparents made in their 
blind-bull-like rushes, in much the same way as we regard 
the pre-nineteenth century guesses at Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
With the large number of clear inscriptions discovered by the 
British Museum excavations at Carchemish, research into 
Hittite hieroglyphs has received a fresh impetus, and there 
are several new adventurers in the lists. Mr. Gelb is one of 
them, and although I do not propose to echo whole-heartedly 
Professor Olmstead’s criticism of Mr. Gelb’s work, “ a decipher- 
ment which marks a real advance over previous attempts . . . 
soon to be published ” (Hist, of Palestine, 1931, p. 259) until 
it is all published, it is good to see that the younger generation 
is knocking at the door. In reviewing Professor Hrozny’s 
work I find the same difficulty that one would have had in 
reviewing Sayce’s work at the beginning. Decipherers spend 
an immense effort of brain on their work, and, as a rule, onlv 
time and the criticism of scholars, who, one might say, had 
better not be Hittite specialists, can show how much is right. 

To review a system of decipherment, when one has already 
put forward a system of one's own, is a matter about which 
any one may be diffident. In my own decipherment, in many 
cases, I have a great wish to wear the whitest of white sheets 
and carry the longest of candles : my san benito has many 
of its devils upside down, to show my recantation of some 
of my errors, particularly of the Carchemish group, wherein 
the name “ Carchemish ” must be a certainty. It was M. Six 
who suggested this both to Professor Sayce and Professor 
Jensen, but it was the latter, so Professor Sayce says ( PSBA ., 
1903, 142), who had the acumen to see the value of it in 1898. 
But with an admission of some of my errors, I trust I may 
be allowed to try to assess the systems of others. It is a 
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natural tendency to try to apply one’s system to all extant 
inscriptions, so that as little as possible may be omitted, and 
this result almost certainly •will be to outrun the bounds of 
one’s capacity, long before the admission non possum. 

Let us first review our stock-in-trade. The groups for 
Tyana, Gurgum, Carchemish, Hamath, the proper name 
lrhulina, the hieroglyphs for “ king ”, “ town ”, “ country ”, 

“ god ” and the nominative termination £% s as well as the 
word divider have now been long recognized, although there 
are still questions how to assign exact values to the characters. 
Then come (at all events among) modem identifications, 
notably Forrer ( AJSL . 1932, 156) with Mutalli, and Meriggi 
(ZA. 1929-1930, 200) with — if correct — the very important 

e~2 “ son ”. But before discussing these I think that it is 

to be regretted that Hrozny should not have given a less 
curt dismissal to Sayce’s work. It is true that Sayce outran 
all discretion, like many other decipherers, but it must be 
remembered that he was the forerunner, and I venture to 
think that it was his brilliant equation Tyana for the place- 
group in the Bor inscription which has been the foundation of 
practically every system. Moreover, this was when there 
were far fewer inscriptions to work on, and few scholars 
at work, and hence I confess I should like to have seen a 
fuller appreciation than this : “ L’explication de ces trois 
signes hieroglyphiques (‘ roi,’ ‘ ville,’ ‘ pays ’), et celle des 

signes pour ‘ le dieu ’ , pour s £%, et pour n (voir 

ci-dessus) font le principal merite des nombreux travaux de 
A. H. Sayce sur les hieroglyphiques hittites, tandis que les 
autres parties de son dechiffrement, a quelques exceptions 
pres, sont mal fondees.” I hasten at once to say that Hrozny 
on the same page admits Sayce’s priority for Tyana = 

1C N y~n oflo o[jo C ^ ,c (“voir deja 

Sayce ”), but this certainly ought to have been definitely 
included in the principal merite. In any case, whatever 
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may be the exact values for the signs, we do not yet know 
for certain whether Sayce’s assignment of the values 
Da-a-na-a-na-s + determinative or Hrozny’s Tu-va-nu-va-na-s 
(which Meriggi, ZA. 1929, 192, had suggested as Tu-wa- 
nu-wa), are more nearly correct. The dental for v~n , and 
whether it be a or va for oflo, are both discoveries of high 
importance. Sayce, too, had read the first word of the 
inscriptions as a-rne-i or a-me as “ I ” or “ I am ”, sometimes 

preceded by a determinative /?Jj ( PSBA ., 1903, 182) for 
which Hrozny reads (amu)-va-me-a (p. 51) “ I ” — not so very 
far different — and he even suggested A-ma-tu for [") & 
1 || | , “ Hamath,” exactly as it is accepted to-day, but, 
owing to his view that [") = i, he considered “the initial 
vowel against it ” (PSBA., 1903, 179). 

Proceeding next to the groups, “ Carchemish” gives three 
or perhaps four signs as almost definite, from M. Six’s sug- 
gestion, Kar (or Ka r )-ga-me, with variations on -s for the 
fourth, which Hrozny accepts, giving proper credit to Jensen. 
Then “ Hamath ”, originally suggested as a group for Hamath 
with various readings by Jensen and Sayce, ultimately gave 
88 some form of m (I had taken it as am, the dental 
being already known), and as a result of this the name 
£fir? <70 Ir-hu-li-na (which — I am compelled, 

although in all modesty, to state, as Hrozny most 
courteously notes— was mine). Then (again I plead modesty) 
comes my identification of <3^ <Q> with “ Gur- 

gum ”, in which my value am, ’m from my view of “ Hamath ” 
(whatever the value of m be which is given nowadays) allowed 
of the reading Gu-gu-m, which more modem decipherments 
probably correctly explain as Gu r -gu-ma, owing to the 

“tang” now being read r , and as ma. We had 

thus a very fair start by the beginning of the later period of 
decipherment which was marked by the large quantity of 
clear inscriptions from Carchemish. 
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Savce, in dealing with the new Carchemish inscriptions, 
whether he was right or not in his identification of , 
read the two place-names as the Misians and the Moschians 
in Carch. A, 6 (PSBA., 1915, 15 ; JRAS., 1922, 549), and 
was followed by Cowley, who read them Masians and 
Moschians, Schweich Lectures, 1920 (Hrozny, noting Cowley, 
Mysians and Moschians, p. 236), and Cowley also suggested 0 
as enclitic “ and Frank (1923), always courteous and con- 
siderate of his predecessors, saw Barga, the well-known place- 
name, in M. iv, A 2, and elsewhere ( AKM . xvi, 3, 20) : 
Meriggi ( ZA ., 1929), besides bringing forward the theory 

that meant “ son ", which, if correct (as seems likely), 

will add immensely to our knowledge, properly carried 
my suggestion for the “ tang ” as indicating proper names to 
far more elaborate heights. Then came Bossert (MDAOG., 
1932) and Forrer ( AJSL ., 1932), both following a similar train. 

Mr. Gelb has gone about his work in the usual way : he 
has begun by taking several groups which are almost certainly 
place-names, all but one of which had long been recognized, 
and has assigned values to the hieroglyphs containing them, 
some new and some old. From them he has applied the 
values to the groups in the inscriptions, and has collected 
the terminations which appear to indicate the different 
grammatical forms. More parts of this same subject are 
promised. 

Four place-names, as he recognizes, can be assigned to 
groups with fair certainty — Hamath, Gurgum, Tyana, and 
Carchemish — these having long been known. The only 
trouble — and it is a large one — is to give correct values to 
each sign : and here the variation begins. Moreover, even 
these characters are limited in number, and we begin to find 
ourselves wandering off into the unknown almost as soon 
as we apply them to the rest of the texts. We are not altogether 
convinced by Mr. Gelb’s attempt to decipher “ Aleppo ”, 
particularly as “ the same name ”, says he (p. 20), “ is used 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 54 
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as a personal instead of a geographic name ” elsewhere : 
indeed, he provides only two instances which have the 
“ country " or city ” sign indicating it. 

In looking at his suggestions for translations, we may 
now say with fair certainty that the initial words of Carchemish 
A, 11, a, must be read much as Sayce saw them in 1915 
( PSBA ., 1915, 14), where he read the name Ka-tu-a-s and 
showed that this ruler “ describes himself as ‘ priest of the 
countries of Carchemish ’ Cowley (The Hittites, 1920, 72) 
read it : “ Thus says Katus, priest, of Carchemish, king ..." 
Frank in 1923 (Die Sog. Hettit. Hierogl. Insckr., 80) read the 
king’s name Gatuais: Mr. Gelb follows them closely with “I, 
Katis, the ruler, of Karkames the land ”, and then continues : 
“ the son of Mihas (Hrozny, Luhas), the prince of the 
land, the grandson of ’Astituma (Hrozny, Astuvatemajas), 
the prince of the land.” So that we are beginning to feel our 
feet, perhaps, even if there is not yet agreement on the last 
two names ; caution is an essential, and I am not by any 
means convinced about the latter. But Katus, Katis, Katuvas 
must be practically correct, and it was Sayce who compared 
this to Kate of Kue, which was augmented by Cowley with 
KaSovias, a king of the Scythians in Suidas, Katova in the 
new Lydian inscriptions (long before Hrozny, p. 15), and 
Kotvs. 

We are compelled to make one criticism of Mr. Gelb's 
work, and that is that he has been a little hasty in saying that 
he has accepted altogether the readings of about ten signs 
from his predecessors. There are so very many signs now for 
which values are given by the several decipherers, which 
now vary really very little, and Mr. Gelb ought, we think, 
to have credited his predecessors with a fuller list. We must 
also notice another small inaccuracy. On p. 8 he says that 
the division-mark is not found at ail at Hamath, which thus 
is at variance with his statement a few lines lower, that it is 
always present with the hand-sign. The hand-sign certainly 
occurs with it at Hamath (Messerschmidt, iv a and b, and vi) : 
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Sayce (JRAS., 1930, 740) mentions that this word -divider 
“is only just coming into use [in the Hamath texts] ; indeed, 
in the earlier texts it does not appear at all except for 
phonetic purposes 

The first criticism of Hrozny’s continuation of these 
decipherments which I should like to make is that he seems 
to me to be far too ready to discover variants for the signs. 
That is to say, given a word with most of its characters 
similar to those in another group, he frequently accepts the 
variant characters as interchangeable. The consequence is 
he has already obtained an initial list of sixty-three characters 
which have only one closed syllable amongst them (kar), 
except where the “ tang ” is presumed to add 7 . Almost at 
the outset he goes off at a tremendous pace from a group 

"pF ^ <£% (Carchemish, i, A, 6, 8) which he sees 

again in of Messersehmidt, vi, 2, and referring 

both of these to a root es, as, in Hittite cuneiform 
“to sit ” ; he distinguishes a verbal form from the same 

root 'sj as d-s-td (Careh. i, A, 6, 6) and '^jj ^ 


a-s-ta (ib.. A, 7a, 3) (“ c’est-a-dire peut-etre il s’assit ”), 
by which time we have wandered a good deal from the original 
form, and have found Ai interchanging with But 

he goes further, saying that the sign i|j (in which he sees 

a seat) serves for an ideogram not only for the word asas 
“seat”, and the verb as- “s’asseoir”, but also other 

derivatives of the root, e.g. n 000-, 


i.e. }|jjk a-sa-je-va- “s’asseoir” (f| according to his 

theory varying with < *qj). All this, of course, may be so, 
but I confess that such rapid variation does not at first sight 
convince me, and when, having made = sa, he goes on 
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to make it = su, in order to read Tesup in 'Ve^-na-te (?)- 
su-pa-s in a proper name, of which a third is based on a 
queried te (1) without any god sign as indication, one is 
inclined to wonder where these variations will stop. 

I note also that although Hrozny accepts my Ir-hu-li-na, 
he sees in (Aoi' , the first character, an equivalent of (J-nn^ 
(which, as I showed = < /6^, Arch., p. 1912, 17, as Hrozny 
adopts, p. 51), 1 reading it (V)u T , i.e. his mu, read as vu with 
the “ tang ” r . But this equivalence of (A^ to (j25^ 
I believe to be unlikely : (A^ exists in the same inscription 
alongside fmq) (with the four bars, which are the distinctive 
mark) (Hamath duplicates iv A and B in both) ; (f-^ without 
the “ tang ” apparently (if the text is correct) exists twice 
in Hamath, v, 2. In Arch., 14, 17, I tried to show that 
& = (r % = ^ > and = (/5q) = ^ : Hrozny 

makes as perhaps equal to ^ > arid does not 

include (f - ^ in his list at all. I think this demands at 
least consideration. 

The difficulties of a reviewer are increased when in the 
case of the translations of the elaborate Carchemish in- 
scriptions, which would begin thus normallv and reasonably 
with the pedigree of the king, seem (whether rightly or 
wrongly) to tail off into a description of rather trivial offerings ; 
and yet at the same time Hrozny’s suggestion for the signs 

© and %J) as “ bread ” and “ drink offerings ” would 
seem to point to this being the trend of the meaning 

1 Referring to Gelb, 32, and Bossert, Santas, 69; cf. also his 
equivalence £jjC = , p. 31, which I had reached twenty years ago 

{Arch " 1912 ’ 52) - 1 should note here, for want of a better place the 

Mentificati0n of © O kJ © which Bossert. makes with 
Cybebe, as Ku-pa-pa. 
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Particularly ingenious is his explanation of the group * C 
Q ° 0 C * C (p, 43 ) twice in close succession before 

ideograms “ puis que ce soit He has been extraordinarily 
elaborate in his search for and tabulation of pronouns. 

That the group ^ oflo, similar, with variations, to those 
in front of so many of the personal names in the now 
famous sculpture of the (royal) family at Carchemish, must 
mean “ this is ” or something similar has long been accepted 
(Hrozny, 23, “ comrne on l'a reconnu depuis longtemp deja ”), 
and he has collected the occurrences scientifically, but whether 
his readings are correct we must leave time to show. 
In the first part of his work (p. 24) he made a curious slip 
which it is not easy to believe a careful student could have 

made: “Dans Carch. 1, A, 7c, le pronom ja-va [ ^ q)o] 
est seul conserve. Notre pronom peut etre place aussi a la 
fin d’ume courte proposition.” He then read the next two 
personal names with the pronoun post-position (!) and it is 
not until the second part that he corrects this (p. 242) : 
“ Fordre des mots est a corriger : les pronoms demonstratifs 
qui suivent ici les noms propres, se rapportent plutot aux 
noms qui viennent apres, bien que les phrases ainsi formees 
soient coupees par les reliefs,” a detail which, I confess, 
seems obvious. 

By Hrozny’s transliteration the names on the Carchemish 
stelae are : Katuvas, son of Luhas, grandson of Astuvatu- 
majas (already mentioned) : Ae r a r s (?), succeeded (?) by 
Kamanas, with Malia-Tesupas (?), Asta-Santajas (?), Vena- 
Tesupas (?), Aska-Tesupas (?), Sagaris (?), Halpavas and Asla- 
Tesupas (?). Of these, except Katuvas already mentioned, 
Sagaris (?) is the only name comparable to any known at 
present (“ sans doute identique au nom Sagara, Sangar,” 

of the ninth century). His name is spelt Q 'ijl 

KJ 11 m Sa-ga-e r -s, the first two characters reasonably 
certain from the name “ Carchemish ”, but the third by 
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no means so, although, of course, Hrozny may be right, 


if 



contains an r value. 


I am unconvinced by certain 


of the comparisons with words in other languages, e.g. an 
ideogram for a hare followed by a group read by Hrozny 
ta-pa-sa-la-d is compared with the Turkish tavsan “ hare ” 
(p. 55) : the town of Alavasas “ pourrait, a mon avis, repre- 
senter un assyro-babylonien Alu-essu ‘ ville nouvelle ’ ” : 
and place-names such as “ Ha (?)-a r -g[a ?]-n ” compared with 
Harge (Ashurb. vii, 113) “ situee sans doute en Syrie ” (p. 60)> 

or “ s-d-gii T -va-na-a-i ” (the gods of) “ the river Sagur 
In the latter case, how many gods can a small river like the 
Sagur have ? 

At the same time it is easy and most ungracious to pick 
out details which do not satisfy one ; and then on the other 
hand it is impossible to say yea or nay to the great bulk of 
any decipherment. There is, however, little doubt that we 
are getting nearer the values of all the common characters, 
and if only these are settled, we can then determine the value 
of the different decipherments, and, if necessary, what share 
each decipherer has had in this greatest .of archaeological 
problems. At the moment what we can do is to congratulate 
the decipherers on their energy and persistence, and on what 
we can recognize has been done. 

We shall look with interest for the remaining portion 
of both works, and we would offer a word in encouragement : 
let no one be disheartened if his results do not give all that 
he hopes : no one person will ever be able to say “ I deciphered 
Hittite . Kipling’s line fits the decipherer admirably : “After 
me cometh a builder : tell him I too have known.” And, 
happily, to make mistakes in decipherments is not a felony : 
the only way to get at the goal is to risk making mistakes. 1 
899, 934, A. 99. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


jUSt WTitten “ adm irable article Oh en est le 
decnijjrement des fheroglyphes Hittites in Syria, 1933. 
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Dialects of Tibet ; the Tibet ax Dialect of Tah iti. 
(Tibetica, I). By Georges de Roerich. 10 x 7, pp. i 
4- 107. New York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab : Urusvati 
Himalayan Research Institute of the Roerich Museum, 
n.d., 1933. $1, or Rs. 5. 

The first of a projected series of monographs on the dialects 
of Tibet. The author arranges his work under the headings 
of introduction, tones, phonology, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
numerals, verbs, texts, vocabulary, and loan-words. Every 
word, sentence, and story throughout is given in Tibetan 
script, followed by a direct transliteration, phonetic representa- 
tion of its Lahuli pronunciation, and its English meaning. 
In the final vocabulary, and in many of the entries in the 
preceding grammatical sections, the Central Tibetan 
pronunciation is also added. 

The existence of subdialects is discussed, their territories 
as far as possible defined, and the influence of neighbouring 
forms of speech upon Lahuli considered. Word forms in the 
Kolong and Koksar subdialects are frequently both given 
throughout. 

The monograph covers a dialect of which until now we 
have had only the merest scraps of information, and greatly 
extends our knowledge of the language area in question. 
It is an important contribution to the dialectology of AVestern 
Tibet, and its author is to be congratulated upon his scholarly 
presentation of material mostly as yet unknown. AA r e shall 
look forward with happy anticipation to the continuance 
of the series. 


933 . 


Stuart N. AVolfenden. 
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A History of Indian Philosophy. By Surendranath 
Dasgupta. 9 x 64, pp. xii + 620. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press. 1932. 35s. 

The second volume of Surendranath Dasgupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy deals with less known material than the 
first one, which covered the usually treated facts. The author's 
original outlook, his intimacy with the most difficult 
works, and his critical capacity make the perusal of his 
writings instructive as well as enjoyable, even if the reader 
does not agree in every point. 

The most important part of the present volume is the 
presentation of the Samkara school, which partly supplements 
Vedanta problems already dealt with in the first volume and 
partly gives detailed descriptions of the position of the 
followers of Samkara. The importance of this chapter 
for further researches cannot be exaggerated, as there is, 
as far as I know, no previous work dealing with these post- 
Sarnkara writings, which are generally far from easy to 
understand. 

The section on Yogavasistha ventures on the riskful inquiry 
into material lying between philosophy and religion. It is 
not an easy task to determine the leading ideas of this semi- 
poetical work, but I think it was a happy conception to include 
it here. The author has successfully tried to present its 
problems and their solution showing, as he says, a tendency 
to assimilate Buddhistic idealism and modify it on Brahmanic 
lines. The next chapter occupies itself with the medical 
Samhitas, which certainly are not to be overlooked in a 
comprehensive survey of Indian philosophy. However, the 
author has gone somewhat too far in giving medical details 
which, in fact, would be more appropriately placed in a special 
history of Indian medicine. 

The last chapter elaborately discusses the Bhagavadgita. 
I confess that the author's arguments in favour of a pre- 
Buddhistic date of the Gita, as we have it, fail to convince 
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me, but this is not the place to discuss this intricate question 
as it deserves. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from again noting the 
stimulating character of this second volume or from expressing 
the sincere desire that the author may not hesitate to present 
us according to his promise with the three following volumes 
to cover the history of Indian thought in his unprecedented 
manner. 

951 . Otto Strauss. 


The Oriental Institute. Being the Twelfth Volume of 
the University of Chicago Survey. By J. H. Breasted. 
7^ x 5J, pp. xxiv + 456, pis. 2, ills. 207, map 1. 
Chicago : University Press, 1933. 22s. 

This small and handy volume contains a mass of information 
of the greatest value to every student of the history of the 
Near East, and casts a brilliant light on the activities of the 
University of Chicago. It deals in a masterly way with some 
forty or fifty projects which are being grouped for purposes 
of publication into a series of volumes, and it represents an 
effort which has never before been made in the history of 
archaeological administration. It gives a well illustrated 
account of all the various expeditions which have been under- 
taken in Egypt and the Sudan and in Western Asia, and tells 
the reader what has been done and what it is intended to do. 
The illustrations are beyond praise, as is the preservation of 
unity of design throughout this compendium or vade-mecum 
of excavation and archaeological exploration. The Survey 
was planned by Dr. J. H. Breasted, who has given his whole 
life to Oriental Archaeology, and the authorities are to be 
congratulated in having given him a “ free hand ” in theory 
and in fact. The result is a work of which the United States 
may well be proud. The publication of an Assyrian and an 
Egyptian Dictionary, as well as the Coptic Texts and the 
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great works of Bar Hebraeus. is included in the scope of the 
Director of the Institute. Exigencies of space forbid further 
description of this unique book, which is the result of a real 
archaeological^aire backed up bv initiative, courage, boldness, 
unflagging labour and tenacity of purpose, and, of course, 
adequate funds. 

952 . E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Ibn al-Arif, Mahasin al-Majalis. Texte arabe. Traduction 
et Commentaire par Miguel Asin Palacios. (Collection 
de textes inedits relatifs a la Mystique Musulmane, 
Tome II.) 10 X 7, pp. 106. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 
Frs. 60. 

Of Ibn al-‘Ar!f. a Spanish mystic, who died a.h. 536 
(a.d. 1141), there is a short notice in Ibn Khallikan’s 
Biographical Dictionary, and others in the collection of 
biographies edited by Codera. He is occasionally cited by 
Ibn ‘Arabi, whom he preceded by a generation, and is of 
some importance for the history of mysticism in the West. 
The work which Professor Asin Palacios has edited with 
French translation, introduction, and notes, is in the main 
a collection of terms employed by the Sufis, in which 
attention is called to the difference between their popular 
and their technical senses. It is edifying ; but the flavour 
is somewhat spoiled towards the end, where the advantages 
obtained by one who “walks this path” are enumerated: 
these include general respect and admiration, complete 
control of the forces of nature so that he can find a treasure 
wherever he wants, can fly in the air or walk on the water, 
or traverse the earth in less than an hour, and the equivalent 
of a public funeral. Such advantages are not so different 
from what “the Gentiles seek”. 

Without wishing in any way to criticize Professor Asin 
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Palacios’ work, I will offer a few suggestions for the correction 
and interpretation of the text : — 
p. 99, 1. 4. 

J 

\j\ aI~£. aLt V 4 

translated, p. 63 : C’est la meme signification encore dans 
ce vers : “Mon compagnon pleura quand il vit la porte (du 
palais) qui le laissait dehors, et il etait sur que tous deux nous 
etions deja de la suite d'un Cesar. Mais je lui clis, ‘ Que tes 
yeux ne pleurent pas, puisque ce que tu desires n’est pas 
autre chose qu'un royaume, ou bien tu dois mourir et (par 
suite) tu es dispense de le desirer.’ ” 

These verses are from the diwan of Imru’ul-Qais, and the 
meaning ordinarily assigned them is : “ My companion wept 
when he saw the entrance to the pass (between Arabia and 
the Byzantine territory) behind him, and felt certain that we 
were about to meet Caesar (the poet having concealed their 
destination) ; and I said to him, ‘ Let not thine eye weep, 
for we are aiming at sovereignty, unless indeed we die and 
so are excused (for our failure).’ ” 

The Arabic text has to be corrected accordingly, 
p. 96, 1. 3, “ leur tristesse nait seule- 

ment de leur inclination au mal."’ AYe should surely emend 
, meaning “ their grief is their despair concerning 
their souls 

p. 96, 1. 11 : The following words should have been written 
as a verse : — 

For the translation given the following should be 
substituted : “ The eye of approval is blind to everv fault, 
whereas the eye of anger shows up the defects.” It is a proverb 
used by other writers. 

A 11. 


lil 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Catalogue General du Musee Arabe du Caire. Objets 
en Cuivre. Par M. Gaston Wiet, Directeur du Musee 
Arabe. 14 x 10, pp. viii + 315, pis. 76. Cairo, 1932. 

Besides cataloguing all the Islamic objects of copper and 
bronze in the Museum that have historic inscriptions, Professor 
Wiet gives a chronological list of all such objects that are 
known to him, with a reference to any publications relating 
to each and certain other details, and in addition he gives 
a number of lists of these that fall under various headings, 
such as those signed by their makers, marked with the date 
or place of manufacture, the name of some particular monarch, 
and so forth. 

Accordingly, the book becomes a most valuable aid to the 
study of Islamic work in copper, bringing under review in a 
way that enables them to be referred to readily all the dated 
examples requiring to be considered for its history. For 
his general inventory, Professor Wiet was able to obtain the 
assistance of directors of museums and collectors, and he 
mentions that the work occupied him for four years. 
Gratitude to him will be felt for having undertaken the enter- 
prise and for the way in which he has carried it out. 

Looking at the chronological list, one sees that though it 
includes one or two pieces as old as the second (eighth) 
century, the number older than the Mamluk period is small ; 
the majority of dated examples of Islamic metal work belong 
to this time, the fourteenth century being represented far 
more strongly than any other century. The greater part of 
them are Mamluk work of Egypt or Syria, characterized 
generally by the prominence of inscriptions in its decoration. 
Mausil work with its hunting scenes and other groups of human 
figures appears also pretty frequently at its epoch, but pieces 
that can be attributed to Persia or to other parts of the 
Islamic dominions are rare. Altogether there are 565 items, 
consisting of trays, basins, bowls, vases, ewers, mirrors, 
candelabra, lamps, etc. 

Rather more than one-fifth of the total number of the 
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objects are in the Cairo Museum and nearly as many can be 
seen now at the South Kensington Museum owing to the 
presence of the important Harari collection there. All the 
Cairo pieces of importance are reproduced here in the illustra- 
tions. The most striking of them is the small table of El Malik 
En Kasir (728-1328), elaborately inlaid with silver. A series 
of candelabra extending from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century may also be noticed. There are a certain number 
of other fine pieces and some of moderate or inferior quality. 
A curiosity at Cairo is a pen case stated by an inscription 
on it to have been made for the library of El Ghazali, although 
it is more probable, as Professor Wiet points out, that what is 
intended is some library called by the name of El Ghazali 
after his time rather than the library of the celebrated 
theologian himself. 

There seems to be some mvsterv about the dates of magic 
bowls that requires explanation, and it is possible that the 
dates that appear to be ascribed to them by their inscriptions 
may sometimes refer to the astrological observations, on which 
formulas inscribed on them are based. It is odd to find as 
many as four dated 580 and several of these bearing the name 
of El Mujahid, apparently the Rasulid of the eighth century. 
Probably there is a reason for attributing the balance referred 
to on p. 163 to Ibn El Habhab rather than to the vizier Ibn 
Wahl), but it does not appear in the Repertoire. Both these 
personages had the same name, El Qasini ibn ‘Ubaidallah, 
and the date assigned to the balance, 124-741, shows that it 
has been treated as having belonged to the former. 
n.r. 27. R. Guest. 

L’Empire Egyptien sous Ismail et l’Ingerence Anglo- 
Erancaise (1863-1879). Par M. Sabry. Episode de la 
question d’Afrique. 10 x 7, pp. 570, maps 4. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1933. Frs. 75. 

M. Sabry’s theme is the oppression of Egypt in the reign 
of Isma'il by international diplomacy and the machinations 
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of England, whereby Egypt was robbed of the African empire 
that Isma‘il had formed, its work of reformation was hampered, 
and general confusion and disorder were caused. There is, 
of course, another side, but the Journal is not the place 
for a discussion of the case. The book is well supplied with 
references, so that it will be a useful aid to those who wish 
to consider the matter impartially, and though the indictment, 
which includes Lesseps, Baker, and Gordon, is strong, it is 
expressed in reasonable and moderate language. A pleasing 
feature is the handsome way in which the author acknowledges 
the facilities given to him by both the Foreign Office and the 
Quai d'Orsay for his researches. 

.4. 40 . R. Guest. 


Rgveda-Samhita Part I. Indian Research Institute Publica- 
tions : Yedic Series. 10 x 7 \ , pp. xx + 102 + ii + 22. 
Calcutta : Indian Research Institute, 1933. 2s. 6 d. 

The Indian Research Institute has set before itself the task 
of giving the text of the Rtjveda with the Padapatha, Sayana’s 
commentary, and notes on the sense of the Mantras from 
Skandasvamin and Vefikatamadhava, with additional material 
explanatory of the accents, etc. That the undertaking is 
justified cannot be questioned, for Sayana’s commentary 
is not readily available, and it is clearly intended to issue 
the work at as low a cost as possible. As critical notes and 
corrigenda are promised, it would be unfair to pronounce 
judgment on the present instalment of the editor’s task, 
but it appears that he has taken considerable pains with his 
undertaking. In addition there is to be a complete translation 
into English of the Samhita, in which will be given a version 
of the stanzas as rendered by Sayana, and then a more correct 
version, based on modern critical work on the text. This 
part of the work is undertaken by Dr. Sitanath Pradhan, 
who shows commendable anxiety to arrive at the correct 
sense of the text. It may perhaps be held that the comment 
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is too elaborate ; in twenty -two large pages only two hymns 
are discussed, and the results are not always worth the effort 
expended, as when risadasam is resolved into risa “ a jealous 
rival ”, and ada “ to expel ”, dhatunam anekarthatvdt. It may 
be doubted also if dhiyam ghrtaclm sddhantd can mean 
" accomplishers of the rite of despatching rain water to the 
earth”, or vdjimvasu ‘'rich in the sacrificial arrangement”. 
It would be hypercritical to complain that the latest views on 
Soma and dhenci are not canvassed, but greater brevity would 
certainly add to the celerity of appearance of the work and 
to its usefulness to Indian students, for whom it has a primary 
appeal. Every version of the Rgveda must leave much obscure, 
but, if this venture is carried to a finish, it will certainly afford 
substantial assistance in the study of Yedic literature, and 
add a solid achievement to Indian scholarship. 

A. 32 . A. Berriedale Keith. 


Bluten der ossetischex Yolksdichtuxg. Im Auftrage 

© 

der ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Gesam- 
melt, iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen erlautert von 
Dr. Bernhard Munkacsi. Sonderabdruck aus den 
XX. und XXI. Banden der Zeitschrift Keleti Szemle 
(Revue orientale). 9| X 0], pp. 246. Budapest, 1932. 
Leipsic : Otto Harrassowitz. RM. 16. 

Dr. Munkacsi was able during the War to work with five 
Ossetic prisoners, one Digor, the others Iron, in the gathering 
of lexical and literary material. A part of this material is 
here published consisting of tales and songs, with German 
translation on the opposite page, and important notes below. 
A list of words, with reference to the pages (to which the 
addition of meanings would have been welcome) is given 
at the end. 

The texts are most careftdly transcribed. The sounds are 
sharply distinguished, and the stress marked. We learn here 
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for the first time, p. 6, that Ossetic has two o-sounds, open 
and close. It is particularly interesting that in, for example. 
zarond “ old ”, the o is short open (hence Old Iran. a > q), 
and in bon “day” it is long open (hence Old Iran. a > V), 
while the Digor dialect has boda “ incense ” with long close 
o (hence Old Iran, an > o). The short close o is found beside 
u, as in xocau, xucau “ God These differences are unhappily 
not indicated in the Ossetic Dictionary now in course of 
publication. For the stress, the author's results agree almost 
entirely with those of Andreas which were published by 
Christensen in Textes ossetes, p. 9. The whole book is therefore 
an important contribution to Ossetic studies. The linguistic 
treatment predominates, but the interest of the collection 
for the study of folk-lore is not forgotten. 

A . 37 . H. W. Bailey. 


Sudarabien als WTrtschaftsgebiet. By Adolf Grohmann. 
(Schriften d. Deutschen Universitat in Prag, Teil I, 
Band 7.) Two volumes. Vol. 1 : 9x6; pp. xxi + 272, 
pis. 18. Vol. II : 9| X 6| ; pp. viii -f- 267. Vienna, 
Leipzig: R. M. Rohrer, 1930, 1933. 

This work deals with the region known in classical Arabic 
literature (e.g. in the geographical handbook of Muqaddasi) as 
the Yemen. It is a region considerably wider than the 
country known in modern times by that name, for it covers 
al-Janad, San‘a, and Hadramaut, and their associated areas. 
The geography, geology, zoology, and botany of the region 
are described with especial reference to their economic 
aspects, and there is also an account of the anthropology 
of the inhabitants, whose occupations and crafts provide 
materials for a number of sections. 

It was the work of deciphering Eduard Glaser’s collection 
of South Arabian inscriptions which led the author to realize 
the importance of a knowledge of medieval and modern 
South Arabia for an adequate understanding of the ancient, 
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and the book is based on Glaser’s diaries and such other 
materials as were available to the author. It was begun in 
1916, the preface to the first volume is dated 1922, and the 
second was not published until 1933, with the result that the 
work is very unequal in its merits. Much of the newer material 
is out of date (e.g. the section on physical anthropology and 
the commercial tables), and although some recent works are 
quoted, the researches of Bertram Thomas are not mentioned. 
The historical sections to some extent make up for this and 
the value of the work lies in the description of an Arabia 
that has passed. 

A . 48 . R. Levy. 


Al-Hasan ibn Musa an-Naubahti : Die Sekten der 
SchTa herausg. von Hellmut Ritter. 8vo, pp. 
xxx + 114. Istanbul: Staatsdruckerei, 1931. 

The first two volumes of this series of Arabic works, 
published at the expense of the German Oriental Society, 
also edited by Ritter, contained the work of Abul Hasan 
al-As‘ari on the various Muhammadan sects from a Sunni 
point of view, a work which to a very great extent has been 
the basis for all later books on the subject. In the present 
work we have partly its counterpart from the Shfa stand- 
point, with the exception that the author does not concern 
himself with the Sunni sects. The Shfa, numerically a 
comparatively small section of Muslims, have until recent 
times been very reticent in making their works generally 
accessible, and older works, like the present, are either hidden 
away in private Shfa libraries or manuscripts of them are 
very scarce. Until Professor Ritter obtained a second copy 
from the learned Shfa Mujtahid Hibat Allah ash-Shahristani, 
of Baghdad, the only copy known was that in the possession 
of Mr. Ellis, who with his usual kindness had placed his 
MS. at the disposal of the editor. Though older than the 
Baghdad copy, this latter MS. is unfortunately defective 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1934. 55 
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and, in spite of great care in editing, a few passages have 
had to remain obscure. 

The author, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Musa an- 
Naubakhti, came from a Persian family, the members of 
which enjoyed the favours of successive caliphs on account 
of their knowledge of astrology. Their ancestor, Naubakht, 
is stated to have assisted Khalid ibn Yazld, the Umayade 
prince, in his studies, but rose to favour under the ‘AbbasI 
caliph al-Mansur, for whom he acted as astrologer and from 
whom he received large rewards which made his descendants 
men of substance. It was on his advice that the foundations 
of Baghdad were laid on 23rd July. He remained true to 
his Eranian faith, but his son Abu Sahl accepted Islam 
through the caliph al-Mansur, and after the death of his 
father succeeded to the office of Court-astrologer. The 
latter’s son, Isma‘11, it appears, through intercourse with 
the Shi‘a Imams Muhammad al-Jawad and ‘All al-Hadl, 
became converted to Shl‘a tenets and the family afterwards 
became very ardent supporters of the latter. As for the 
author of the present work, it appears, in spite of frequent 
notices in Shl‘a biographies, that the date of his death is 
not known and all we can elicit is that he died after 300 a.h. 
Considering the animosity frequently found in works, where 
different religious opinions are defined, we must admit 
that NaubakhtI places before us in a systematic manner, 
we may say, an unbiased account of the development of Shi‘a 
doctrine, with its many irrational aberrations which he duly 
characterizes as such. We can notice how early the fatal 
doctrine of infallibility (JJjJlj llU r> ^.) 0 f the Imam 
developed and how often the denial of his death and the 
assertion of his going into hiding recur ; the Mahdi who will 
come to bring justice into the world in his time and remove 
all injustice. When the author (p. 15, 1. 16) speaks of a 
Shfa of ‘All as existing in the lifetime of the Prophet 
he assumes jealousies which certainly date much later, and 
which, I believe, no thinking Muslim will admit. Those 
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who have written so authoritatively about the Caliphate 
will here also find the futility of searching for a consensus 
of opinion, as such never existed from earliest times. It is 
a pity that some names of persons, especially of the mothers 
of the Imams, cannot be ascertained with certainty, as the 
copies differ. 

In the following I notice a few misprints, not corrected in 
the list of errors, and offer emendations : — - 

p. 15, 1. 7 : “ they accuse one another of sin 

p. 22, 1. 6: “his coming to an agreement with 

Mu'awiya ”. 

p. 30, 1. 8 : perhaps jit “ he left the creation 

p. 31, 1. 6 : <01 Juc. jj^s “ then he was brought 

forward to the followers of ‘Abd Allah 
p. 33, 1. 11 : read 

p. 32, 1. 12 : I understand this as meaning : “ and that 
they are moved from one to another in beautiful, well-cared 
for human bodies.” 

p. 43, 1. 1 : read j-Ull ^ [^y] Jij Jjl y»j. 
p. 43, 1. 10 : read and in next line oL». 

p. 54, 1. 1 : this must be <_&*>_ «■ 4>| \j. 
p. 65, 1. 6 : should not this be ? 

p. 67, 1. 16 : read ly-lil. 

p. 75, 1. 8 : there is no gap here, in my opinion. 

An index of proper names with references to other standard 
works concludes the book and the introduction by the pen 
of Sayyid Hibat Allah ash-Shahristanl about the family of 
Naubakhti and their time adds to the value of the work. 

F. Krenkow. 


X.R. 4. 
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The Book of Delight. By J. Ben Meir Zabara. Translated 
by Moses Hadras, with introduction by Merriam 
Sherwood. 9x6, pp. xii + 204. London : Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932. 22s. 

The medieval Hebrew work known as Sepher Shaashuitn 
is of great interest in various ways. The fact that it contains 
fifteen stories of the nature of apologues or exempla which 
have affinities with other stories of the same kind is sufficient 
in itself to make it well worthy of study. But it embodies 
very much more. It contains many noteworthy references 
to anatomy, physiology, hygiene, physics, physiognomy, etc., 
which make it an important source for our knowledge of 
medieval science. Some of these latter are clothed in the 
form of poetry, a not uncommon method in the Middle Ages 
of treating science, philosophy, and even philology, as we know 
from poems written by Gabirol, Isaac Ibn Giat, and Judah 
Harizi. Thus the work, obviously designed not only to amuse 
but also to instruct, is, as Dr. Israel Davidson has emphasized, 
to be regarded as a veritable storehouse of medieval lore 
and culture rather than as a collection of entertaining stories. 

The exact year in which Joseph ben Meir Ibn Zabara 
was born is nowhere stated, but there is good reason to 
believe that he was born in 1 140. His birthplace was Barcelona, 
where his father practised as a physician. He received 
his early education from his father, and then proceeded 
to study medicine, probably in the Jewish School of Medicine 
at Narbonne, in which city at any rate he became acquainted 
with the great Jewish grammarian and exegete, Joseph 
Kimhi. Among other famous contemporaries were Benjamin 
of Tudela, the traveller, Judah al-Harizi, the poet, and the 
translator of the Makamat or “ Assemblies ” of the Arabian 
poet al-Hariri, Jacob ben Eleazar, the translator of Kalilah 
wa-Dimnah , Judah Ibn Shabbethai, the satirist, and Moses 
Maimonides, the moralist and philosopher. 

The book is planned on the lines of a travel-romance. 
In a dream there appears to Zabara a gigantic figure of 
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a man carrying a lighted lamp. He invites Zabara to sit 
down and partake with him of a repast which he has provided. 
After this, Zabara asks his name and the name of the place 
from which he has come. The giant tehs him that he has 
come from a distant land amid pleasant and fruitful hills, 
and that his name is Enan ha-Natash, son of Arnan ha-Desh. 
Enan then urges Zabara to leave his native land with him. 
Zabara hesitates to do this on account of Enan’s strange 
face and, in support of his reluctance to go, quotes many 
passages from Plato's book on physiognomy. At this point 
are introduced six folk-tales telling how the leopard was 
deceived by the fox. In spite of these stories, Zabara is 
persuaded at length to go with Enan. On the way, Enan says 
to Zabara, “ Carry thou me, or I will carry thee.” The meaning 
of this mysterious saying has to be explained to Zabara by 
the story of the eunuch, the peasant, and the clever girl. 
Proceeding on their way, they come to a city where Enan 
had a friend who was a judge. This provides a pretext for 
narrating stories about the judge. When they reached the 
city of Tobah, they are entertained by an old and venerable 
man, who tells them pleasant tales including “ the most 
wonderful ” story of Tobit and the story of the paralytic. 
Continuing their journey, they reach a city where Enan has 
nine friends. They pass the night with one of these, 
R. Judah, who offers them hospitality and entertains 
them with proverbs and anecdotes taken from the books 
of the Arabs. Arrived in Enan’s city and at his house, 
when the table is spread it is seen to contain nothing more 
inviting than dishes made of unleavened bread and a dish of 
herbs and vinegar. This provides the occasion for a long 
dispute about the physiology of herbs and vegetables and 
the eating of meats, etc. When a joint of lamb is brought in, 
Zabara is told why he must eat neither the shoulders nor the 
breast nor the kidneys nor the tail nor the front legs — no 
part, in fact, but the one part given to him. When t his one 
part is given to him, he eats it all and goes on eating, 
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undeterred by two stories which Enan tells him. Thus 
defied, Enan swears that Zabara shall not go to bed before he 
has proved his wisdom by answering questions on anatomy, 
physiology, medicine, physics, etc. Zabara, robbed of his 
sleep, retaliates by putting to Enan a number of questions 
on astronomy, geometry, music, logic, arithmetic, and the 
calendar. To all of these Enan replies, “ I do not know.” 
Then Zabara reproves him for asserting that he knows half 
of every subject when he knows nothing. To which Enan 
replies that, according to Aristotle, “ He who says I do not 
know has already attained the half of knowledge.” Zabara 
then questions Enan on medicine which he professes to know. 
Again Enan does not satisfy him, whereupon he delivers a 
long tirade against “ the ignorant physician ”. The next 
morning Zabara finds his ass muzzled and unfed. When he 
beats it, it says, I am one of the family of Balaam’s ass.” 
Zabara then has a dispute with the servant, and something 
is said which enrages Enan. Enan, thus goaded, reveals 
his true character, saying, “ I am Enan the Satan, son of 
Oman, the Demon. ’ Making the acquaintance of Enan’s 
special friend, the most vicious and revolting of men, Zabara 
warns Enan against marrying his daughter, quoting many 
passages from the Talmud. Enan improves the occasion 
by telling the story of the washerwoman who did the devil’s 
work. In the end Zabara finds Enan's city so distasteful 
that he longs to go back to his own city, where lives the great 
prince Babbi Sheshet ben Benveniste, the ornament of the 
Jewish people on account of his simplicity and humility, 
uprightness and saintliness, the patron to whom the book 
Sepker Skaashuim is dedicated. 

The Sepher Shaashuim has not as a whole been translated 
into English before. This gives an extraordinary interest 
to the present work, and will make it known to a new circle 
ol readers and students who are enabled now to study some 
of the problems presented by it without knowing Hebrew. 
The translation has been made from the excellent Hebrew 
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text published in 1914 in New York for the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America by Dr. Israel Davidson on the basis 
of the Constantinople edition which is unique in its complete- 
ness. A judicious use has been made also of Dr. Davidson’s 
full Introduction and scholarly notes. Moreover, the intro- 
duction to the English translation and the bibliography at the 
end of the book are valuable contributions. 

If possible, the present work and Dr. Davidson’s edition 
of the original text should be compared and used side by side. 
If the original text cannot easily be obtained or cannot be 
read, the translation, which is good on the whole, will give 
an insight into Zabara’s work. Opinions about translations 
will always differ, and it will be obvious from the account 
of the contents of the Sepher Skaashuim given above that 
the work is far from being an easy one to translate. Indeed, 
the difficulties are great, especially in the poetical passages, 
where certainly a translation which may please one person 
will not satisfy another. It is particularly difficult to translate 
rhymed verse from Hebrew into English. To show this it 
must suffice to take one example. 

The Hebrew text reads : 

nip*)!?} "iris': nspjxi *133 sxi 

♦rfijatf “12*7x3 rTx "ixsPl v:aS prjrpJ? pr6sh 


“Ttyl 

I?Sip xi, “i vtffp. Sx 
♦fifes? it rtrn 


This is rendered in English : 


':rhv by xa xxx trx 

■ t : \ t v 

tih "“itpn b b'z$b 


Lo this dull and witless wight 

Beguiled me by his tongue’s smooth might 
Craving of food but a single bite. 

Like Eden’s garden my board in haste 
I arrayed, but like Sahara’s waste 
His gluttony left it, bare and chaste. 
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And again : 

The fellow hath charged upon my board 
In panoply full, like a warrior lord. 

He did eat 
My bread and meat ; 

Victuals he devoured all my hoard. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Davidson that in matters of 
idiom and style Medieval Hebrew literature was very much 
indebted to Arabian poets and philosophers; in matters 
of science as themes for poetry to the Greeks through the 
Arabs ; and in matters of folk-tale to the writers of the East 
as well as of the West. The Sepher Shaashuim , in particular, 
has preserved traces of these three influences, Arabic, Greek, 
and Indian, which may be said to have dominated Jewish 
thought in the Middle Ages. 

843 . Maurice A. Canney. 


Japan : A Short Cultural History. By G. B. Sansom. 
The Cresset Historical Series. 9§ X 6, pp. xvi + 537, 
illus. 55, pis. 19. London : Cresset Press, 1931. 30s. 

The author of this book excuses himself for attempting 
the task of writing it on the ground that “ there is no 
satisfactory short history of Japan in English ”. He has 
more than remedied the deficiency, for “ satisfactory ” is the 
mildest term of praise which can suitably be applied to his 
work. The word “ short ”, however, must be taken relatively ; 
517 pages closely packed with well-selected information and 
acute argument make up a substantial volume which is not 
to be read in a hurry, in spite of a style that is at once lucid 
and elegant. 

Mr. Sansom’s book carries the story of Japan from “ pre- 
history ” to the Restoration of 1868. Among English works 
that cover the field only Murdoch’s three-volume History 
of Japan will bear comparison with it, and Sansom has at 
once the advantage over Murdoch in that he deals fully not 
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onJy with political and economic history but also with the 
periods of literature and art. Murdoch’s approach to Japanese 
history was fundamentally philistine ; the student who looks 
up the subject of art in the index to his first volume will find 
that it is honoured by but a single reference — on page 634. 
But it can be hardly denied that Japan’s greatest contribution 
to the general civilization of mankind has been in the sphere 
of art, and a history of the Japanese which ignores their 
aesthetic sensibility and achievement is like a history of 
Italy that omits to mention any Italian painter. There is 
no such defect in Sansom’s book and, if all the political and 
economic history were to be cut out of it, it could well stand 
simply as a history of Japanese literature and art. But it 
is no mere aesthete's Japan which Sansom presents to us ; 
in his work spiritual development is constantly related to 
material and social conditions in a single cultural whole, and 
the result is a masterpiece of all-round historical criticism. 
Sansom does not allow his appreciation of aesthetic values 
to introduce any sentimentality into his work, and he never 
forgets that the loftiest edifice of culture rests upon an 
economic foundation. “ Without subscribing to economic 
determinism,” he declares, " I have found myself, often 
reluctantly, forced to recognize, and therefore to stress, the 
power of the economic factor in almost every phase of a 
nation’s life.” 

The book is divided into seven parts under the headings 
of Early History, Nara, Heian, Kamakura, Muromachi, 
Sengoku, and Yedo. Part I brings the story up to a.d. 710 
and endeavours to give shape to the shadowy period of 
“origins”, using for this purpose newly-discovered archaeo- 
logical evidence as well as literary sources; these chapters 
form a valuable introduction to the main body of the narrative 
and are especially relevant to the question of the originality 
of Japanese culture. Sansom holds that the penetration of 
Chinese influences into Japan goes back at least to the time 
of the Han dynasty, but he finds throughout the history 
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of Japan “ a hard, non-absorbent core of individual character 
which resists and in its turn works upon the invading 
influence”. He shows clearly how cultural elements derived 
from China, whether styles of art or political institutions 
and ideas, were transformed in their Japanese environment. 
The adoption of the forms of the Chinese polity without 
any real alteration in the existing social structure of Japan 
led to the growth of feudalism, a system in striking contrast 
to the political practice of China since the Ts'in dynasty. 
Similarly, aesthetic canons of Chinese origin were so modified 
as to form in the Higashiyama period “ that characteristic 
Japanese taste, which seems to have no exact national 
counterpart elsewhere.” 

There are twenty plates, including two excellent Skimbi 
Shoin reproductions of portions of a Sesshu landscape scroll, 
and fifty-five other illustrations which are well chosen for 
lending vividness to the text. Among them is a graph showing 
the crazy ’ fluctuations in the price of rice during the 
Yedo period ; it is, as the author says, “ more eloquent than 
volumes of economic history.” 

500 • G. F. Hudson. 


Caste and Credit in the Rural Area. A survey by S. S. 
Nehru : with a foreword by R. Mukerjee. 1\ x 5, 
pp. xvi + 174. London and Calcutta : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932. 6s. 

This little book attempts to analyse the connection between 
caste and economic position, as shown by rents paid and 
amount of indebtedness. It is compiled from inquiries into 
the condition of persons representing fifty-two castes in fifty- 
three or fifty-four villages, apparently in the Rae Bareli 
district of the United Provinces, by tabulating bare statistics 
of area held and rent paid, or total amount of indebtedness, 
with its description as inherited, self-acquired, renewed, or 
paid off, and rates of interest payable. 
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In discussing the rates of rent the author confines his 
analysis to person, caste, and village only. He entirely omits 
to compare the quality of land in holdings, the facility for 
irrigation and position, and the hereditary capacity of men 
of different castes for agricultural work. The result is that 
his conclusions are of little value, or add nothing to what is 
already familiar to every Indian official. His disregard of 
other factors leads him to waste a page on discussing the low 
rate paid by a Brahman for an under-proprietary holding, 
the assessment on which is not rent (though so called) but the 
land revenue plus an allowance for the superior proprietor. 
In the absence of the graphs and full details of the holdings 
discussed it is impossible to judge whether his samples are 
reasonable. Some of them are clearly useless. 

The text is occasionally contradictory, and in the table 
on page 142 the percentages are not always correct. While 
Gujars are sometimes cattle thieves, readers of this Journal 
will hardly accept the derivation of their caste name from 
Gau-chor. 

757 . R. Burn. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India Company, 1671-1673. By E. B. Saintsbury, 
with introduction and notes by W. T. Ottewill. 8f x 6, 
pp. xxvii + 356. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1932. 18s. 

From the political point of view the chief interest of this 
volume centres in the effects of the third Anglo-Dutch war 
(1672-4) on the company. Three British ships were taken in 
the East, and St. Helena was abandoned. But Sir Richard 
Munden recaptured the island and four Dutch merchantmen 
were brought into London and their cargoes sold for the 
King by the company, who were glad to pay him their value 
before the sales were completed. The views of the company 
as to the terms of peace to be demanded are set out in full, 
together with some amicable correspondence with the Dutch 
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company about mutual restoration of correspondence taken 
in the prizes. 

In spite of these losses, the company’s affairs had prospered 
so much that substantial dividends were declared. An abortive 
attempt to extend trade to Japan is related, the chief objection 
by the Japanese being based on the alliance between the British 
and Portuguese, presumed from the marriage of Charles II 
to Catharine of Braganza. It would have been interesting 
to record the nature of the exports it was hoped to obtain 
from Japan. Mr. Moreland has shown ( From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, pp. 184-5) that India was short of copper and, 
a few years before the period covered, the Dutch were 
importing it from Japan to Bengal and to Surat. This 
volume shows that the company was trying to obtain 
copper in large quantities from Sweden. 

There are many smaller items of interest: Elihu Yale 
receives his first appointment as writer; Bugdon is allowed 
to take his wife to the Bay, and rules are to be made for 
women permitted to go to Bombay. A receipt of conscience 
money from one who had defrauded the company is recorded, 
and summer time is anticipated by an order that clerks shall 
attend at 7 a.ru. in summer instead of 8 n.m. as in winter. 
Secrecy regarding discussions in the court and the views of 
individual members is enjoined. 

The editing and the completeness of the introduction 
continue to be admirable. 

593 ' R. Burn. 


Grundzuge einer Vergleichenden Grammatik des Ibero- 
Kaukasischen (Erster Band). By Professor Dr. Joseph 

Karst. 10 x 6|, pp. liii + 325. Strasbourg : Heitz 
and Co., 1932. 

The dedication to his friends and teachers, Hubschmann, 
Finck, Trombetti, Dirr, and Schuchardt, shows the scope and 
tendency of this volume, the fruit of thirty years’ work, 
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which began, with the pre-Germanic, Alarodian elements of 
Armenian and their connection with the Caucasian and now 
covers a very wide field. Three sections deal with Noun 
or declension, Plural formation, Verb or conjugation, and 
a supplement is devoted to numerals, pronouns, gender, etc. 

There can be but few persons capable of coping with such 
a mass of various materials and new theories (certainly 
this reviewer cannot claim to be among their number) and 
most probably each one of the few competent critics would 
disagree with some of the author's conclusions ; but all his work 
deserves the serious consideration due to a scholar of such 
high standing and exemplary industry and striking originality, 
already exhibited in Prolegomena Pelasgica (Les Ligures, 
1930), Origines Mediterraneae (1931), Atlantis und der Liby- 
Athiopische Kulturkreis (1931), and other works. To give 
anything like an adequate account of Professor Karst’s 
latest contribution to comparative philogy would far exceed 
the space allotted to this brief notice. 

A . 212 . 0. Wardrop. 


Code Georgien du roi Vakhtang VI : publie pour la 
premiere fois en version fran§aise et annote par Joseph 
Karst, Professeur a TUniversite de Strasbourg. Corpus 
Juris Ibero-Caucasici. l re section : Droit Nat. 
Georgien Codifie. Tome I. 10J X 6^, pp. viii -f- 347. 
Strasbourg : Heitz and Co., 1934. 

This is the first part of a great work which is long over- 
due. Professor Karst proposes to do for Georgian law what he 
has already done for Armenian. He is engaged on a critical 
edition of the text (with translation and notes) of the volumin- 
ous and very varied book of laws, compiled in seven sections 
by King Vakhtang VI, and including exotic elements added 
thereto (Mosaic, Armenian, Greek, canon law, customary 
laws of the mountaineers, etc.). The volume now issued is 
a translation of the official code of Georgia of the early part 
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of the eighteenth century, incorporating legal materials 
of venerable antiquity formulated in modern language, 
and imbued with a striking spirit of humanism. To bring 
this remarkable legislation to the knowledge of Western 
jurists and historians is an ambitious task for which Professor 
Karst is peculiarly well-fitted, and scholars will owe him 
great gratitude for its execution. It is to be hoped that his 
text may be collated with as many MSS. as possible, including 
those in the Bodleian Library, of which some account was 
given in this Journal (JRAS., July, 1914, pp. 607-626) in 
an article which was meant to be a first step towards the 
vast enterprise now being carried out by the far abler hands 
of Professor Karst, whose book is certainly one which, with 
its succeeding volumes, should find an honourable place 
in every library, public or private, concerned with comparative 
jurisprudence and history. Its completion will bring fresh 
honour to the University of Strasbourg, already so famous 
for its services to Oriental Studies. 

The concordance and index are quite adequate for 
purposes of reference and the short preface includes biblio- 
graphic data of value. The volume is piously dedicated to 
the memory of “ M. F. Brosset, fondateur de la philologie 
ibero-caucasienne ”, and is a worthy tribute to that great 
pioneer who, from 1827, for more than fifty years spent his 
life in opening up broad paths for the study of a subject 
now at last recognized as one of the richest fields for research. 
On the technical side, Professor Karst acknowledges his 
indebtedness for guidance to his colleague Professor Duquesne, 
of the Faculty of Law at Strasbourg, expert in interna- 
tional law. 

English students may be especially attracted by the 
references in the index to passages dealing with “ wergild ”, 
“ ordalies ”, “ duel judiciaire 
A. 213. 


0. Wardrop. 
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Elements de Grammaire Dialectale Copte. Par 
M. Chaine. 10§ x 8£,pp. lii + 511. Paris: Geuthner, 
1933. 

Early grammarians, following the example of native 
scholars, had confined their attention almost exclusively to 
the Northern (Bohairic) dialect, the idiom which outlived the 
rest and which even to-day persists as the ecclesiastical 
language. After them came Stern’s great work, wherein 
Bohairic and Safidic were kept upon an equal footing. Him 
followed Steindorff, then Mallon, then Till, who treat respec- 
tively of Sa'idic, Bohairic, and Achmimic. In 1931 appeared 
Till’s Dialect Grammar of 90 pages, based upon a comparative 
examination of the five dialects. Now we have a much more 
extensive work, more than five times as long, taking account 
of four only, the fifth (Subaehmimic) being presumably 
ignored, either because of its supposed subordination to 
Achmimic — it is referred to as t: Achm. with Sa. tendencies ” — 
or because no independent study of it is as yet available. 

A book of such dimensions could not be adequately 
estimated in a short review ; I can only enumerate its main 
divisions. There is an Introduction of 38 pages, in which various 
interesting observations are made, e.g. upon the true character 
of the idiom represented by the “ Old Coptic ” texts, or 
upon the presumption as to the early existence of the language 
(i.e. a form of the native language using a non-hieroglyphic 
script) to be deduced from the fact of the Severian persecution 
(of which the date should be 202, not 189). On this follow 
thirty chapters, whereof I to IV treat of script and phonetic 
laws, V to XIV of the noun, pronoun, etc., XV to XVIII of 
the verb, XX to XXX of syntax. An appendix follows, 
giving a useful list of all “ invariable ” words, i.e. prepositions, 
adverbs, and other particles. Finally a reading book of seven- 
teen pages, wherein each piece appears in all the dialects in 
which it has survived. An interesting feature here is the two 
Achmimic Psalms, taken from the Epistle of Clement, though 
it is perhaps questionable whether these translations are rightly 
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of the eighteenth century, incorporating legal materials 
of venerable antiquity formulated in modern language, 
and imbued with a striking spirit of humanism. To bring 
this remarkable legislation to the knowledge of Western 
jurists and historians is an ambitious task for which Professor 
Karst is peculiarly well-fitted, and scholars will owe him 
great gratitude for its execution. It is to be hoped that his 
text may be collated with as many MSS. as possible, including 
those in the Bodleian Library, of which some account was 
given in this Journal ( JRAS ., July, 1914, pp. 607-626) in 
an article which was meant to be a first step towards the 
vast enterprise now being carried out by the far abler hands 
of Professor Karst, whose book is certainly one which, with 
its succeeding volumes, should find an honourable place 
in every library, public or private, concerned with comparative 
jurisprudence and history. Its completion will bring fresh 
honour to the University of Strasbourg, already so famous 
for its services to Oriental Studies. 

The “ concordance and index are quite adequate for 
purposes of reference and the short preface includes biblio- 
graphic data of value. The volume is piously dedicated to 
the memory of “ M. F. Brosset, fondateur de la philologie 
ibero-caucasienne , and is a worthy tribute to that great 
pioneer who, from 1827, for more than fifty years spent his 
life in opening up broad paths for the study of a subject 
now at last recognized as one of the richest fields for research. 
On the technical side, Professor Karst acknowledges his 
indebtedness for guidance to his colleague Professor Duquesne, 
of the Faculty of Law at Strasbourg, expert in interna- 
tional law. 

English students may be especially attracted by the 
references in the index to passages dealing with “ wergild ”, 
“ ordalies “ duel judiciaire ”. 

A. 213. 


0. Wardrop. 
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Elements de Grammaire Dialectale Copte. Par 
M. Chaene. 10§ x 8J, pp. lii + 511. Paris: Geuthner, 
1933. 

Early grammarians, following the example of native 
scholars, had confined their attention almost exclusively to 
the Northern (Bohairic) dialect, the idiom which outlived the 
rest and which even to-day persists as the ecclesiastical 
language. After them came Stern’s great work, wherein 
Bohairic and Sa‘idic were kept upon an equal footing. Him 
followed Steindorff, then Mallon, then Till, who treat respec- 
tively of Sa‘idic, Bohairic, and Achmimic. In 1931 appeared 
Till’s Dialect Grammar of 90 pages, based upon a comparative 
examination of the five dialects. Now we have a much more 
extensive work, more than five times as long, taking account 
of four only, the fifth (Subachmimic) being presumably 
ignored, either because of its supposed subordination to 
Achmimic — it is referred to as “ Achm. with Sa. tendencies ” — ■ 
or because no independent study of it is as yet available. 

A book of such dimensions could not be adequately 
estimated in a short review ; I can only enumerate its main 
divisions. There is an Introduction of 38 pages, in which various 
interesting observations are made, e.g. upon the true character 
of the idiom represented by the “ Old Coptic ” texts, or 
upon the presumption as to the early existence of the language 
(i.e. a form of the native language using a non-hieroglyphic 
script) to be deduced from the fact of the Severian persecution 
(of which the date should be 202, not 189). On this follow 
thirty chapters, whereof I to IY treat of script and phonetic 
laws, V to XIY of the noun, pronoun, etc., XV to XVIII of 
the verb, XX to XXX of syntax. An appendix follows, 
giving a useful fist of all “ invariable ” words, i.e. prepositions, 
adverbs, and other particles. Finally a reading book of seven- 
teen pages, wherein each piece appears in all the dialects in 
which it has survived. An interesting feature here is the two 
Achmimic Psalms, taken from the Epistle of Clement, though 
it is perhaps questionable whether these translations are rightly 
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to be equated with the biblical texts of the other dialects. 
Especially full are the chapters dealing with phonetics and 
prosody ; indeed some paragraphs run to the length of 
small dissertations ; those too on syntax are sometimes 
very extensive. 

The quotations which copiously illustrate every rule are 
taken wholly from literary sources : from the New Testament 
and the early Achmimic texts, though by no means all — as 
regards Fayyumic in particular — are drawn from the list 
of sources on page lii. The author is of opinion that, the 
earliest and classic forms of the language being best suited 
for exemplifying grammatical rules, the writers of previous 
grammars have been ill-advised to mix together illustrations 
from the texts of all epochs. 

The grammatical terminology is often original, differing 
from that to which one is accustomed, and seems at times 
somewhat cumbrous : La Proposition completive objective 
affirmative is a rather lengthy designation for a simple form of 
affirmative clause. In some cases a familiar term is replaced 
by a new and, as it seems to us, less happy one ; is “ frequenta- 
tive ” an improvement upon “ conjunctive participle ” ? 
But it must, on the whole, be admitted that, for an exhaustive 
study of the language in all its aspects— for the book is far 
from elementary, as its modest title would suggest — no 
modem grammar offers so much as this one. The author’s 
previous linguistic studies— he published his Ethiopic 
Grammar in 1907 and no doubt his early training have 
schooled him in a power of clear thinking and logical exposition 
which might be envied by many grammatical writers. 

K R 28 ' W. E. Crum. 

History of the Rashtrakutas. By Pandit Bisheshwar 
Nath Reu. 9f x 6J, pp. hi + 151. Jodhpur : The 
Archseological Department, 1933. 

The time has now arrived when a new interpretation of 
Rajput history is desirable, for, since Tod wrote his famous 
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Annals of Rajasthan, much fresh evidence has been unearthed 
by painstaking students in India and elsewhere. Mr. Reu is 
not the least distinguished of these for his writings throw 
considerable light on a problem which bristles with difficulties. 
Readers of the Journal are already acquainted with the 
author’s chief contention that the Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
were a branch of the Rashtrakutas. Since this is by no means 
the generally-accepted view his book takes the form of a 
criticism of the various theories which have hitherto held the 
field. 

922 . C. Collin Davies. 


The Philosophy of Islam. By Khan Sahib Khaja 
Khan, B.A. Second edition. 8| x 5|, pp. viii + 120. 
Madras : Hogarth Press, n.d. Rs. 1.4. 

The metaphysical ideas of later Sufism are not easy of 
explanation, and the exposition given in this booklet, being 
intended for Indian readers, makes little appeal to the 
Western reader. Those who have already some knowledge of 
the subject will, on the other hand, find it of interest as 
representing the views of a modern Western-educated Indian 
exponent of Sufism. 

644 , H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, from the time of 
Muhammad till the fourteenth century. By L. E. 
Browne, Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore. 
9x6, pp, 198. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 10s. 6 d. 

This is a well-balanced, learned, and comprehensive book 
on which the author and the Martyn School of Islamics at 
Lahore are to be congratulated. The history of the Christian 
Churches in Western Asia — Melkites, Jacobites, Nestorians, 
and others — is full of interest, and many persons, otherwise 
well versed in Oriental annals, are not fully aware either of 
the numbers and influence of the Christian population under 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1934. 56 
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early Moslem rule or of the wonderful expansion of Christianity 
to the East which culminated with the Mongol supremacy of 
the thirteenth century. These and other important phases of 
medieval Eastern Christianity are ahly dealt with in this 
book and the work has been written with a remarkable degree 
of care and impartiality. 

A 93 E. D. M ACL AG AN. 

Ranjit Singh. By Narendra Krishna Sinha. 8x5, 
pp. xii + 216, map 1. Calcutta : University of Calcutta 
Press : 1933. 

This monograph, by a professor at the Calcutta Diocesan 
College, is a modest and sincere piece of work, based upon 
a careful study of all available materials, including the 
documents in the Imperial Record Office. The author seems 
to be unpractised in the difficult art of selection, with the 
result that his canvas becomes rather overcrowded ; but' 
he has brought together in a small compass a mass of informa- 
tion that cannot fail to be of much value to students of the 
subject. The administrative details given in chapter viii 
are specially interesting. The text is supplemented by 
a portrait of Ranjit Singh, a map, a careful bibliography, 
and a useful index. 

A- 124. W. Foster. 

Das Qtjantitatssystem hes seelappischen Dialektes 
von Maattivuono. By P. Ravila. Memoires de la 
Societe finno-ougrienne LXII. 10 X 6], pp. vi + 112. 
Helsinki : Suomalais - Ugrilainen Seura, 1932. 
Price 70 Finnish marks. 

This brilliant and careful investigation forms a most 
important contribution to Lappish philology, a subject which, 
although of necessity regarded as somewhat obscure in England, 
has, in actual fact, been considerably studied. The work will 
of course, primarily interest Finno-Ugrian specialists only. On 
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the other hand, its subject, a peculiar linguistic phenomenon 
which may concisely be described as the “ gradation of a vowel- 
consonant nexus ” and which is moreover present in Lappish 
in a more complicated form than anywhere else, is one which 
might well interest more students of general linguistics than 
it has done up to the present. The data for the work are the 
author's own careful observations of the very difficult 
phonological system of Lappish. The book falls into two 
chief parts : it is a descriptive and historical phonology of 
a Lappish dialect. After a brief (but admirably clear) phonetic 
introduction, the author proceeds to the consonants. In 
a su mm ary the different consonantal grades and the conditions 
under which they appear are next indicated ; the following 
forty pages are devoted to an expansion — with a valuable 
list of examples — of this summary. Then follow the gradations 
of the various vowels and the relation of the vowel and 
consonant series. The arrangement of the material in the 
descriptive section is particularly to be commended. In the 
section dealing with the historical phonology of Lappish 
(and in some historical excursuses which have conveniently 
been included in the descriptive section) the author deals 
in a most lucid fashion with some difficult problems, puts 
forward many new views, modifies in some points prevailing 
views with regard to Primitive Lappish, and makes a most 
valuable contribution to the question of the existence of later 
and more complicated accretions to an originally simpler 
gradation-system. In a conclusion the position of the dialect 
of Maattivuono in the Lappish system is dealt with, and some 
interesting conclusions as to earlier conditions are reached. 
689 . Leeds. Alan S. C. RoSS. 
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Sinica Franciscana, Vol. II : Kelationes et Epistolas 
Fratrum Minorum saeeuli XVI et XVII collegit, ad fidem 
codicum redegit et adnotavit P. Anastasius Van den 
Wyngaert O.F.M. 10 X 7, pp. xlvi + 662. Qauracchi, 
1933. 

The first volume 1 of this great collection, which was 
published in 1929, dealt with the travels and missionary 
work of the Franciscans in Central and Eastern Asia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. After two hundred years 
the Franciscans turned eastward again, and this volume 
contains the less known but hardly less interesting Narratives 
and Letters -which tell of the struggles and sufferings of the 
missionaries in their efforts to establish a mission in China 
itself, and are of great importance in the history of the 
relations between China and modern Europe. The author 
appears thoroughly to maintain the very high standard of 
learning and accuracy which he reached in his first volume. 
The texts are in Italian, Latin, or Spanish, and the introduc- 
tion and notes are in Latin. 

N.R.30. A. C. Moule. 


Buddha’s Teachings. Being the Sutta-Nipata or 
Discourse-Collection. Edited in the original Pali text 
with an English version facing it by Lord Ch alwers, 
G.C.B. Harvard Or. Ser., No. 37. 10J x 7, pp. xxii+ 
300+19. London : Humphrey Milford. Cambridge, 
U.S.A. : Harvard University Press, 1932. 23s. 

We owe to the industry of Lord Chalmers the first volume 
of the translation of the Jataka (1895), the edition of the 
volumes II and III of the Majjhima (1898, 1899), and the 
translation of the Majjhima (1926, 1927). These works attest 
his perfect knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism. The present 
volume contains a good introduction, in which the archaic 
character of some of the collections which together make up 

1 See this Journal, 1930, p. 209. 
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the Suttanipata is clearly shown, 1 the text of Fausboll, and 
a translation. I cannot say how deeply I regret that Lord 
Chalmers has composed this translation in verse, for his version 
thereby loses much of its utility for scholars. For the inter- 
pretation of this difficult text Fausboll’s version (S.B.E.X.) 
is not superseded by that of 1932. Compare the various 
renderings of upadhi in the latter, “ transmigration ” 
(1050), “Life’s stuff” (728), “all that breeds rebirth” 
(546, 572), “ mundane ties ” (874), “ mundane things ” (364), 
and that of nirupadhi, “ whose life depends on nought ” (33). 
All these translations give good meaning, but none of them can 
be said to be perfect. Fausboll as a rule boldly puts the Pali 
word into his English : “ He who being ignorant creates 
upadhi, that fool again undergoes pain.” At any rate he 
does not lead any one astray, and uses a technical manysided 
phrase as did the Buddha ! 

Two indexes, Pali and English, complete this publication, 
in which the Buddha’s own words furnish an excellent writer 
with an opportunity to show his uncommon mastery of 
English rhythm and vocabulary. 

A . 6 i . L. de La Yallee Poussin. 


Catalogue of Wall-paintings from Ancient Shrines in 
Central Asia and SIstan, recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein. Described by F. H. Andrews. 11 x 8J, pp. xiv 
-f 201, pis. 6, map. Delhi : Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1933. 8s. 9 d. 

The paintings, described in this work, are executed in 
tempera, they date from about the fourth to the tenth centuries 
a.d., and they come from Buddhist shrines of oases along 
the old caravan routes between Su-chou in the east and 
Kashgar in the west. Accounts of the expeditions, during 
which they were collected, have been published in Serindia 

1 Comparison of the Chinese and Sanskrit sources will some day furnish 
data for the history of the text and the primitive pieces of the Suttanipata. 
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and Innermost Asia. Designed primarily as a handbook 
for the visitor to the objects in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New Delhi, it yet contains matter of general 
interest. 

950. 


An Eastern Chequer Board. By Sir Harry Luke. 9x6, 
pp. 290, pis. 32. London : Lovat Dickson, Ltd., 1934. 
12s. 6 d. 

Another of this author’s delightful contributions to one 
of our national pastimes, foreign travel. Oriental Europe 
is brought vividly before us. 

A. 120. 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for 
All. Supplement. By W. M. Teape. 8| x 6, pp. vii + 34. 
Cambridge : W. Heffer, 1934. 2s. 

This little addition to .Mr. Teape's welcome book published 
by the same firm in 1932, contains further selections from 
the Upanishads together with some explanatory notes upon 
them. A review of the book was published in the October 
number of this Journal for 1933 (p. 1010). 

A. 202. 


The Living India; its Romance and Realities. By 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 9 x 6, pp. x -f 318, 
ills. 18, map 1. London : G. Bell and Sons, 1934. 15s. 
Another of Sir George MacMunn s charming books on 
modern India which combine shrewd insight with a light stvle. 
Should certainly be read by all who are going there for "the 
first time and will be found to tickle very pleasantly the 
memories of all who have come back. 

A. 227. 
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Tlie thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Manameyodaya : A Primer on Mimamsa. By Narayana 
Bhatta. Ed. by C. K. Baja and S. S. S. Sastri. 
Adyar, Madras : Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. 

The Bhamati of Yacaspati. Ed. by S. S. S. Sastri and 
C. K. Baja. Adyar, Madras : Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1933. 

I Magi a Bethlemme. By Giuseppe Messina. Borne : 
apud Pont. Inst. Biblicum, 1933. 

Tents in Mongolia (Yabonah). By Henning Haslund. 
London : Kegan Paul, 1934. 15s. 

The Mahabharata : As it was, is, and shall be. By P. M. 
Mullick. Calcutta : Pioneer Press, 1934. 

Annual Beport on South Indian Epigraphy for the 
Year ending 31st March, 1931. By C. B. Krishna- 
macharlu, Superintendent. Madras : Government Press, 
1934, 5s. 9 d. 

Art Sumerien, Art Boman. By Jurgis Baltrusaitis. 
Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1934. 

PratityasamutpadaAIstra der Ullangha. By Vasudev 
Gokhale. Bonn : Gebr. Scheur, 1930. 

Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry. 
By seventy eminent scholars from seventeen different 
countries. London : Oxford University Press, 1934. 

Studies in Pallava History. By H. Heras. Studies in 
Indian History of the Indian Historical Besearch Insti- 
tute, Bombay. No. 9 : Madras : B. G. Paul, 1933. 

Mundarten der Zaza : Hauptsachlich aus Siwerek und Kor. 
By Karl Hadank. Kurdisch-Persische Eorschungen ; 
Abteilung III, Band IV. Berlin : Preus. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1932. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Dr. Theophilus Goldridge Pinches 

With the death of Dr. Pinches we lose another link in the 
chain of Assyriology with the pioneers who elucidated the 
problems in this form of Oriental research. It was as a boy 
of 19, in 1875, that Pinches first took up cuneiform, by which 
time the groundwork had been' settled. Rawlinson had read 
the Behistun inscription, the three languages written in 
cuneiform, Persian, Susian, and Babylonian, were now an 
open book ; the great test made by four of the principal 
scholars on the Tiglath-Pileser prism, whether Assyrian 
really could be read, was now past history by nearly twenty 
years ; and George Smith had already discovered and pub- 
lished the Deluge tablet. The second stage of cuneiform 
study was now beginning. 

Pinches entered the British Museum as an assistant to 
Dr. Birch’s Department, and here he began work on those 
texts which made his name, first, in helping Sir Henry 
Rawlinson with the publication of the volumes of Western 
Asiatic Inscriptions, and subsequently with Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets, where his love of accuracy and 
innate capacity for fine and delicate work stood him in good 
stead. As a copyist he was admirable. 

But it was his first scientific article which showed that he 
was also to be a scholar. In 1878 he published translations 
of some of that very difficult class of text, the letters, which, 
as everyone who has worked on old letters knows, present 
peculiar problems, each having been wrested from its environ- 
ment, to which (if anything is to be made of it) it must be 
restored. Moreover, the handwriting and the linguistic 
peculiarities must, of necessity, be different from the stereo- 
typed texts of the royal libraries. In spite of this, Pinches’ 
results were admirable, notably in that very interesting letter 
of Sennacherib to his father Sargon, when he was acting as 
G.S.O.I. for Intelligence on the northern border, and, in his 
resume of the reports which he has received, he records the 
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beginnings of the great, successful invasions by the Cimmerians, 
which were to have such far-reaching results. 

Alive to the necessity of a knowledge of the cognate Semitic 
languages, he studied these as essentials for comparative 
purposes, as can be seen from any of his numerous articles 
in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., JRAS., or Trans, of the 
Victoria Inst. Two of his works are outstanding, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, 1906, and The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records of Assyria, 1908, both indicating 
the position which Assyriology was by now holding in the 
scientific world on the religious side, and the extent of our 
knowledge in relation to the Old Testament. Glasgow 
recognized his scholarship in making him an LL.D., and he 
was made lecturer in Assyrian at University College, Gower 
Street, and the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. 

He was always alert to discover new texts in the collections 
of the British Museum, where he had, fortunately, such great 
opportunities, and from the beginning of his career, every 
now and then he would put forward some tablet which 
enlivened the Assvriological world, whether it was on the 
Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, or the mention of Chedorlaomer 
in cuneiform. Sir Ernest Budge pays him well-merited tribute 
in his Rise and Progress of Assyriology, and apart from his 
recognition of Pinches' skill in copying, his activities in 
publishing texts, translations, and even guides to his Depart- 
ment, Sir Ernest's note, which is indicative of so much in 
scientific circles, stresses that ‘‘ George Smith and Pinches 
each worked for some years for a salary that was smaller 
than that then received by a master carpenter or a master 
mason ". Personally, I myself owe him a lively gratitude for 
many kind-hearted reviews ; he was always ready to see the 
best, and shut his eyes to the worst, and it was only the other 
day in this Journal that he wrote a long account of our 
excavations at Nineveh, in spite, alas ! of eyesight that had 
long been failing. Kindness of heart and gentleness were, I 
think, among his outstanding characteristics. 

0 . 7 . R. Campbell Thompson. 
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Dead Cities of Northern Bengal 

On 12th April, 1934, Sir. H. E. Stapleton, late Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, delivered before the Society a 
lecture, in which he described five of the now deserted former 
capitals of Bengal. The history and archaeological remains 
of Kama Suvarna (Rangamati), Pundravardhana (Maha- 
sthan) and Ekdala were chiefly dealt with ; while in the 
latter part of the lecture a brief account was also given, 
with the aid of lantern slides, of Pandua and Gaur. 

In the case of Kama Suvarna the lecturer confirmed the 
accuracy of Beveridge’s identification of Rangamati in the 
Murshidabad district with the capital of Sasanka, and gave 
details of the results of a recent visit to the site. The reason 
why this spot ceased to be a capital was evidently not so much 
the defeat of Sasanka, about a.d. 610 by the combined 
forces of Sri Harsha of Kanauj and Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamrupa, as changes in the course of the River Bhagirathi, 
which are still going on. 

Until the last few years the history of Bengal, prior to 
Gupta times (when it was included in the Gupta Empire), 
was almost a blank. Recent discoveries — especially by the 
Archaeological Department at Mahasthan — have now shown 
that not only was Bengal similarly included in the Kushan 
Empire, but was also held bv the Sungas and Maurvyas. 
Lantern slides were shown of three Kushan gold coins from 
Mahasthan and Maldah, and of a Sunga Plaque from 
Mahasthan, showing an archer shooting deer from a four- 
horsed chariot. The discovery at Mahasthan in November, 
1931, of a Brahml inscription, prescribing the steps to be taken 
by the local officer for famine relief, in addition to provin- 
political connection about 300 b.c. between Bengal and the 
Mauryya Empire, also shows that the name of Mahasthan 
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was then not Pundravardhana, but Pundranagara. More- 
over, Dr. Bhandarkar, in his recent paper on this inscription, 
considers that the meaning of the name of the people — 
Samvamgiyas — mentioned in the inscription is “ Allied 
(tribes called) Vamgiyas ”, or as we now say, Bengalis. 

In dealing with Ekdala the lecturer summarized the results 
of recent inquiries by himself and other students on the 
location of this fortress, through the possession of which 
Ilyas Shah of Bengal and his son Sikandar Shah were able, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, successfully to meet 
the invasions of the Delhi Emperor Flruz Shah. Proofs were 
given of the correctness of We.stniacott's suggestion (made in 
1874, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) that 
Ekdala is an area of the district of Dinajpur, measuring 
upwards of 25 square miles and enclosed within a broad moat 
that was formed by linking up the Chiramati and Baliya 
Rivers by canals ; while the site of the battle between the 
armies of Ilyas and Flruz is the plain that stretches to the 
south of the Southern moat for 10 or 12 miles almost to 
the present boundary of Maldah District. Moreover, as is 
shown by the discoveries of numerous images dating from 
even pre-Pala times until after the invasion of Bengal in 
a.d 1202 by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, not only is 
it certain that Ekdala — under its former name of Bairhatta — 
was a flourishing Hindu centre, but it would also appear that 
the Muslim invasion was not consolidated by the conquest 
of existing centres of Hindu civilization, even so close to 
Devikot as was Ekdala, until the time of Shamsuddln Flruz 
Shah — the Bengal King after whom Pandua was re-named 
Flruzabad early in the fourteenth century. This was also 
probably the case with Pundravardhana, which may have 
continued to have been held by the Sen Kings for the 100 
years that they survived as rulers in Eastern Bengal, as one 
of their outposts in the Yarendra country. 

In the concluding portion of his lecture Mr. Stapleton 
briefly summarized the history of Pandua and Gaur and 
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pointed out that the former city was also a Hindu capital 
of great importance in ancient times, being possibly the 
oldest of all those dealt with in the lecture. 

3 . 


Eighteen Months in North-East Malaya 

On 7th June, 1934, Mile Jeanne Cuisinier read a paper 
before the Society upon some of the experiences which she 
had during an eighteen months tour in Malaya. Her principal 
observations were made in the state of Kelantan. She played 
many gramophone records to illustrate dialects and songs 
and showed many lantern slides. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the old Portuguese language of Malaka has evolved into 
a creole dialect, as is the case with other Portuguese native 
States, such as Goa and Macao. It is not understood by modern 
Portuguese. In the usual Malay town you will find a Chinese 
colony, generally an Indian colony, and possibly a Japanese. 
The Malay does not mix much with the Chinese or Tamil, 
but this is probably induced by the latter, as the Malay is 
usually partial to foreigners. 

There seems to be a broad division between certain groups 
of the Malay States. The first group, containing Kedah, 
Perlis, and Kelentan, shows a strong Siamese influence. The 
other, such as Perak, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, and Selangor, 
was influenced by the powerful Sumatranese realm of Menang- 
kaban. Traces are obvious in court etiquette and ceremonials. 

The first or ^Northern group remained for long under tribute 
to Siam. This was sent every third year with great ceremony 
in a small vessel named The Pirogue of the Golden Flower. 
Siamese officials were sent to the States and settled down to 
form Siamese colonies, each of which had its pagoda and its 
Pagoda School which raised the level of education in the 
Siamese group considerably above the other. So that 
even now the Malay will prefer to call upon the services of 
a Siamese medicine man or even Buddhist Monks, though he 
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does not like the fact to be known. Java, too, has brought 
an indirect Hindu influence to the eastern parts of Malaya, 
strengthening the very noticeable indonesian basis of Malay 
civilization. 

The Semangs are a small people, about 4 ft. 11 in. in height 
on the average, and are sometimes called Negritos. Sakais 
are a little taller. The former are dark-skinned with woolly, 
curly hair ; the latter are paler in complexion and of a 
reddish brown colour, with brilliant straight or wavy hair, 
though in some cases it is actually curly. The Semang has a 
round head and face, with very thick lips, the Sakai has even 
a flatter nose and Ups nearly as thick. They both have 
brilliant black eyes with no sign of the “ bride Mongolique 
The Semangs live in huts made of leaves on the ground : the 
Sakais also use the hut of leaves, but prefer to build it in a 
tree. Sometimes an entire Sakai village, built of leaves and 
in the trees, is quite invisible at the first glance, and this is 
what is considered desirable by the inhabitants. The Sakais 
were nomadic but have given up their wandering habits to a 
great extent. When they build on the ground, their houses 
are raised on longer posts than those made by the Malay ; 
the ridge of the roof lies in the north-south line. 

The Kelantanese are shy and suspicious of strangers, and 
at first a foreign observer has to do nothing but exercise his 
patience and wait. When the lecturer became really friendly 
with them, they told her that they would never trouble to 
give reliable information to anybody unless they were sure 
that it was seriously wanted in a friendly spirit. 

Travelling in the forests is a hard experience, principally 
because of the extreme lightness of the bridges over the rivers. 
To travel by river, when such a mode is possible, is easier 
but slower than to attempt the forest. 

The Sakai seems to be in a state of transition between his 
original nomadic state and regular village life. Some tribes 
of the Temer, that is to say the Sakais of Nengiri, Berok, 
and Betis Rivers, have been settled for four or five years. 
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and copy the Malay way of making houses, rafts, and pirogues. 
Those living on the rivers are more civilized than those living 
in the forests and cultivate patches on the Malay principle, 
except that they use the hoe instead of a plough. They clear 
their fields by burning and have no irrigation. They grow 
rice, manioc, maize, and eat the produce of hunting, fishing, 
and trapping. They have Chiefs who are elected, so the 
institution is probably of Sakai origin as election is not a 
Malay custom. The Chiefs are always chosen from the same 
family, though age is not considered, and they are subject to 
dismissal or even banishment if they give cause of offence. 

They recognize individual property not only as regards 
weapons and ornaments, etc., but ground and trees belong 
to a person or family, though whatever the ground or tree 
produces is common to the group. The same custom seems 
to prevail among the Semang. Endogamy is usual though 
not enforced, and many wives or husbands come from other 
groups. Vocabularies were collected from four Sakai groups. 
Father Schebesta recognized tones in the Ple-Temer language, 
but Mr. Noone thinks that the dialects have no tones except 
for emotional stress in speech. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the dialects were formerly tonal, but the tones were 
gradually being lost. The old people used definite modula- 
tions in their speech, but the young people did not. The 
lecturer was unable to collect similar information from the 
Semang owing to ill-health, which cut short her stay among 
them. 

In Kelantan the Legend of Putri Sadong tells of a 
geographical convulsion in some former period, the reality 
of which could be ascertained by geological investigation of 
the country between Gunong Noring and Haiti Melintang, 
where hot springs and hot sulphur-smelling mud are found. 
The top of Gunong Noring (called by the Malay Gunong 
Chabut or the Torn-out Mountain) is m the form of a crater, 
and the legend tells how it was filled with water and became 
a lake. At Trengganu the lecturer saw a Malay dance called 
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“ Joget”, which the Sultan arranged in her honour. It is a 
kind of ballet of Balinese origin, accompanied by a melody 
played on the Gamelan or Javanese orchestra. Only 
unmarried Chinese slaves may perform. When they marry, 
they may dance no more. This ballet is performed only at 
the courts of the Sultans of Trengganu and Pahang, and 
cannot be seen elsewhere. Some of the story-tellers mime 
their poetic stories while chanting them, but all story-tellers 
begin by offering a little Kenduri (a few edibles) to the spirits 
whose names they mention. 

There are two groups of dances. The first, generally of 
foreign origin, not necessarily connected with magic ; it 
contains Hathracl and Berzafin from Arab sources, Bonggeng 
with Portuguese music and garments, and indigenous Bersilat. 
The second has its source in the appeal of the forefathers. 
These begin in a spirit of awe with incantations and offerings. 
To this second division belong Malay dances like Belian 

The calling of the tiger's spirit ”, Putri and the Siamese 
Leen Phi Chap, “ Chasing away the bad spirits.” 

There is magic in almost every phrase of life and activity ; 
harvest rituals, fishing, trapping, and hunting, the practice 
of making the soul, and many others. 

2 . 


To Professor Fritz Hommel on his Eightieth 
Birthday 

Twenty years ago a Festschrift of 392 pages, containing 
twenty-four articles was presented to the Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich. Professor Hommel 
has now held his Chair for more than half a century, and 
has trained some of the most able Semitic scholars of two 
generations. He has been known in this country as a gentle- 
man of the old school, always courteous, learned, and brilliant. 
He has shown himself particularly friendly to England, and 
has published many articles in our journals. Since the death 
of Sayce, who was a life-long friend of his, Hommel and the 
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learned Pere Scheil of Paris are now the doyens of Assyriology. 
He is probably the n ast of the Assyriologists who can be rightly 
described as a professor of Semitic Languages ; for he is 
essentially a Semitic scholar rather than a specialist in 
Assyriology. There is no Semitic language on which he has 
not published something, including Egyptian. His works 
also include Turkish, Sumerian, and Elamitic. In 1904 
appeared volume i ofhis opusmagnum : GrundrissderGeographie 
und Geschichte des Alten Orients. Volume ii appeared in 1926, 
altogether 1,108 pages of closely written material, especially 
devoted to the difficult subject of Sumerian, Babvlonian, 
and Assyrian geography. But he cast his net wide, as he 
alone was able to do, and the book is a mine of information on 
the geography of the whole of ancient Western Asia. He is 
best known to laymen in this country for the English edition 
of Pentateuchkritik in which (like Sayce) he opposed the 
modern school of Biblical criticism. To Semitic scholars his 
early Arabic studies, particularly on Himvaritic, his Aufsatze 
und Abhandlungen , Die Namen der Saugetkiere bei den Siid- 
semitischen V olkern, and his Die Semiten are well known and 
are precious contributions to Semitic philology. 

So well had he mastered Assyriology nearly fifty years ago, 
that he was able to publish an elaborate Historv of Babylonia 
and Assyria in 1885. This was almost the first book I ever 
read about Assyriology when I was a student in the late 
nineties of last century. Hommel has had a career of lasting 
influence on the past generation of Assyriologists and 
Orientalists. His English friends salute him on his eightieth 
birthday, tantis ornatus virtutibus, ingen io florentissimus. 

S. Langdon. 

Notice 

Members and subscribing Libraries are reminded that, by 
Buie 24, all annual subscriptions for the cornin'? year are 
due on 1st January, without application from the ‘.Society. 

A great saving would be effected if all members would 
kindly comply with this rule. 
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Fairman, H. W. A Statue from the Karnak Cache. 

Griffith, F. LI. On the Early Use of Cotton in the Nile Valley. 
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traduits, suivis d’un vocabulaire et precedes d’une etude sur 
le “ tokharien ”. 

Archiv Orientaln'i. Vol. vi, No. 2, June, 1934. 

Bhattacharya, V. Loan Words in Tibetan. 

Friedrich, J. Alte und neue hethitische Worter. 
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20. Jahrg. 1/2 Heft, 1934. 
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Hall, A. R. The Wu Ti Mirrors. 
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Kern, R. A. De partikel pa in de Indonesische talen. 

Juynboll, H. H. Vertaling van Sarga XXII en XXIII van het 
Oudjavaansche Ramayana. 

Schnitger, F. M. Enkele oudheidkundige opmerkingen over het 
Tantrisme op Java. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay. Vol. ii, Part iv, January, 1934. 

Commissariat, M. S. Studies in the History of Gujarat. 
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The Toyd Gakuho. Vol. xxi, No. 3, April, 1934. 
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Carali, A. P. L’Exaltation de la Croix, homelie attribute a 
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Svatmarama. Hatha- Yoga -Pradipika . . . Pt. 1. Tr. by . . . 
Srinivasa Iyangar . . . 2nd ed. (T.P.H. Or. Ser., no. 15) 
[with Sanskrit text], 7| x 51. Adyar, 1933. 

From the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 

Tabari, Abu Ja‘far, Das Konstantinopler Fragment des Kltab 
Ihtilaf al-Fuqaha’ . . . herausg. von J. Schacht. (De Goeje 
Stiftung, no. 10.) 10 X 61. Leiden, 1933. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Tamil Lexicon. Vol. 5, pts. 2, 3. 101- X 8. Madras, 1933. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Tarapore, J. C., Pahlavi Andarz-Namak, containing Chitak 
Andarz i Poryotkaeshan . . . and five other Andarz texts. 
Transliteration and tr. into English and Gujerati ... by 
J. C. T. 10 X 61. Bombay, 1933. 

From the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Fund. 

Teape, W. M., The Secret Lore of India. Supplement. 9x6. 
Cambridge, 1934. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Thakur, A., Hindu Law of Evidence ... 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1933. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta Univ. 

Thompson, E., and Garratt, G. T., Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India . . . 9| X 6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. MacMillan. 

Thompson, Sir Herbert, A Family Archive from Siut from papyri 
in the British Museum. 2 vols. Text and Plates. 124 X 10J. 
Oxford, 1934. From the Editor. 

Thompson, R. C., and Mallowan, M. E. L., The British Museum 
excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 . . . (Repr. from Annals 
of Arch, and Anth., vol. 20, nos. 1-4). 10|- x 7-1. [Liverpool, 
1933.] From Dr. R. Campbell Thompson. 

T’ien-Tse Chang, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644. 
A synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources ... 91 x 61. 
Leiden, 1934. From late E. J. Brill, Ltd. 

Timur Mirza, The Baz-Nama-yi Nasiri. A Persian Treatise on 
Falconry. Tr. by . . . D. C. Phillott . . . 101 x 7- London, 
1908. Bought. 

Tokyo, Imperial University : Commemoration Volume. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Foundation of the Professor- 
ship of Science of Religion ... 9 X 61- Tokyo, 1934. 

From the Celebration Committee. 

Tsukamoto, Z., Chinese Buddhism in the Middle Period of the 
T'ang Dynasty . . . (Memoir of the Toho-Bunka-Gakuin, 
vol. 4). Japanese. 101 X 7 1 • Kyoto, 1933. Exchange. 
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Ullangha. Pratltyasamutpadasastra des Ullarigha kritisch 
behandelt u. a. d. chinesischen im Deutsche iibertragen 
. . . von V. Gokhale ... 11 x 8. Bonn, 1930. 

From Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

The Unadi Sutras in various Recensions. Pt. 2. The U. with the 
Prakriyasarvasva of Naravana. Ed. by T. R. Chintamani . . . 
(Madras Univ. Skr. Ser., no. 7). 10 X 7. Madras, 1933. 

From the University of Madras. 

Uotila, T. E., Zur Geschichte des Konsonantismus in den Per- 
mischen Sprachen . . . (Mem. de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, 65). 
101- x 61. Helsinki, 1933. Exchange. 

Vacaspati, The Bhamatl of V. on Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya 
(Catussutrl). Ed. with English tr. by S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri . . . and C. KunhanRaja . . . (T.P.H. Or. Ser.) 9x6. 
Adyar, 1933. From the Theo-sophical Publishing House. 

Venkata Ramayyana, N., Vijayanagara. Origin of the City and 
the Empire . . . (Bulletins, Dept, of Ind. Hist, and Arch., 
No. 4). 10 X 7. Madras, 1933. 

From the Registrar, Univ. of Madras. 

V e tala-pa ncavimsati. Jambhaladatta's Version of the V. . . . 
Sanskrit text in transliteration, with an introduction, and 
English tr. By M. B. Emeneau . . , (American Or. Ser., 
vol. 4). 10| X 7. Neiv Haven, 1934. 

From the American Or. Soc. 


Vijnana Bhiksu. An English tr. of Yoga-Sara-Sahgraha of V.B. 
by Ganganatha Jha. Revised ed. (T.P.H. Or. Ser., no. 10). 
7£ X 5|. Adyar, 1933. 

From the Theosophical Publishmg House. 
Vogel, J. Ph„ Ophet Voetspoor van Boeddha . . . 8i X 6J. 

Haarlem, 1934. From Messrs. H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon. 
Von der Osten, H. H., Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection 
of Mr E. T. Newell . . . (Univ. of Chicago, Or. Inst, Publ., 
vol. 22). 12J x 9J. Chicago, 1934. 

F rom the Cambridge University Press. 
Wafer, L., A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of 
Amenca . 1680 to 1688 ... Ed. ... by L. E. Elliott Joyce. 

(Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., no. 73.) 9 x' 6. Oxford, 1934. 

Wain, Nora, The House of Exile ... 9 X 6. 1933]. 

. From the Cresset Press. 

atzmger, C., Denkmaler Palastinas ... 1. Von den Anfangen 
bis zum Ende der israelitischer Konigszeit ... 10 X 61. 
Leipzig, 1933. From J. C. Hinrichs’ sche Buclihandlung. 

Waxman, M. A History of Jewish Literature. 2 vols. 9 X 61 . 

Aew Icork, 1933. From the Bloch Publishing Co. 
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Weir, C. J. M., A Lexicon of Accadian Prayers in the Rituals 
of Expiation . . . 74 X 5]. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford TJniv. Press. 

Wensinek, A. J., Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musul- 
mane . . . par A. J. W. [and others]. Livr. 1. 16 X 10J. 
Leiden, 1933. From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Werner, E. T. C., Chinese Weapons . . . (North China Branch 
of the R.A.S., extra vol.) 10] x 7|. Shanghai, 1932. 

Exchange. 

Winternitz, Moriz, Festschrift . . . herausg. von Otto Stein und 
Wilhelm Gampert. 10 x 7. Leipzig, 1933. 

Winternitz, M., A History of Indian Literature. Vol. 2. Buddhist 
and Jaina Literature. Tr. from the German . . . 10 X 7. 
Calcutta, 1933. From the Registrar, Calcutta TJniv. 

Wittfogel, K. A., Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft China’s . . . Tl. 1 
. . . (Schriften des Inst, fur Sozialforsehung a. d. TJniv. 
Frankfurt a. M.). 9] X 6. Leipzig, 1931. 

From Messrs. C. L. Hirschfeld. 

Woolley, C. L., Ur Excavations. Vol. 2. The Royal Cemetery 
. . . [Text and plates in 2 vols.] (Publ. Joint Expedition of 
the Brit. Mus. and Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania to 
Mesopotamia). New York, 1934. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Wyndham, H. A., Native Education. Ceylon, Java, the Philip- 
pines, French Indo-China, and British Malaya . . . (Royal 
Inst, of International Affairs). 9x6. London, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Yoshitake, S., The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese . . . 
(James G. Forlong Fund, vol. 12). 9x6. London, 1934. 

Zajaczkowski, A., Etudes sur la Langue Vieille-Osmanlie. 1. 
Morceaux choisis de la traduction turque-anatolienne de 
Calila et Dimna. Avec resume franf;ais et glossaire turc- 
polonais-fran$ais . . . (Polska Akad. Umiejetnosci, Mem. 
de la Commission Or., no. 17). Polish. 10 X 64. W Krakowie, 
1934. Exchange. 

Zulay, M., Zur Liturgie der babylonischen Juden. Heft 2. 

Zu’l-Fakar Shirwani, A Facsimile of the MS. (Or. 9777) of Dlwan 
i Zu’l-Fakar . . . Ed. ... by E. Edwards . . . (Brit. Museum, 
Dept, of Or. Printed Books and MSS.) 10 X 7. London, 
1934. From the Trustees. 


Accessions, July-Sept., 1934 

Adam, L., Sitte und Recht in Nepal . . . 8] x 6. Stuttgart, 1934. 

From Messrs. F. Enke. 
Andersson, J. G., Children of the Yellow Earth ...9x6. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, etc. 
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Bouda, K., Das Transitive und das Intransitive Verbum des 
Baskischen . . . (Amsterdam, K. Akad. van W etenschappen, 
Letterkunde, N.R., Dl. 32, no. 5). 101 X 74. Amsterdam, 

1 933 ExcJmitiqc . 

Boudet P. et Bourgeois, R., Bibliographic de l’lndochine 
Francaise, 1913-1926. 114 X 8. Hanoi, 1929. Bought. 
Brunet, F., Oeuvres Medicates d’Alexandre de Tralles . . . 
Tom. 1. A. de T. et la Medeeine Byzantine ... 10 X 6i. 
Paris, 1933. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Buraniis. Ahom Buranji, with parallel English tr. . . . Tr. and 
ed. by . . . G. C. Barua ... 11 X 74. Calcutta, 1930. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Burma Gazetteer : the Yamethin District. Yol. A. 9| X 6. 

Rangoon, 1934. From the Government of Burma. 

Burrard, S. G. and Hayden, H. H., a Sketch of the Geography 
and Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet . . . 
(2nd ed.) revised by . . . S. Burrard and A. M. Heron . . . 
124 X 9 \. Delhi, 1933. From the Survey of India. 

Burstein, M., Self-government of the Jews in Palestine since 
1900 . . . Tel-Aviv, 1934. From Messrs. W. and G. Foyle. 
Ceylon, Archeological Survey. Annual Report ... for 1933 . . • 
By S. Paranavitana. 10 x 6.1. Colombo, 1934. Exchange. 
Chicago, Field Museum of Nat. Hist. Annual Report ... for the 
year 1933. (Publ. 328. Report Ser., vol. 10, no. 1.) 10x7- 
Chicago, 1934. Exchange. 

Chiera, E., Sumerian Epics and Myths. (Univ. of Chicago. Or. 
Inst. Publ., vol. 15. Cuneiform Ser., vol. 3.) 12 X 94. 

Chicago, 1934. 

Sumerian Texts of Varied Contents. (As above, vol. 16. 

Cuneiform Ser., vol. 4.) 12 x 91. Chicago, 1934. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Closets d’Errey, H. de, Precis chronologique de THistoire de 
l’lnde Franjaise ... 10 X 6|. Pondichery and Paris, 1934. 

Exchange. 

Cochin State, Administration Report of the Archaeological Dept., 
1932-33. 13| X 84. Ernakulam, 1933. 

From the Government of Cochin. 
Ebeling and Meissner, Reallexikon der Assyriologie . . . Bd. 2, 
Lief. 2. Burnakka-Datenlisten. Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. de Gruyter and Co. 
Egypt, Recueil de Firmans Imperiaux Ottomans adresses aux 
Valis et aux Khedives d'Egypte 1006 H.-1322 h. . . . 
[Summaries in French, with Introduction, etc.] 11 X 7|. 
Le Caire, 1934. From H.M. King Fuad I of Egypt. 

Floris, P., Peter Floris, his voyage to the East Indies in the 
Globe, 1611-1615. The Contemporary Tr. of his Journal 
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ed. by W. H. Moreland . . . (Hakluyt Soc., Ser. 2, no. 74). 
London, 1934. From Messrs. B. Quaritch. 

Frankfort, H., Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 
1932/33. 3rd Preliminary Report . . . (Or. Inst. Com- 
munications, No. 17). 10 X Chicago, 1934. 

From the Oriental Institute. 
Friedrich, J., Hethitisch und kleinasiatische Sprachen . . . 
(Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft. 
Tl. 2, Bd. 5, Lief. 1.) 91 x 6. Berlin and Leipzig, 1931. 

Exchange. 

Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer Sprache 

. . . Tl. 1, 2 . . . (Hethitische Texte, Heft 2). 10 X 7. 

Leipzig, 1926. Exchange. 

Gaebele, Y. R., Creole et Grande Dame, Johanna Begum, 
Marquise Dupleix, 1706-1756 . . . 10| X 7. Pondichery and 
Paris, 1934. Exchange. 

Ganguly, D. C., History of the Paramara Dynasty . . . (Dacca 
Univ. Bulletin, no. 17). 10 X 6|. Dacca, 1933. 

From the Registrar, Dacca University. 
Ghosh, J., A Study of Yoga. 9x6. Chinsura, [1934]. 

From the Author. 

Gotze, A., Die Annalen des Mursilis . . . (Hethitische Texte, 
Heft 6). 10 X 6|. Leipzig, 1933. Exchange. 

Hambly, W. D., The Ovimbundu of Angola . . . (Field Mus. of 
Nat. Hist., Publ. 329. Anthrop. Ser., vol. 21, no. 2). 
10 X 7. Chicago, 1934. Exchange. 

Haralu, Dr., Angami-English Dictionary, Pt. 1. 10 X 6J. 

[Calcutta], 1933. From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Hilgenberg, L., Die kosmographische Episode im Mahabharata u. 
Padmapurana . . . (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 4). 10 X 6|. 
Stuttgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 

Hsiung, S. I., Lady Precious Stream. An old Chinese Play done 
into English ... by S. I. H. 8 X 5|. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Methuen. 
Kitayama, J., Metaphysik des Buddhismus . . . (Veroffent- 
lichungen des Or. Seminars der Univ. Tubingen, Heft 7.) 
10 X 7. Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Kumarappa, B., The Hindu Conception of the Deity as culmina- 
ting in Ramanuja ... 9 X 6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
Leyden, University Library, Catalogus. Deel 22. Inventaris 
van de HSS. Afd. 2, Helft 1. 91- X 61. Leiden, 1934. 

From the Leyden U niversity Library. 
Madras, Records of Fort St. George. Fort St. David Consulta- 
tions, 1743. 131 X 81. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
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Madras, Records of Fort St. George. Letters to Tellicherry, 
1726-28, vol. 1. 1750, vol. 12. 13± X 8|. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mahendranath Sircar, Hindu Mysticism according to the Upani- 
sads ... 9 X 6. London , 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paid. 

Mamour, Prince P. H., Polemics on the origin of the Fatimi 
Caliphs. 9x6. London, 1934. From Messrs Luzac. 

Manasara, M. on Architecture and Sculpture. Skr. text with 
critical notes. Ed. by P. K. Acharya . . . (Hindu Archi- 
tecture, vol. 3.) 

Architecture of M. Tr. . . . by P. K. A. . . . (Hindu Archi- 
tecture, vol. 4.) 

Architecture of M. Illustrations of Architectural and 

Sculptural objects. With a synopsis by P. K. A. (Hindu 
Architecture, vol. 5.) 10J- x 71. London, [1934], 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Manchester, John Rylands Library. Catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. ... by A. Mingana ... 13 X 10|. Manchester, 1934. 
From the Trustees and Governors of the John Rylands Library. 

Mesnil du Buisson, Comte du, La Technique des Fouilles Archeo- 
logiques ... 101 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paid Geuthner. 

Mysore University, Or. Library Publications. Sanskrit Ser. 
No. 75. The Advaitasiddhi with the Guruchandrika. Vol. 1. 
Ed. by D. Srinivasachar and G. Venkatanarasimha Sastry. 
No. 76. Tattvamuktakalapa . . . Vol. 1. Ed. by D. Srini- 
vasachar and V. S. Narasimhachar. Mysore, 1933. 

From the Curator, Government Oriental Library. 

Pahlavi Codices. The Pahlavi Codex K 35. Pt. 1 . . . (Codices 
Avestici et Pahlavici, vol. 3). 131 X 9J. Copenhagen, 

n i From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 

Peshwa Daftar. Selections. No. 40. Misc. Papers of Peshwa 
Balajirao ... 10 X 6J. Bombay, 1934. 


t> r at m. From the Government of India. 

Rawson, J. N., The Katha Upanisad. An Introductory Study . . . 

(Carey Centenary Volume). 9f x 6. London, 1934. 

T) From the Oxford University Press. 

Roos, A. G. Papyri Groninganae. Griechische Papyri der Univer- 
sitatsbibhothek zu Groningen . . . herausg. von A. G. R. 
...( msterdam K. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Letter- 
kunde, N.R., Dl. 32, no. 4). 10* x 7}. Amsterdam, 1933. 

San Nicolo M. and Ungnad, A., Neubabylonische Redound 
Verwaltungsimkunden, ubersetzt und erlautert von M. S. N. 

^ r ' r ' ® ec hts- und Wirtschaftsurkunden der 

Berliner Museen, Heft 4. 9 X 6. Leipzig, 1934. 

From J. C. Hinriehs’sche Buchhandlung . 
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Saunders, K., The Ideals of East and West ... 9 X 6. Cam- 
bridge, 1934. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Tamil Lexicon . . . vol. vi, pt. 1 . . . 101 X 7{. Madras, 1934. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 
Torah. Das erste Bueh der Tora, Genesis, iibersetzt u. erklart 
von B. Jacob. 114 X 7J. (Berlin), 1934. 

From the Schocken Verlag. 
Tran-van Giap. Le Bouddhisme en Annam des Origines au 
XHIe siecle . . . (Extr. du Bull., E.F.E.O., tom. 32, fasc. 1). 
Ill X 8. [Hanoi], 1932. From the Author. 

Tu Fu, Travels of a Chinese Poet, Tu Fu . . . Vol. 2. a.d. 759- 
770 . . . 94 X 7. London, 1934. From the Author. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch, Ancient Siamese Government and 
Administration ... 9 X 6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. B. Quaritch. 
Winstedt, R. 0. and Wilkinson, R. J., A History of Perak . . . 
9| X 6-J-. [Singapore, 1934.] 

From the Secretary, Malayan Branch of the R.A.S. 
Winternitz, M., A History of Indian Literature . . . Vol. 1 . . . 
Tr. ... by Mrs. S. Ketkar ... 10 x 7. Calcutta, 1927. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Yetts, W. P., The Horse : a factor in Early Chinese History . . . 
(Offprint from Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. 9, 1934). 

From the Author. 


Pamphlets and Reprints 

Arberry, A. J., Notes on “ The Book of Plants ”. Pt. 1 . . . 
(Extract from the “ Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts ”, vol. 1, 
pt. 2.) Le Caire, 1933. From the Author. 

Atreya, B. L., Yogavasistha and its Philosophy . . . Lectures . . . 
First Ser. 1-5 . . . (Repr. from Theosophv in India, 1932). 
10 x 61. 

Yogavasistha and some of the Minor Upanisads . . . (Repr. 

from the Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Studies, 
vol. 9.) 9 X 54. From the Author. 

Badr Khan, Letter to H.H. Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 

Turkish. 8 x 54. Damascus, 1933. From the Author. 
Bhagavadgita, Srimad Bhagavadgita. Ed. . . . S. N. Tad- 
patrikar (Pratinidhi Ser., no. lj. 7x5. [Poona], 1934. 

From the Editor. 

Bidez, J., La bibliotheque d’un manicheen d’Fgypte. (Acad. 
R. de Belgique. Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres . . . 5e 
Serie, Tome 18. 1932, 12.) 10 X 7. Bruxelles, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Brandstetter, R., Wir Menschen des indonesischen Ende. 8. Die 
primitiven Schopfungen u. die Hochstleistung des indo- 
nesischen Sprachgeistes. Halfte 2. Das Abstraktum in 
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den indonesischen Spraehen. 9. Grundsteine zur alt- 
indonesischen Literaturwissenschaft. Grundstein 1. Die 
Kleindichtung des indonesischen Volker. 9x6. Luzern, 
1933, 34. From the Author. 

Caland, W., Levensbericht van Prof. Dr. W. Caland door J. 
Rahder. [With a bibliography in English by N. Fukushima.] 
10 X 6|. Leiden, 1933. 

Canda, Ramaprasada, Sramanism . . . (Twenty-first Indian 
Science Congress. Presidential Address, Section of Anthro- 
pology). 91 x 6. Bombay, 1934. From the Author. 

Carpani, E. G., Nirvana (Filosofia e religione). Bologna, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Understanding the Art of India. (Par- 
nassus, vol. 6, no. 4.) 12 x 9. (Netc York), 1934. 

From the Editor of Parnassus. 
Daiches, S., Psalm 127, 2. A new explanation. (Repr. from the 
Expository Times, Oct., 1933.) 10 X 74. From the Author. 
Dasgupta, C. C., The Baud Charter of Kanakabhanja. (Reprinted 
from the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 9, 1933.) 94 X 64. 
Calcutta, (1933). From theAuthor. 

Dellatre, Armand, Un Manuel byzantin de cosmologie et de la 
geographic. (Acad. R. de Belgique. Bulletin de la Classe 
desLettres . . . Ser. 5, Tome 18, 1932-6.) 10 X 7. Bruxelles, 

1932. Exchange. 
Dikshitar, V. R. Ramacandra, Some Aspects of the Vayu Purana 

. . . (Bulletin of the Dept, of Ind. Hist, and Arch., no. 1). 
10 X 7. Madras, 1933. 

From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
FaizI, A. A. A., The Ismaili Law of Wills ... 9 X 54- Bombay, 

1933. From the Oxford University Press. 
Ferguson, J. C., Chou Dynasty Foot Measure . . . 8 X 5|. 

Peping, 1933. From the Author. 

Fick, R., Die Buddhistische Kultur und das Erbe Alexanders des 
Grossen . . . (Morgenlan, Heft 25). 94 x 64. Leipzig, 1933. 

From Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs. 
Goetz, H., The Genesis of Indo-Muslim Civilization. Some 
archaeological notes . . . (Repr. from Ars Islamica, vol. 1, 
pt. 1.) [ Aun Arbor, 1934.] From the Author. 

Haaksma, R., Inleiding tot de Studie der vervoegde vormen 
in de Indonesische Talen. Proefschrift ... 10 X 64. Leiden, 
1®33. ^ From Messrs. E. J . Brill. 

Heeramaneck, N. M., Catalog of the Heeramaneck Collection of 
Early Indian Sculptures, Paintings, Bronzes and Textiles. 
By A. C. Eastman. 9| x 7. New York, 1934. 

, , F rom the Heeramaneck Galleries. 

Hrozny, B., Inscriptions " Hittites ” hieroglyphiques de Car- 
chemish. Essai de dechiffrement . . . (Repr. from Archiv 
Orientalni, vol. 6, no. 1, 1933.) From the Author. 
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Husain — the Martyr. [A collection of papers dealing with H.] 
issued by the Provincial Shia Conference, Patna. 10 X 7. 
Patna, 1932. 

From the Hon. Secretary, Provincial Shia Conference. 
Indian Forester, vol. 60. No. 1, Jan., 1934. 10 X 7. [Lahore, 

1934.] From the Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore. 
Junker, Heinrich, Ein Bruchstiick der Afrinaghan T Gahanbar. 
(Berichte Tiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse 84 Baud. 1932. 5 Heft.) 9x6. Leipzig, 1932. 

From the Publishers. 

Kahle, Paul, Die Yerschollene Columbus-Karte von 1498 in 
einer tiirkischen Weltkarte von 1513 ... 10 X 7. Berlin, 
1933. From Messrs. W. de Gruyter. 

Katchadourian, S., Exposition des Fresques Persanes recon- 
stitutes par S. K. [at the Leicester Galleries, June, 1934], 
11 X 1\. Pans, 1934. From the Author. 

Krsnamurti Sarma, B. N., The Date of the Bhagavata Purana . . . 
(Repr. from Annals of the Bhandarkar Or. Research Inst., 
vol. 14, pts. 3, 4.) 9-] x 65 . Poona, 1933. From the Author. 
— — Still further light on the Gaudapada Karikas. (Repr. from 
the Review of Philosophy and Religion, vol. 4, no. 2.) 
9 i X 6 . Poona, 1933. From the Author. 

— Life and Works of Trivikrama Panditacarya. . . . (Repr. 
from Journal of the Annamalai Univ., vol. 2, no. 2.) 
10 X 7|. From the Author. 

Lagercrantz, 0., Indogermanisches Pradikativ (Inbjudan till 
beevistande av Rektorsskiftet, Univ. i Uppsala, 1933). 
9x6. TJppsala, 1933. From the Author. 

La Valette, J. de, British trade with Holland. The fallacy of 
“ Little Holland ” and the importance of the Dutch Empire. 
London, [1934]. From the Author. 

Mackay, E. J. H., Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro . . . 
(Sir G. Birdwood Mem. Lecture, Roy. Soc. of Arts). 10 X 7. 
London, 1934. From the Author. 

Mehr. A Persian Monthly Review of Current Sciences and 
Literature. Persian. No. 1—. Teheran, 1933. 

Messina, G., I Magi a Betlemme e una predizione di Zoroastro 
. . . 9J x 61. Romae, 1933. From the Author. 

Minorsky, V., La Perse au XVe siecle entre la Turquie et Venise 
. . . (Publ. de la Soc. des Etudes Iraniennes, no. 7.) Paris, 

1933- From the Author. 

Mittelmann, J. M., Der altisraelitische Levirat. 9x6. Leipzig, 
*934. From the Author. 
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